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The climax of popular protest: | 
The Quit india Movement in Orissa 


А 


Biswamoy Pati 


Sri Venkateswara College 
University of Delhi 


Perhaps it will not be far-fetched to identify the Quit India Movement as 
the most powerful mass movement in colonial India. Its importance lay not 
only in its reflecting the climax of the anti-British struggle but also in its 
vision for the future. It was characterised by its broad popular participation 
as well as by certain currents which questioned the internal contradictions 
within Indian society. ‘ 

The Quit India movement needs to be located, along with other features, 
within the complexities of popular perceptions. Conventional and stereo- 
typed approaches tend to focus on the role of the Congress,! the ‘economic’ 
motivations? and the ‘spontaneity’ and ‘violence’ associated with the 
Movement. And, this is precisely where regional studies that focus on the 

‘realm of pepular perceptions ваш importance.’ 

This essay focuses on the Quit India Movement in Orissa. In this region 
it was preceded by a strong sweep of the anti-imperialist/feudal peasant 
upsurge of the 1936-39 period, which coincided with the formation of the 
first Congress ministry in Orissa. 

| This began with Tottenham, Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances: 1942-43, New 
Delhi, 1943, which demonstrates how the people were ‘misled’ by the Congress. Nationalist 
writings, for example, H. K. Mahtab, et al., History of Freedom Movement in Orissa, vols. 4 
and 5, Cuttack, 1959, do focus on the common people, but within the framework of the leading 
role of the Congress. 

2 This ıs the general thrust of Mahtab, et al., Freedom Movement, р. 1, fn 2 

* See. for example, L Hutchins, Spontaneous Revolution, Delhi, 1971 


+ Contemporary officials explain this as mindless violence. 
| 5 See, for example, Gyanendra Pandey, ed , The Indian Nation т 1942, Calcutta, 1988. 


Author’s note: This paper focuses dn the three coastal districts of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, 
` the Jeypur zamindari (i.e., the present-day Koraput district in the western-most part of 
Огіѕѕа) and the princely states of Nilgiri, Dhenkanal and Talcher. 
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The Background 


The Congress ministry in Orissa resigned in November 1939 having lost all 
hopes of changes in the policies of the colonial government. The Second. 
World War had created а new situation which had important consequences 
for India as well. Ever since the 1936-39 phase the colonial government 
had tightened its grip and had come down heavily on the Kisan Sangha in 
Опзза.6 Moreover, опе also witnesses the attempt by imperialism to shift 
the pressures on to the peasants and tribals of Orissa through what came 
to be known as war subscriptions.’ 

The economic pressures on the people increased, as is evident from the 
observations of the colonial administration, political groups and Oriya 
newspapers.’ However, the question of increased economic pressures does 
not fully explain the receptivity to the Quit India Movement in Orissa. The 
combination of repression and increased burdens had a uniting effect on 
the people of the province. The war with all its remoteness also had a 
profound effect, for popular perceptions located it as something forced on 
the people by the British—from the Governor to the chaukidars®—which 
added to their miseries. 

Along with this, imperialist policy intervened to reinforce communal 
divisions. Thus a collaboration takes place between the colonial administration 
and the Muslim League at Bhadrak'°—a traditional zone of communal 
tension. ' 

Also relevant is the position of the landlords and the-state chiefs. Their 
hegemony had been seriously undermined in the 1936-39 phase due to the 
movements launched by the Kisan Sangha and the Prajamandals. Being 
encouraged by imperialism they launched attacks on the Kisan Sangha. 
What is interesting is that, given the close identification of the Congress with 
the Kisan Sangha in Orissa, they also made the former a target of айаск.!! 

As for the princely states—especially Nilgiri, Dhenkanal and Talcher, 
where the popular movements had not been crushed—the darbars also 


6 'For details, Biswamoy Рай, ‘Peasants, Tribals and the National Movement in Orissa 
(1920-50)’, Ph.D. thesis, реш University, 1989 (unpublished) 

7 For example this stood at Rs 1,86,500 in November 1940 and Rs 6,63,600 in November 
1941, Home Political file no 18/11/1940 and 18/11/1941, National Archives, New Delhi (here- ~ 
after HP). 

$ HP reports for 1940-41 

9 ‘This was, їп fact, articulated specifically by Mahtab in a speech at кыйды: Balasore (1 
December 1940) but reflected deeper levels of popular perceptions, Accession по 60, Who's 
Who Compilation Committee, Опа State Archives, Bhubaneshwar (hereafter WWCC) 
Around October 1940 we get.evidence of plans to recruit people for the army from Orissa 
(especially Koraput) and из princely states; HP 18/10/1940 

HP 18/2/1941. 18/5/1941. 

П Асс no 30 WWCC, НР 18/3/1940 
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attempted to re-establish their authority. We have references to the Nilgiri 
darbar trying to victimise lakhrajdars and prosecute people illegally;” the 
resumption of land grants by ће Dhenkanal darbar;3 and, the Talcher 
state’s drive to reassert itself through oppression and arrests of Prajamandal 
activists. № 

Coming to the Provincial Congress Committee а PCC), it was 
itself in serious: disarray. The tension within the PCC centred around the 
differences between the factions led by Nilakantha Das and Godavari 
-Misra and the ‘ex-ministers party’. Indiscipline within the PCC became 
virtually the order of the day. The colonial state intervened to instal a 
coalition ministry headed by the landlord of Parliakhemedi in November 
1941. He led a group of ten members, most of whom had broken away 
from the Congress. ' 

The PCC as well as the All India Congress Committee (hereafter AICC) 
High Command had dragged its feet upto December 1940. Whereas the 
PCC’s campaign had stressed the need to stay ready for a fight, and its 
leaders like Harekrushna Mahtab toured various parts of coastal Orissa,!” 
the only concrete activity was to organise-marches in rural агеаз.18 Besides, 
in April 1940 the PCC was reorganised and transformed into a satyagraha 
cominittee. It began enrolling satyagrahis and projecting the Gandhian 
alternatives of spinning khadi and the promotion of constructive work. It, 
also issued three leaflets focusing on non-cooperation with the war.!? 

However, the general atmosphere continued to be one of uncertainty 
and a lack of enthusiasm within the PCC, with some Congressmen wanting 
Gandhi to initiate a mass Civil Disobedience Movement instead of a 
satyagraha. In October 1940 the PCC circulated its plans for a ‘new type’ of 
satyagraha which was initiated by Gandhi.” The approach marked ап 
attempt to reconcile the existing popular pressures (especially against the, 
war)?! with the politics of demobilisation, and led to the evolution of the, 

‘individual satyagraha’. 

The ‘individual satyagraha’ was extremely selective about its participants. 

It was made clear by the PCC that no Congressman was to carry out any 


12 HP 18/3/1940, 18/1/1941 

№ Асс no 30 WWCC 

H НР 18/2/1940, 18/1/1941; All India State Peoples’ Conference, file no. 164, Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library (NMME), New Delhi (hereafter AISPC). 

"HP 18/2/1940. 

№№ НР 18/7/1941 

НР 18/1/1940: Асс по 56, 59 WWCC | 

18 Асс. по. 30, 59 WWCC 

19 Асс по 30 WWCC. 

% Ibid. 

`L In fact. the anti-war agitation had developed in Orissa even before the PCC launched the 
‘individual satyagraha’ 
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propaganda against the war or disobey the law except those satyagrahis 
who were selected by Gandhi.” : 


~ The State of the Peasant Movement 


We now examine how the peasants and tribals of the province interacted 
with these processes focusing first on the three coastal districts of Cuttack, 
Puri and Balasore. What seems clear is the dampening of the peasant move- 
- ment in comparison with the 1936-39 phase.” 

The Kisan Sangha’s first major task was the observance of tne ‘Independence 
Day’ celebration of 26 January.1940. The idea was to link this celebration with 
kisan rallies and the student movement. Simultaneously, the PCC attempted 
to increase its influence (especially in Balasore). The militant peasants of 
the coastal tract responded favourably to these moves and a number of 
peasant meetings were arranged which each attracted between 300 and 1000 
people. The central focus at these meetings was on anti-imperialism with 
references to the resignation of the Congress ministry and the Viceroy’s 
° role in blocking the Madras Estates Land Act (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 1937, 
which had aimed to rationalise the rent structure of Ganjam, since it was 
very high.” 

Around this time the All India Kisan Sabha held its fifth session at Palasa 
(in Andhra Pradesh) from 23 to 27 March. Although held in an atmosphere 
of repression with the President-elect arrested, this session was well-reported 
in the Oriya press. Orissa was represented by Sachidananda Routroy. A 
left-wing activist and writer with a Congress family background, Routroy 
reflected the thinning down of the gulf between the intellectual and the 
peasant. 

It was after the Palasa session that the Kisan Sangha began planning for 
a no-rent campaign as а possible alternative to the Congress’ satyagraha 
and constructive programme. It set up schools in some areas to politicise 
the peasantry.”6 

Meanwhile, there was an absence of serious conflicts in the government 
estates.: This perhaps reflects an overall decline of the anti-imperialist 
struggle, and the important role of intermediary agencies of power/control 
created by the colonial administration. However, the pressure of the peasant 


1 Acc па 30 WWCC, НР 18/10/1940 As late as October 1940 Samaj. the organ ot the 
PCC carried advertisements of war savings and appeals for the war fund; 18/11/1940 

> Although the Socialists and Communists were inclined.in favour of open disobedience 
they accepted the position of the Congress in order to maintain the anti-imperialist front 

= НР 18/1/1940. the wech long Kisan railics were addressed by leading Congressmen like 
Biswanath Das 

* М А Rasul, A History of the All-india Казан Sabha, Calcutta. 1974, Chapter 5, Sachid- 
ananda Routroy, Granthabalt Part 2, Oriya, Cuttack, 1979. р 10. НР 18/3/1940 

%№ Acc no ЗО WWCC 
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movement did lead to tension between the landlords and peasants of Kanika, 
Aul and Dompara. The district of Puri seems to have emerged as a centre 
of the peasant movement, where it focused on the smaller landlords. We 
also get evidence of friction between the ‘mobile Vishnu’—the Raja of 
Puri—and his peasants, which was centred around the ыы of mutation 
fees.?7 

Our evidence also suggests the existence of strong pressures against the 
war collections in Puri district. This prompted the Puri District Congress 
Committee (hereafter DCC) to issue a circular (September 1940) criticising, 
and giving details of forced war collections in rural агеа$.28 

While discussing the coastal tract, mention must also be made of the 
increase in small-scale crime, especially in the districts of Cuttack and Balasore. 
This took the form especially of ‘thefts’ of foodstuffs and utensils,” reflect- 
ing the depressed economic eonditions. More disturbingly, there was 
communal tension in Cuttack, attempts to organise the Hindu Mahasabha 
in Puri and the increasing identification of the Muslim League as ‘pro- 

‘imperialist’ in Balasore (giving its support to campaign for the war 
effort). А 

As for the princely states there was a marked decline of Һе Prajamandal 
movement if one compares it with 1938. In this phase Talcher emerged 
as a storm centre of the state peoples’ movement. We get innumerable 
references to the state Prajamandal having meetings (on occasions with 
other states).?! 

As for the Jeypur zamindari we get references to a series of Congress 
meetings. The focus was on the forced war collections and on occasions 
appeals were made to women to become politically асйуе.3? What is remark- 
able is the toning down of the anti-feudal struggle, which marked a con- 
tinuity of the роз{-1937 election pattern. - 

One notices ‘the growing popularity of tribal Congress activists in the 
zamindari like Laxman Naiko of Tentuligumma (Malkangiri). He moved 
extensively in the forest tracts of Malkangiri usually covering 30 to 40 miles 
a day. Popular perceptions located him as the ‘Gandhi of Malkangiri’. 
People followed him іп crowds wherever he went. Although one observes 
a shift to more acceptable forms of PCC politics, in line with the post-election 


7 ‘Report оп the Land Revenue Adminstration of the Districts of North Orissa for the Year 
1938-39, Cuttack, 1941, pp. 5-9. 

HP 18/9/1940. 

9 Е А. О Perkin, Report on the Administration of the Police in the Province уо Опа for 
the Year 1940, Cuttack, 1941, p. 14. 

© НР 18/1/1940, 18/2/1940, Асс no 59 WWCC. 

` AISPC 164 

2 HP 18/9/1940, Асс по. 30 WWCC е 

* Interview: Krushna Chandra Biso! (Јеуриг. June 1981) 
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(1937) phase, Laxman’s activities did cause some concern to the colonial as 
well as the estate authorities.» 

The zamindari witnessed the sudden increase of ‘petty’ crimes like 
‘thefts’ of foodstuff.*° Tribal supporters of the Congress gave up meat and 
liquor. This reflected the emulation of features of Hindu society and was, 
perhaps, associated with the complex process of the hegemonisation of the 
tribals by the Congress. But emulation could also be a kind of self-assertion 
although we have no evidence of conflicts with liquor distributors in this 
phase. 

By the end of 1940 it was clear that there had been a decline in the primary 
membership of the Congress. The following table illustrates the links 
between this trend and the decline of the anti-imperialist struggle and the 
peasant movement in Orissa. 


Table 1 
КЕ Number of primary 
Congress members in Orissa” 
1938 1939 “1940 
1,98,325 ' 1,23,900 ? . 45,837 


In 1940'there were 27,769 renewals. The total strength of the Congress in: 
the urban areas was 2,370 as against 43,467 in the countryside**—a pheno- 
menon which reflects the stronger hold of the Congress in the countryside. 
However, what needs to be emphasised is that this decline in membership 
did not denote a decline in its popular acceptance as an instrument of 
struggle. АША „| 

Keeping this in mind we сап now proceed to discuss the next phase 
which began with the inauguration of the ‘individual satyagraha’ on 1 
December 1940. In the coastal tract prominent leaders of the PCC like 
Mahtab, Biswanath Das and Nabakrushna Choudhury offered ‘individual 
satyagraha’. In speeches delivered before their arrest these leaders focused 

` on. the need to remain peaceful and reiterated Gandhi’s appeal to promote 
unity with untouchables and Muslims, spin khadi and promote swadeshi. 
As for the war, they stressed the ‘non-violent’ approach to it, criticised the 
colonial government for dragging India into the war and appealed to 
t 

ч Dasarathi Nanda, Saheed Laxman Naik, Onya; Berhampur, 1977, pp. 72, 76; S. Sangarina, 
“Revolts ш Orissa—Martyr Laxman Naik, А Hero of the Freedom Movement’, in V Ragavasah, 
ed., Tribal Revolts, Nellore, 1971, p 250. 

% Perkin, Administration of Police, р 14 

% For details, Pati, ‘Peasants, Tribals’, Chapter 5. 


37 НР 18/12/1940; AICC Private Papers G-1/1941, NMML, New Delhi. 
W G-1/1941 
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people not to pay the war subscriptions.°° On some occasions katas were 
selected to attract the attention of the rural folk.” | 

In February 1941 all the DCCs and the Primary Congress Committees 
were suspended and Gouranga Charan Das, Satyabadi Nanda and Nilambar ` 
Das were appointed to conduct the ‘individual satyagraha’ in the districts of 
Cuttack, Puri and Balasore respectively.“! The AICC wanted to keep this — 
movement confined to its political framework. This was to be achieved 
through the selection of satyagrahis by Gandhi and the instruction that 
Villagers should not go to towns to offer satyagraha.*2 The PCC also sought 
to reinforce this thrust by tightening satyagrahi recruitment, as well as 
permitting only satyagrahis to make speeches.” 

After February 1941 a lull gradually developed in the ‘individual satya- 
graha’ movement.“ While the colonial government adopted a ‘leave them 
alone’ attitude,” we find some reluctance among the released satyagrahis ' 
to get re-arrested.*° Consequently, by May 1941 the ‘individual satyagraha’ 
movement began fizzling out in coastal Orissa and had, in fact, died by the 
time it was formally suspended in December 1941. 

’ As can be observed, the peasants and tribals of coastal Orissa were kept 
out of this movement. As for the Kisan Sangha, it held a conference at 
Khurda (8 June 1941), presided over by Jamunalal Karzi (the peasant’ 
leader of Bihar). Damodar Misra (chairman, reception committee) 
` emphasised the dictatorial character of the Congress while Karzi pointed to 
the futility of the ‘individual satyagraha’ and recommended relief to the 
` peasantry in the form of taccavi loans, rent remission and setting up of 
free food centres. The conference focused on the sufferings of the peasants 
at the hands of the imperialists, the capitalists and the zamindars. lt characte- 
rised the war as an ‘imperialist’ war into which Indja had been dragged. The 
Kisan conference reiterated its position-of cooperation with every anti- 
imperialist organisation in order to achieve freedom and criticised the 
Viceroy for turning down the Madras Estates Land Act (Orissa Amend- 
ment) Bill.” 
_ 1941 saw the Kisan Sabha quite active in the coastal tract. However, it 
was Balasore where the Kisan Sangha made deep inroads. Its activists like 
- Sachidananda Routroy were moving extensively all over the district. 48 At 


3 Acc. по. 30, 52; 60 WWCC. 

4 Acc. no. 51; 60 WWCC. 

4V Асс. по. 30 WWCC 2 

© Ibid. : 5 
а HP 18/4/1941; Acc. no. , 59, 

44 НР 18/3/1941. 

45 Асс. по. 51; 59 WWCC. 

4 HP 18/11/1941. 

є НР 18/6/1941. 

4 Асс. по. 59; 60 WWCC. 
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Dhamnagar a Water Tax Association wás established to oppose the govern- 
ment policy of levying water tax, which culminated in the establishment of 
a Kisan Sangha.” There was opposition to the ‘individual satyagraha’ form 
of politics in certain areas like Eram, Basudevpur and Bhadrak.® And, in 
the context of food scarcity in Balasore the ‘individual satyagraha’ assumed 
а form unforeseen by the Congress, with local people offering satyagraha 
in front of the houses of paddy hoarders.>! 

These efforts of the Kisan Sangha were ‘frowned upon by the official 
Congress Party’. In-an attempt to maintain its position the PCC did try to 
set up a parallel Kisan organisation which did not succeed.” The PCC 
President issued a statement asking the Congress workers to stay out of the 
Kisan Sangha’s activities as it preached class war, which would retard the 
political progress of the country. 

Finally. a mention must be made of the continuation of certain trends 
observed in 1940—‘petty’ сгіте,5* communal tension and the economic 
pressures resulting because of scarcity and the price rise of essential com- 

- modities (which became acute with the declaration of war).°> 
As for the princely states, the ‘individual satyagraha’ failed to evoke 


- much response from Nilgiri. In Talcher Prajamandal activists like Pabitra-- 


mohan Pradhan were arrested for ottering ‘individual satyagraha’.* 

` Аз for the Jeypur zamindari we have already noted the strong anti- 
imperialist current and the development of an anti-war agitation even 
before the PCC and the AICC had launched the ‘individual satyagraha’. 
Consequently, the peasants and tribals of the zamindari were quite responsive 
to the ‘individual satyagraha’.*’ Prominent tribal Congressmen like Laxman 

` Naiko offered ‘individual satyagraha’. 5 One common feature was the pre- 
dominance of tribals and outcastes. These people were mostly small culti- 
vators and a few were agricultural labourers. Most of them gave up eating 


® Асс по. 59 УУСС. ^ 

5 Ibid. 

5! АЙ India Киап Supplement, October 18/19 1941, in Indulal Yaymk Private Papers 
(NMML) file no. 20. . 

2 Perkin, Administration of Police. р. 8. 

53 Yaynik, file no. 20 op. cit.; Acc. по. 30; 59 WWCC.. 

5 Perkin, Administration of Police, р 12 

35 НР 18/2/1941; 18/5/1941; 18/12/1941 

5 AISPC file no. 164. - 

57 НР 18/1/1941; 18/2/1941; 18/3/1941. HP 18/1/1941 reflects on the type of seon who 
participated; thus out of 26 persons arrested there were-approxmately 10 tribals and 4 outcastes, 
and it is not possible to identify the remaining 12 people It is worth noting that the zamindari 
either led or came second to the Cuttack district as far as the number of people arrested for 
participating in the anti-war agitation was concerned 

* Sanganna, ‘Revolts in Orissa’, р. 250; Confidential Police File оп’ Laxman Naiko at 
Mathili police station (hereafter CPFLN); Laxman offered ‘individual satyagraha’ 
twice—once in the Капшп outpost area and once in the Маши area. 
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beef and drinking liquor, spun khadi, instructed people about cotton culti- 
vation and recruited members for the Congress. They went to Jeypur town 
regularly in connection with Xhadi or meetings. They engaged themselves 
in village reconstruction (1.е., clearing roads and ponds) and worked 
towards eradicating illiteracy. We get interesting references to some tribals 
working in Harijan bastis to uplift the latter, and one reference to an aspiring 
satyagrahi (who was a tribal) stopping an early тагпіаре.5° 

There were some satyagrahis who were unemployed, some who described 
themselves as coolies and others’as beggars. In one case released satya- 
grahis asked people to ‘give up’ brass ornaments (worn mostly by the hill 
folk) and eating pigs and fowls. The charkha penetrated the remotest 
corners of the estate and ashram schools were also set up in various parts 
(1.е., Udayagiri, Pandra Guda and Tentuligumma). These features indicate 
the popularity and expansion of the PCC; in 1941-42 even a remote village 
like Tentuligumma boasted of 200 primary Congress members.*! The 
Hinduisation of hill society and social reform currents meant that in Jeypur, 
unlike the coastal tract, the Congress merged to a greater extent with 
. popular aspirations. 


The Shifts, Changes and the Preparation for ‘Quit India’ 
(January—July 1942) 


The ‘individual satyagraha’ was suspended in December 1941.52 In January 
1942 PCC leaders like Mahtab, Nabakrushna Choudhury and Malati 
Choudhury initiated a programme of mass contact. They described the 
war as an ‘imperialist? war which had no relevance for the peasants and workers. 
Reiterating the need to strengthen the Congress they advocated the pro- 
motion of Gandhi’s constructive work. The coalition ministry was also a 
common target of attack. 

In most of these meetings the PCC leaders hinted at a ‘breakdown’ 
which was linked to the Bntish leaving India owing to a civil disorder, or a 
political upheaval or a possible Japanese invasion. The British were either 
asked to go or were referred to as ‘already gone’ since their condition was 
like that of a ‘dying man surviving on medicines’. The ‘enemies’ who ‘looted’ 
the people were distinctly identified and they ranged from the Viceroy and 
the police to the zamindars, sahukars and chaukidars.© 


Я AICC Private Papers file по P20/1940 

© HP 18/10/1941. ` 

61 CPFLN. 

2 Acc. по. 30 WWCC 

HP 18/1/1942. a 
* Асс. по 52 WWCC; this was the general approach of the PCC in sanuary 1942 
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It was also given out that with the departure of the British there would 
be a collapse of the police system which would not be in a position to help 
the propertied classes. Since the landlords would not be able to face the 
people in this altered situation, they were urged to live harmoniously with 
the common people.© 

The PCC leaders also projected alternatives on how to cope with the~ 
‘breakdown’. Thus, the people were advised to store grain, grow cotton, 
spin and weave khadi and organise Congress volunteer corps to protect 
their villages. These, it was stressed, would transform the villages into 
invincible forts.” 

When Mira Ben toured Orissa as Gandhi’s emissary (May 1942) she 
focused on the fact that even if the British ‘withdrew’, the Congress ‘would 
stay’ and look after the people.® She forecast an early Japanese invasion 
and emphasised that in such a case the British would immediately destroy 
railroads and roads before retreating. She criticised the restrictions on 
salt ‘manufacturing’ and advocated their removal in view of the scarcity of 
salt. She also visited Chaudwar where people had been evacuated to make 
way for the construction of an aerodrome and had not been compensated 
for or rehabilitated.” 

These apocalyptic notions were of course, largely reinforced by the 
popular tradition. The concept of pralaya or the ‘end of the world’ (present 
in one form or the other in Hindu and tribal beliefs)” involved the periodic 
destruction of the world for a better one. These views seemed to indicate 
the end of the British empire and. its replacement by the one created by the 
‘Mahatma’ and the Congress, which would be better (swaraj). With the 
distinct possibilities of a Japanese invasion and the return of evacuees from 
Calcutta and Rangoon (captured by the Japanese in March 1942) the belief 
in a ‘breakdown’ got strengthened and a wide variety of rumours circulated 
in the coastal areas.” 

Moreover, every major step taken by the colonial administration seemed 
to strengthen the feeling of an ‘impending doom’, Thus, the arrival of a 
military contingent (January 1942) to counter the possible Japanese invasion 
caused serious alarm. A rumour circulated that cattle and grain would be 
‘commandeered’ and people considered shifting their possessions to safety. 


© Ibid. 

6 Ibid. : 

6 Linlithgow Collection, microfilm no. 84 (NMML); Lewis to Linlithgow, 25/5/1942. 

® Mahtab, Sadhanara Pathe, Oriya; Cuttack, 1972, р. 228. 

7 HP 18/5/1942. т < 

"К.К. Das and L К. Mahapatra, Folklore of Orissa, New Delhi, 1979, рр. 56-57 in fact 
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There were also rumours regarding the possible molestation of women in 
areas where this force would be posted.” 

Lighting restrictions and low-flying aeroplanes’ meant to defend the 
coastal tract also reinforced such apocalyptic notions. A leaflet entitled 
“We are your friends’ dropped from a Royal Air Force plane caused great 
alarm among the peasants of Balasore.” In another instance an evacuee 
` from Burma hoisted a Congress flag on his house, and explained that he 
had heard that this would provide ‘immunity’ from Japanese air гаійѕ.76 We 
get evidence of similar reports from the Jeypur estate, and the case of an 
aeroplane flying overhead without causing any damage was attributed to 
the flying of the Congress flag.” 

The shifting of the secretariat from Cuttack to Sambalpur (necessitated 
by the fear of a Japanese invasion)” was another contributory factor. The- 
news of this spread like lightning. It not only implied a ‘breakdown’ of 
colonial authority, but was also looked upon as a signal for rebellion.” 

In an attempt to delay the movement of Japanese troops in case of a 
possible invasion, the colonial administration seized boats, bicycles and 
buses within twenty miles ofthe coast. Orders were also issued banning 
people from stocking paddy in this ‘war’ zone.® The effect of this can, 
perhaps, be judged from a rumour in coastal Orissa that the government 
had arranged for wagon-loads of sickles and scythes for destroying the 
harvests in the event of an іпуаѕіоп.8! A rumour was current that villages 
three miles on either'side of the Grand Trunk road would be evacuated.” 

Popular conceptions of a ‘breakdown’ were also strengthened by violent 
explosions off the Jagatsingpur coast (Cuttack district) in April 1942 during 
a naval raid directed against British ships by the Japanese. Besides leading 
people to believe that the Japanese had already landed on the Orissa coast, 
it was also looked upon as a supernatural phenomenon.® As a consequence, 
the population of the town of Cuttack got reduced by twenty thousand, 
with the populace fleeing mostly to adjoining rural areas® carrying with 
them their version of the incident. One can also mention the appearance of 


B HP 18/1/1942; Acc. no. 53 WWCC. 

H НР 18/1/1942. 

75 НР 1041942. 

7 HP 18/3/1942 

П Асс. no. 98 WWCC. 
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79 Surendranath Dwivedy, August Biplaba, Onya; Cuttack, 1972, р. 22. 
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® Ibid; Dwivedy, August Biplaba, р. 21 tells us how it was viewed as & ‘supernatural’ pheno- 
menon. 
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a stray barrage-balloon (with about two thousand feet of wire trailing from 
it) at a village in Puri district. A peasant who saw the balloon settling down 
near his house in the moonlight was reported to have devoted the whole 
night to prayer.® 

It was in such a context that Gandhi’s position veered towards unprece- 
dented militancy. By May 1942 he declared: ‘Leave India to God. If that is 
too much, then leave her to anarchy. This ordered disciplined mate 
should go, and if there is complete lawlessness I would risk 10.86 

At the crucial Bombay session of the AICC which passed the ‘Quit 
India’ Resolution (8 August 1942) Orissa was represented by Mahtab, 
Malati Choudhury, Radhakrushna Biswasroi and Surendranath Dwivedy.®’ 
This Resolution reiterated in most unambiguous terms that the British had 
to go. It focused on the non-violent path and envisaged the possibilite of 
the AICC not being able to instruct the people directly. In such a situation 
every participant was expected to function within the framework of the 
general instructions. The Resolution visualised a free India in which power 
would belong to the people as а whole.® 

Within a week of the arrest of the Congress leaders (9 August) handwritten 
leaflets were apparently circulating (secretly) in Orissa.” The leaflets carried. 
Gandhi’s instructions regarding the ‘last struggle of the Congress’ that went 
beyond the framework of the AICC’s, ‘Quit India’ Resolution or the 
Mahatma’s pronouncements. For example, the people were instructed 
to disobey rajas and zamindars, demand zamindari lands and excess 
paddy from the zamindars. In case of refusal they were permitted to 
seize the lands and paddy forcibly. This leaflet also asked people to resort 
to illegal acts such as non-payment of rent, cutting forests and manufac- 
turing salt.” 

As late as August the colonial government was unaware about the extent 
of popular anger in the province.” It tried to align itself with some anti- 
Congress organisations and planned a propaganda campaign against the 
‘Congress Resolution’. As for the coalition ministry, it was too cut-off 
from the masses. Besides advocating the need to support the war and failing ~ 
hopelessly to control prices and food shortages, it recommended strict 
measures to deal with the Quit India Movement.™ 


5 НР 18/5/1942. 
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Charting the Quit India 7 in Orissa (August—-December 1942) 


The beginnings of the Quit India Movement in Orissa can be located in 
Cuttack. Theré were no demonstrations during the arrest of prominent 
Congressmen of the province (numbering about fifty) or the seizure of {һе 
Congress. offices (between 9 August and 13 August). However, immediately 
after this we find evidence of hartals and strikes in Cuttack. This remained 
confined to educational institutions like Ravenshaw College. The students 
of the College went on a strike, began to organise regular meetings which 
were addressed by Student Federation (the Communist Party’s student 
wing) activists, leading finally to the burning of some records and furniture 
of the college. Most of the Student Federation leaders were arrested. 
Evidence also indicates the involvement of some school students of Victoria 
School, Mission School and Academy School.™ 

Meanwhile the Quit India Movement began spreading into the rural 
areas of Cuttack district. Congress ashrams were taken possession of, given 
their symbolic importance.’ Rural schools and hatas also played an 
important role through which the Quit India Movement percolated into the 
countryside.” Between 15 and 30 August there were innumerable instances 
of cutting of telegraph and telephone wires, ‘attacks’ on post offices (which 
also included burning) in various parts of the district and a case of a mail 
runner being robbed. The uniforms of policemen, chaukidars and daffadars 
were burnt, and on occasions they were left naked. The Forest department 
and the Irrigation department were attacked and the Canal Revenue 
offices burnt. In Jajpur the embankment of a distributory canal was cut at 
Andola and the water diverted. The records of an opium shop were destroyed 
and a liquor shop ‘looted’. Symbols of colonialism—road milestones and 
signboards—were removed.” Я 

This phase also saw attempts to tamper with the railway lines. Оп 20 
August a ‘military special’ was derailed between Mandaso and Baruva. 
Railway lines were also damaged at Sonepata (25 August), and the Madras 
Mail encountered obstruction (midnight, 30 August) near the Jenapur 
station.” 

The selectivity of the targets ‘illustrates. the dominance of an anti- 
imperialist current. However, there were elements of an anti-feudal struggle 

% Асс. no. 98 WWCC; Dwivedy, August Biplaba, р. 70, Ramchandra Ram, Sangramee, 
‚ Oriya; Cuttack, 1986, р. 54. 

95 Асс. по. 30 WWCC. 

% Асс. по. 98 WWCC. | 

97 НР3/30/1942 Part I and 1; HP 3/16/1942; Acc. nos. 30; 97; 98; 53; 55 WWCC. It is worth 
speculating whether wire-cuttng also had an ant-feudal dimension given the tact that land- ` 
lords ш coastal Orissa levied a tar tax in the nineteenth century. See, for example, John 
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as well. Various meetings were held at the Sukinda and Madhupur estate 
where plans for a ‘no-rent’ movement were discussed. ‘Attacks’ were also 
launched against the kutcheries of some estates. Thus, during the last week 
of August six kutcheries of.zamindars were burnt in the Jajpur sub-division, 
and, similar action was taken against the kutchery of the Sukinda estate. 
The ‘looting’ of granaries was also reported.” 

Another feature in this phase was the ‘rescue’ of people arrested by the 
police. This reflected not only a defiance of authority but also the. level of 
solidarity created by the Quit India Movement. Here we can cite the example 
of an arrested person being ‘rescued’ by around 200 people from the clutches 
of a constable and.some chaukidars at Tirtol.!© 

In one notable incident about 10,000 people entered J ajpur town in 
about eight batches on 27 August. Shouting slogans, they invited the people 
of the town to join them. Two liquor shops were ‘looted’ during the march 
towards the police station and the sub-divisional officer’s office. They 
halted about 80 yards from the armed guards who stood at the office com- 
plex. Three ‘leaders’ were permitted to approach the officers. In the course 
of their meeting these men said that they had come to prevail upon the 
local officers to resign from their posts. The ‘crowd’ was getting ‘excited’ _ 
and the police were contemplating dispersing them through firing. Suddenly 
a low-flying aeroplane dropped dynamite on the ‘crowd’ scattering the 
people. Although some people remained, the ‘crowd’ dispersed, and con- 
tinued its march quietly. It set fire to the Rambagh post office which was 
about four miles away. 1 

September saw the continuation of ‘attacks’ оп {Ве symbols of colonial 
authority. Alongside there was the ‘re-capturing’ of Congress ashrams 
seized by the colonial administration. However, there was a shift insofar as 
the ‘attacks’ on zamindari kutcheries-were concerned; this trend died 
down, although there is evidence of meetings where such actions were 
planned. The target seems to have shifted to the court rooms of the colonial 
administration. 1 

Although these activities eclipsed the happenings in urban areas, a merging 
of hopes and aspirations between the rural and urban areas can be perceived. 
Students at Cuttack appealed to the people to burn thanas and government 
buildings and cut telegraph lines!°—actions which were enthusiastically 
being implemented in the countryside. 
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Ersama had emerged as a centre of militancy. On the morning of 6 
September a ‘crowd’ of about 700 persons ‘armed’ with various kinds of 
‘weapons’ from 13 villages reached the police station. The sub-inspector 
and his assistant ‘requested’ the ‘crowd’ to refrain from violence. The 
people ‘seized’ the sub-inspector and kept him in ‘confinement’ and the 
other ‘policemen were forced to remain inactive ‘on pain of being put to 
death’. After this the ‘crowd’ destroyed the doors, windows and the furniture 
at the police station and set them on fire along with the records. They shouted 
that the British government ‘should go away from India’ and that the police- 
men should resign from their posts and burn their uniforms. Slogans like 
‘Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’ and ‘Swadhin Bharat Ki Jai’ were also raised. 
After this the ‘crowd’ proceeded to the local post office which was set on 
tire. Next, the ganja and the opium shop was ‘looted’.1% 

By October, the Quit India Movement seemed to have lost its momentum 
in the’ district of Cuttack. A bulletin issued by Surendranath Dwivedy (2 
October, Gandhi Jayanti) tried to infuse militancy and enthusiasm. It 
called out: 


The funeral pyre of this weak Government is burning in flames through- 
out the country. On the ashes of the Government, on the carcasses of 
this beastly administration and the grave of this sinful kingdom will be 
erected the Government of our labourers and cultivators and administration 
of justice and righteousness. р 

It directed its anger at the coalition ministry and cailed it an agent of the 
British. However, its call for a hartal was not successful. 105 
` By November 1942 the Quit India Movement had almost died down in 
the district. There were a few cases of wire-cutting and a reference to a 
vaccinator being ‘attacked’ at Kissenagar (Binjharpur) by some ‘Congress- 
men’. His registers were snatched away and burnt. Besides some people 
entered the tahsildar’s office at Napang, destroyed his papers and ‘took 
away’ cash amounting to Rs. 700. At Salepur some people entered the 
office of the sub-registrar and asked him to resign. 1% 

The only major activity that we come across in December 1942 is in the 
Sukinda estate. Some Panas (outcastes) initiated a movement to destroy 
paddy fields of ‘loyal’ tenants. This was inspired by the arrest of a Pana leader 
in August 1942. Flag marches and warnings by the police seem to have 
dampened the movement.” | 

On the basis of reports which carry details of some prisoners we ‘get an 
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idea of the type of people who participated in the Quit India Movement in 
Cuttack district. Thus, we see the presence of different castes (including 
agriculturists and ойтеп). Some landless rural folk who came back to the 


`- countryside from Calcutta were also prominent. Their active participation 


is particularly striking and perhaps reflects their heightened consciousness. 
We also witness the participation of ‘poor’ peasants. 18 
As for the Balasore district, the colonial administration launched an 
offensive by arresting prominent Congressmen and seizing the Congress 
offices at Balasore, Soro, Bhadrak, Agarpara and Оћатпараг.!%® Till about 
15 August nothing-much seems to have happened. In a meeting at Chandbali, 
Muralidhar Jena insisted on the payment of compensation to people whose 
boats and lands had been taken over. He seems to have campaigned in a 
similar vein in the interior parts as well. The first major centre of activity ` 
was educational institutions. Students in a large number of schools went on 
‚ Strikes, picketed schools and took out processions. Some furniture ot the 7 
Mission English School was burnt. The students of this institution also 
distributed a leaflet (16 August) which, among other things, asked the 
people to ‘plunder’ salt depots; boycott government officials and induce 
them to resign, to observe hartals in schools and colleges, to paralyse the 
communication system, cut telegraph wires, ‘loot’ post boxes, store food in 
villages, form swaraj panchayats, stop payment of rents and taxes and 
violate forest and other laws through mass civil disobedience. Whereas the 
hartal was observed between 14 and 18 August and developed into picketing 
of excise shops by students,'!° the appeals to the countryside demonstrate 
the thinning down of the barrier between town and country. 
‚ The first major development came about on 17 August at Bhandaripokhari, 
illustrating the spread_of the Quit India Movément into the countryside. А 
meeting had been planned at Kahanrapokhari for this date. Accordingly 
around 500 processionists from Bhandaripokhari and a number of adjoining 
villages got together at Kahanrapokhari. They marched to Bhandaripokhari 
and then returned to Kahanrapokhari for the meeting. On the way it rained 
and the police party that accompanied them took shelter in the thana. A 
police sub-inspector who came to survey the situation was asked to say 
. ‘Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’. On refusing, he was stripped and his cycle taken: 
away. He was ‘struck’ on the head, but because he was an old man he was. 
given a gamcha and allowed to go. After this the ‘crowd’ pursued other 
police officials who hid in some neighbouring houses. 111 
On being crowned with success the ‘crowd’ set about burning almost 


108 Based ой Acc. по. 49 WWCC.” 

19 Acc по. 98 УУСС. - 

10 Асс, по. ЗО WWCC. 

11 Асс. 10.98 WWCC: Prafulla Das, Bharatara Sasastra Mukti Sangram, Опуа; Cuttack, 
1980, p. 721. 
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everything that it came across at the police station, as well as at the officer’s 
quarters. An unsuccessful attempt-was made to burn the money in the post 
office strong-box at the police ‘station. The opium chest was forced open 
and while the opium was left intact approximately Rs. 80 was taken away. 
All the confidential papers and the remaining cash was left intact. The post 
office situated. in the same compound was also burnt. Fearing that these 
actions would invite repression the ‘crowd’ dismantled the bridge (to prevent 
the movement of troops) and disconnected the telegraph wires (to prevent 
this news from spreading).!!2 

In September the Quit India Movement gathered considerable momentum 
and militancy at Balasore. Conch shells and drums were used to mobilise 
large numbers of villagers to face the police. In many areas parallel panchayats 


‘” sprang up to settle disputes. Appeals were made to police officers to dis- . 


obey their superiors. An effigy of the British government was slapped and 
its ears boxed before it was burnt at Jaleshwar. In September Dhamnagar 
_ emerged as a strong centre of the Quit India Movement. People ‘extorted’ 
paddy from mahajans and also burnt uniforms of chaukidars—showing 
the co-existence of the two strands of struggle. Dhamnagar was identified 
as a ‘disturbed area’ and the-police staged a ‘flag march’ on 2 September. A 
‘crowd’ of about 200 approached the police and asked them to leave the 
place and resign ‘from their posts. As the police began to fix bayonets, the 
* ‘crowd’ dispersed. 

In an effort to arrest Muralidhar Panda who was a leader of the Dhamnagar 
area, the police force reached Katasahi on 22 September, where they faced 
a ‘crowd’ of 3000 people.: Оп seeing the police force approaching, the 
‘crowd’ blew conches aud signalled through drum-beats to the neighbour- 
ing’ villages. Very soon their numbers swelled to about 5,000. Muralidhar 
Panda enquired from the police sub-inspector the reason for his visit and 
asked the police party to leave immediately. When the policemen refused 
Panda informed the ‘crowd’ that the police were there only for show, that 
they had no ammunition-and were never known to shoot. | 

In the events that followed, the sub-inspector’s hat was ‘damaged’ by a 
lathi ‘blow’, he was ‘pushed’, his shirt torn and as a result he fell down. An 
abortive attempt was made to snatch a rifle from a constable. What followed 
was a firing without any formal order. About 10 people fell down and the 

‘crowd’ retreated by about 500 yards. After this the police force withdrew. 
The next morning Panda accompanying the dead and the ‘injured went over 
to Bhadrak and surrendered to the police.!4 

Equally militant and enthusiastic were the people of Khairadhi. In an 
attempt to restore ‘order’ a police party went over to Khairadhi on 22 
September and arrested Башан Raut, a prominent activist of the Quit 
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India Movement in this area. At night the police party camped at the house 
of the village union president. A ‘crowd’ of about 500 people ‘armed’ with 
lathis, axes, bows and arrows ‘attacked’ the police camp and ‘rescued’ the 
prisoner. The sub-inspector was bound with a rope and the other police- 
men were ‘assaulted’ and their uniforms burnt. The village union president 
was also made a target of ‘assault’ and his shop was ‘looted’ .!14 
; After this a strong police force was despatched. At Tudagadia hata some 
_ people ‘insulted’ the sub-inspector and took off his hat. When the police- 
men reached Khairadhi they were received by a ‘crowd’ of about 300 to 400 
people who were ‘armed’ with lathis, and who blew conch-shells drawing a 
large number of people from the adjoining area. The sub-inspector was 
asked why he had come and was warned that the police would have to 
arrest everyone or shoot before they could arrest Raut. The police opened 
fire but no one was hit by the bullets. After this the policemen withdrew. 

The police made another attempt the next day. They were greeted with 
conch-shell blasts. At Panisali some searches were made. After this the 
police force went to Khairadhi. When they had gone into a house to search 
it, someone set fire to it and cried out to ‘attack’ the police party. The 
police opened fire killing two people. After this the police force retreated 
from the scene with the dead bodies. 

At about 3 p.m. a ‘crowd’ of about 100 people dreunde the оше аї 
Tudigadia in order to rescue ће dead’bodies and the arrested people. They 
were ‘armed’ with katuries, lathis, bows and arrows. The police opened fire 
killing 3 Santhals of Nilgiri and also caught hold of 19 people." 

In Basudevpur too the Quit India Resolution was received very enthusi- 
astically. Here the movement began with the boycott of educational 
institutions and a no-rent/tax movement. The picketings in front of the, 
government offices, meetings and procession served to raise the conscious- 
ness of the people. As the news from various parts of the country poured · 
in, four Karmee Sammilanis were held at Iram, Suan, Baranda and Guda. 

Iram got regular news and directions from the underground Congress 
Socialist Party leaders like Surendranath Dwivedy and Gourmohan Das. 
In the Basudevpur area Iram became the focal point of the Quit India 
Movement. A banara sena (led by Aniruddha Mohanty) and a guerilla sena 
(led by Ramanarayan Das) were set up. Along with this, big meetings were 
organised at Iram (27 August; 7, 12, 22 September), Sankaru (9 September), 
Guda (13 September), Bedhada (11 September), Brahmana Gaon (13 
September) and Basudevpur (18 September). The triangular tract between 
the rivers Kansabausa and Gamei was declared to be a ‘liberated’ zone 
(17 September) and referred to as the Swadhin Banchanidhi Chakla after 
the famous nationalist poet/singer Banchanidhi Mohanty. This was an 
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inaccéssible tract during the monsoons, and it was here that a parallel govern- 
ment with its administrative parishad, court, jail and secretariat was set up. 

In the ‘liberated’ zone all the government institutions were rejected. 
Licensed vendors of the government selling intoxicants were sentenced to 7 
years imprisonment. Boatmen were asked not to ferry policemen across 
the rivers. The santi sena conducted marches in the area which enthused 
people to enroll as recruits for the volunteer corps. It came to be believed 
that the British government had beén destroyed and that under a swaraj 
government no taxes would be paid and the paddy of the rich would be 
available to the poor. 

Very soon, people stopped paying the chaukidari tax. There was a ‘raid’ 
on the coastal watching station at Kulkati (20 September) in which the staff , 
present was ‘assaulted’ and driven out. Instructions were also issued at 
meetings to burn the uniforms of chaukidars and daffadars. A strict watch 
was kept over Radhakanta Padhi, the zamindar of Iram, who tried to 
mediate between the government and the peasants. In about 25 villages in 
` the Swadhin Banchanidhi Chakla the authority of the colonial government 

was non-existent for three weeks. 

The colonial administration began to plan the restoration of their authority ` 

„in the ‘liberated’ zone. A police party was sent out and by terrorising the 
boatmen it managed to cross the river. However, once in the ‘liberated’ 
zone it faced non-cooperation by the people and, as a result, was forced to 
camp at the residence of the zamindar, Radhakanta Padhi. Its first major 
action was symbolic—thus the satyagraha ashram at Sadeipada was locked 
up. Very soon important leaders like Banchanidhi Agasti and Arjun Biswal 
were arrested (19 September). This was opposed through Aartals at the 
hatas, especially at Basudevpur, Bedhada;Iram, Padmapur and Brahmana 
Gaon. A protest meeting was organised at Iram (22 September) to condemn 
these arrests. 

Around this time the peasants were exposed to seven acute spells of floods 
which destroyed their crops and created serious shortages. While carrying 
on the struggle against imperialism we get reference to peoples’ committees , 
forcing mahajans to release grain from their hoarded granaries to the affected 
people. The anger against Radhakanta Padhi also led them to seize his 
grain stock on 28 September. 

On 28 September the police decided to act. As Hy advanced towards 
Iram conch-shell warnings were relayed from village to village. People 
marched to Melanapada (Iram) from different adjoining villages like Suan, 
Sudarshanpur. Artu, Padhua, Bachchada and Sankarpur. Slogans like 
Bharat Mata Ki Jai, Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai, Angrezi Raj Dhwansa Hou, 
which expressed popular aspirations were raised. Around 500 women turned 
up for the meeting. The people were determined to resist the ‘illegal’ entry 
ot the police force into their ‘liberated’ zone. 
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_ At the meeting at Melanapada, Kamala Prasad Kar addressed the people 

and explained that by having the meeting they had violated colonial authority, 
since Sec. 144 had been clamped. He warned that they might have to face 
lathis and bullets and advised the people to remain non-violent. At this 
time some chaukidars passed that way, carrying the baggage of the police- 
men which уеге seized but returned. 

After this the police landed at the place and fired at the crowd killing 26 . 
and injuring 46 others. Following this around 200 women came out and 
stood before the police and ‘declared swaraj.’ They went back to their villages 
and distributed hoarded grain to the needy. When some people went to 
protest at Bhadrak (in front of the court) they were arrested as ‘Communists’. 

At this stage let us try to say something about the type of people who 
participated i in the Quit India Movement at Iram. What needs to be noted: 
is the participation of outcastes along with high castes (like Brahmins and 
Karanas). Our evidente also indicates the active participation of landless 
agricultural labourers,!!® which not only demonstrates the broad social 
composition but also how the sweep of the anti-imperialist struggle could 
make it possible for them to relate to the Quit India Movement. 

By October the Quit India Movement had become considerably subdued 


in Balasore. The imposition of collective fines,!"” attachment of property ` ” 


and repression were used to restore colonial authority. Nevertheless people 
were being asked to. non-cooperate with the government, not to pay the 
chaukidari tax and other government revenues in the district. In the Gurpal 
area an organisation called National Government was established which 
advised the people not to pay taxes, etc., and to force the rural police to 
resign.!!8 However the arrest of Surendranath Dwivedy (October 1942)1!9 
signified the end of underground bulletins which had helped spread the 
message of revolt. 

Thus, after October the Quit India Movement fizzled out in the Balasore ~ 
district. It survived if at all, only in symbolic acts like the ‘taking over’ of 
the Kumbharia Congress office (Bhandaripgkhari) by a woman Congress 
worker. !20 

At Puri a similar pattern is witnessed. With the arrests and seizures of 
Congressmen and Congress offices, respectively, nothing happened till 
about 15 August save a few protest meetings. Strikes followed in educational 
institutions (for example, the Sanskrit College and Puri Zilla School at 


16 Sudhakar Acharya, Swadhinata Sangrama Bhumi Гат; Oriya; Cuttack, 1977, pp. 
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Puri town, the high schools at Nimapara, Olsing and Banpur). It was through 
these institutions that the Quit India Movement spread into the country- 
side, although nothing much seems to have happened till about the end of 
August.! 121 ` 

In September, the Quit India Менем spread to the countryside. It 
began with the cutting of telephone wires at the Bhubaneshwar railway 
station and-at Delang. The first major indication of this shift is evident from 
a meeting at Nimapara (16 September). People from villages like Hanspada, 
Bhatabanda, Chanarpada, Miniganj, Andhia, Dihasahi and Villigram as . 
well as some Bauris (outcastes) from Dihabari assembled at the Barabati 
field. . 

The tension and conflicts against both the internal and the external 
exploiters surfaced at this meeting. An unknown person asked the audience 
not to pay rent to the zamindars as well as the government. A crowd of 
about 500 people then proceeded to the police station in order to persuade 
the policemen to resign. On their way, they met a police inspector who was 

‘requested’ to give up his job. 

As the crowd reached the police station it was asked not to enter the 
compound. This led to their pelting the police station, and the police resorted 
to firing which resulted in the death of one person and the injuries of some 
others. The crowd retreated but very soon abortive attempts were made to 
burn a Public Works Department bungalow and a post office. On 19 
September the villages of Hanspada and Chanarpada were raided by the 
police in an attempt to smother the rising; three important leaders were 
arrested and a collective fine of Rs. 1500 was imposed on the villagers.” 

In September strikes in some educational institutions (for example, Puri 
Zilla School and Sanskrit College) continued. Besides, 400 weavers from 
the adjoining state of Nayagarh assembled at Bolgarh (Puri) to demonstrate 
before the sub-divisional officer, demanding the release of the Dighri 
Khadi Centre (28 September) which had been seized. When told by rep- 
resentatives of the colonial administraticn that the matter was being con- 
sidered by the government they dispersed.1% But by October 1942 the Quit 
India Movement seems to have died down in Puri district. 

As for the princely states, at Nilgiri the Quit India Movement began (15 
August) with a boycott of officials arid the burning of their uniforms, as a 
protest against the arrest of some prominent Congressmen. Some meetings 

“were arranged to violate prohibitory orders. Very soon these assumed а 
mass character.and virtually every village joined іп. It was a regular feature 
to have 12,000 to 14,000 people march up to the Nilgiri town from different 
parts of the state, singing songs and beating drums and organising meetings. 

21 Асс. по. 98 WWCC. 
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Some activists of the Prajamandal like Banamali Das, a Communist, went - 

underground. A noticeable feature of this phase was the large-scale violation 

‚ of forest laws. Appeals were also made to state officials to join the Quit 
India Movement. This was sometimes accompanied by the burning of 
uniforms of state officials, a popular form of protest. The Prajamandal had 
a meeting on 22 August where it was decided that the leading activists 

‘would go underground. The police arrived at this meeting and arrested the 
leading Congressmen including Kailash Chandra Mohanty. 

Upon hearing the news of the arrests people followed their leaders to the 
jail gate of Nilgiri town. An activist of the Prajamandal, Shyamaprasad 
Chaudhuri mentioned that a day would come when the citizens would 
remove every brick from the jail. This alarmed the darbar which requisitioned ` 
war planes and 200 men from the Eastern Joint: Union. This altered the 
situation considerably. There were aerial attacks on ‘crowds’ at Ajodhya 
who were marching in a procession, and on people in boats when they were 
crossing the Son river for a meeting. There were few aerial attacks and 
military repression on processions at Chandipur, Gopinathpur and Katha- 
pada. At Berhampur around 80 people surrounded the police party. At the 
intervention of the Political Agent the crowd withdrew. Once the poliċe- 
men were set free the Political Agent ordered a firing, killing three people. 
The crowd retreated and reassembled to find that the police force had 
gone away. At Ishwarpur an attempt was made to burn the police station. 
However, the plan failed for want of favourable weather. 

An unnerved Raja of Nilgiri tried to prevent meetings associated with 
the ‘unity week’ in November 1942, through arrests. The ‘unity week’ was 
supported by the Prajamandal activists who had gone underground. 
Around this time the major demands of the Prajamandal included the 
release of political prisoners, cancellation of warrants and collective fines 
and the restoration of rights to organise meetings. A signature campaign 
was launched in some parts of the state like Panchakhada and Athakhunt 
demanding exemptions from taxes and fines which had been imposed. Our 
evidence indicates that peasants who had links with the Kisan Sangha were 
not given loans by the moneylenders. However, they held out depending 
on the forests for their food. | 

In this phase the people were exposed to ruthless repression, personally 
supervised by the Political Agent. From every village two or three people 

_ were arrested. Some people were forced to leave the state, collective fines 
were imposed (at the rate of Re. 1 per person or Rs. 78 to Rs. 154 per village) 
and lootings, firings, rapes and beatings became the order of the day. The 
Prajamandal retaliated through a total boycott of state officials. 
This repressive policy was also directed against the Communist Party at 
Nilgiri, with arrests of its cadre (for periods ranging from 15 days to three 
- to four months). On occasions some activists were kept under house arrest 
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or forced to leave the state. A meeting where Communists were explaining 
their policy of support to the war was attacked by the colonial police. 

It is not possible to have a clear picture of the participants in the Quit 
India Movement in Nilgiri. However of the 80 people arrested on ‘serious’ 
charges, about 50 per cent belonged to dominant castes (i.e., Brahmins 
and Karanas), 12 belonged to agriculturist castes, 13 were cowherds, three 
were outcastes and there was one Santhal. As can be seen people from 
different castes, as well as outcastes and tribals participated in the Quit 
India Movement in Nilgiri. 

A very significant development of the Quit India Movement in the 
state was that the Raja was forced to stay outside the state till 1946. 
Popular perceptions located this as a symbol of victory of the Prajamandal 
struggle. 124 

As for Dhenkanal, the darbar in its drive to smother the Prajamandal 
movement had arrested some of its leading activists. After the news of the 
Quit India Movement reached the state Baishnab Pattnaik escaped from 
house arrest and moved in the Palasuni and Parjang area mobilising people 
for the Quit India Movement. Nearly 300 people got together in the forest 
and planned to raid the armoury at Madhi with muzzle loaded guns. On 26 
August about 19 people (including some daily wage labourers) ‘liberated’ 
the armoury at Madhi with crowbars and swords. Their job was quite easy 
since the armoury was left relatively unguarded as the chief's son’s birthday 
was being observed’ and the guards had gone over to the capital; two police- 
men and a few chaukidars were locked up in the hazaat. Shouting slogans 
like ‘Prajamandal Ki Jai’ and “Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’, the symbols of the 
British and the Raja (for example, barracks) were burnt. 

After this a meeting was held in which about 15,000 to 20,000 people 
participated. Here the decision to set up a popular government was arti- 
culated. Accordingly, local committees and ‘death squads’ were set up. 

Subsequently the Raja’s granary at Malapara was ‘looted’ and the grain 
distributed to the people. Papers of sahukars were burnt, along with å local 
school and the police station at Chapur (2 September). The darbar got 
news of these developments. With the assistance of three platoons of 
colonial army and aerial support the darbar met the rebels. Two activists 
(Віга and Benu) were killed and Baishnab Pattnaik got seriously injured _ 
and had to desert the state. 15 

The Quit India Movement evoked a swift response from the state of 
Talcher. With their experience of the 1938 hizrat the people were attracted 

14 Nilgiri Praja Andolana Compilation Committee, Nilgiri Praja Andolanara Itihas, Onya; 
Balasore, 1982, pp. 102-122; Interview: Banamali Das, Nilgin, May 1982; Muktijuddhya 
13/10/1942; 30/10/1942; 12/12/1942; Mahtab et al. ; Freedom Movement, Vol. IV, р. 86; р. 145; 
Nilgiri Ra Itihas’ in Gyanamruta, Oriya; ? 1972, p. 59; Basudev Panda, ‘The Prajamandal 
Movement of Nilgiri’ іп The Eastern Times,.Cuttack, 23 May 1981. 

15 HP 3/16/1942; Interview: Baishnab Pattnaik, Dhenkanal, June 1985. 
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to a movement which called for a direct confrontation with the British and 
which asked them to be their own leaders. In the beginning the people of 
` Talcher attempted to establish some coordination with the people of adjoin- 
ing states like Dhenkanal. The darbar decided to deal with the Prajamandal 
with an iron hand. This led to the arrest of the entire Prajamandal leader- 
ship and some activists were forced to go underground. However it seems that 
the Prajamandal leadership could send out directions to the state people 
from jail. This situation was altered when around the end of August 1942 
` Pabitra Mohan Pradhan (President, Prajamandal) escaped from the jail. 
However it came to be.widely believed by the state people that Pradhan 
had been murdered by the darbar. 

The past experience of struggle, a rise in consciousness, the дей to 
fight British imperialism and the oppressive darbar rallied the people to 
militancy. Popular perceptions wanted an end of the Raja, viewed the 
‘passing: of the lath? by Gandhi approvingly and aspired for the establish- 
ment of a ‘praja raija’ (swaraj). In fact, when the Prajamandal leadership 
_ conceptualised the establishment of a ‘chasi-mulia’(i.e., peasant—-worker) 
raj in response to the Quit India Resolution or the resorting to a militant 
struggle through guerilla warfare in coordination with other states, it 
mirrored the popular perceptions and the heightened consciousness of the 
state people. 

In this context the news of Pradhan’s death shocked eee in the state. 
On 1 September at a meeting at Paniola (Angul) the Prajamandal considered 
breaking open the jail. At another meeting on 3 September at village 
Kumunda it was decided to abide by the Quit India Resolution, destroy 
the state authority and the ruling dynasty and set ир а chasi-mulia raj. 
It was also decided to capture the capital and the palace on 6 September ' 
at 1.00 a.m. 

People all over the state refused to submit to the authority of the darbar 
after this. Schools, courts and offices were closed down. The refrain to 
destroy the ruler’s family and the state’s authority was on everybody’s 
lips, along with Gandhi’s instructions of driving out the British and set- 
ting up panchayats at the village level. The officials of the state were 
won over, either voluntarily or through demonstrations of popular anger 
which were directed against the uniforms and papers of state officials. 
On occasions they were made to swear (on symbols of Hinduism like 
Tulasi leaves) that they had given up links with the darbar and that they 
had accepted the Prajamandal sarkar. Some arms were also seized from 


- state officials: 


` As the movement developed, there were incidents of the destruction of 
telephone and telegraph lines in order to prevent the movement of-colonial ' 
troops. The Cuttack-Talcher railway line was destroyed for several 
miles. However it seems that the communication network controlled by the 
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chasi-mazdur raj was left undamaged. With the chasi-mazdur raj taking 
over the police station and the suk-divisional offices, a parallel system of 
the people was established. 

The Prajamandal’s programme reflected a popular peasant utopia. It 
aimed to provide food, shelter and clothing to all, reduce rents, help the 
unemployed with jobs and land and improve the system of education, 
health and water supply. Given the presence of mines and factories in 
the state, it planned to increase wages and take over these from foreign 
companies. 

On 3 September the Raja approached the colonial government for help. 
He requisitioned the services of the Royal Air Force and the Royal Military 
infantry from 4 September 1942. From this day aeroplanes circled over the 
state and in some areas dropped leaflets asking people to give up their path 
of confrontation. In some places smoke-bombs and teargas shells were 
dropped to scare people. It was in this context that the Prajamandal had-its 
crucial meeting in its hill base, attended by some activists of the adjoining - 
states as well.. It reiterated its plans to drive out the British, destroy the 
state authority and establish a chasi-mazdur raj. The idea was to open the 
attack on the Talcher darbar, and subsequently send the peasant army to 
the adjoining states on a similar mission. Some leaders like Pabitra Mohan- 
Pradhan were opposed to this militant course but popular militancy seems 
to have prevailed and even Pradhan was forced to approve this action plan. 

The popular enthusiasm this struggle generated can be perhaps judged 
from the fact that every family sent out all its able-bodied male members 
(excepting one son per family) to join the militia. By 6 September the 
chasi-mazdur тај had been established all over the state, excepting the four 
square miles of Talcher town. The focus was now on the bastion of oppres- 
sion—the Talcher town, which housed the palace and symbolised power 
and authority. People from various parts of the state began their march 
towards the Talcher town, carrying at least a lathi, rice, sag and mudhi. In 
many cases villagers gave them rice as they passed through their villages. 
Although there was no serious arming, some dynamite (seized from the 
stores of the colléries) and a few guns were also carried by some. Slogans 
like Bharat Chada (Quit India), Kara ba Mara (Do or Die), Karibu Мапи 
(Will Do and Die), Bharatu Tadibu (Will drive out from India), Talcher ru 
Tadiba (Will drive out from Talcher), Raja ku Mariba (Will kill the Raja), - 
Chasi-Mulia Sarkar Gadhiba (Will Build a Peasant-Worker Sarkar), drum 
beats and conch-shell blasts rent the air. 

The rebels reached the outskirts of the Talcher town and camped in and 
around a mango grove in a semi-circle, encircling the town оп 7 September. ` 
They tried to negotiate with the ruler for transferring power to the newly 
constituted chasi—-mulia raj. Failing, they attempted to break through the 

enemy lines. This triggered off a conflict in which they were machine-gunned , 
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from the air and under the’ cover of smoke screens the military contingent 
opened fire on them. About four people died on the spot, around 100 people 
were injured and nearly 300 people were arrested. 

This aerial attack along with ruthless firing continued the next day as ` 
well. The state authorities and the colonial administration ‘restored order’ 
through firings, lootings, plunder, rapes and flag marches through every 
village. Aeroplanes assisted them in this operation. Collective fines to the 
tune of Rs. 45,000 were imposed, though the money collected was as much 
as 10 times more. Besides, individual fines were also levied, many Praja- 
mandal activists were forced to leave the state and properties of a large 
number of them were confiscated. 

The train derailment on 7 September and the widespread destruction of 
bridges and telephone wires on 11 September were actions planned by the 
Prajamandal to neutralise repression by disrupting the communication 
system. However, these hardly served any purpose. The militia was forced 
to retreat and it resorted to guerilla tactics. With the all-India movement 
almost over by December 1942 and the ргеззйге of the darbar mount- 
ing, this form of struggle dragged on till May 1943 when it was finally 
liquidated. 1% 

Coming to Koraput next we find that Biswasroi had been sent after a 
meeting of the DCC (Jeypur, 31 July) to Bombay to attend the AICC session. 
The Congress organisation was declared illegal on 9 August and on 11 
August the colonial administration attached the DCC office at Jeypur. It 
seems that Dwivedy’s instructions which hé had sent in the Mahatma’s 
name also reached Jeypur. On 13 August two boys carrying copies of the 
‘Mahatma’s са” гоатей with Congress flags, reading out the ‘call’. The 
initial thrust was to organise Aartals by closing shops and to campaign for a 
no-tax movement. This no-tax campaign seems to have percolated into the 
interior with remarkable speed. What fired popular imagination was the 
belief that the British were no longer ruling the country and the swaraj had 
been achieved. This conceptualisation of a breakdown of colonial authority- 
has to be borne in mind while discussing the Quit India Movement in 
Koraput. 

Apparently, tribals were told ‘by ‘Congressmen’ that since the British 
government no longer existed taxes need not be paid and that the land 
belonged to the people. From about 15 August the Quit India Movement 
assumed a militant form in Koraput. Attempts were made to close shops 
and court arrest (i.e., at Kundali ‘shandy’) and there were huge gatherings 
(for example at Dimla). There were ‘interferences’ with the functioning of 
the shops and in some case ‘lootings’ and ‘burnings’ of stocks took place 


6 Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, Mukti Pathe Samika, Oriya; Cuttack, 1979, р. 93-158; AISPC . 
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(for example at Pukkili ‘shandy’). On 15 August a large ‘crowd’ of ‘Congress 
sympathisers’ ‘attacked’ the arrack shop, excise liquor depot and the cattle 
pound at Nandapur which resulted in considerable damage. An attempt 
was also made to,‘invade’ the Nandapur police station. The arrested people 
remarked that they were convinced about the end of the British regime and 
were happy to be jailed. On 16 August a ‘crowd’ of 1,000 people which 
‘attacked’ the taluk office had to be dispersed through a lathicharge. On 
the same day a ‘crowd’ of 1,000 people assembled at the Jeypur police station, 
and had to be driven out by force. Later on, a large ‘crowd’ which included 
tribals blocked the entrance of the police station and prepared to settle 
down for the night at the place. 

From this time there was hectic activity in the hatas which had assumed 
considerable importance as transmission points through which the Quit 
India Movement spread. Very soon it spread to Semiliguda. Symbols of 
colonialism, like the Jeypur-Nowrangpur telegraph line, were badly damaged. 
By 18 August the Quit India Movement had reached Gunpur (which was 
the eastern-most part of the zamindari). Here excise shops, courts and other 
government institutions were picketed. On 18 August a large ‘crowd’ sur- 
rounded and ‘demanded the surrender’ of the Dasmathapur police station 
since, according to them, the British had withdrawn and the Indians had 
attained swaraj. They dispersed after the arrest of 8 leaders. A similar 
incident took place at the Laxmipur police station where the ‘crowd’ managed 

_to burn some records before being dispersed. There was too a selective 
‘attack’ on Messrs. H. Dear and Company who were contractors supplying 
railway sleepers. On several occasions sleepers made by them were destroyed 
and their labourers threatened with dire consequences if they continued to 
work. The Quit India Movement also evoked considerable enthusiasm in 
the Guneipada and the Padwa area. 

Malkangiri and Nowrangpur were perhaps the most important centres of 
the Quit India Movement in the estate. Let us focus on Malkangiri and see 
the responses to the Quit India Movement in this area, On 16 August 1942 
some ‘Congressmen’ threatened to ‘loot’ the opium shop at Badhigar 
unless Sadasiva Choudhury, the vendor, surrendered his stock immediately. 
The ‘crowd’ composed of tribals and non-tribals (i.e., agricultural castes) 
from the Mathili and Padwa area ‘armed’ with Jathis and Congress flags 
entered Sadasiva Choudhury’s compound. In panic the latter surrendered 
10 tolas of opium, his scales and weights. After -this the leaders ‘distri- 
buted... the opium amongst their following. The purpose of this demonstration 
was to protest against government obtaining revenue from this popular 
means of relaxation’. 

After their success the behaviour of the ‘crowd’ took the form of demon- 
strations of their displeasure with the mustajar, Kesab Patro, ‘whose ryots 
most of them were’. Patro had ‘for long been unpopular for his alleged 
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zabardust (strong arm tactics) ways with many from whom cist (revenue)... 
(was) due through him to the estate’. He had left his home to attend to his 
property at Govindapally, a neighbouring place. The crowd felt disappointed 
on discovering this. It proceeded to Khogan, about three miles away from 
Badhigar. The liquor shop owner, Padam Bisoi, was forced to close his 
shop, arid his sign board was removed and thrown away. The crowd then 
proceeded enthusiastically to the hata at Badhigar, ‘trampling down the 
wares and produce for sale and knocking over people in their mad rush’. 
The official version labels this as an act of rioting. However, this reflected 
the climax of a chain of activities. Although we do not have any concrete 
evidence it may be suggested that it was very likely that the crowd originated 
from this very hata. After accomplishing its mission successfully it perhaps 
went back to the source of its origin to share its triumph with others and 
then merged with the people at the hata. 

The Quit India Movement in Koraput not only subsumed the tribal/ 
non-tribal dichotomy but also divisions along lines of caste. A person of 
Malipara (Nuagaon) who was a Mali by caste was sent a chit which ordered 
him to keep food ready for 200 ‘Congressmen’. This person was affluent 
compared to his ‘co-villagers’. The self-invited guests numbering about 100 
attended the feast. In its course the crowd which was composed of both 
tribals and non-tribals (this included five Malis out of 10 leaders) invited 
their host to join them. Since the latter declined their offer on grounds of 
caste they ‘threatened... to break the caste barrier’ presumably by a 
him to eat with them. 

There seems to be difference at the popular level when one compares the 
crowd distributing opium at Badhigar and the ‘attacks’ on the liquor shop 
led by Laxman Naiko at Kongrabeda, where liquor was destroyed, not dis- 
tributed. After this Laxman led his ‘band of rowdies’ to Kuntipalli and 
‘attacked’ the liquor shop at around noon on 17 August. The crowd com- 
posed of tribals and non-tribals (like Gaudas) reached the place shouting 
slogans, ‘brandishing’ lathis and Congress flags. The pots containing the 
fermented mohwa_and the distillation apparatus was destroyed. Although 
the owner estimated the damage to be around Rs. 500 ‘it was found later 
not to be more than Rs. 100’. Laxman’s ‘attacks’ reveal the absence of a 
total Congress hegemony, more so because of the specificity of the tribal 
areas where there was a close link between moneylenders and liquor cae 
and where liquor ruined many families. 

Laxman led another successful destruction of the Sindhabeda liquor 
shop on 18 August. After this he deputed Padiam Naiko (of Kaliaguda) 
and a ‘party of soldiers’ to ‘raid’ the opium shop at Salimi, eight miles west 
of Sindhabeda. The contingent reached the opium shop owned by S. Chandra- 
sekhar Pattnaik (who had his shop on the verandah of his house) at around 
3 p.m. The crowd directed its wrath at 38 tofas of opium which was destroyed. 
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Bhima Naiko tore up the account bọok of Pattnaik and he was then thrown 
out by the scruff .of his neck. Ву this time Laxman’s fame had spread all 
over Malkangiri and it came to be widely believed that he was the future 
king of Malkangiri. 

This messianic trait, which formed an integral component of the revolt, 
was also associated with Lal Raja (whose real name was Moti Singh), the 
naiko of Tonguguda (in Malkangiri). He had been recruited as a 4 anna 
member of the Congress around 1940. Being a naiko he could naturally 
wield his influence in the Tonguguda area. Laxman and Balaram Pujari | 
met him at the Damapalli ‘shandy’ on 19 August, and he was sent to 
‘attack’ the out-still liquor shop of Pushpalli. A crowd composed of tribals, 
non-tribals and some outcastes ‘raided’ the shop at 4 p.m. on 19 August. 
The sahukar Dayanidhi, was directed to close his shop for good as the British 
raj had ended and swaraj had been established and no taxes or revenue 
would be paid. A number of articles (i.e., distillation apparatus, buckets, 
etc.) were destroyed and the total loss amounted to Rs. 60. Since Dayanidhi 
‘interfered’ during the ‘raid’ he was thrown out by Lal Raja. 

The climax was a huge meeting organised at Mathili on 21 August. Since 
about 17 August the police authorities had been warned about a possible 
‘raid’ on the Mathili police station. Mathili was the epicentre of a very wide- 
spread campaign which had stirred-up Malkangiri and the western portion 
of the neighbouring Jeypur taluk (especially Ambaguda and Udoyogiri). 
What seems to have made the estate authorities and the police panic was 
the fear that these activities would rouse the Bondas whom they dreaded as 

_ a fierce and war-like tribe. 

On 21 August the opium shop and the Revenue Inspector’s office at 
Mathili were ‘raided’. Following this a crowd of about 1,000 people reached 
the Mathili police station at about 9.30 a.m., singing the ‘Ramdhun’ and 
carrying Congress. flags. It raised slogans like Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai. 
These people were stopped about 200 yards east of the police station. After 
an argument with the policemen the crowd withdrew to the nearby hata. 
Here Laxman made a speéch informing the audience that the British govern- 
ment was gone and that Gandhi was their king. After this the crowd (the 
number of which had swelled) marched enthusiastically towards the police 
station around 2 p.m. Here Laxman again made a speech through which he 
expressed their collective aspirations. As he put it, Gandhi Raj had replaced 
British Raj and the ‘shandy’ and forest dues no longer had to be paid. 
Although portrayed as a violent mob in the official reports, in actuality the 
crowd remained peaceful. Its basic aim was to disobey orders, have a meet- 
ing in the police station and hoist a Congress flag in the police station as a 

~ symbol of defiance, and to court arrest. 

However, the crowd gave the police a pretext for a lathicharge and firing. 
Laxman got injured during the lathicharge and fell down unconscious. The 
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. police firing killed Ramayya, a forest guard and between nine to eleven 
demonstrators. The ‘crowd’ was termed a ‘violent mob’ which wanted to 
burn the police station, kill the officers and loot the Malkangiri treasury. 

Meanwhile in Nowrangpur ‘local leaders’ moved extensively in the villages 
of Nowrangpur, Mydalpur, Tentulikhunti and Dabugan thana limits. They 
appealed to people to join meetings and focused on no-rent campaign. The 
people were asked not to pay rent as long as their own government was not 
established and to demand swaraj. They were advised to ‘destroy’ police 
buildings, ‘attack’ police/government officials, ‘destroy’ bridges and disrupt 
communication. After the Congress was banned in the district (9 August) 
there were several meetings as well as ‘attacks’ on police buildings and 
bridges, with policemen being ‘threatened’. In some areas forests were cut. 

Madhav Pradhani planned to mobilise ‘armed’ men from Nowrangpur to 
Dabugam where a large ‘crowd’ from Umerkote was to join them. The idea 
of demolishing bridges, destroying police stations, cutting reserved forests 
and declaring swaraj in this area was visualised. -As the crowd advanced to 
Dabugam a pamphlet was distributed which asked people to be prepared 
to die fearlessly; the no-rent campaign was also reiterated. 

A large number of people joined in, ‘armed’ with bows, arrows, lathis, 
spades, tangis and rations for a few days. Plans of ‘destruction’ were imple- 
mented on the way. Trees were cut from a reserved forest and a wooden 
bridge on the Ampani ghat near the Koraput-Kalahandi border destroyed. 
A campaign seems to have been launched to attract people to Gumapadar. 
By the time the marchers reached Gumapadar a strong rumour circulated 
that the police stations at Papadahandi, Mydalpur and Kadiga would be 
attacked. At Gumapadar Madhav Pradhani addressed а huge. gathering. 
After this they marched towards Papadahandi. Оп.24 August a gathering 
of 5,000 people was fired upon by the police at Papadahandi, resulting in 19 
deaths and 100 injured. Besides, 92 people were arrested. With this the 

‚ Quit India Movement gradually died down in the Nowrangpur area. 

Although it is not possible to say anything much about the social com- 
position of the ‘crowds’, our evidence (based on certain police reports) 
suggests the predominance of tribals. At Malkangiri this included Bhumiyas 
and Khonds and at Nowrangpur this saw the inclusion of Parajas, Gonds, 
Bhatras, Amanatyas and Savaras. We also find the participation of outcastes: 
(mostly Dombs). Besides tribals and -outcastes non-tribals also joined іп. 
Thus we find inter-tribal as well as tribal/non-tribal unity in course of the 
Quit India Movement in the district. The hill-men/plains-men dichotomy 
does not seem to have any relevance since most of the important DCC leaders 
like Biswasroi, Sahu and Tripathy were technically men from the plains. 
Further, the Quit India Movement united various castes and also some 
mustajars with tenants, agricultural labourers and non-agricultural labourers. 
This latter phenomenon was possible because of the nature of stratification 


~ 
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wherein the mustajars had kinship links with their villagers, even though 
they collected taxes for the estate. 
The Quit India Movement caused great alarm within the estate authorities 


“and the colonial administration. Troops were requisitioned from the adjoining 


state of Bastar and flag marches were conducted in Congress strongholds. 


“Arrests, lathicharges, canings and rapes were resorted to in various parts of 


the estate to smother the Movement. . 

By September the Quit India Movement had lost its momentum in the 
estate. Some activity continued in schools, like the Jeypur High School. 
By October the Quit India Movement had almost died down, except for 
Gunpur where there was militancy among the Savaras. On 1 December 
large ‘bands’ of Savaras under the leadership of one Saura Pattnaik cut 
down unripe paddy. Saura Pattnaik was arrested.!”” 

We can round off our discussion of the Quit India Movement by noting 
its impact on the Oriya intellectual. Here one can cite Kalindi Charan’s 
Agami (Future, 1942) which conceptualises a brighter future and demon- 
strates how the popular struggles associated with the Quit India Movement 
had left a deep impression on him and had, in fact, led to his radicalisation: 


Through a poem... 

I construct a society of abundance. 

Where everybody has at least a room to live in - 

And gets some food to eat. 

Where every boy and girl is qualified, 

And there is no shortage of clothes. 

Where no hurdles prevent people from reading and writing 
And where nobody has the right to remain unemployed, 
Since the government provides jobs for all 

Where everyone has a right to speak... 

I sit to write a poem of that society. 128 


The identification of independence and freedom with the Quit India 
Movement made Sachidananda call out in his Uthare Swadhina Jati (Rise _ 
Oh! Independent People, 1942): 


If you do not look after your country 
Will the foreigners do it for you? 


127. Асс. по. 30 WWCC, Mahtab et al , Freedom Movement, Vol IV, рр 89-90. and Vol У. 
рр 86-88; SC no ‚18/1942. ‘Judgement in Late Laxman Naik’s Case’ at the Koraput Collectorate. ` 
Patna High Court Decision’ cited by Mahtab, et al . Freedom Movement. pp 47-48 (appendix), 
HP 3/16/1942, KW 10 to 3/80/1942, 18/12/1942, Dasarathi Nanda, Saheed Laxman Мак. 
Oriya: Berhampur, 1977. рр. 118-120, Interview Gopinath Рщап. Jeypur, June 1981 

> Каппа: Charan Pannigrahi, Granthabah Part 1. Опуа. Cuttack. 1971. рр 354-357 
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You don’t keep your house in order 
And you fight among yourselves 
What pleasure lies in this sloth? 

Fly the flag of independence 

Under freedom’s sky. 

Don’t forget your country is your own 
Don’t become another ‘Mir Jafar!’ 


The sweep of the Quit India Movement stirred even sensitive people in 
the colonial bureaucracy, like Gopinath Mohanty. There is definitely а 
connection between bis Paraja (1943), which centres around the Paraja 
tribals of the Koraput district (where he was posted) and the sweep of the 
Quit India Movement in this area, In the novel the author presents a 
critique of the zamindar-sahukar—sarkar nexus and its exploitation of the 
poor tribals. Not only does the author capture the life and problems of the 
tribals in a context of decline and change but he also projects how they 
tried to set things right by axing the sahukar to death at the end. Although 
the novel is silent about the Quit India Movement Mohanty’s construction 
of the Parajas perhaps explains the delicate links between him and the 
volatile nature of the Quit India Movement in Koraput. ®! 


Conclusion 


The Quit India Movement perhaps marked the peak of popular protest in 
Orissa. As seen, it united town and country, the coastal belt and the western 
interior and the tribals and non-tribals (including outcastes). That it incor- 
- porated a strong anti-imperialist current is fairly obvious. The identification of - 
all those who were associated with the colonial power—from the Governor 
to the petty village official—as the enemy responsible for various problems, 
largely contributed to this. This perception was.also precipitated by the 
existence of a Ministry which was thrust on the people and had no links 
with the peasants and tribals, except as a bulwark to defend all that they 
had struggled against in the 1936-39 period. Nevertheless, any attempt to 
locate the Quit India Movement within the framework of anti-imperialism 
alone is contradicted by the selectivity and nature of ‘crowd’ behaviour, the 
‘clashes with the immediate oppressors (whether liquor merchants/money- 
lenders, landlords or the princes). 
However, the Quit India Movement does exhibit the deep inroads made 


13 Muktijuddhya, 6 November 1942. (tr:-mine) 
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by anti-imperialism. It was, perhaps, а reflection of the nature of Congress 
politics and the local leadership during the Quit India Movement. For 
example, in the Jeypur estate we observed the absence of any struggle 
centred around гой or bethi, although these had been taken up in the 1936-39 
phase. There was, similarly, an absence of any struggle against the zamindari 
establishment. This was possibly due to the extension of the Congress’ 
influence as well as the nature of stratification in which mustajars, who 
were leading activists like Laxman Naiko, played a vital role. 

Besides, one can also discern a link between this phenomenon and the 
position of the Communist Party and the Kisan Sangha. Going against the 
Quit India Movement not only implied an aloofness from anti-imperialism 
but also toning down the anti-feudal struggle—the twin currents with which 
the Kisan Sangha and the Communists were intimately involved. Given 
this, one can understand why in the coastal tract, where the Kisan Sangha 
and the Communists had secured a base among the peasants and the rural 
poor, the struggle against the immediate oppressors did not last beyond the 
initial phase of the Quit India Movement. It also explains the toning down 
of class struggle by the Nilgiri Communists. Consequently, this reveals the 
dilemma of class struggle being muted in a phase which reflected a virtual 
peak of the anti-imperialist struggle. In this sense the position taken by the 
Kisan Sangha and the Communists during the Quit India Movement t orovea 
to be a costly mistake. 

In the princely states the Quit India Movement consolidated the link 
between the Prajamandal movement and mainstream nationalism. It wit- 
nessed the close identification of colonialism with the princes, and a common 
desire of both to reassert their power/authority which had been increasingly 
undermined. Features such as the desire.to set up ‘liberated’ zones, guerrilla 
warfare and the large-scale violence unleashed on the states’ people illu- 
strate both the level of involvement and the depth of the Quit India Move- 
ment in the princely states. 

This brings us to the role of the Congress and Gandhi. Their positions 
underwent major shifts between 1940 and August 1942. And, needless.to 
say both were extremely crucial in legitimising the Quit India Movement in 
Огіѕѕа. 132 In fact, it would be difficult to envisage the Quit India Movement 
without the sanction of both. However, one has to make significant qualifi- 

1® Stephen Henningham, ‘Quit India in Bihar and Eastern United Provinces: The Dual 
Revolt’ in Ranajit Guha, ed., Subaltern Studies Ц, New Delhi, 1983, р. 164 makes a bold attempt 
to speak of the ‘duality’ of the Quit India Movement which consisted of an elite nationalist 
uprising combined with a subaltern revolt. However, the author’s facts—which show the 
growing ‘influence of the Congress in the pre-1942 phase and the appeal of Gandhi’s slogans jn 
the area studied by hum—not only refute his method of splitting Indian nationalism but also 
shows how the Congress and Gandhi legitimised the Quit India Movement. For details see 


Biswamoy Pati’s review of Henningham’s article in Sangeeta Singh et al., ‘Subaitern Studies П: 
A Review Article’ in Social Scientist October 1984. 
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cations here. One cannot but see the shaping of the Quit India Movement 
itself as a response to popular pressures. The shifting position of the Congress 
in the 1940-42 phase—through the ‘individual’ satyagraha to the Quit India 
Resolution, the slogans of Gandhi—support such a position. 
` Сопзедиепйу, both Gandhi and the Congress shaped the popular level 
while also being shaped by it. Gandhi and the Congress emerged as 
saviours from above for the popular masses. This process was based on the 
` messianic appeal, especially of Gandhi ‘and some local Congress activists 
(like Laxman Naiko) апа can be traced to the process of Hinduisation. 
Complex apocalyptic notions associated with the Quit India Movement (in ` 
some form or the other) co-existed with the popular translations of swaraj— 
which went beyond selective targets associated directly with colonialism 
and internal exploiters, to ‘stealing’ and distributing opium, common feasts 
(perhaps in anticipation of a new age) or confrontations with the coercive 
apparatus of the colonial order and the princes and attempts to build up 
liberated zones in and outside the princely states. In this sense a social his- 
torian cannot miss the extension of the logic of swaraj —from non-payment 
of revenue, asserting rights over forests, ‘grabbing’ the land of the rural 
rich or actions against chaukidars—witnessed during the Non-Cooperation 
Movement and the Civil Disobedience Movement.™ It also-reflects on the 
’ quest for a more concrete alternative order resulting from the interaction 
of the popular imagination with the national movement. 


133 Рог details, Biswamoy Pati, ‘Peasants, Tribals and the National Movement in Onssa, 
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While debating between different titles for this paper, I found myself strugg- 
ling to keep ‘Ramlila’ out of the name. For m= my paper was about serious 
things: gender categories and their sustenancz, political domination and 
resistance, negotiated constitutions of rationality and decency; not, as 
might seem from a title ‘Ramlila’, about a traditional performance in dusty 
spaces repeating a familiar, reactionary myth. The recognition of my dilemma 
was followed by the realisation that there was a polemic I wished to be 
engaged in, with which I shall begin. 

As with most developments in scholarship, we show a rather explicit 
pattern of following the West in our new regard for culture in history 
writing.! Thompson expressed envy some fifteen years ago regarding the 
fact that we Indians were liberally surrounded by people’s oral traditions, 
genres, performances, creations, whereas a social historian of England 
would be overjoyed to discover in his career one song that had not been 
studied before. Given the continued productivity and richness of people’s 
traditional (in the non-technical sense of from the past) culture all around 
us, the fact that we have such few historians of work, leisure, family, ritual, 
everyday life, popular literature and consciousness can only be attributed 
to the processes of-academic reproduction in institutions self-willingly 
isolated from surrounding reality. Without a desire to suggest international 
competition or nationalist signatures to history writing, I would like to 
express my confidence that now that culture and everyday life is coming to 
be taken seriously by historians in the West, it will progressively come to 
be seen as important here. 

My own work on popular culture? was based on ап ‘(insufficiently 
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formulated) intuition of ап existing—and exciting—gap іп Indian History 
that I wished to fill—the situation of many Ph.D. candidates. As also with 
so many dissertations, I found, once in the field, that I had bitten off more 
than I could immediately chew? and have not been able to close that chapter 
of my research yet even while I have taken up other topics subsequently, 
such as primary education and curricula. 

I will first give some arguments in brief for taking culture seriously in 
history writing, and then overview my particular arguments in this paper 
regarding the Ramlila. ' 

The central problem for most social sciences, at least the two that I am 


familiar with, History and Anthropology, remains the seeming duality of | 


causation, in structure (social, economic, political) and in human agency. 


They exist either simultaneously or in closely woven Strands of cause-effect ` 


relationships. Qne is produced by the other and in turn conditions the 
о Нет in one continuous process. This problem is most central to the discipline 
of History precisely because historians are interested in process and 
change, although many get away by making a static analysis ‹ of some totality 
in the past. 

The problem can. also be put as how to come to know structure such as 
class relations or authority and domination in the process of their structuring, 
realising that these relationships are always transmitted through cultural 
meanings. The inability of much of culfural-symbolic anthropology to suffici- 
ently ground ideologies, philosophies, worldviews and other constructions 
of social reality, in structural constraints and their social genesis, makes 
historians often bend over backwards in paying attention to the social 
world. That this social world is uttered and constructed by people in ways 
that can only be called ‘cultural’ may not be debated in principle by most 
historians but is in practice seldom investigated. They may feel also—as I 
have found myself feeling in the past—that they are being renegades in 
looking beyond material structures for agency; and there is always the 
threat of a return to narrative history. 

My simultaneous discovery of feminism as a theoretical perspective gave 
me important insights in this area. It has to ward off the constantly threaten- 
ing danger of thé categorisation ‘woman’, essentialist, determined, uni- 
versalisable, recoverable, always the object of structures, of patriarchy, of 
domination, of repression.* Agency is elusive, but the political insistence 


3 Nita Kumar, Informants, Brothers, and Friends: Fieldwork Memoirs of Banaras, Berkeley, 
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that it must indeed exist gets translated into scholarship (sometimes) that 
hones methodological tools to overcome invisibility—of documents, data, 
subjecthood, consciousness itself. This is comparable to the subalternist 
enterprise where similar methodoldgical questions are being asked, and 
I think the advance of feminist scholarship in the field is actually due to 
the essentially political aspect of feminism. To be a feminist means to 
believe in agency; then to be a feminist scholar is to have to produce evidence 
for agency. 

‘With which I come to my own analysis of the Ramlila. My discussion of 
it is partly based on earlier work5 from which I take most of the factual details. 


But my interpretation of it has been revised in the light of the awareness, ' 


among other things, of being marginalised. Like other historians who study 
popular culture, consciousness, and the practice of everyday life, and use 
anthropological perspectives in doing so, I find myself on a periphery, 
because these subjects do not fit into the centre, still understood as those 
phenomena that play significant roles in the ‘great transformation’—moderni- 
sation, industrialisation, and the emergence of bureaucratic and national 
states.° I do not challenge the importance of these phenomena, but my own 
interest lies in paying increasingly careful attention to otherness, difference, 
conflict, to the costs of change, the exclusions, resistances, and invisibility 
of historical losers. 

So I find in concepts and practices like the Ша and the Ramlila a way of 
re-creating the experiences of the excluded; in a perspective that does not 
underestimate ‘great’ transformations or reject material constraints, but 
which does see the notion of ‘totality’’—of cultural unity and continuity, of 
a unlinear development of history—breakdown. I find that in this so-called 
overarching ‘lila’ concept of the Hindus, women are excluded both grossly 
and subtly, at the level of its application in everyday life and less explicitly 
at the level of performance. Similarly, by studying its history I find that the 
meanings of religious experience, service to the Lord, darshan, and all the 
associated meanings of the Ramlila are not separable from the history of 
the production and dissemination of these concepts. The Ramlila is not a 
residue. of the past or a fundamental part of folk culture. It is a live genre 
that has been the field for control and domination, expressing social relations, 


5 See Kumar, The Artisans, Chapter 7. 

$ The case for, or rather against, such marginalisation is well made by Hans Medick, 
Missionaries in the Row Boat?’ Ethnological Ways of Knowing as a Challenge to Social 
History,’ in Comparanve Studies in Society and History, 1987, рр. 76-98. For the dualism inherent 
in most perspectives, see also Pierre Bourdieu, ‘Social Space and Symbolic Power, in Socio- 
logical Theory 7, No.1 (Spnng 1989), рр. 14-17, but it is a problem that much Social Science 
writing takes up 

7 The term used by Tambiah, with whose understanding of history I cannot but disagree, 


in Stanley Tambrah, ‘At the Confluence of Anthropology, History, and Indology,’ in Contr. 
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defining ‘the self and others, decency and progress. It is not ‘traditional’, 
but has been constructed to seem so. It is not ‘folk’, but is historically 


becoming so. It is not even ‘religious’, having been equally a ‘social’ or 


‘political’ event until recently. It raises the question, who has the power to 
bestow meanings? Which other powers does it accompany? 

The Ramlila has been studied by scholars of religion, civilisation, and cul- 
ture. The ‘lila’ concept has been studied mainly by Indologists. 8 In my paper, I 
first suggest an alternative view of the lila. Then, in part I, I look at the 
gendered nature of (a) the concept of lila, lila seen as Banarasi lifestyle, 
and (Б) the performance of lila. In part П, I look at its history to present 
the class conflicts that have characterised it. In summing up, I throw up 
some questions it raises about the nature of change, not all of which are 
answered here. 

The concept of lila is an extraordinary one. It presents some of the most 
creative; subtle, original, insightful paired oppositions in Hindu thought, 
putting the concept of dialectic itself to shame: the idea of abandon but ` 
also control, playfulness but total application, freedom achieved through 
discipline, amusement coexisting with purposefulness, superhuman bliss 
and joy within the earthly mundane, divine presence evoked by human 
craft, ecstasy that breaks the bound of the self while celebrating the human 
senses. It is the вате concept as revealed in meditation and asceticism, in 
Hindu cosmogony and bhakti, in the images and values drawn upon by 
Hindus in both aesthetics and the sciences. Examples are limitless: the 
ragas of classical music, the forms of Shiva, present day Hindu saints such 
as Deoraha Baba and Anandmayi Ma, the image of the elephant drunk 
with pleasure in the rains, and at my local level, the Banarasi immersed in 
pan mastication- and all night celebratory chaos as һе. participates in the 
appearance of his gods on his homeground... 

The pervasiveness of the lila concept in Hindu life i is so marked that one 
may well analyse it as being at least the one constant of Hindu life, since 
like Ramanujan’s notion of context-dependence’® it permits that very flux 
and change, moving and varying with sociological complexities and historical 
exigencies, that more rigid concepts cannot handle. - 

But what if lila is also a discourse, a set of rules with which statements 
can be made both about what is True and what is False? What if, like other 
discourses, it is also necessarily located in power, power that works not . 


8 Т participated in ‘The Concept of Lila in South Asia,’ an international conference sponsored 
by the Centre for the Study of World Religions, Harvard University, April 1989, where I 
heard а particularly rich collection of papers. I thank all the participants for their discussion 
and comments, most of all the organiser, Wilham Sax. 

% А.К Ramanujan, ‘Is There an Indian Way of Thinking?’ п McKim Marriott, ed., India 
Through Hindu Categories, Delhi, Sage Publications, 1990 Ramanujan, of course, calls it 


’ Indian’ rather than ‘Hindu’, ап unfortunate, if typical, oversight 
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through the better recognised forms of repression or domination, but through 
the sheer creation of knowledge, specially the knowledge of what is Right? 

. What if its rules, like those of any discourse; while producing what count as 
Truthful and Meaningful statements, consistently marginalise and trivialise 
others? And, most of all, in doing so, its statements still pose as Natural 
and Essential, rather than being part of a necessary heterogeneity and 
differentiation? 

The best reason for considering it a discourse is that lila has in fact come 
to be seen, by intellectuals both within and without the society, as a Thing 
out there, to be comprehended, defined, discovered in texts and perform- 
ances, taken in all seriousness as Philosophy. In doing this, scholars have 
swallowed the whole discourse potla—potli (bag and baggage, that is) and. 
consider it Natural, without history,-without subjects, without contestation 
and without the play of power. The most marked characteristic of a discourse 
is its naturalness. What sounds, in ‘present scholarship, more natural in 
Hinduism than the concept of lila? Who would construct it, who would 
contest it, whence could there arise conflict within it? This proclivity of 
scholars is part of the largely essentialist enterprise of academia in general!” 
where so much respect is given to Authority and Authenticity in general 
that the lived-in world, with its undersides of suppressed meanings and dis- 
united fragments, ‘and even rather powerful tehsions, is ignored. That 
there is continuous construction of everything in society, including all texts . 
and belief systems, is a lesson to which usually only lip service is paid. The 
nature of academic specialisation is such, moreover, that a scholar of a 
certain kind of texts—whether inscribed or oral—remains basically con- 
fined to that and the methodological project of looking deliberately for 
contradiction, heterogeneity, and alterity, whether within or outside the . 
texts becomes difficult. 

This is of course not an original discovery of mine and the point has fre- 
quently been made in recent уеагѕ.!! There are projects that seek to apply 
the post-modernist stance of searching for seams, openness, difference, 
and contradiction, even if they do not always do so consciously.” I have 
arrived at my present approach from battling for many years with data 
from Banaras on both lifestyle in general and its Ramlilas, especially опе 
episode called the Cutting off the Nose, in-particular. Looking at both 
these areas, I tend to see lila, in both concept and practice—and obviously 


10 See Dominick LaCapra, History and Criticism, Ithaca, Соте University Press, 1985; 
and LaCapra, Soundings in Critical Theory, Cornell University Press, 1989. ` | 

П Flax, Thinking Fragments; Joan Wallach Scott, Gender and the Politics of History, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1988. 

0 For a friendly review of some such projects, see Gayatri Spivak, ‘Subaltern Studies: 
Deconstructing Historiography,’ in В. Guha, ed., Subaltern Studies IV, Delhi, Oxford University 
Press, 1985. 
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not coincidentally both, since they are part of the same discursive formation— 
as highly contested ground, in which conflict and violence has been endemic, 
victories unstable and temporary, and discursive displacements notable. 
Two striking areas of conflict are in gender relations and class relations. 


Beware of the Ladies’ Men 


Banaras is called by male informants purushon Ка shahar (a city of men). ` 
They speak boastfully of a past when no woman was ever seen on the streets, 
and stayed well within their bounds. Change has come, in popular view, 
from the immigration of. ‘refugees’ like Punjabis, Sindhis, and heterogeneous 
elements, whose womenfolk cannot be kept in check. They dispense with 
head covering, even wear short hair, work outside, transact business on the 
streets, and are certainly visible. Their influence has spread like a cancer 
and the old purity of Banaras is no more. Whereas there is little to support 
this view of women’s invisibility in the past—it might rather reflect a male 
inability to see women when they are, publicly, producers, consumers, and ` 
distributors, as they have always been in Banaras, and to tend to see them > 
as symbols instead—the image is a powerful one. It is one of the parts of a 

-larger construction regarding balance, order, and virtue in society which 
are all variously summoned up‘to buttress more particular actions. 

Banaras residents sport what I have called elsewhere an ideology of leisure 
and recreation} which fully exemplifies the male nature of the city. That is, 
the people of Banaras feel defined by their activities and lifestyle, and each 
of these is exclusively male or male-centred. Clearly articulated ideals are 
at work here: mauj, masti, akharpan, phakkarpan—carefreeness, abandon, 
eccentricity, joie de vivre—all of which are male. It is necessary to under- 
stand these i in some depth, as well as the place of lila in them. 

The Banaras resident (Banarasi, a term with cultural connotations of 
being true to the spirit of Banaras, a term that necessarily stands only for 
males) describes his pleasures as the following: working out in akharas 
(indigenous gymnasiums), going for outdoor trips outside the city for bathing 
and drugs, making and listening to music, celebrating festivals with public 
worship and processions, and simply wandering around the city. None of 
these activities include women: women do not visit akharas, they do not go 
on outdoor trips, they do not participate in weekly or fortnightly singing. 
they do not participate ın processions or organise public pujas, and they 
certainly do not wander around, drinking tea on outdoor benches or eating 
by the wayside.-This exclusion from the city’s prime fun activities 1$ still a 
minor point, because of course women’ must have an alternate. rich and 
complex, world of activities of their own. But it has no name, no cohérence, 
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10 public articulation, no swagger (but of course a body language), and no 
‘anction in Tradition. What is far more significant than women’s total 
*xclusion from the ‘Banaras’ world of leisure and pleasure is their exclusion 
rom the discourse of Banarasipan (Banaras-ness, what it means to be а. 
3anarasi), a far-reaching discourse of power and control. 

The notion of Banarasipan is similar to that of lila; in saying this I am but 
stirring the Banaras cultural pot with an analytical ladle to bring up some of 
he conceptual sediments sticking unobtrusively to the bottom. Here is the 
10tion, the ideology or discourse of Banarasipan or lila: life is play, modelled 
эп the example of the Lord, in this case Shiva, the patron deity of the city. 
Not only did Shiva found the city and locate it on his trident, thus becoming 
ı Banarasi once ahd for all, his whole personality—supreme dancer, 
inpredictable eccentric, ‘potent but controlled, terribly creative and horribly 
lestructive, gentle to the point of bovinity and feminity, raw, uncouth, 
eastlike, beyond all mundane cares and trivial, pursuits—is precisely what 
orms the self image of the Banarasi. The lila of the Lord is the definition 
of life for his devotee. The Banarasi, therefore, is always engaged in a kind 
of spinning of lila: a supreme craftsman, but jealous above all of his freedom, 
һе freedom to abandon all work- and simply wander, dream, sport in 
vater, become intoxicated and perhaps destructive. Mud, garbage, refuse, . 
hit, in proper beastly, jungle fashion, are objects regarded with bemused 
olerance, indeéd ritualisation and pleasure, as they are explicitly by some 
anyasis (those at the last stage of asceticism). Defecation, as I have analysed 
it length elsewhere" is particularly a multi-vocal ritual for the people of 
3anaras, and not a bodily function only, but aspect of the highest philo- 
iophy of life—one that sees, as it were, the divine among the dung—that 
‚ап treat everyday cares with absolute indifference and engage in play 
nstead, the goal being non-involvement. 

Like all discourse, this lila discourse assumes its opposite, what is sup- 
»ressed in order to give it the tight feeling of unity and consistency that it 
1as. Behind the abandon and non-involvement in cares is the shadowy 
emale figure squatting in the shades of house walls, blowing at embers to 
nake the bread rise, worried for the time when the city trotter will return 
о eat and sleep. There is no trace of play, sport, freedom, or divinity—in 
Бог, of Ша—т domesticity, and none of domesticity (witness Shiva’s 
‚хатр/е again) in the play and sport that comprises Ша.!5 The overall con- 
ера! system, the discourse, of lila, is invoked by Banaras men to validate 


м Nita Kumar, ‘Open Space and Free Time: Pleasure for the People of Banaras,’ in Contri- 
nutions to Indian Sociology 20, 1 (1986), pp. 41-60. 

15 Таш speaking here not of the domesticity analysed by Madan from pnmarily textual 
‘ources, where he opposes it to renunciation and equates it with the pleasures of the flesh. 
unce his analysis excludes women, as do the texts and informants he uses for data, his notions of 
jomesticity do not correspond with mine, where I maintain that women are the ‘domesticated’, 
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a lifestyle through summoning up symbols, sub-concepts, Histories, and 
models, and confirm the discourse as totally natural and given, indeed as 
the only one possible. What is left out are the positions of others, and all- 
the meanings and possibilities of meanings that are treated by the discourse 
as irrelevant, but are addressed regularly by others. Lila is a highly gendered 
discourse, and as such, ‘a primary way of signifying relationships of 
power...a primary field within which or by means of which power is arti- 
culated’. ` 

It may be, that for all my (deliberately mild, controlled) stirring of concepts 
with my analytical ladle, the taste of the pudding is not quite right for my 
readers. Let me just reiterate how I line up my analytical categories to 
allow me to equate the concept of the lila with Banarasi men wandering 
around and chewing their mouths red with pan. 

First, by listening to the representations themselves. The appearance, 
intersection, incarnation of the divine on this earth is translated by Banarasis 
as the ability to philosophise about and pull oneself free of, nagging every- 
day cares, including the fear of death. Moksha is a powerful metaphor in 
Banaras that refers not merely to release after death, but in everyday 
practice, under different names, to release from worry about purposes and 
achievements. As with the lord at his lila, this means intense involvement 
with chosen aspects of living, those that signal freedom, beauty, sensuality, 
and oneness with nature. So short of actually saying, ‘Oh, the concept of 
Ша: we actually apply it in our everyday lives. That’s what we call Banarasipan,’ 
male informants in Banaras would make all the representations necessary 
for us to draw the analogy. But if pressed, they would ponder the stench and 
‚ filth surrounding them and pontificate, ‘God is everywhere, in every stone 
and mudpile in the city, and continues to create (rachna) his lila. So must’ 
we be part of the garbage but above it.’ 

A second device is to look for what the representations exclude and sup- 
press. The lila discourse directly and indirectly constructs male and fémale . 
identity.in Banaras by making naturalistic statements about the one and 
suppressing the other, while suggesting it continuously as the residual. 
Female saints (Anandmayi Ma, Betiji maharaj) and courtesans aside, this 
residual category is the opposite of the free, the acting agent with moods, 
personalities, preferences; the playful personage who chooses to recede or 
to get involved. Playfulness is not the prerogative of women, as is not lack 
of worry, carefreeness, abandon, and mouths dripping uncontrollably with 


and Мап Ве Householder as I find him in Banaras has forged an approach to incorporate both 
pleasure and non-involvement in it; Т.М. Madan, Non-Renunciation: Themes and Interpretations 
of Hindu Culture; Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1987. 

16 Scott, Gender and the Politics of History, pp. 44-45. 
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pan. In what the discourse excludes as well as what it states, Banarasipan 
shows itself to be a subset of lila. For both, local power relations make 
possible these kinds of discourses, and these discourses, as Foucault puts it, 
are used to support power relations. i 

So, in both its statements and their necessary Е the discourse of 
lila/Banarasipan bases itself on the two rules: one, that a celebration of the 
pleasures of this world, with the recognition that everything is god, leads to 
a carefree, sportlike involvement with it which is a reflection of god’s own 
sporting with and in his creation, ergo, an expression of the highest wisdom 
of life, lila itself. And, two, that women are not part of this vision of the 
good life as subject participants. They are simply not spoken of, excluded 
the most effectively by total silence, accompanied by the manipulation of 
symbols that are incontestably male. 

The Ramlila is the staged theatre extending over many evenings based 
on the Ramcharitmanas of Tulsidas, familiar to everyone who knows . 
North India. There are dozens of Ramlilas in Banaras, each to a ward, 
- mohalla, or group of mohallas (ward and mohalla being administrative 
divisions, with eight wards in the city, and approximately 50-100 mohallas 
in each.) Each has an elected, mostly registered, body thaf collects funds, 
and appoints the amateurs and professionals who will stage the play. 
Almost all Ramlilas have histories—stories of beginnings and sometimes 
ends, and often resurrections—that are written about or known publicly, 
and all are expected to have histories, i.e., to display the same dynamic 
quality that people experience in every other aspect of their lives. I chose 
to study thé Ramlila of Chaitganj, a neighbourhood in Banaras, and one 
episode of that Ramlila called Nakkatayya, or cutting off the nose, for 
reasons that will become clear, but J fully believe that any of the other local 
neighbourhood КатШаѕ of the city merits a similar analysis. 

The plot of the evening consists of Ravana’s sister, Surpanakha, trying to 
tempt the two virtuous brothers, Rama, and then Lakshmana, to ‘wrong- 
doing’, whereupon an outraged Lakshmana slices off her nose to humiliate 
her for her conduct. The enraged demoness goes to her brothers to com- 
plain and they take out an army in procession. After hours of the proces- 
sion winding its way through the lanes of Chaitganj, the rest of the 
evening’s theatre is enacted. Sita is taken in by Ravana disguised as a deer 
and foolishly begs her husband to trap the beautiful creature for her. Ravana 
then tricks her into thinking that Rama has gotten injured and is crying for 
help. The lady now forces her brother-in-law to follow Rama. Lakshmana is 
reluctant to leave her unprotected, but cannot disobey, so draws a Lakshmana 
rekha (line of Lakshmana) a protective line around her and their cottage 
that would spit fire on anyone who tried to cross it. Ravana arrives, 


17 Michel Foucault. The History of Sexuality, New York. Vintage Books, 1978, p 98 
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’ disguised as а mendicant. (The vainglorious, thoughtless) Sita steps out of 
the magic line to give him alms and is promptly abducted. Rama and 
Lakshmana then fight to rescue the lady, as her brothers have readied 
themselves for battle to avenge Surpanakha. 

This rather bare plot, familiar from the Tulsidas Ramcharitmanas, con- 
sists of the story of two women who transgress the bounds set on them by 
men, rather explicitly.as a line in Sita’s case, implicitly as an expectation of 
moral conduct in Surpanakha’s case, and how their trespassing leads them 
to fates worse than death, not to speak of overall warfare, wastage of 
resources, destruction of men, and a turning upside down of society. 


A Society with Classes 


So the Nakkatayya episode is permeated through and through with state- 
ments about asymmetrical gender relations. The plot of the vindictiveness 
of the ladies’ relatives outlined above, however, is really the barest core of 
the Chaitganj Nakkatayya. The heart of the event lies in a julus, a proces- 
sion, which finds its excuse, as it were, in the march of the demon army. 
When the Nakkatayya is spoken of, it is the procession that is referred to 
and merits a brief description. 

Chaitganj, a market area (ganj) of some antiquity (founded by Chait 
Singh?) has a wide central avenue which is cleaned up and prepared ela- 
borately for the evening by residents through public donations. Each shop 
is decorated, the street lined by stalls of eatables, toys, and crafts. Gates . 
are put up by local merchants advertising their products, and the rows of 
lights and countless loudspeakers that characterise every Banaras public 
event are at their maximum. Policemen are posted every few yards; it is 
clear that this is no ordinary lila where pre-rehearsed sobreity prevails; it is 
an overwhelming, gigantic affair that is potentially combustible. 

The procession starts after midnight and is led by a hermaphrodite and a 
prostitute, suitably liminal and demonic, dancing and leering at the spect- 
ators. Then follow.in quick succession bands of musicians, troupes of 
dancers, performers of traditional tricks of sword and pole wielding, 
magicians, fire breathers, animal trainers and their pets. The third and 
main part of the procession consists of some one hundred floats (lagas and 
vimanas) that depict four kinds of situations: (a) gods put together, in 
combinations of elaborate balancing feats, such as Shiva holding up a globe 
merely with his trident, on which rotate other deities, or Hanuman with 
Rama, Laxmana, and Sita on each shoulder and tail, respectively; (b) A 
mime of a secular nature, such as in 1986 the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi; (c) Little children dressed up as royalty frozen into statues on intricate 
metal thrones; (d) Feats of mechanical motion (cycles, spheres, tubes, and 
girders), or electrical craft, powered by deafening electric generators. 
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The main street of Chaitganj is alive with activity well before the proces- 
sion starts: lights, music, noise, shopping, wandering around. As the parade - 
takes over the space, some few yards get cleared before it, and spectators 
line up on either side, and swamp back into the space as the parade passes 
on. There is a curious mixture of performance—hired and designed shows 
and art—and people’s event, since there are no formal boundaries. How 
does all this constitute the lila? The Nakkatayya can best be understood as 
falling squarely within the repertoire of Banaras public events, displaying 
those qualities which make for appreciation in Banaras, which we must 
understand in order to see how it has been an object of contention. The 
power of the event lies clearly in the popular mind in the following features: 
(a) its size: attendance in it is reputed to be over 100,000, making it a lakhi 
(lakh=100;000) mela, one of the three largest melas in the city. Size in 
everything, and for public events in calculation of the numbers attending, 
is a cultural preoccupation in Banaras, making it always more expensive 
and troublesome an occasion for the hosts or organisers, its rationality 
lying, in Bourdieu’s term, in its display of symbolic capital ;18 (b) It goes on 
all night, which is also indicative of bigness, all public events in Banaras 
striving to extend their hours through the night into the early hours, (c) 
The parade is a double winner, in itself as procession, and second, as display 
of craft and glitter. A procession is a highly charged political event, the 
clearest display of one’s powers, leaders, and symbols, and indeed is used 
for agitations and political rallies the most frequently. Processions at festivals 
make the same statement about the solidarity and strength of the constituency 
of the particular god being displayed, they are also charged occasions 
where the boundaries between audience and performers, stagespace and 
realspace, melt away. Moharram and Guru Nanak Jayanti, the immersion 
parades of Durga and Vishwakarma, are all political and symbolic state- 
ments, as well-as occasions of community gatherings." In 1911, for those 
who could not witness the Darbar in Delhi, parades were organised with 
officers taken out in state. In Banaras it was ‘the procession of the Collector 
sahab’: 


Publicity posters and announcements had already been taken care of a 
day before, so there was a good crowd on the roads. The julus to accom- 
pany the carriage started getting ready on the campus of Queen’s College 
in the afternoon itself. At the head was the Superintendent of Police, 
mounted, behind which were pole bearers, five cavalry, four cannons, 
and the band and platoon of Maharaja Banaras, then on a decorated 


8 Pierre Bourdieu. Outline of a Theory of Practice, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1977. . 

19 See, for example, the report ‘The Procession of Sn Annapurnaji,’ in Bharat Jiwan, 23 
December 1912, p. 9. 
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elephant the pictures of Maharaj George V and Maharani Mary, behind 
which was a police regiment, then the Collector sahab on a fancy elephant, 
followed by the elephant of Maharaj Jangam, and about twenty elephants 
of the-rais (aristocracy). After that came the incomparable musicians of 
Maharaj Bhinga, soldiers of Maharaj Banaras, lines of camels, the cavalry _ 
of Maharaj Banaras and scores of phaeton carriages of the rais.”° 


The description continues with details of the route taken, the gates and 
tents, the flower decorations at shops and homes on the wayside, and the 
pleasure of the crowds. The obvious satisfaction in such reports and all oral 
ones on the subject of processions in general, and of course the significations 
created, make me evaluate the role of processions in Banaras public life 
very highly. The Nakkatayya has the additional attraction of being a display 
of craft and circus feats, which exerts a kind of magnetism, as with Moharram 
taziyas and Durga images, making it imperative for people to attend, to 
compare this year’s show with last year’s and this mohalla’s display, with the 
other’s. 

(а) The Nakkatayya includes certain characteristics that people in Banaras 
believe to be central to any popular activity, among which is supposed 
sanction in tradition, and a deep moral structure in which good triumphs 
over evil (picturesquely described as the akhiri nichor, the final wringing). 
The Ramlila fulfils this condition in two ways, one through story telling as 
in a mythological film, and the other through darshan, giving a chance to 
view one’s favourite gods in highly amplified settings, as at the annual cele- 
brations at temples and shrines. 

(e) Compulsory to the popularity of public events in Banaras is also the 
presence of, or a past or imagined existence of, bahri alang, the ‘outer 
side’. This is open space, uncrowded, free, cool, receptive, one’s own. 
Banaras residents behave like the citizens of a metropolis in seeking escape 
to open spaces, but a look at the ward of Chaitganj makes this problematic. 
Not only is it tightly packed and close to the centre, the fair itself attracts so 
many thousands that it is one of the most bustling, overpacked events, 
which needs constant police and volunteer supervision to prevent the 
heightened feelings and sheer crowd mentality from erupting into anarchy. 
Yet, when questioned why they like this Ramlila, people maintain that 
they feel free and in the open, wandering here and there with friends, stop- 
ping to taste this, enjoy that.... In my analysis, it is never people that crowd 
people in popular thinking, but only buildings that do. If the space is an 
open one, under the sky, regardless of the numbers in attendance, it is felt 
to be open. Gigantic fairs and gatherings, such as the Kumbh Melas, with 
millions attending, are not uncommon in India, but never spoken of criti- 
cally or cOmplainingly by their constituents. 


20 Bharat Jiwan, 11 December 1911, р. 10. 
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f) Competitiveness is rife in Banaras cultural life and equally part of 
Ramlilas like the Nakkatayya. Floats and performers, animal trainers and 
fire swallowers are awarded prizes, shops fronts and decorated spaces 
compete to dazzle, and the most explicit competition is between the different 
akharas от clubs of sword and pole wielding. All the awards are broadcast 
in the printed Ramlila programme, in banners and signboards, and over 
loudspeakers. At the next level the whole affair is competing, although its 
primary position is long established, with all the Nakkatayyas of all the 
other neighbourhoods in Banaras, and some features such as metal thrones 
or artisans’ stalls are regarded as better at the Kashipura (the metalworkers’ 
locality) and Khojwa (the woodworkers’ neighbourhood) Nakkatayyas, 
respectively. This brings us to the next feature, the commercial aspects of 
the fair, because prizes are voluntarily given, and their announcement 
provides an avenue for publicity for the person or business assuming the 
role of patron. 

(g) People spend at the Ramlila, on food, trinkets, ical crafts, and 
childrens’ attractions. This economic activity is what is basically meant by 
mela or fair, so that a righteous critic might claim that the mela is nowadays 
taking over from religion altogether. Chaitganj is an important business 
area, and its traders and shopkeepers donate heavily towards its Ramlila; 
its size and attractiveness and attendant reputation clearly constituting 
symbolic capital for them. Chaitganj is not famous for anything as much as 
for its Nakkatayya and it is the capitalists of the ward who have the most to 
spend and the most to gain from the popularity of the fair. An interesting 
fact is that the date tor the Nakkatayya is fixed for Karva Chauth (Pitcher 
Fourth), an important woman’s fast that every wife keeps for her husband. 
Why Karva Chauth? It is a date that no woman will forget, and by extension 
her whole family. Although the consumption is chiefly by males on food, 
and by families on children’s overpriced balloons and tit-bits, women are 
supposedly the most religious section of the population and can be trusted 
not to forget significant dates. The bringing together of unconnected dates 
such as Karva Chauth and Nakkatayya is a kind of sleight of hand by which 
“the significance of the fast is made to extend into the fair, making both 
publicity and persuasion for the public unnecessary. 

(А) Finally, we come to the conflict and difference. In my analysis so far, 
the Nakkatayya exemplifies Banaras popular culture to the full by standing 
for the pleasures of bigness, artistry, competition, mela, julus, darshan, 
and bahri alang. All agree to that, whether they participate in the event or 
not, as for example police officers when in a neutral mood, for whom the 
evening is otherwise an oversize law and order problem only. But for 
Nakkatayya goers these are all positive characteristics, whereas for critics 
they are all subsumed under the characterisation of the Nakkatayya as 
ashlil, asabhya, uncivilised. The Nakkatayya highlights splits in Banaras 
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society that are evidenced by other popular activities as well, not quiet and 
unmarked divisions, but active tensions and conflicts that have worked ` 
themselves out variously over the nineteenth century. The history of popular 
entertainments in Banaras shows them to have been simultaneously accorded 
respect as dharmik, i.e., religious or righteous, sanctioned in tradition, and 
condemned as ashlil, і.е., crude or obscene. The most outstanding examples 
are the sringars or annual celebrations at temples where it was customary 

` for courtesans to perform and for the audience to enjoy their virtuosity and 
lack of virtue to the full. The popular festival of Diwali, likewise, was berated, 
for its gambling, and Holi because of.its obscene processions, drinking 
and drugs, and most of all galis, structured and rehearsed obscenities directed 
at members of the public, often printed and illustrated. 

The Chaitganj Ramlila was started in 1888 in a similar way to most of the 
others in Banaras, through a coordination of efforts of a merchant devotee 
(Mohan Sahu, a tobacco merchant, in this case) and a popular sadhu (Baba 
Fateh Ram). The Nakkatayya as a specially significant episode of the 

‘ Ramlila series is first mentioned in local newspapers as a procession of floats 
‚ in 1905. In a few years, it is never simply mentioned, it is described annually 
in great detail, and takes on the nature of a problem. 

The Nakkatayya was both more literal and metaphoric at that time. It 
took the business of being a demon army more literally in that the floats 
consisted of depictions of evil, of all that was considered worst among 
social practices: problems such as drunkenness, wife-beating, infidelity, 
bigamy, prostitution, and gambling—not in а ѕрігії of preaching or direct 
criticism, but rather with that special fascination with horror which enables 
one to savour what is unsavoury and forbidden from touch as a rule, and 
made available on one special occasion. The Nakkatayya was akin to carnival 
and ¢harivaris in that it reversed social structure for an evening, making 
available to the senses in artistic, rehearsed ways, what was condemnable 
and forbidden the rest of the year. It was never quite carnival in that there 
was no overall licence to overthrow structure; all the floats and mimes were 
planned and permitted, and the demon army was finally a group of per 
formers, albeit close to spectators given the nature of public processions. 

‚ An article called ‘Swang [mime] ın the Ramlila’ in the Bharat qian describes 
the event: 


There used to be a rather good Ramlila in Kashi in many places, but now 
they are all gone...[mention of a few that are finished] The Kashiraj’s 
Lila in Ramnagar continues, of course, but it is not like it used to be; it 
. gets completed somehow. In other places in Kashi, Ramlila is that only 
in name. The Nakkatayya is now a swang. The cutting of Surpanakha’s 


11 For a larger discussion of this, see Kumar, The Artisans. Chapters 6 and 7. 
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nose, Khar—dushan’s collecting their army to attack Rama—these are un- 
important; ail that counts are the mimes. The whole form of the Lila is 
changed. Floats are decorated showing males and females of low castes 
at their work [examples of gardeners, traders, etc.], of a bride and 
groom at their wedding, and so on. It’s not enough that men and women’ 
are shown in intimacy, people dressed up as washermen and washer- 
women and other low castes, create a real disturbance. Abusive actions , 
and immoral behaviour is shown and vulgar words spoken. What is this 
trend of showing the faulty lila of the world behind the facade of Сой”. 
lila? 


There was a perceptible trend to criticism from the beginning, but we 
also know, through oral history and the local journalism of the period, that 
the patronage for the Nakkatayya in early twentieth century was not restricted 
to any particular class of people. Gender, yes; as a part of the Banarasi life- 
style, Nakkatayya was the domain of men in their love of freedom and. 
sport, excellence in craft and performance, and akharpan (eccentricity) in 
general. But the wealthy and the educated, the thoughtful and the cultured. 
(rais, budhijivi, chintashil, sabhya) all gave money towards, and often took 
out their own floats annually in the Nakkatayya. Such participation was 
part of the overall sharing between classes of notions of the good life, of 
mauj, masti, and shauk, the love of something for its own sake. Shauk is 
not a term usually used in a religious context, and refers to habits such as 
-pan chewing, tea drinking, smoking, indulging in music and entertainments 
‘that verge on the unbridled. A lecherous old man, for example, may be 
described as shaukeen. In Banaras, given its lack of division between the 
sensuous and the righteous, so may a regular Ramlila goer be described, 
with a different set of accompanying gestures. Wealth and aristocracy in 
Banaras has been exemplified by shauk, the taste, means, and consequently 
preference for patronage of singers and dancers, good food and compatible 
company, boating on the river and racing on horse carriages. This is the 
Banarasipan shared at all levels by the men of Banaras, albeit with varying 
means, elaborated in the local press, in essays by the literati, as well as the 
reports of informants.” 

Beginning from the 1920s and gathering momentum in the 1930s, the 
critical assessment of the Nakkatayya took on severe and strident tones. 
The nationalist movement took on a hegemonic role, as it did almost 


2 Bharat Jiwan, 23 October 1905. 

23 There at least a dozen periodicals important for the 1880-1950 period, the most articulate 
and widest circulated being Aj and Bharat Jiwan: among many articles by local authors are 
Bharatendu Harishchandra’s, in Shivprasad Misra, ed., Bharatendu Granthavali, Vol. 1. 
Varanasi, Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 1970; Mukundlal Sarraf’s collection ın Gauravmayi Каш, 
Varanasi, n.d.; and most of the articles in Dainik Jagardn Varanasi Praveshank, Varanasi, 1981. 
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everywhere in urban India, and a new discourse was constructed. This 
struggled chiefly with definitions of the self: how shall we be in private and 
what shall we display of ourselves in public? Sometimes the imagined 
comparison was with Christianity, and despair expressed at a situation 
where Hinduism was being displayed in the worst possible light to other 
faiths:-‘Not to Muslims, because they actually are in this and co-operate to 
take it further. We particularly mean padres. Padres come from across the 
seven seas to bring light to Indians, and Indians who in actuality are the 
light givers, prove by such activities that they in fact live in pitch dark- 
ness’.24 But most often it was concern with creating a suitable national 
identity which could do justice to the authentic in Hinduism, in the history 
of the country, and the philosophy of the people. For that was necessary a 
purging, a reform, a casting out of vice, and a containment of proclivities 
that were labelled injurious. The descriptions of the terrible scenes wit- 
nessed at the Nakkatayya became more distanced: 


Milksellers, flowersellers, trinket sellers...were these presented earlier 
at Nakkatayya as mimes? Is there any other Ramayana where we can 
see them? Then why do these swangs come out and why are they per- 
mitted? Or even if we allow them to be shown supposing there’s no 
harm in that, what has to be questioned is their explicitly immoral 
behaviour, their extremely lurid talk, and their veritable shower of 
abuses. Even worse, when they reach a place with а Бір crowd of 
women, they say such crude, obscene things that it seems that shame has 
gone behind a parda, for neither the mimics nor the audience feels any 
shame. 


The danger was voiced of the government taking steps to stop such a 
procession. With the growth of the nationalist movement came explicit, 
suggestions for reform: 


Such shameful scenes should be completely stopped. The organisers of 
the Ramlila can step them in one day. If educated young men would 
make groups and plead with the makers of floats, these corrupt scenes 
could be done away with.... Scenes to arouse people should be shown on 
such occasions. Supposing you are oppressed by taxes and you want to 
arouse the public, you can make an image of a fat, prosperous man 
asking an emaciated one for tax, and alongside have three or four young 
boys walking and chorusing, ‘Down with taxes!’.... Men, women, children, 
and the aged will understand the problem in one day. Or take out giant 


% Bharat Jiwan, 28 October 1907. 
25 Ibid. - 
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posters of the leaders of the nation, and recite their lives and characters. 
in brief or distribute them as printed pamphlets.... 


What is significant is that in this passion for reform, critics, intellectuals, 
and nationalist leaders yet did not speak of a separation, of themselves as 
apart and aloof from society, and of the rest of the population as the object 
_ to be worked on. A consensus was always assumed, and practices in general 
had to be reformed. Certain practices had already been targeted by reform 
movements, and the locus of agitation was the caste or the sub-caste through 
caste meetings and associations: practices such as drinking, gambling, 
bigamy, and child marriage. The new development that may be marked in 
Banaras from the 1920s onwards (and surely in other places as well, if looked 
for) is reform at the popular cultural level, such as of the patronage of 
courtesans.” After some years of this kind of struggle for reform arose a 
consciousness of separation: Banaras cult зга! life came to be divided into 
the crude and the reformed, gradually to coincide with the lower and the 
upper classes, the illiterate and the educated, the old fashioned and rural 
versus the modern and progressive. This was reflected ina NS WG separation 
of ‘we’ and ‘they’: 


We want to assure the officers that Bhagwan Rama’s lila has no relation- 

ship with this barbarism and vulgarity.... In our opinion it is time that the 

law took over and removed this abuse. If that is not done then those 
who do not wish to participate in such unseemly exhibition will be forced 
to do satyagraha.” 

The Nakkatayya went through three phases: first, as an ideological state- 
ment on Hindu society, that presented its values both directly (as the 
Ramlila story) and as reversal (the themes of the floats in the demon 
army). Together with depiction was a powerful element of activism at this 
stage: the Nakkatayya was actually performing a function, interfering in 
perceived problems in society to cure them through a certain kind of state- 
ment making. And this ideology, the activism, and the methods adopted to 
execute both were consensually held and valued by all classes of Banaras 
society. 

In its second phase, a nationalist discourse spells out the nature of virtue, 
the self, and the community. The method—a festival procession—may still 
be retained (that itself 1s never criticised by our male subjects, only its 


% Aj, 17 October 1920 
7 See Kumar, The Arfsans, Chapter 6, for comparable processes Amrit Srinivasan, 
“Reform or Conformity? Temple ‘Prostitution’ and the Community in Madras Presidency." in 
Bina Agrawal, ed., Structures of Patriarchy, London, Zed Books, 1988 
Т^ Ay, 10 October 1938 | 
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content) and the reform is necessary for the whole of society, not merely 
some classes or castes, but the discourse is not amenable to debate. It assumes 
Rightness, Naturalness, and Representativeness, and has no spaces where 
those who believe in bigamy, for example, or the naturalness of drink and 
drugs, may make their statements. It is a hegemonic, controlling, unilaterally 
acting discourse, and to the extent that the nationalist movement was a 
middle class phenomena in general, it started off as a class-based discourse. 

The first stage may be called that of a naive (un-self-conscious) and 
unchallenged caste structure, and a Hinduism that is not imagined or 
supposed to be homogeneous and unified, with legitimacy accorded to 
local practices, and an active participation in the problems of everyday 
living assumed on the part of the people of a neighbourhood. The second 
stage contests the heterogeneity, the openness, and the dynamism, in culture, 
structure, and ideology. One definition of Hinduism is offered, based on a 
vision of progress, and no conflict in interpretation is accorded respect. 
One.definition of the self is advanced, based оп a vision of citizenship and 
nationhood, and no complexity is countenanced. To these extents, without 
explicating any difference, the nationalist discourse indulges in violence 
throughout, not ‘us’ against ‘them’, but an indifference and ignoring of 
who the ‘them’ might constitute. 

At both stages the discursive formations are gendered ones. They are 
created by men, for men, and assume only men to be conscious agents. 
Women are acted upon, in the earlier discourse, as objects of malpractices: 
wife-beating, bigamy, and early marriage, and also the main sufferers from 
the practices of drunkenness and prostitution. In the latter discourse, they 
are the victims to be raised up, through the overall raising of society’s 
morals, through education, promotion of nationalism, secularism, and a 
refined Hinduism. 

The third stage followed after a brief and uneasy victory for the nationalist 
movement. The Nakkatayya was ‘purified’ of its obscenities, and simulta- 
neously rid of its function of ritual reversal, of the ritual depiction of social 
features otherwise considered taboo. It did for many years actually include 
nationalist floats, but from the 1950s onwards there has been no urge 
towards that either. No social problems or concerns are visible in the pro- 
cession today, as they were in either of the earlier phases. All social (and 
also economic, political, and all other) issues are today totally the domain 
of the government through its various agencies—the new multi-armed 
deity, one is tempted to say. 

What is the function of the Ramlila then? It is firmly lodged in the reper- 
toire of activities that constitute the world of Banaras popular culture: That 
it continues to be popular is a very significant comment on the resilience of 
popular cultural forms in the face of seemingly powerful competition from 
movies, Amitabh Bachchan, and orchestra music (as westernised music is 
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called in Banaras); not to mention the ever alert arms of the administration 
and the police nervous about disorder and particularly on religious cele- 
brations. This is a matter that merits some thought, because the circus and 
iconic content of the Nakkatayya makes one realise that it does not success- 
fully compete in any objective sense with either movies or the circus. At 
either, easily available in Banaras as in all towns, specially the former on 
video, one may either see far better performances of acrobatic feats, or dis- 
plays of electronic wizardry, or representation of the gods. The much 
lamented demise of pre-capitalist culture when people made artefacts with 
their own hands, put on performances themselves, and audiences actually 
interacted with the stage, rather than the capitalist method of professional 
production of culture, thick-skinnedly marketed, and mindlessly consumed— 
this demise seems to be greatly exaggerated. Banaras is not a pre-industrial 
city. Yet its public events are all produced by people themselves and pre- 
sented to live, interacting audiences. | 

But, respect this continuity as we may, we should labour to uncover 

‚ those aspects in which the Ramlila is nothing like what it was, precisely 
because it is those that are opaque at first sight. The issue of dharma may 
be taken up first lest it be felt that the forest is being obstructed by the 
trees. To have the story continue as a plot is remarkable in that given the 
brunt of nationalist fervour, and Gandhi’s manipulation of symbols like 
Ram Rajya, there were ample opportunities for adjustment іп and appro- 
priation of the messages of the Rama story over the last 100 years, yet no 
adjustment or appropriation has taken place. This, I would argue, is 
because it.is the charter for another discourse, that of gender, a totally silent, 
unaggressively presented, peacefully incorporated discourse. No men, 
‘traditional’ or ‘modern’, have targeted the Rama story as an issue. 

What of the religious content of the procession? If it was heterogeneous 
and open in the first phase, and rigid and centralised іп the second (ог < 
sought to be), what kind of religiosity are we witnessing in the hundred odd 
floats of the Nakkatayya today? Just as temples and shrines proliferate, so 
do images and icons, but just as the former are no longer cultural centres, 
so are the gods not active agents with powers to interfere in social life. 
Those powers have been completely appropriated by administrative and 
police agencies, and there are at best, two rival loci of power, the govern- 
ment and the divine, with the former in the ascendant. This is not a trifling 
change, because in my analysis, the power of religion and of lila lay in that 
it was not a separate or constricted domain, but because it referred to life- 
style, social structure, and the whole business of life in general. Gods were 
not someone you worshipped at certain times, but another level of being in 

_ а continuous chain from yours whose model you followed, whose stories 
‚уси alluded to, whose lila was an example for your own lila. This being all true 

for males and part of their discourse, belief system, culture, and ideology. 
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Presently, gods are perhaps boon granters, and their darshan is valued for 
wish fulfilment and as Tradition (parampara). That they can be seriously 
emulated in lifestyle or considered role models, or imagined to have any 
interaction with social life today is a matter of scepticism. This is obviously 
a much larger issue than I am capable of addressing here, and I would 
invite students of Hinduism and its cultural expressions to look for the evi- 
„dences of function change in sign systems—discursive displacements, to 
‚ use the apt phraseology of Spivak2»—to make for a better documented case 
one way or the other. To a large extent this is a class issue. Poor and illiter- 
ate people in their traditional occupations are still in a sense two phases 
‘behind’, in the language of this analysis; those who consider themselves 
modern and are in different productive relations, assess reality differently. 
So, the Ramlila continues, different in social structure—it is now the 
property of the lower classes; and in function—it does not enact ritual 
reversal, or indeed comment on social life directly at all, acceding leader- 
ship to the police and administration. The discourse that constitutes the lila 
was, and continues to be gendered. Our historical analysis, however does 
not allow us to leave it with an image of two homogeneous units, males and 
females. The particular statements the Ramlila made for men’s space, free- 
dom, and selfhood have been greatly constricted over the last eighty odd 
years from challenges from other discourses, such as those directed at 
progress, control, the nation, and work ethic; so that now the lila, both as 
concept and performance, is male dominated but distinctly lower class. 
` How the processes of differentiation and control worked themselves out 
within women’s spaces over this same period is yet to be understood. 
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Introduction 


During the past two decades or so, historians have attempted to systemati- 
cally quantify the increased mortality associated with the movement of 
various populations from their childhood disease environment to new 
disease environments. Studies have been completed on the mortality suffered 
by Africans in the transatlantic slave trade; African troops as they were 
posted to new disease environments within Africa, and in the West Indies; 
` Afro-American troops from the West Indies who were posted to West 
Africa, and Afro-Americans from the United States who were resettled in 
Liberia; African indentured labourers from central Africa who were 
recruited for the mines of southern Africa; European troops and govern- 
ment and commercial officials who were posted to a variety of epidemio- 
logically hostile locations in the Americas, Africa, and Asia; and Pacific 
Island indentured labourers who were recruited for the plantations and 
mines of Queensland (Australia), Fiji, Samoa, Papua New Guinea, Мазраи, 
Solomon Islands, Nauru, and Ocean Island.! 

Historians have attempted to quantify the death rates suffered by these 
various migrant populations, and to identify. the new diseases to which they 
became susceptible. This research has shown that African slaves were 

1 Philip D. Curtin, ‘Epidemiology and the Slave Trade’, Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 
83, 1968, pp. 190-216; Curtin, ‘African Health at Home and Abroad’, Social Science History, 
Vol. 10, 1986, pp. 369-98; Curtin, Death by Migration: Europe’s Encounter with the Tropical 
World in the Nineteenth Century, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1989; Ralph Shlomowitz, ~ 
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susceptible to dysentery in the coastal barracoons while they awaited trans- 
shipment, and during the ‘middle passage’. In the Americas, both African 
slaves and troops were susceptible to tuberculosis and pneumonia, diseases 
brought to the Americas by Europeans. Afro-Americans from non-malarial 
regions of the Americas were susceptible to таапа`оп their return to 
Africa—it appears that their hereditary protection against malaria, through 
possession of the sickle cell trait, had been weakened, presumably due to 
their lack of exposure to malaria over a number of generations in the 
Americas. In the mines of southern Africa, indentured labourers recruited 
from central Africa were susceptible to pneumonia, a disease brought to 
southern Africa by Europeans. European troops, government and com- 
mercial officials, and colonists were susceptible to malaria and cholera in ` 
India, and to malaria and yellow fever in West Africa and the Americas, 
malaria and yellow fever having been brought to the Americas by African 
slaves. Indentured Pacific Islanders recruited for employment on European 
plantations and mines in various parts of the Pacific region were susceptible 
to bacillary dysentery, tuberculosis, and pneumonia, new diseases brought 
to the Pacific by Europeans. 

Scholars of the migration of Indian indentured labour to the tea gardens 
of Assam, and the sugar cane plantations of Malaya, Fiji, Mauritius, Natal, 
and the West Indies have also been mindful of this linkage between mor- 
tality and migration, and they have identified the mortality suffered by 
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Indian indentured workers in particular уеагз.? They have not, however, 
attempted the systematic and comprehensive quantification of the death 
rates suffered by these workers at home and abroad. Nor have they attempted 
to identify the immunities acquired by Indian indentured workers in their 
childhood disease environment, and their susceptibilities to new diseases 
en route to, and at, their new places of employment. This paper is part of a 
wider research project which attempts to fill these lacunae in the literature.’ 
The paper provides the first systematic quantification of the mortality ~ 
suffered by indentured and ‘free’ (that is, non-indentured) immigrant 
workers from southern India in the Straits Settlements and The Federated 
Malay States between 1877 and 1933.4 It identifies malaria as the new disease 
to which Indian indentured workers became susceptible, and it offers com- 
parative perspectives with the epidemiological experience of Indian inden- 
tured workers in other regions. 


Sources and Data 


The main body of primary evidence used in this paper is the annual reports 
on Indian immigration issued by the colonial governments of the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States. These ‘annual reports had 
various titles. In the Straits Settlements, they were called ‘Report of the 
Protector of Indian Immigrants’ (for 1879), “Report on Indian Im- 
migration’ (1880-1929), ‘Annual Report on the Working of the Labour 
Department’ (1930-1933), and ‘Annual Report of the Labour Department’ 
(from 1934); in Perak, they were called the ‘Annual Reports on Indian 


2 For general surveys of Indian labour emigration, see Panchanan Saha, Emigration of 
Indian Labour, 1834-1900, New Delhi, People’s Publishing House, 1970; Hugh Tinker, A 
New System of Slavery: The Export of Indian Labour Overseas, 1830-1920, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1974. ° 

3 For other papers emanating from this project, see Shlomowitz, ‘Infant Mértality and 
Ну’; Indian Migrants, 1879-1919’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol. 23, 

. 1986, рр. 289-302; Shlomowitz, ‘Fertility and Fiji’s Indian Migrants, 1879-1919’, Indian 
Economic and Social History Review, Vol. 24, 1987, pp. 205-213; Shlomowitz, ‘Mortality and 
the Pacific Labour Trade’; Shlomowitz, ‘Differential Mortality of Asians and Pacific Islanders 
in the Pacific Labour Trade’; Shlomowitz and John McDonald, ‘Mortality of Indian Labour 
on Ocean Voyages, 1843—1917”, Studies in History, Vol. 6, 1990, рр. 35-65; Shlomowitz and 

«Brennan, ‘Mortality and Migrant Labour in Assam, 1865-1921’, Indian Economic and Social 
History Review, Vol. 27, 1990, pp. 85-110; Shlomowitz and Brennan, ‘Mortality and Migrant 
Labour en route to Assam, 1863-1924’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol. 27, 
1990, pp. 313-330. 

4 Before 1946, the Malay Peninsula was divided into three administrative regions: the 
Straits Settlements (Singapore, Penang, Province Wellesley, Dindings, and Malacca), the 
Federated Malay States (Perak, Selangor, Pahang, and Negn Sembilan), and the unfederated 
Malay States (Johore, Kelantan, Kedah, Trengganu, and Perlis). The Straits Settlements and 
the Federated Malay States were formed in 1826 and 1895, respectively. (In 1867, the Straits 
Settlements were separated from the Bntish'admunistration of India to become a crown colony.) 


` 
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Immigration’ (1896-1904); while in the Federated Malay States they were called 
‘Report on Indian Immigration and Emigration’ (1902-1911), and ‘Report on 


the Working of the Labour Department’ (from 1912). 


The annual reports can be found in a variety of locations. For the Straits 
Settlements, they were usually published in Legislative Council Annual 
Reports, the Annual Departmental Reports, or the Government Gazette, 
while many of the earlier reports, from the first report issued in 1879, can 
be found in the files of the correspondence on emigration of the Colonial 
Office (CO 384).5 For the Federated Malay States, the reports were published 
in the Government Gazettes of Perak, Selangor, or the Federated Malay States, 
and the Annual Departmental Reports of the Federated Malay States. ° 

In addition to these annual reports, the body of evidence used in this paper 
includes a variety of special government reports on the condition of Indian 
labour,* reports of medical officials, 7 and a rich body of secondary sources.® 


5 The annual reports on Indian immigration to the Straits Settlements for the following 
years can be found in Colonial Office files: 1879 (CO 384/127), 1880 (CO 384/133), 1882 (CO 
384/143), 1883 (CO 384/148), 1884 (CO 384/154), 1886 (CO 384/164), 1888 (CO 384/172), 
1889 (CO 384/176), 1893 (CO 384/189), 1894 (CO 384/491) 

$ Report of the Commutee on Emigraton from India to the Crown Colonies and Protectorates, 
3 parts, London, HMSO, 1910, Part 1 (Са 5192), рр 33-39; Part 2 (Cd. 5193), рр. 42-43, 
403—405, 430-435; Part 3 (Cd. 5194), рр. 110-112; C.W.C. Parr, Report of the Commission 
Appointed to Enquire into the Conditions of Indentured Labour т the Federated Malay States, 
Kuala Lumpur, Government Printer, 1910; М.Е; Магјопбапкѕ and А.Т. Marakkayer, Report 
on Indian Labour Emigranon to Ceylon and Malaya, Madras, Government Press, 1917, 
У $. Srinivasa Sastri, Report on the Condition of Indian Labour in Malaya, New Delhi, 
Government Printer, 1937; Major С. St. J. Orde Browne, Labour Conditions in Ceylon, 
Mauritius, and Malaya, London, HMSO, 1943. 

7 Hookworm and Malana Research т Malaya, Java, and the Ер Islands, New York, The 
Rockefeller Foundation, Internationii Health Board, Publication No. 9,-1920; Report of the 
Commission appointed to Enquire into Certain Matters Affecting the Health of Estates in the 
Federated Malay States, Singapore, Government Printer, 1924; Malcolm Watson, The Preven- 
поп of Malaria in the Federated Malay States, 2nd. ed., London, John Murray, 1921, first 
published in 1901. 

8 $. Arasaratnam, Indians in Malaya and Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Oxford University 
Press, 1970; Hon—Chan Chai, The Development of Впаѕћ Malaya, 1896-1909, Kuala Lumpur, 
Oxford University Press, 1964; James C Jackson, Planters and Speculators: Chinese and 
European Agricultural Enterprise in Malaya, 1786-1921, Kuala Lumpur, University of Malaya 
Press, 1968; R.N. Jackson, Immigrant Labour and the Development of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 
Government Printer, 1961, J.N. Parmer, Colomal Labor Policy and Administration, New 
York, JJ Augustin Inc., 1960; Kernial Singh Sandhu, Indians in Malaya: Some Aspects of 
Their Immigration and Settlement (1786-1957), Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1969; Saw Swee—Hock, ‘Indian Immigration in Malaya before the Second World War’, Malaysia 
in History, Vol. 23, 1980, pp. 47-58. For two recent articles on health services Іп colonial 
Malaya, see Lenore Manderson, ‘Health Services and the Legitimation of the Colontal State: 
British Malaya, 1786-1941’, International Journal of Health Seryices, Vol 17, 1987, рр 91-112; 
J.N. Parmer, ‘Health and Health Services in Bntish Malaya in the 1920s’, Modern Asian 
Studies, Vol. 23, 1989, рр. 49-71. 
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Data on the mortality suffered by Indian indentured workers are avail- 
able from 1877, when the indenture system was first regulated, until the system 
was ended by a political decree of the British government. The last cohort 
of indentured workers were introduced in 1910, and the last indenture con- 
tracts expired in 1913. 

Indentured workers were mostly employed on the sugar cane estates of 
Province Wellesley and Perak. A few hundred were also employed on cof- 
fee estates, railways, and various’ government, departments in Singapore, 
Penang, Malacca, Sunjei Ujong (Negri Sembilan), and other states. Few 
Indian indentured workers were recruited for етрюутепгоп rubber estates, 
and the rubber boom at the end of the first decade of the twentieth century 
coincided with the demise of the sugar cane industry in Malaya, and in the 
use of the indentured labour system for Indian labour. А 

Although some free Indian workers were employed оп the same sugar 
cane estates as their indentured compatriots, they were mainly employed 
on coffee, and then rubber estates. These coffee and rubber estates supple- 
mented their Indian labour force with Javanese, Chinese, and Malay labour. 

Work on sugar cane plantations was more arduous than in other types of 
agriculture, and indentured workers were specially selected for'such heavy 
work.’ Although indentured workers had to meet certain physical standards, 
these were relaxed, as will be shown below, in times of famine in India, and 
in times of exceptional demand for labour in Malaya. 

Initially, the length of the indenture was set at three years. Етот 1 November 
1899, this was reduced to two years, and from the beginning of 1905, the 

‘length was fixed at 600 days.'° Between 1902 and 1905, however, the dec- 
line in the length of the indenture was offset, in part, by an increase in the 
‘number of workers who re-engaged for contracts of usually 12 or 18 
months on completing their first indenture: whereas before 1902, usually 
less than five per cent of workers re-engaged, between 1902 and 1905 this 
increased to over ten рег cent. Yet after 1905, the percentage re-engaging 
declined markedly to levels usually under five per cent (see Table 1). 

` The consequences of changes in the length of the indenture and in-the inci- 
dence of re-indentures tor the average length of time indentured workers 
мете at risk of death can now be assessed. Before 1902, indentured workers 
who had regularly completed their tasks would have been at risk for slightly 
over three years, while from 1902, the period at risk would have declined 
to between two and two-and-a-half years. Those workers who did not regu- 
larly perform their tasks would have had their contracts extended, and so 
would have been at risk for longer periods. 


> ҮҮ, Report of the Labour Department’, in Annual ОРЕВ of the Straits 
Settlements, 1934, pp. 852-853. 

№ ‘Annual Report on Indan Immigration’, m Annual Departmeiial Reports of the Straus 
Settlements, 1902. р. 189; "Report on Indian Immigration and Emigration’. F М 5 .1905.р 8. 
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Table 1. 


Number of Renewed Contracts, Province Wellesley, 1885—1910 


. . No of Indenture Average No. of Percentage 
Year’ ' ‚ Contracts - Indentured Employed under 
` Renewed" Labourers Renewed Contracts 
1885 ч 29 3,406 ; 0.9 
- 1886, - 186 “с 3,521 ў 5.3 
1887 - 89 4 259 с 2.1 | 
1888 . 83 . : 4,795 К 17 G 
1889 121 ' 4,516 a 2.7 
1890 - 219 3,998 5.5 
1891 - x 256 4,083 . 2 | 6.3 . 
1892 - 254 4,325 5.9 
1893 ; 270 > 3,806 71. 
1894 тя 3,481 < 5,5 
` 1895 " 168 2,861 - 5.9 
189% > 174. 2,660 | ; 6 5 
1897 177 3,615 . 4.9 
1898 87 4,128 - 21 
1899 | ` 58 4,122 14 
1900 136 ` 4,409 : 3.1 
1901 ` : aa” 7 4,200 1.3 
1902 : 579 3,082 _188 
1903 397. 1,948 ` 20.4 
1904 ^ 464 1,572 29.5 
1905 192 1,782 z 108 
1906 0 і 1,912 `0 
1907 131 1,916 . 68 Ш 
1908 - ' 58 - 2,639 22 
1909` . о. - 2602 0 


1910 6 ` 2,173 . 0.3 


* Up to 1897, number employed under second contract; thereafter, number of contracts 
renewed during the year. In 1897, for example, 177 Indians were employed under second 
contract arid 112.contracts were renewed during the year р 


Source: Annual Reports on Indian Immigration, Straits Settlements 


‘The annual reports present mortality data relating to workers, exclusive ` 
of dependant, non-working children and accompanying, non-working 


` adults. Separ2te statistics on the mortality suffered by these young and 


aged dependants were not reported. It can be presumed that not all deaths 
were reported, though the death-reporting process would have been more 
reliable for indentured than free workers.!! Another bias in the reported ` 
statistics was created by the practice of repatriating chronically sick workers, 


U ‘Annual Report on Indian Immigration . in Аляна! Departmental Reports of the Straits Settle- 
ments, 1910. р. 502 


~ 
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-which meant that their deaths were not reported in the official returns. 
(Statistics on the number of workers so repatriated were not reported.) 
Similarly, deaths among sick and unfit workers who had deserted were not 
entered against the estate from which they deserted.!? Due to the existence 
of these two biases, the ‘reported’ number of deaths should be considered 
a lower bound on the ‘actual’ number of deaths. 

Deaths of indentured workers were usually attributed in the annual re- 
ports to malaria, debility, anaemia, diarrhoea, and dysentery. Evaluation 
of these conclusions of contemporary health officials is difficult because 
debility, anaemia, and diarrhoea are usually considered symptoms rather 
than underlying causes of disease (for example, debility and anaemia were 
probably symptoms of malaria or hookworm), while dysentery was-often а 
secondary infection of patients already suffering from malaria. (Malaria‘is 
usually a chronic complaint which weakens patients, making them parti- 
cularly susceptible to secondary infections.)'3 

It appears that malaria was the main underlying killer of Indians in Malaya. 4 
Indian workers were vulnerable because of their relative lack of immu- 
nity to malaria. Two types of evidence provide support for this proposition: 
(a) the relatively low endemicity of malaria in southern India shown in malarial 
maps prepared in the 1920s,!5 and (b) the relatively low spleen rate of 
Indian immigrants entering Malaya.!® 

In contrast to southern India, malaria was hyperendemic in nearly all of 
Malaya, and, in particular, malaria was hyperendemic on estates which had 
been established by clearing jungle. The process of clearing jungle promoted 
the breeding of Anopheles maculatus, which does not breed in jungles giving 
complete shade, but likes sunny waters. And the A. maculatus flourished 
on estates employing a continual supply of non-immune immigrant labour." 

In sum, Indian immigrants were placed at great risk because few 
acquired some degree of immunity to malaria in their childhood disease 
environment in southern India, and they migrated to a most epidemiologi- 
cally hostile environment in which malaria was hyperendemic. 


2 ‘Report on Indian Immigration and Emigration’, F М 5 . 1905, p7 
` Watson, The Prevention of Malaria, рр 97-98, Ronald Ross, The Prevention of Malaria, 
London, John Murray. 1910, р 26 = 
4 Watson. The Prevention of Malaria, рр 97-98. 102, Marjoribanks and Marakkayer, Re- 
port on Indian Labour Emigration, р 40. Jin-bee Ooi. ‘Rural Development іп Tropical 
Areas. with Special Reference to Malaya’. The Journal of Tropical Geography, Vol 12. 1959, 
‚р 55. Report of the Commission. Health of Estates, Vol 2.р В11 
К 5 R, Chnstophers and J A. Sinton, “A Malana Map of India’, The Indian Journal of 
Medical Research, Vol 14. 1926-27. рр. 173-178 
16 Hookworm and Malaria Research. рр 8. 67. 157 
Report of the Commission Health of Estates. Vol 1. р. А13. Gordon Harmison. Mos- 
quitoes, Malaria, and Man A History of the Hostilities since 1880. New York. ЕР Dutton. 


1978. рр. 136-138: Ooi, "Rural Development’. pp 48—49. see eee 
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"Findings 
Death rates of indentured and free Indian labour are presented in Tables 2 
to 6. Five findings are particularly noteworthy. 


First, there was no long-run dectine in the death rate of indentured workers; 


_ the highest annual death rates were, in fact, in the last decade before the 


system was ended (see Table 2). The increase in the average death rate in 
the 1900s appears to have been associated with (a) a higher proportion of 
new recruits in the indentured population due to the reduction in the 
length of the indenture, and (Б) a reduction in physical standards of recruits in 
1900 due to famine conditions in India,!8 and another reduction between 
October 1904 and March 1905 to meet an increase in the demand for recruits. 

Second, new recruits were most at risk. Separate statistics on the average 
death rate by year of residence in Malaya are only available for indentured 
workers, and then only in the form of an annual average over the period 
between 1884 and 1889: 57.5 per 1,000, 27.9 per 1,000, and 13.5 per 1,000 
in the first, second, and third year of the indenture, respectively.” The 
greater vulnerability of new recruits was well-recognised by contempo- 
гагіеѕ,2! and it is also evident more indirectly in a variety of cross-section 
and time-series data. Using cross-section data, it is shown in the higher 
average death rate of indentured than free workers (see Tables 2 and 5). 
Time-series data on indentured and free workers can also be used. For 
indentured workers, an increase in immigration was associated with a rise 
in death rates (see data on Perak in Table 2), while the ending of the 
immigration inflow in 1910, was associated with plummeting death rates in 
1911 and 1912 (see Table 2). For free workers, the enormous immigration 
between 1905 and 1912, brought about by the rubber boom, was also associated 
with very high death rates (see Tables 3 to 5). 7 

Third, disregarding the influenza pandemic of 1918, death rates of free 
workers declined steadily after 1911 and 1912 (see Tables 3 to 5). Whereas - 
the average death rate was ‘usually over 20 per 1,000 in the 1910s, it dec- 
lined to between 10 and 20 per 1,000 in the 1920s, and to below 10 per 
1,000 in the 1930s. Е 


18 ‘Annual Report of the Labour Department’, in Annual Departmental Reports of the Straits 
Settlements. 1902, p. 188 

8 ‘Annual Report of the Labour Department’, in Annual Departmental Reports of the Straits 
Settlements, 1905, p. 94. : 
. 20 ‘Report by the Commissioners appointed to Enquire into the State of Labour in the Straits - 
Settlements and the Protected Native States’, Legislative Council of the Straits Settlements 
Papers, 1891, Part III, p 59 

21 “Annual Report of the Labour Department’, n Annual Departmental Reports of the Straus 
Settlements, 1904, р. 95; 1905, р. 94. . 

2 “The Annual Reports of the Labour Department’, in Annual Departmental Reports of the 
Straus Settlements, present mortality data for the Straits Settlements and the F.M 5 for the 1930s 
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ТаЫе 5 ` 


Mortality of Free Indian Estate Labour, Federated Malay States, 1902—1930) 


Year , ~ Deaths Average Death-Rate ~ 
. 7 Роршайоп ‘per 1,000 = 

1902 | 106 . 3,233 ‹, С 328 

1903 248° ' 7,488 . 331 

1904 _187 .> 9,869 18.9 

1905 388 12,064 32.2 - 
1906 1,400 24,225 -57 8 

1907 2,010 36,092 - 557 

1908 3,122 А 45,514 68.6 

1909, 2,336 49,924 46.8 
1910 3,204 73,147 ` 43.8 

1911 7,162 110,000, 65.1 

1912 : 5,014 р . 122,000 411 

1913 4,057 133,072 30.5 

1914 3,695 128,506 28.8 

1915 2,519 120,190 21.0 

1916 2,860 129,964 22.0 

1917 ‚3,144 140,346 224 

1918 7,786 Г 144,719 53.8 

1919 ` 2,747 * 147,229 |< 18.7 

1920 ` 3,910 162,535 O 24.1 

1921 - o . 2,632 133,762 19.7 

1922 * 2,194 123,849 - 17.7 
‚ 1923 1,814, Г 121,397 14.9 

194 ' ‚ 1,430 | 119,754 119 

1925 ` Е 1,569 124,937 ` 12.6 

1926 . 2,573 | 164,651 * 15.6 А 
1927 | 3,235 + 175,235 | 18.5 

1928 ` 2,684 С 170,824 © 157 

1929 2,114 168,025 12.6 

1930 ' 2,047 ` 163,591 : 12.5 


* From 1920,-inclusive of some mine workers. | 
Sources: Annual Reports on Indian Immigration ‘and Emigration, F.M S. (1902-1911); 
Annual Reports on the Working of the Labour Department, F.M 5 (1912-1930) 

Fourth, there were marked regional differences in death rates. For in- 
dentured workers, death rates were higher in Perak than in Province 
Wellesley (see Table 2). For free labour іп the Straits Settlements, death 
rates were higher in Malacca than in Province Wellesley and Dindings (see 
Table 3),.while for free labour іп the Federated Malay States, death rates 
were higher in Negri Sembilan than Selangor, which, in, turn, suffered 
higher rates than Perak (see Table 4). 

Fifth, death rates for indentured workers in “Malaya and pore меге 
considerably” highér than in other fegions, such as Fiji and Surinam, for 
which comparable data are available (see Table 6). Ae, te 
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Table 6 


Differential Monty of Indentured Indian Labour in Assam, Fiji, Surinam, and Malaya, 
1871-1910 


1871-80 1881-90 1891—1900 1901-10 1871-1910 





Death Rate per 1,000: ` 
Assam "79.8 59.4 50.3 40.9 52.6 
Fyi 313 20.9 15.4 19.8 
Surinam 53 6 20 9 16.8 141 . 22.3 
‚ Ргоушсе Wellesley 57.3 397 49.6 56 9 48.0 
Perak 57.0 ‚ 737 85.7 79.6 
Average Population ‘ 
Assam 45,770 _ 73,899 127,472 71,269 84,436 
Fiji МАЕ 3,836 4,508 8,975 5,911 
Surinam 2,435 3,966 4,854 . 3,448 3,741 
Province Wellesley 2,078 3,588 3,749 2,283 3,136 
Perak _ 986 1,493 3,499 2,148 


Sources. Table 2; Shlomowitz, ‘Mortality and the Pacific Labour Trade’, p. 43, Shlomowitz 
and Brennan, ‘Mortality and Migrant Labour in Assam, 1865-1921", Table 4; Pieter Emner, 
‘The Great Escape: The Migration of Female Indentured Servants from British India to 
Surinam, 1873-1916’, in David Richardson, ed., Abolition and Its Aftermath: The Historical 
Context, 1790-1916, London, Cass, 1985, derived from data on рр. 262-263. 


пенш 


There аге iie broad types of ВЕЕРА for these findings. 

"Тһе first explanation places emphasis on the relative lack of exposure of 
southern Indians to malaria, and their movement to a new disease environ- 
ment in Malaya in which malaria was hyperendemic. New recruits, accordingly, 
were most at risk because they lacked immunity to the new disease environ- 
ment in Malaya. If they survived the first year of residence in Malaya, they 
built up immunities to the new disease environment, and their death rates 
declined thereafter. - 

The long-run decline in the death rate of free workers is then explained 
by the increasing proportion of this population who had acquired immunities 
to the new disease environment, The higher death rate of free workers in 
Malacca than in Province Wellesley can also be explained by this immuno- 
logical hypothesis, the labour force on the older established estates of 
Province Wellesley being more seasoned than the labour forces in other 
regions” and Province Wellesley being one of the least malarious regions 
of Malaya.” 

B ‘Annual Report of the Labour Department’, n Annual Departmental Reports of the Straits 
Settlements, 1924, p. 358. 

24 Ooi, ‘Rural Development’, р. 48. ` 
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The higher death rates suffered by indentured Indian workers in Assam 
and Malaya than in Fiji can similarly be explained in terms of this immuno- 
logical hypothesis. Assam and Malaya were most hostile disease enviren- 
ments, characterised primarily by hyperendemic malaria, though cholera 
was also endemic in Assam. Fiji, in contrast, had a relatively benign disease 
environment, malaria and cholera being absent. The relatively low death 
rate of indentured Indian workers in Surinam may also have been associated 
with the-nature of its disease environment, but this awaits further study. 

The second explanation places emphasis on the poor health of new 
recruits, migration usually being prompted by poverty and famine. The 
finding that new recruits were mainly at risk is then explained in terms of 
the weakest recruits dying first, so that the average health of the remaining 
members of the migrant cohort was improved, with associated lower death 
rates. 

The finding that death rates were higher in Assam and Malaya than in 
Fiji and Surinam, is then explained in terms of the more exacting recruiting 
‘standards used in colonial emigration to places such as Fiji and Surinam. 
Support for this hypothesis is given by assertions of contemporaries that 
many recruits for Assam and Malaya had been previously rejected by other 
recruiting agencies.” 

The third explanation places emphasis on working and living conditions. 
New recruits, for example, were more vulnerable to disease because they 
earned less than experienced workers, and on some estates in the 1870s 


25 Indian indentured labourers were also introduced into British Guyana, the West Indies, 
Natal, Mauritius, and Reunion. In Bntish Guyana and the West Indies, they were particularly 
vulnerable to malana and yellow fever; in Mauritius and Reunion, they were vulnerable to 
malaria which was introduced into these colonies in 1865, and thereafter became endemic, in 
Natal, they were vulnerable to the malaria epidemic of 1905—1906. In general, however, Natal 
had a benign disease environment, free of endemic malaria, cholera, and yellow fever. A 
review of the Annual Reports of the Protector of Indian Immigrants in Natal, Mauritius, 
British Guyana, and the various West Indies colonies shows that separate data on the mortahty 
suffered by Indian labourers during their first (five year) indenture were only reported in 
Natal, and then only from 1902. Confirmation of the benign disease environment of Natal is 
shown by the annual death rate ot Inchan indentured workers seldom nising above 20 per 
1,000 in the years from 1902 until 1916 when the fast batch of recruits were received. We are 
indebted to Joy Brain and Kathy Prior for organising the microfilming of the Annual Reports 
of the Protectors of Indian Immigration of Natal and Mauritius, respectively, and Joy Brain 
kindly supplied a number of the reports from British Guyana and the West Indies, On Natal, 
see J.B. Brain and P. Brain, ‘The Health of Indentured Indian Migrants to Natal, 1860-1911’, 
South African Medical Journal, Vol. 62 (1982), рр. 739-742; and J.B. Brain and Р Brain, 
‘Nostalgia and Alligator Bite—Morbidity and Mortality among Indian Migrants to Natal, 
1884-1911", South African Medical Journal, Vol. 651984), pp. 98-102. More generally, see 
David Arnold, ‘The Indian Ocean as a Disease Zone, c1500-1950’, unpublished paper, 1990 

% ‘Annual Report of the Labour Department’, in Annual Departmental Reports of the 
Straits Settlements, 1904, р. 97; Shlomowntz and Brennan, ха and Migrant Labour 1a 
Assam’, note 56. 
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and 1880s, they were not even victualled if their work performance, perhaps 
due to poor health, was deficient.?” New recruits also had to learn how to 
cope with the new work regime and living arrangements. They had to 
learn, for example, about hygiene under the new circumstances, as crowded 
and insanitary plantations provided ideal conditions for the transmission of 
infectious diseases such as dysentery. 

Sanitation deficiencies and the lack of clean water supplies may y also 
_ explain, in part, the high death rates associated with the rapid expansion of 
rubber estates between 1906 and 1912 in frontier-type conditions. The 
post-1912 decline in the death rate may then have been due to improved 
living conditions. 

Placing emphasis on working and living conditions may also explain, in 
part, the higher death rate of indentured as compared to free workers. 
Indentured workers earned less, worked harder and longer hours, and the 
work requirements of sugar cane were more exacting thah those of coffee 
and rubber. 

It is also possible that the differential mortality suffered by Indian inden- 
tured workers in various regions at home and abroad may have been due to 
differences in working and living conditions. The comparative analysis of 
wages, hours of work,-water supplies, and sanitation conditions in the 
various regions, however, needs further study. 


Comparing Chinese and Indian Labour 


A comparative analysis of the mortality suffered by Chinese and Indian 
immigrant labour is made difficult by the paucity of information on Chinese 
mortality: death rates suffered by Chinese labour were only reported from 
1913, and even then the reader was warned that because Chinese workers 
were usually engaged through a contractor and so often did not appear on 
the plantation’s check-roll or live on the estate, the data were not reliable.” 
Fragments of literary evidence that are available, suggest that Chinese 
labour migrants suffered very high death rates in the nineteenth century, 
and the mortality suffered by Indian and Chinese labour migrants in the 
nineteenth century were similar. This conclusion is not surprising: both 
migrant populations were nutritionally deficient due to famine and poverty 
in their home countries, both were migrating to a new epidemiological 


environment, and both encountered harsh working and living conditions in 
Malaya.” 
ГА 

27 ‘Report by ће Commussioners, 1891’, р. 51. © 

8 Parr, Report of the Commussior, рр. С105—106. 

> Annual Report on the Working of the Labour Department, Е М S., 1913, р. 9. 

® On Chinese mortality п nineetenth century, see Lamb to Gottlieb, 10 February 1879, 
Straus Settlements Government Gazette, 1 August 1879, p 555; WL Blythe, ‘Historical 
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However, by the first few decades of the twentieth century when death 
rates of both migrant populations had declined substantially, many con- 
temporaries observed that the mortality suffered by Chinese workers was 
lower than that of Indian workers. This was attributed to cultural factors 
such as their better diet, use of mosquito nets, greater concern over clean 
water (by the use of boiled water), and generally taking better care of 
themselves.3! 


Conctusions 


The paper has attempted the first systematic quantification of the mortality 
suffered by Indian labour in’Malaya. The central conclusion of the paper is 
that death rates of Indian labour in Malaya were extraordinarily high in 
comparison with the mortality suffered by Indian labour in other overseas 
colonies, and by other immigrant groups in Malaya. 

Indians in Malaya were at risk because of (a) their relative lack of immunity 
to Malaya’s hyperendemic malaria, (b) their poor health status on arrival 
in Malaya, and (c) their relatively poor living and working conditions in 
Malaya. This paper does not attempt to assign weights to these various 
explanations, and further research will need to investigate the possibility of 
finding critical evidence which can help to determine the relative importance 
of each of these explanations. 

One of the most intriguing findings of the paper is the marked regional 
differences in mortality suffered by Indian labour in Malaya. The paper has 
suggested that some regions may have been more epidemiologically hostile 
than others, and that newly-established plantations in frontier areas may 
have encountered problems in effecting a reasonable sanitation regime, 
and so in procuring clean water. Clearly these explanations are merely ten- 
tative and undoubtedly incomplete, and the marked regional différences in 
mortality call for further study. 


Sketch of Chinese Labour m Malaya’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Malaya Branch, 
Vol. 20, 1947, р. 36; Wong Lin Ken, The Malayan Tin Industry to 1914, Tucson, University of 
Arizona Press, 1965, p. 65. 

31 Marjoribanks and Marakkayer, Report on Indian Labour Emigration, р. 40; Orde-Browne, 
Labour Conditions, рр 102-103; Hookworm and Malaria Research, р. 4; Chai, The Develop- 
ment of British Malay, p. 140; Jackson, Immigrant Labour, p. 134; Sandhu, Indians in 
Malaya, pp. 169-170; Harrison, Mosquitoes, Malaria, and Man, p. 136; ‘Annual Report on 
the Working of the Labour Department’, F.M.S., 1915, p. 9; C N. Maxwell, The Control of 
Malana, Kuala Lumpur, Kyle, Palmer & Co Ltd., 1930, pp. 31-32. 
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I first heard of the fictional genealogies of the Chilkigarh Raj family during 
my third trip to Jamboni—the erstwhile Jamboni pargana of the Jungle- 
mahals,! now within the Jhargram subdivision of Midnapore district in 
West Bengal..I had been told that a loyal official of the estate had written 
an account. Subsequently one more account came to my notice—one written 
by the rajpurohit—the royal priest. Surprisingly, neither of the two accounts 
is very old, and the priest’s account had been written later. It is the published 
version of the two while the other remains unpublished. It was published in 
а local chronicle—Jhargram Barta in 1390 B.s. іп 101 instalments. However 
the serialisation remains incomplete. Shambhunath Sarangi, the priest, is 
now over eighty-five. When I met the wizened old face, two instalments 
were still due. I was not sure, if he could finish it, though his devotion to 
the Raja, as the zamindar is still referred to these days, still remains firm 
and the resolve of the Brahmin to bask in the glory of the Raj is still intact. 
The estate official of the first account was Kashinath Dhal. He is dead, 


1 Jungle Mahals: The term is loosely applied to that portion of Bengal in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries which extends from the hill areas of Birbhum to Rarich, the 
common characteristic being the jungle nature of the terrain and the red and laterite nature of 
soil. The various parganas and mahals were together connected in one administrative 
unit—the district of Jungle Mahals, in 1805. However, the unit was dissolved in 1833. 
However Mc Alpin had observed even many years later that th 2 term survived in the whole of 
western area of Midnapore in his Report on the Condition of the Santhals in the Districts of 
Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur and North Balasore, reprint, Calcutta, 1981, p. 4. / 
Acknowledgement: I am indebted to Nirmalesh Dhabaldeb for access to the private papers of 

` the Dhabaldeb family and to Sankar Sen IPS for access to the Thana Village Diary Note 

Books. I am further grateful to Barun De, Pradip Bose and Partha Chattopadhyay for their 

comments. The study forms a part of an ongoing work on Jamboni. It is being done with the 

assistance of the Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta. 
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but his son is still alive, also a former estate official during his early service 
life, later an employee of the subdivisional office, now retired. I have been 
told that Kashinath wrote his account during the twilight days of the zamin- 
dari, with his service too soon to be ended, dedicating to Raja Jagadish 
Chandra Deo Dhabaldeb, the last of the zamindars of the Chilkigarh Raj. 
The timing of the chronicles has struck me—both have been composed 
during the twilight days, or after the zamindari abolition, an evidence of 
the myth creation process, as well as an eloquent testimony to the melancholy 
feeling that the olden days of the Raj are gone, that these authors too were 
part of the power structure, a testimony to the widespread feeling among 
the subalterns that the lost days are not to be here again! The authors have 
been a Kshatriya and a Brahmin, Dhal is the shortened version of Dhabal 
Deb, the high caste kshatriya, the caste of the Raja and it is evident that 
the fictional genealogies have been authored as part of their attempt to tell 
the world that they too were somebody in those days; that the power struc- 
ture in Jamboni pargana included them; and this was but a small attempt to 
repay the bounty bestowed upon them by the Raja. Yet these chronicles 
being authored by authentic local people, one cannot help but develop a 
feeling that the genealogies have something else too. They reflect the struc- 
ture of power during the zamindari days—the tensions, the contradictions, 
fidelity, discontentment, domination, subalternism. You find culture and 
power in a strange interplay in these accounts. However, these shall be dis- 
cussed later. Let us not anticipate. First, а few more introductory points. | 
These fictional accounts are marked by a deeply equivocal tone and hence 
indulge in double talk. It seems that the authors knew throughout their lives 
how to conduct themselves according to the codes of power, yet knew enough- 
of the social tensions around caste and land, the vast chasm between a domin- 
antly tribal population and the high caste gentry—the MallaksHatriya Rajas, 
‚апа the Brahmin supporters. Indeed, there is an awareness too in Shambhu- 
nath Sarangi’s account that the tribal subjects living on the edge of forest as 
well as of Jamboni society, the peasant proprietors, the Mandals, and the 
Raja at the top form a hierarchical structure with strong tensions between 
them. One can even notice the awareness too that the state, zamindar and 
the peasant formed the triad where culture and‘power were cast together in 
a strange interplay. The double talk emanates from that realisation and the 
long accustomed practice of living in two worlds. It is not hypocricy, but 
talking in riddles. The habit of talking in riddles is almost compulsive and 
as a form of writing it has become a must. For example. Kashinath’s account, 
Jamboni Bibaran Ва Raj Bansha Kula Pradip does not have the year of 
authoring, instead it says: у А 
Graha Вате Bannetra Brahma Nirupita 
Aye Sane Raj Bansha Pustak Rachita 
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This means, it was authored in 1359 B.s; the yee has to be ашы 
from the riddle.? 

One should not be surprised at it however, since in popular ical com- 
positions, the style of communicating through riddles is widespread, 
though as we shall see here subsequently, thé forced habit of double talk 
ultimately does not help in ш to face and resolve the contradictions 
inherent in the dual existence. 

This account, narrates the process by hih Rankini,? the traditional 
goddess of Jamboni—a tribal deity—is replaced by Durga and the sanskriti- 
sation proceeds apace throughout the zamindari days of the Dhabaldebs. 
Rankini, a token of animism is substituted by Kanak Durga, meaning the 
golden goddess—a process of substitution elaborately described with fictional 
accounts, which we shall narrate briefly, but the very elaboration of which 
gonveys the impression that the real purpose has been to cover up ways of 
domination, of conquest of local culture, of gai cca subalternity in 
the cultural regime of the Raj. 

Of all the tensions inherent in the посо. it is probably the great соп- 
frontation, that significant relationship between past and present, that 
defines the most serious. If this is the case the historian like Kashinath or 
Shambhunath finds himself in a special role: in acting out his search for 
answers to his own personal problems and needs amidst the specific cultural 
situation in which he finds himself, the historian performs crucial cultural 
work in his effort to deal with that confrontation. Kashinath Dhal and 
Shambhunath Sarangi are not mere fiction writers, but conscious historians 
as well, engaged in a personal confrontation with changing reality. There 
are obvious political and ideological implications of these works, whether 
intended or not. The native cultural historians are certainly fictionalising in 
a certain sense. But then who does not? A key theme in my own understand- 
ing of these works has been that these have illumined the past in a certain 
way; the cultural regime of the Chilkigarh Raj has been unveiled and the 
authors’ compulsion has been no less a factor behind this particular way-.of 
looking at the past from the obligatory viewpoint of a changed present. 


? The way to deciphering would be: nine from Nabagraha, five from Panchaban, three 
from Tin Netra, one from Ek Brahma and bame indicates the arrangement to the left hand 
side of nine. The words are metaphorically related to numbers іл Bengal: literature. 

3 Rankim, as the mother deity, demanded human sacnfice. Later on, vegetables used to be 
the sacrificial item. Clay idols still remain as remnants of the custom. Rankini probably comes 
from Ranga or Rana—the goddess at war and martial movement of body. In Dharmamangal 
and Chandimangal, one notices references to Rankin or Rangini. The more one enters the plains 
of Bengal, the less one hears of the goddess See Benoy Ghosh, Paschim Banger Sanskrit, 
Calcutta, 1957, pp 47-48; 354—358; 667-672. On the relation of Rankint to fertility ntes, 
comparative studies may be found ın Sujit Chaudhun, Prachin Bharate Matripradhanya— 
Kimbadantir Punarbichar, Calcutta, 1990 Chaudhun draws attention not merely to the god- 
dess, but also the custom of pnestess and ntes relating to her, to the cycle of sacrifice at the end 
of a stipulated period ın the form of slaughter of the lover/man/Raja at the hands of the Devi 
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Every cultural historian will agree that the ruling culture of each age must 
present itself as a total culture, as an omnibus field covering all, incorporating 
all, internalising all. The need to present itself as above fissures, clashes, 
chasms and divisions dictates that those tensions, divisions, silences must be 
covered up. Our genealogies have performed the task admirably. Their authors 
must not be seen as mere hagiographers, but as cultural chroniclers in service of 
the regime. They have traced the path of conquest and incorporation of local 
culture thus subsuming in under the Raj sponsored cultural regime in their 
own way—the solar descent of the Raja, the founding of the Kanak Durga. 
temple, the end of human sacrifice, the royal sponsoring of gajan mela, the 

‚ patronage of Chilkigarh cho—the mask dance of Jamboni—the banishing of . 
women from public life, the domination over Mahatos, the founding of 
schools by Raja Jagadish, the blessing of Kanak Durga in all byzantine 
family intrigues, court cases, eviction of tenants etc.—these and much else 
are all recorded there, though in their own way. The cultural historian, or 
call them fiction writers, is a partisan here; on whose side, that is obvious. 

The accounts have their well-ordered structure and sequence. To take an 
example: Kashinath’s account starts with Rankini blessing the Kshatriyas, 
the early Kshatriya King receiving Lord Jagannath’s blessing too, his name 
Jagat Singha thus changing to Jagannath, Jagannath fighting the British 
troops of Fergusson, the colonial power accepting him as the Rajah, a zamin- 
dar under Permanent Settlement, but really a feudatory prince, the zamin- 
dari of Dhalbhum slowly incorporating Jamboni, court cases and finally 
Jagadish emerging as the zamindar of both Jamboni and Dhalbhum—the 
grand patriarch of a parganah of Junglemahals. Now while Kashinath’s 
account concentrates on the lineage of the Dhabaldebs, brahmin Sarangi’s 
account too is purposeful, though slightly different. Shambhunath Sarangi, 
we have told, was the priest of Kanak Durga temple, as well as the Kalachand 

‘temple and Rashbari situated within the palace compound, Shambhunath 
Sarangi had confided to me in a talk interspersed with futile attempts to dig 
deep into memory that the Sarangis, the traditional royal priests, had fallen 
out of favour of the Rajas; had been prevented from presiding over the 
rites in Kanak Durga temple, they had to set up their own temple in 
Dubra, the centre of Jamboni Oriya brahmins, a village some 5 km from 
Chilkigarh. That was around the mid-twenties of this century. Later they 
had patched up. Yet in Shambhu’s frail voice, one could notice faint traces 
of rancour. Thus Shambhu’s strategy in the chronicle is slightly different. 
In tracing the Raj, the focus is not the zamindar family, but the mutual 
closeness of the priest and the warrior, the brahmin and the Raja, how the 
priest saves the zamindar of each generation again and again, how the 

- zamindar pays back the gratitude. One is left wondering at the end of the 
101 part serial, who basks in whose glory—the priest in the shadow of ше 
warrior, or the warrior in the shadow of the priest! 
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I gathered during one of my trips that Sarangis belong to the Congress, 
that Shambhu’s son, a school teacher in Jamboni, was once squarely beaten 
by sharecroppers-in the landgrab movement-during the late sixties and the 
reluctant familiarity of the local peasants is much more towards the Brahmins 
of Dubra than towards the survivors of the Dhabaldeb family. They have 
enjoyed brahmottar land, and have been caustically remarked upon by the 
daroga in his village diary entries from time to time. I now develop a dis- 
tinct feeling that some of the chapters must have been authored with an eye 
to showing that without brahmins of Dubra the glory of Jamboni would 
have been significantly less. The kshatriyas of the Junglemahals must thank 
the-Oriya Brahmins. The peasants, ryots ahd semi-serf tribals are of course, 
` generally absent here—except from time to time they are brought for enact- 

ing out the role of happy, contented and cheerful prajas of the Rajah 
Kashinath’s account is more native and more naive. It starts with the 
origin of the Aryans—Aryaganer Utpatti Vivaran. Then it argues that 
Kshatriyas are equal in status to the Brahmins, in fact-they fill the void 
created by the absence of Brahmins-in some cases or void due to the exi- 
stence of ‘fallen’ Brahmins. The Kshatriyas have their assigned role, that of 
protecting the people and slaying the devil and helping the Brahmin іл pre- 
siding over priestly functions. The story continues and ends with the reign 
of Raja Jagadish Chandra who is shown as faithful to Kshatriya virtues, as 
one showing fidelity to the cherished and prescribed ideals and order. 
Though the various social tensions and interpenetrations of various seg- 
ments are mentioned, often through allusions, the emphasis is on a straight- 
forward genealogical account. Hence the story starts with-an origin myth. 
However to understand the structure of the fictions, we have to look 
beyond the accounts. It is true that to understand the structure of the 
fictions, for example the origin myths, we are often reduced to hypotheses. 
But as І shall argue, these may ‘rest on a few solid foundations. The his- 
torical reconstruction of these accounts may be possible, once we unravel 
the structure. I admit‘again, because of lack of sufficient written evidence, 
. the hypotheses may exhibit fragility. But, in spite of the fragility, we have 
to venture. We cannot fall prey to the illusion suffered by so many ethno- 
logists—the illusions of isolated tribes, isolated populace, enclosed within 
themselves in a serene order, with no tensions, inner contradictions, no 
trace of the destructive pulls of power. The colonial era has pierced the 
most protected regions—what to speak of the Junglemahals. The cultural 
frontiers had been breached, pre-existing paradigms broken. Hence only 
through an unceasing and vigorous dialogue with the present cultural regime 
’ can one unravel the ideological structure of these fictional genealogies and 
come to terms with the patterns of powers reflected in a certain way in 
these mirrors. I view the fictional genealogies as part of the present cultural 
regime, as well as an example of how society—a certain section of it— - 
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views the past, in other words, the glance of the survivors towards the back 
of beyond. 

First however the origin myths propagated in these accounts. I have already 
said that Kashinath’s account, Jamboni В:Бағап naively starts with a descrip- 
tion of the genesis of Brahmins. But a second thought indicates it to be not 
so naive. Hints are given, perspectives are suggested, never directly—and 
you may ke tempted to think that this is after all less propagandistic than 
some modern political literature. The method is here often the method of 
association, juxtaposition and parallelism. The opening chapter deals with 
the rise of Brahmins, but the caption is Aryaganer Utpatti Bibaran or the 
story of the Genesis of the Aryans. You are surreptitiously led to thinking 
these are Aryan families living in a largely non-Aryan tribal world, living 
on the edge of society, edge of the jungles. After all, this is a parganah of 
the Junglemahals. But if Kshatriyas, as the Mallakshatriyas claim themselves 
to be, are equal to Brahmins, why the separate existence of two castes at 
all? Why then the different ‘sub-castes’ of Kshatriyas—the Mallakshatriyas, 
the Poundrakshatriyas, the Dandakshatriyas, and others who parade them- 
selves as Kshatriyas? It must have rankled in Kashinath’s mind, for he himself 
was of the same caste as of the Chilkigarh Rajas, in fact a relative of the 
family. Hence an elaborate explanation why the castes, sub-castes, the fallen 
among the high castes with profuse quotes from Manu, Mahabharata, 
Brahma Baibarta Purana and Brihannaradiya Purana. The stage 1$ thus set 
for the emergence of Jagat Singha—the founder of the Dhal dynasty of 
Ghatsila. But there is another point too that must have rankled in Kashinath’s 
тіпа. After all Jamboni society must have been a highly hierarchical one 


which Kashinath knew too uncomfortably close. The Kshatriyas and 


Brahmins practised untouchability, beyond them the Majhis, Lodhas, Santals, 


_Bagdis, Doms remained. Then the numerically preponderant Mahatos; 


among the subalterns—a highly energetic peasant caste, but socially down- 
trodden. Now if the-cultural regime during the long tenure of Jagadish was а 
communitarian one, as Kashinath vouchsafes, and About which Jagadish's 
survivors assure us even today, why so many castes? So many groups 
living on the fringe of forests? This as we shall see again and again dictates 


_Kashinath’s particular way of narration and course of the story. 


There is one more point. The Dhabaldebs were often outsiders to Jamboni. 

They were from Dhalbhum. But they have to be shown as integral to 

Jamboni society Hence the constant refrain to prove the high origins of 
the Dhabaldebs and deny the её origin of Jamboni society. 

Kashinath tells-us that Jagat Singha was the founder of the Dhabaldebs. р 
Не had come trom the Deccan and reached Dhalbhum. т 638 (в $). Не, 
defeated а local Вһит or Munda.chieftain by the name of Narayan Patar 
and became the lord of fifty-two mauzas. After that he visited Jagannathdham 
or Purt and since he had visited Lord Jagannath and reccived his blessings 
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for running the estate well and had settled in Dhalbhum, he came to acquire 
the name, Jagannath Dhabaldeb. Obviously Jagat Singha ‘was of solar des- 
cent. This explains the Sanskritised heritage of the Jamboni Zamindars, 
branching out from Dhalbhum Zamindari. In the genealogy, we find the 
name Jagannath repeating eight times, the name Baikuntha seven times 
and Ramchandra again eight times. Kashinath has let out that the seventh 
of the eight Jagannath Dhabaldebs, the famous Jagannath Dhabaldeb, the 
son of Chitreswar and the nephew of Baikuntha Dhabaldeb, who had resisted | 
the company troops at Ghatsila was known by the local name Kinu Dhal. 
Baikuntha and Chitreswar had resisted the British and had refused to pay 
any rent. Jagannath later on agreed to a settlement with the Company and 
in 1777 Бе was accepted as the Zamindar of Dhalbhumgarh—Ghatsila. 
Now. recent researches have shown that Kinu Dhal was rather Kanu Dhali.4 
From Kanu it became the Sankritised Jagannaih and from Dhali to Dhabaldeb 
via Dhal. Kanu Dhali is a major figure in the annals of social banditry in 
Bengal. It was а time, the close of eighteenth century and the first quarter 
of nineteenth century, when social banditry had flourished in Bengal—more 
so in the frontier areas, іп the Jungle Mahals or Na Mahals (nine parganas) 
as it was called in those days. The zamindars and the ryots had often united 
against the depradation and havoc caused by Company rule. Kanu Dhali, 
we аге told, was one such major figure, uniting with local tribal populace 
he had resisted and then made peace with Lieutenant Fergusson’s troops. A 
local chieftain, who then assured of the zamindari, had changed to the culture 
of the Hinduised zamindars of the Bengal plains. In Kashinath’s story, we 
however get a different explanation of the name. 

_ But Kashinath cannot rest with this explanation only. He has to show 
that while the cultural regime was based on a communitarian culture, in 
other words here, on peasant landlord interdependence, he has to con- 
tinually emphasise the high caste, sanskritised, authoritarian identity of the 
raj. Thus the constant duality in the account. You have to show that Raja 
loves the praja, but you have to show also that Raja is the stern, impartial 
patriarch. But then what of the tensions, the social tensions in Jamboni, 


4 Midnapore Dist. Records, Vol. I, рр. 124-133; see also in this connection, Ranjit Sen: 
Social Banditry in Bengal, Calcutta, 1988, pp. 118-134. Benoy Ghosh however offers a 
different explanation. According to him, the early king was a washerman by profession, hence 
dhabal; the Dhabals were conquered, hence the title Dhabaldeb. But Benoy Ghosh states that 
this explanation too rests on folktale. He has discovered only the family genealogy in support 

.of the originality of the title and suggests, either that the original sardar king had been ousted. 
by an invader from outside, or in order to attain kshatriyatwa had changed to new title by 
constructing new genealogy; for his views, Paschim Banger Sanskriti, pp. 356-357, Jagannath 
appears in the list of ‘the names of the persons of greatest ranks and opulence’; see 
W.K. Firminger, ed, The Fifth Report of East India Company Affairs—1812, (hereafter, Fifth 
Report) Vol. 2, New York, 1969, pp 606-607; J.C. Price, The Chuar Rebellion of 1799, 
appended to Midnapore District Census Handbook, 1951, Calcutta. 


Koo 
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that must hdve been present during the founding days of Jamboni Raj? 
Kashinath gives us a picture of almost serene homogeneity and tranquility 
there, though again certain descriptions give out what he is out to cover up. 
Hunter’s Statistical Account tells us of the Operation of Act X of 1859: 


The Deputy Commissioner of Manbhum reports that the relations between 
Zamindars and their rayats in the district are in a very unsatisfactory 
state. Whatever feeling of mutual dependence and sympathy may have 
existed formerly has now passed away, and has not as yet given place to 
ordinary commercial relation of landlord and tenant. At present; the’ 
question between the two parties is simply the enhancement of rent. On 
the other hand, the landlords are attempting to raise rents all around; 
while the tenants, who pay for the most part very low rates of rent, 
refuse to hear of any adjustment....° 


The general droughts between 1851 and 1865, the famine of 1866, repeated 
grain robberies even during the first decade of this century as recorded in 
Village Crime Note Book of Jamboni P.S., and the epidemic of 1860s, 
depict beyond doubt the fictional character of the serenity portrayed by 
Kashinath in his description of Jamboni. Hunter went on to comment: 
‘Irrigation of some sort is essential-to almost every crop in Manbhum, as 
the surface drainage is rapid and the soil consequently very ігу. 

Below the Brahmin, Rajput, Khandait, Kayastha and Baidya, the Census 
of 1872 апа 1881 tell us of Santhal, Bauri, Majhi, Bhuiya Dom, Hari, 
Khaira, Lodha, Mahali etc. Settlement was often multi-tier and even the 
forest, over the beauty of which Kashinath goes into ecstasy in his narra- 
tion of Jamboni, proved to be a bone of contention between the zamindar 
and the tenants as well as the tribals living on edge of the forest. The 
contention would be erupting in a major unrest after the settlement of the 
twenties (A.K. Jameson’s Settlement Report, 1911-17), of this century 
and a popular unrest during the third decade. Even the replacement of 
Rankini by Durga shows signs of crack. For Kashinath, and more than him 
Shambhu Sarangi, for whom Kanak Durga occupies the focus in the nar- 
‚ Yation—the mother deity, the soul of Jamboni—this replacement is vital to 
establish sanskritised heritage. In McCutchion’s report on Notes on Some 
Representative тер of Midnapore District,’ there is no mention of 


5 №. №. Hunter, A Stanstical Account of Bengal, (hereafter Statistical Account) Vol XVII, 
1877, Delhi, 1976, p. 337. 

ё Ibid., p.339 

7 David McCutchion, Notes on Some Representative Temples of Midnapore District, ` 
appended to Midnapore District Census Handbook, 1961, Vol 1, strangely, the Kanak Durga 
temple does not figure in the massivé 5 volume Paschim Banger Рија Parban О Mela, ed , 
-Asok Mitra, Delhi, 1971, where the Dubra temple is mentioned and Сауап Mela also, but not ` 
“ће Kanak Durga temple. 
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Kanak Durga temple on Dulung. Even the daroga їп one of his entries has 
exclaimed surprise, how Rankini supposed to be the prime goddess is 
pushed aside by Durga. 5 He alludes to the hegemonic power of the Raja. 
though it would be too much to expect from the Daroga an understanding 
of the dynamics of sanskritisation. 

A terse entry in Hunter’s Statistical Account reads: 


Jamboni: area, 70, 804 acres, or 110.63 sq. miles; 1 estate, 258 villages: 
land revenue, #70, 125 Od; average rate of assessment '/,d. an acre: 
principal village, Ghutia; subordinate Judge’s Court at the Civil Station 

‚ of Midnapore; estimated population 9405. A permanently settled pargana 
in the. western jungle tracts.’ 


The Census of 1872 places the total population_of Jhargaon (Jhargram) as 
45,560. Jamboni in those days was а part of Jhargram and a separate P.S. 
was created only in the twenties. The huge bulk of this population was 
dependent on forest and the Каја had very little control over it. Revenue 
from forest increased in importance for the Raja as commercial exploitation 
grew with the rise of Midnapore Zamindar Co., and with that, attrition 
` with the. people increased too. Customary right to common usage was 
. suddenly abrogated by the Raja and this gave rise to a spate of court cases 

too. All this 15 a reminder of the mythification process at work in thése 
fictional accounts. As late as 1876 Hunter was telling: | 


There are no Government revenue yielding forests in Midnapore. The 
principal jungle products are lac, tasar silk, wax, rang, barc fabrics, a few 
drugs known to the natives as panchan, resin, firewood, charcoal, peacock 
feathers, feathers of the Nilkantha bird, and deer and buffalo horns. The 
castes which subsist by collecting and trading in jungle products are the 
Manjhis, Bhumijs, Santals, Kurmis and Lodhas. There are no wide un- 
cultivated pasture grounds in Midnapore.and very few people subsist by 
pasturing cattle i in the forest. !” 


Jameson’s Seftlement Report(1918) speaks of huge uncultivable waste 
and jungle in Midnapore Sadar West. The Sadar West, mainly Jhargram 


8 Іп the replacement of Капит by Durga, опе can certainly note elements of sanskntisation, 
particularly in view of the fact that the Durga Puja was populansed as a public festival marked . 
by the authority of-the mch during the rise of the pro-colonial comprador class But Dui ga as 
the дену. as the mother goddess, also carried popular notions of the Hindu masses who, tor 
yet to be fully ascertained reasons. turned from worshipping a slayig goddess to adoring the 
homecoming daughter See Ramaprasad Chanda. *Durgotsab’ in Inhase Bangali Calcutta. 
1981. рр 119-131 

9 Statistical Account, Vol 111. 1876. Deihi. Reprint 1973. р 201 

а. р 39 
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Sub-division had 266,072 acres of Sal forest in 1944-45 even and as late as 
1956-57, 11.34 per cent of total area was under forest in Midnapore Sadar 
West. The density of population in Jamboni has been one of the lowest. 
Per square mile in 1901 it was 595, in 1911 296, in 1921 301, in 1931 332, in 
1941 362 and in 1951 393.11 One has to thus note that Chilkigarh does пої 
figure in Hunter’s account as a major centre_in Jamboni, Hunter speaks of 
Ghutia, nor did the forests have the tranquil natural beauty which Kashinath 
describes. The fiction proceeds after describing the location and topography 
of Jamboni with the coming of the Dhabaldebs of Dhalbhum to Jamboni. 
A few more words on how he introduces Jamboni to his audience. Introducing 
Jamboni as a unidimensional character, he speaks of the frontiers of Bihar 
and Orissa, of the introduction of Permanent Settlement, of the continuing 
association with Dhalbhum, Barabhum, of shifting frontiers of the pargana, 
of some local deities and of the founding of the pre-Dhabaldeb chieftain- 
ship in Jamboni. Again, the particular silences are noticeable. It speaks of 
jungles, but not tribal people living on and in it; it speaks of settlement, but 
not of prajas, of association with Bihar and Orissa but not of the particula- 
rity of that association, and it speaks of the local deities, but not of their 
exclusion, from the dominating cultural regime of the pargana. But if 
Sargabauri, Bhawrab and Rankini are the local deities whose blessings had 
helped the local people in keeping, their identity intact, how does Капак 
Durga gradually occupy the prime source of spiritual power there? This 
poses the next stage of our enquiry. 

Shambhu Sarangi’s story is worth pursuing hete: While the local tale 
goes that the earliest known ruling family there was of one Tewari brahmin, 
which was later on replaced by a Kshatriya family headed by Gopinath 
Singha or Gopinath Matta Саја, this poses. certain problems for both 
Shambhu and Kashinath. For Kashinath actually, this is not much of a pro- 
blem as for Shambhu; Kashinath says that Jamboni pargana was the zamindari 
of the Tripathi panda brahmin around 1100 (B s ). The wooden deities.of 
Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra and Radhakanta Jeu are said to be of 
his time. The Kshatriyas were his powerful assistants. One such Samanta- 
kshatriya was Nityananda Singha. His brother Gopinath Singha killed Tripathi 
for his misrule. Tripathi’s wife committed suicide at this and a huge stone 
slab covers the pit where the two bodies were dumped by the Side of Dulung. 
‘This place is hence.called today Parra Pathar and during Durga Puya, the 
stone slab is also worshipped—this is known locally as Panra Patharer Puja. - 
Gopinath had four wives—Gobindamoni, Champamoni, Thakurmoni 
and Durgamoni. In both these accounts Gopinath marks the critical stage 
in the process of sanskritisation. Gopinath establishes the Durga temple. but, 
cursed by Tripathi’s wife during her self-sacrifice. leads a tormented life. 


И Midnapore District Census Handbook. 1961, Vol І, р 40. у 
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He dies as a result and both Champamoni and Thakurmoni commit sati 
with his death. There is a satighat also in Jamboni and this probably explains 
why during the cho (Jagaran) dance festival during summer, the first dance 

-is sati. I have often wondered how this Brahminic tradition could have 
‘been introduced іп a largely tribal milieu. Though no firm answer is forth- 
coming, the invention of the Gopinath and Tiwari story is probably an 
answer. No historical evidence has yet been found as to the existence of 
Tiwari and Gopinath and the genealogy does not go beyond Tiwari. In any 
case, Brahmin rule is given; sati is introduced. Gopinath marks the stage of 
transition іп one more way. Kinu Dhal (the seventh Jagannath) marries 
Subarnamoni, the only daughter of Gopinath, born of Champamoni and 
thus Dhalbhum and Jamboni get tied for a fate lasting about one and half 
centuries. 

Now for Kashinath this 1s a straightforward account. But for Sarangi, it 
poses certain problems. How does he explain the killing of a Brahmin by a 
Kshatriya? Does it halt the process of Hinduisation? What do the Brahmins 
of Jamboni do subsequently? For if the ascendancy of the martial caste in 
the Jungle Mahals is a fait accomph, and their zamindari along with that, . 
the process of Hinduisation must also be shown as equally irreversible. 
This then introduces certain anecdotes in Shambhu’s account. 

First of all he has to show that the Brahmin chieftain was not a good king 
at all. Second, in effecting the transition from Brahmin to a zamindari rule 
of a martial caste the Brahmins are not removed from power at all. Rather 
the Brahmins help in effecting the change. For this, a new element in the 
narrative is introduced: the Raja visits the house of a pradhan deshmandal 
Harihar Karan and on way finds an innocent Brahmin boy—Ram Chandra 
Sarangi—who is an orphan with Oriya antecedents. This boy with divine 
indications matures into a devout priest saving the Raja and particularly 
the queen from various pitfalls and vicissitudes. He becomes the first head 
priest of Kanak Durga temple and the Mother under his invocation repeatedly 
comes to Raja's rescue. Indeed, the Kanak Durga temple 15 established by 
Ram Chandra in Aswin, 1671 Sakabda (A D: 1756), earlier to the Jagannath 
temple.’But why Durga? Because, Mother Goddess had visited Gopinath 
Mattagaya in dream after his prayer at the Durga temple in Dhalbhumgarh 
during his visit to his granddaughter at Jagannath Dhabaldeb’s house. 

But for Shambhunath the establishment of Kanak Durga is not enough. 
The process of sanskritisation needs more prop. So the narrative includes an 
anecdote, Rankini needed human sacrifice each Amabashya. These hapless 
victims would usually be from outside Dhalbhum and later Jamboni and 
they must not be Brahmins. But it so happens that once in their compulsion to 
fetch a victim, a Brahmin is apprehended and 1s taken to the sacrificial 
altar. The priest comes to know of it and saves the queen (the Raya ts dead 
now) from the stark sin of Brahmin slaughter or Brahmahatya. The queen 
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agrees to put a permanent stop to the custom, as the divine Durga again 

appears in dream and pleased with the saving of a Brahmin agrees to such a 

resolution of the Queen. The pit where the slain bodies were dumped is 

permanently covered and a tulsi plant is placed there. Thus the legend 

gives the name of the place as Tulsi Chaura. | 
` But as if this 100 is not enough. The ruler becomes civilised with the help 

of the priest and the preacher, not merely by replacing Rankin: with Durga 

and ending the savage custom. The Brahmin effects this civilisation Бу’ 
another means. Tripathi was a bad ruler since he did not consult regularly 

the village chieftains and the manda/s—the occupant of a substratum in the 

hierarchy of landlordism—and hence the society was discontented with the 

ruler. Both Gopinath and later on the Dhabaldebs who come to occupy 

Jamboni zamindari also due to the absence of a male successor, are scrupulous 

in this respect. As Shambhu Sarangi tells us, against all nefarious schemes 

to deprive Jagadish Chandra of the estate, the mandals help him save the 

estate and continue court battle to defeat the intra-family intrigues launched 

by Rani Parbati Kumari. Interestingly Shambhu provides another dimension 

in this process of sanskritisation and the process of establishing domination 

over the local society. Rani Parbati was the wife of Purna Chandra Deo 

Dhabaldeb, but he died without any successor. Purna’s brother Iswar Chandra 

succeeded him. He too was for long without a child, but then with Durga’s 

blessing had a male child, Jagadish Chandra. Meanwhile with Iswar’s death 

Rani Parbati launched court battle in her claim on the estate. A long trial . 
ensued, with the verdict ultimately going in Jagadish’s favour. 

Now, as the account shows, the mandals with the priest and Dewan Biswanath 
Satpathy rally behind Jagadish and help the minor win the case. But who helps 
Rani Parbati? Obviously, cheats, self-seekers and no-gooders of society—the 
Mahatos, Maities and a section of the disgruntled praja refusing to pay the due 
taxes to Jagadish. One such character is Jadu Mahato, another Purna Maity. 
But even, with the help of the Mother Goddess, the mandals, the Brahmins 
and the priest, the case could not have been clinched, but for the crucial 
evidence of Shatrughna Dhabaldeb—the zamindar of Dhalbhumgarh—who 
attests to the submission that native princedoms go by mitakshara property rule 
and dayabhag does not apply here. Parbati Китап 1 thus banished from public 
life. The account does not tell us how the women of Jamboni felt about this or 
whether this contributed more to the stark patriarchal image of Jagadish or 
the remarkable absence of any woman from the public life of Jamboni. 

But, as I have said, certain indications may be had First of all, Shambhu 
suggests that not merely the mandals are important, the tribal subjects too 
are crucial. Their loyalty has to be ensured. Biswanath Satpathy confirms 
the continuing loyalty of the Santhals and ensures through a Santhal head- 
man, Balia Murmu, that they would be refusing to pay heed to Parbati’s call 
„ for non-payment of rent to the zamindar. Second, the entire elite of Jamboni 
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is mobilised in defence of mitakshara—Madhusudan Sarangi, a certain 
Bhattacharya, Shambhunath Satpathy, Pandit Purushottam Bidyanidhi, 
Keshablal Patra, Ram Tarak Sen etc., assist Dewan Biswanath Satpathy in 
confronting Parbati. Third, as I have already said, the deshmandals are 
said to have played a crucial role in protecting the power base of the zamindar. 
Obviously armed might is mobilised. The Santhals act as guards of the palace. 
There is an assassination attempt on Kumar Jagadish. Finally dharma wins. 
Jagadish gets titlc to the property. 

This happens at a time when the estate too flourishes. New buildings 
come up, temples constructed, the izara given to Watson & Co. vacated, 
estate accounts regularised under the custodianship of Mr. K.B. Dutta, for 
that is a court of ward period. The subjects are happy. This picture would 
be almost a happy story-ending had I not come across the other account— 
that of Kashinath Dhal, whom we have left behind. But before the un- 
intended revelations of Kashinath, let us have a few glimpses of those 
times. H.V. Bayley, the Collector of Midnapore wrote of the Jungle Mahals 
in Midnapore in 1852: A 


The cultivators in this jungle formerly held their fields (jots) in some part 
without leases, rent paper etc. They brought the-whole produce to the 
zamindar, who gave them means of support during the year. They were 
contented, industrious, brave, truthful and confiding, much attached to 
their proprietors. But if they were oppressed in any particular direction, 
a whole village would literally in one night ‘up stick’ (‘Their huts are 
made of sticks and leaves interwined. The sticks alone, going useful else- 
where, are removed’) and off to some zamindar, whose general character 
promised them better treatment. They have not that half-superstitious, 
half-habitual fondness for their forefathers’ fields which characterizes 
the more civilized and crafty people of the plains. But those of the jungle- 
men who have come in frequent contact with the agents of chicanery 
surrounding our court seem to lose their truthful and confiding disposition, 
though still being so exceptional that they show shame of their falsehood 
when discovered.” 


The collector of course did not mention that this ‘up stick’ habit was so 
dictated by times that from Jungle Mahals to Santhal Parganas became a 
great trek for generations of Santhals in search of land, honour and justice." 


2 Quoted in Midnapore District Census Handbook, 1961, Vol. 2, р. 121. 

D Suchibrata Sen. The Santals of Jungle Mahals—An Agrarian History 1793-1861. Calcutta, 
1984. pp. 82-121 Оп the impact of the settlements on the society and economy of the Jungle 
Mahals, see B.S. Раз. г Agrarian Relations in the South West Bengal Presidency’ in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol ХУ, № 1—4, 1973, also by the same author, Саш 
Rebellion ат the Frontier Bengal, Calcutta. 1973 
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The Company's agreement with Jagannath Dhabaldeb was indeed most 
farsighted that often the Dhabaldebs managed the people well; just as this 
episode in Sarangi’s account testifies. One cannot but appreciate this wisdom, 
considering what was written in the Fifth Report: ` 


Within the district of Midnapore thers existed a considerable extent of 
forest country, called the Jungle Mahals; the inhabitants of these wilds 
are little better than savages, and their only principle of obedience seems 
to be their devotion to the native chiefs; without sufficient attention to 
their peculiar character, this people had been included in the general system 
of internal administration. The immediate authority over them was given 
to police darogas, and by the operation of selling estates for revenue 
balances, many of their zamindars had been dispossessed. The effects of 
this violence on the habits of the people were felt by degrees. They sided 
with the discarded zamindars, condemned the authority of the police 
officers, and were frequently guilty of great. disorders. This mischief, 
‘however, had excited no particular attention, and might long have escaped 
observation, when at last some more than ordinary mismanagement 
drove them into open insurrection. Fortunately, at this critical juncture, | 
Mr. Henry Stratchey was selected to take charge of the district. His 415-` 
concernment and activity quickly discovered, and efficaciously applied, 
the proper remedy. Many of their zamindars were brought back, and 
secured in their estates, their confidence was acquired, and their in- 
fluence employed to manage the inhabitants. The first of these judicious 
measures was soon seen in reviving tranquility. !4 ~ 


Thus zamindars and the upper caste landed gentry had retrieved the situ- 
ation and a landlord like Jagadish Chandra was a typical example of such 
zamindars. The Brahmins were given ample debottar land and brahmottar 
land, as Shambhunath admits in his chronicle. Shambhu’s accounts re- 
vealing features and instruments of domination, have to be closely studied, 
‘for 'these accounts cannot be simply dismissed as fictitious; as all myths 
they contain a fair amount of truth and a fascinating blend of imagination 
and reality. The continuous reference to mandals and pradhans shows that 
Shambhunath was well aware that the domination of the landlord would'be 
incomplete without the incorporation of the existing pillars of power into 
the rubric of domination—in other words a hegemonic process at work. In 
* Shambhu’s work, and to a certain extent in Kashinath’s narrative too, jungle. 
plays an important role. This is the heart of Jungle Mahals. Nature’s gifts 
are aplenty. The inhabitants are simpleminded and through their pradhans, 
rally behind the Raja in times of crisis. This forest ıs tax free, not customanly, 


+ Firminger. ей, Fifth Report, Vol 2, pp 767-768; see also Firminger’s Historical Intro- 
duction To The Bengal Portion of The Fifth Report. 1917. Reprint, 1962. pp 139-141 
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but through the magnanimity of Raja. ‘The pargana is civilised with the 
combined help of the ruler and the priest. Culture is refined, in other 
words, civilised. If there is a rent crisis, this is more due to intrigues, intra- 
family quarrel and occasional natural calamity, but rarely due to the intransi- 
gience, insolence and arrogance of the praja. In this tale of domination, 
` categories of political economy are metamorphosised into categories of 
social identity. Thus to Shambhu Sarangi, in no way illiterate or unfamiliar 
with modern politics, peasant is a praja; zamindar is the Raja, the owners 
of debottar and brahmottar \and are the learned pandits and brahmins, tribal 
serfs and semi-serfs are devoted simple fellows bound to the Raja, the colo- 
nial power is daroga, and one can certainly make a long list of the categories 
undergoing metamorphosis. We need not go into details of this sort, but 
can present again glimpses forming almost a parallel picture and elements 
that in Shambhu’s consciousness have been transformed into an unrecogni- 
sable different portrayal. 

John Shore in a letter dated 17 January 1768 was thus addressed by the 
Collector.of Midnapore, Mr. Edward Baber: ‘There is very little land culti- 
vated in the whole extent and a disproportionate part of it capable of cultivation; 
the soil is very rocky, the country mountainous and overspread with thick 
woods which render it in many places impassable’.5 

Settlements were few and far between; density of population the lowest 
‘in Midnapore; village settlements compact and as Hunter wrote: 


In a purely rural district like Midnapore, the indigenous village corpora- 
tions still retain a considerable proportion of their vitality.... There is not 
a single village in the District which has not its regularly constituted head- 
man.... The institution of village heads in Midnapore district was in 
existence... these headmen had considerable power and influence, and 
were to a very great extent, independent of the landholders.'® 


_ In the Jungle Mahals, extension of cultivation was tacitly allowed and in- 
deed freely encouraged. Each settlement would see legal approval of the 
extension of cultivation into wastes and jungles and the court records of the 
disputes in the wake of one such settlement that I have seen show that such 
approval was not necessarily welcome to the tribal people. For if this 
meant cultivation, this implied a reduction of the customarily commonly 
used jungle area and increase in the revenue of the zamindar by turning the 
jungle into his khas land. But this policy resulted in large deforestation and 
increase of wasteland also. As a geographer making a comparative land use 
survey of some Jungle Mahal villages in western Midnapore noted, parti- 
cularly with regard to three Jamboni villages (Konkro, Barmania and 


5 Quoted in the Midnapore District Census Handbook, 1961, Vol 1, p. 140. 
16 Ibid , p..141 
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Bandgora) that area under cultivation has increased from 1907-11 to 
1955—56, but some land has gone out of cultivation also and deforestation 
has contributed considerably in the increase of wastelands.!” The famine of 
1866 resulted in the death of a large part of labouring population in ће 
Jungle Mahals. Thus the zamindars of this poorly populated tract of western 
Midnapore were very eager to see more land cultivated and direct colonial 
interest іп the Jungle was still not much until the Midnapore Zamindari 
Company made an entry into the scene with its eye to the timber products 
of Jamboni and Dhalbhum. Messers Watson & Company had several in- 
digo plantation centres around which settlements flourished and I have 
seen ruins of many a factory in many parts of the pargana. It was in this situa- 
tion, when in fact Watson & Co. became the ijaradar, that the zamindars, 
obviously as a compromise recognised the potentiality of the institution of 
a village headman. The cultivators rarely settled directly with the zamindar. 
The mandal managed everything. The zamindar thus allowed his praja to 
retain a strong attachment for their chief and frictions increased to the 
point of bitterness as he tried to increase his khas land by disturbing tradi- 
tionally existing arrangements. If Hunter has made an estimate of population 
in western Midnapore on pargana basis in 1872, from 1911 onwards (ће. 
mauza began to be treated as the census village. It was a direct result of settle- . 
ment‘ operations, for up to 1901, a ‘village’ was taken for census purposes, it 
meant a residential village—a collection of houses bearing a separate name 
with its dependent hamlets. In 1926, a separate thana was established for 
` Jamboni which was now delinked from Jhargram thana. The victory of Jagadish 
was thus never the smooth sailing, rosy story as Shambhunath makes out, indeed 
it contained many layers of tensions, contradictions, concessions and conquest. 
This archaeology is much more revealed in the later part of Kashinath’s 
story—stories df settlement disputes, civil disturbances, tensions on which 
the old Shambhu Sarangi was evidently unwilling to comment when I met 
him. Shambhu would be at most willing to make cryptic remarks on some 
tensions between the Brahmins of Dubra and Raja Jagadish and the resul- 
tant construction of a separate temple at Dubra; but beyond that he was 
reluctant to be drawn into any conversation touching upon civil disturbances. 
Kashinath tells us that Raja Jagadish was not merely a benevolent patriarch; 
he could add the traditional Dhalbhum estate to his property also. Though ` 
the historian of the Adibasi revolt in Midnapore has cast reflection on this 
acquisition of :property,!® Kashinath assures us that this is again a just 


17 Midnapore District Census Handbook, 1961, Vol. 2, рр. 157-158. 

18 Swapan Dasgupta, ‘Adivasi Politics in Midnapore 1760-1924, іп Ranajit Guha, ed , Subal- 
tern Studies ГУ, Dethi, 1990, pp. 130-135, I Have found the memory of the disturbances quite 
vivid among the elderly people of Jamboni and of the state of panic almost quite fresh among 
the survivors of the Dhabaldeb family, which will behe the fact that ıt must have been a gene- 
rational transfer of memoir to the young and not 50 old survivors of today 
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expression of the power and magnanimity of the Raja. The Raja had extended 
financial help to Shatrughna Dhabaldeb of Dhalbhumgarh in his dire 
stress and since Shatrughna did not have any male child, he willingly handed 
over his estate to Jagadish. His daughter Santakumari, here again, was 
deprived and lost the court battle that went up to the Privy Council. Kashi- 
nath further informs that the settlement operation of 1912 was a disaster 
for the Raja. The Chilkigarh Raj has been notable for gift of debottar and 
brahmottar land. Е | 

‚ In Tantpal. mouza, for example, Iswar Chandra Dhabaldeb had gifted 
away brahmottar land to brahmins like Shambhunath Satpathy (20 bighas), 
Baikunthanath Satpathy (10 bighas), Bidyadhar Sarangi (22 bighas), 
Dhananjoy Satpathy (20 bighas), Lakshman Satpathy (10 bighas), Madhu- 
sudhan Sarangi (10 bighas), Trailokya Misra (five and half bighas). No 
wonder, brahmins have always been a strong source of power of the Caulki- 
garh Raj. In 1297 (в.5.) new temples like Shivalaya and Kalachand came 
up. It was this magnanimity that caused an extensive loss of property (0. 
Raja Jagadish during the settlement operations of 1912. In Kashinath’s 
words, ‘During settlement survey the subjects succeeded in impossible 
acquisitions in their self-interest.’ Brahmottar land was illegally and unjustly 
claimed and owing to lack of records during the ijara to Watson & Co., and 
the known proclivity of the Raj to gift brahmottar land, those unjust claims 
have been often recognised during settlement operations. 

According to Kashinath, after the settlement a wild rumour was deli- 
berately spread that the Raja was going to impose tax on every forest product 
like ‘leaves and fruits’ too. The village folk, particularly the. tribal people, 
would henceforth, not be allowed to use ‘branches for brushing teeth’ 
(dantan) or ‘mushroom for food’. As Kashinath informs, this rumour co- 
incided with Raja Jagadish’s filing of a number of cases for correction of 
certain parts of the report of the Settlement Officer Mr. Harihar Banerjee. 
The Officer had specifically indicated that the forest products were commonly 
used customarily and would continue to be so henceforth. The Raja was 
only trying to have the imbalances in the Report corrected. In any case, 
praja disturbance started. Ponds and tanks were looted. Rent refused, the 
palace seiged, the magistrate attacked and the situation was retrieved only 
with the arrival of 500 gora and sikh soldiers (English and Punjabi troops). 

This caused an enormous mental distance between the Raja and his praja 
who now misunderstood even the best intentions of the Raja. Thus they 
did not enthusiastically support Jagadish’s attempt to construct and main- 
tain two dykes at Telkarai at Palbanshi. Embankments were done. But 
those too were soon in a bad state due to the ryots’ reluctance to aid main- 
tenance. School was opened, scholarships announced. But the ‘Raja could 
not proceed further when he observed the lack of unity among his sub- 
jects.’ КУ -> 
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Towards the end, Kashinath’s account thus acquires a melancholy tone. 
Some mandals have misled the ‘wild, illiterate prajas’ with ‘baseless, erro- 
neous reportages’. Yet Kashinath assures us, this was a Raja who was 
benevolent, strong, righteous, principled—an altruistic patriarch. When 
Edward VII ascended the British throne, Jagadish celebrated the occasion 
by giving feasts for the entire subjects, through arranging ‘separate kitchens 
for separate communities’. And when Emperor George V came to Delhi, 
Jagadish too was invited to the Delhi Durbar along with ‘Rajas, Maharajas 
and Princes’. Jagadish went, recited the eulogy in English and was applauded 
allround. . 

Kashinath’s story suddenly breaks off here. He has not given us an oppor- 
tunity to know the chronicler’s mind at work when narrating the sunset . 
days of the zamindari. After all, some of the best fictions in Bengali have 
been written through exploiting the sentimentality and pathos around a 
crumbling Raj. However what. Kashinath has written presents us with 
ample insights. For, as I have already mentioned, the preoccupation and 
obsession of Shambhu Sarangi in proving the Brahmin—Raja interdependence 
is absent here. The account here is more straightforward and written by an 
accounts officer of the estate as well as by one of the same caste as of the 
Raja; matters directly political and administrative have been touched upon 
with the peculiar naivete characteristic of one who is naturally imbued with 
an outlook and cannot even suspect any intrinsic class nature of it! 

Thus, Kashi Dhal probably did not even suspect that a different view- 
point could exist and the Raja could be seen as ‘quarrelsome, litigant and 
scheming’—the words the daroga of Jamboni thana had used while writing 
of him in his village notebook, which I had chance to see some sixty years , 
after the comment had been noted. Though the daroga as the ground symbol 
of colonial state had his own reason in describing the Raja thus and casti- 
gating the acquisitive Brahmins of Dubra in even more harsh terms in his 
notebook, the description could not have been much wide off the mark in 
view of the spate of litigation in the wake of settlement. The cases apart 
from being an evidence of his litigant nature speak of something else 
too—the structure of power and challenges therein. 

For example, as the cases indicate, it is often a battle against some mandals 
who are usually Mahatos over the jurisdiction to impose bastu tax on 
Santhal peasants on behalf of the Raja (case no. 60 of 1905). Yadav, 
Rupchand and Hari Krishto Mahato win the case and the Raja goes up to 
High Court. In another dispute in 1920 in the Munsif Court at Jhargram 
and the first Sub-judge Court at Midnapore, the fight 1s between the Raja 
and Madhav Kar, Jatin Kar, Kanka Santhal, Madan Santhal and Uday 
Santhal who have refused to pay rent for all the land in their possession. 
Raja’s claim is that these are not independent tenants’ land, и 1s his Айй»; 
but the settlement markings do not substantiate Raja's claim. In 1920, 
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there is yet again another case in first Sub-judge Court at Midnapore, 
where Jagadish accuses Kanai Tewari for illegally cutting wood from Jungle. 
Srinibas Satpathy argues in a case filed by the Raja at the Munsif’s Court at 
Jhargram on 19 June 1923 against him, that the peasants have right to custo- 
mary usage of jungle products like wood, leaves, fruits etc. and even the 
bgstu often has been established after clearing portions of the jungle in 
Jamboni and Dhalbhum much earlier to the zamindari. The twenties and 
thirties were precisely the period when the khas land increased, for I have 
found affidavits like this in many a number in the compound of the Raja, 
-where an intermediary like Abinash Sui of village Ghutia hands over his 
land to the zamindar on 8 April 1915, saying:- 


I know that a huge amount is overdue to the huzoor from 1322 (B.S.) 
onwards. Settlement costs end tax have increased. It is not possible for 
me to suddenly realise the amount from the prajas. I cannot retain the 
land; on the contrary in trying to retain the land my own movable and 
immovable property might also be croaked. Hence І renounce all claim 
to the said property and ask Huzoor to realise the claims from the ргајаѕ 
either through consent or complaint.... Huzoor may make settlements 
elsewise according to his noble wish. I do it in sound health and sound 
state of mind. 

We do not know, whether this came voluntarily or through pressure and 
litigation. Yet, in another fiercely fought out case against 30 Santhal peasants 
in Jhargram Munsif adalat (title suit по. 980 of 1922, filed on 19 September 
1922) Jagadish claims direct tenancy over them, denying the tenancy right 
of the intermediaries Madhav Kar and Jyotindranath Kar, the other 
co-defendants. The dispute was a direct result of seftlement survey, which 
the Raja was trying to undo. The Raja’s appeal was dismissed. The defen- 
dants’ submissions ended with these words: ш; 

‘The plaintiff is а zamindar who tortures his subject in various ways. His 

suit should be dismissed as his claims are a lie.’ 

This again shows the power struggle between the zamindar and the inter- 
mediaries below, with the peasant often siding with the person directly 
under whom he is tilling with the relations between the zamindar and the 
mandals being tense. The zamindar’s appeal for the right to rent from 
dahi lands in case after case after the settlement operations and the verdict 
of Mr. Ekramuddin, the Revenue Officer on 19 February 1918 (suits no. 
334, 355, 449 of 1915-16) in rejecting the claims 15 an eloquent testimony to , 
the prevailing tensions in rural.Jamboni. Indeed, the settlement survey 
took place when tension was building up. We find in a suit (title appeal no. 
357 of 1909) an appeal against the decision of Babu Prabha Chandra Singh, 
Ist Munsif; Midnapore dated 27 May 1909 on disputes that arose over _ 
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possession of disputed jungle—a decision that hinged upon finding out 
whether the disputed jungle appertained to Kadamdiha mauza or НИЕ. 
Disputes around jungle increased in twenties. In many cases, direct lord- 
ship depended upon evidence of a peasant as to who was the recipient of 
bagar labour. In a case (T.S. Case No 979, 980, 982 of 1922), the deposi- 
tion of witness no. 19 before Mr. C.C. Basu, the Munsif of Jhargram on 8 
August 1923 is eloquent: 


My name is Haru Sonthal, son of late Udoy Sonthal by caste Sonthal. 
My age is 25 years. I reside at Mahulasai, pargana Jamboni, district Midna- 
pore. My occupation is cultivation. 

I am a resident of Mahulisai. I have got bastu and udbastu lands under 

“the mandal. I give two bagar to mandal. Mandal gave (sic) settled the 
bastu and udbastu to us. I herar (sic) from my father that he took settle- 
ment. I have no jal lands. 

My father is still alive. He cannot move about. My elder brother! is not 
alive. I cannot say when my father took settlement of the land and in 
what time. Konda, Netai etc. are my uncles. I and my uncles, Udoy, 
Samdas, Netai live in the same bastu. I cannot give (sic) the quantity of 
land. I was not present during S.R. My uncles Kanda, Jhapa Samdas etc. 
are dead. I am son of Udoy. Netai has fled. I now reside here. I give 
Бараг to Mandal. My father wrote (sic) used to give bagar. Now 1 give 
bagar. How many time I gabe (sic) bagar I do not remember. | cannot 

- say when I give bagar in last Assar. I sometimes act as labourer of the 
mondal. On what land I gave Бараг I do not remember I cannot say 
which land we (sic) we in khas possession of mandal. 


Is this an evidence of proverbial evasion of a withess during examina- 
tion? Probably not. This loss of memory owes its origin to servitude from 
time immemorial. If there is any chance of taking this as an evidence of 
evasion, one must listen to deposition of witness no. 18 in the same case. 
Hundai Sonthal says: - 


I cannot give the boundary of the land in which I gave bagar last year. I 
cannot say in what quantity of land I gave bagar. Witness says that last 
year we gave bagar at Netri. I do not remember any other thing. I cannot 
say if anybody gave bagar to Кап: I cannot кө the meaning of bastu 
and udbastu land.. ` 


Raja, Mandal, the peasant—the pulls and the tension within the power 
structure are evident. Kashinath who has written the straightforwad genea- 
logy of the Raj was himself involved in this tension-ridden world. As he 
himself admitted as a witness in the same hearing, the jungle, over which 
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dispute arose, was the khas jungle of plaintiff, the Raja and it did not apper- 
tain to mandal’s land. He realised rent for bastu and udbastu lands from 
tenants. He could vouchsafe that bagar labour was claimed by the 
Raja—the evidence that land was khas, and bastu and udbastu land resulted 
from clearing the jungle. Who is this Kashinath then, the mythologist and 
the hagiographer? Let us listen to his self-introduction in the same deposi- 
tion on 20 July 1923: 


My name is Kashinath Dhal son of late Ram Chandra Pal (sic). by caste 
kshatriya. My age 15 37 years. J reside as Chilkigarh, Pargana Jamboni, 
district Midnapore. My occupation is I am plff’s servant .... Now Гат 
tahasil mohurir of рїї. I was sadar tahsildar .... I was appointed in 1328 
B.S. My pay is Rs. 10 and for fooding I got Rs. 6 p.m. .... І was appointed 
as amin and mohurir іп 1307 or 1308 .... I saw with my own eyes that 
land was complete jungle. I saw about 12 or 13 years ago. It was a sal 
jungle .... 


So the торипг, the tahsildar in service of the Raja, immersed іп settle- 
ment, realisation of rent, record keeping etc., has spelt out the strategy of 
domination in Jamboni in-his Jamboni Bibaran. The cleavages, tensions, 
pulls and struggles in the rural society of Jungle Mahals are covered with 
the story of landlord-tenant interdependence, zamindar—mandal unity, 
fidelity of tribals and the idyllic beauty and serenity of jungles. The civil 
disturbances. of 1922-23 thus deserve only a paragraph in this story. It was 
ironical that when punitive police tax was imposed in Jamboni after the dis- 
turbances, loyal servants too were not spared. For example, Manoranjan 
Chaudhury, one of the chief officers of the estate had to petition before the 
Couri of District Magistrate and Collector on 4 January 1924, to which Mr. 
G.H.W. Davies ordered ‘no grounds for exemption’ on 21 February 1924. 

The humble petition of the afore-said petitioner— 


Most respectfully showeth: 

“1. That the above-named petitioner has been serving as the Manager 
of the Jamboni Raj Estate for the last 11 years, since the time when the 
present Raja attained majority, (sic) and when the estate was released 
from the hands of the Court of Wards; 

2. That the petitioner as the Manager of the Jamboni estate, was one 
of the worst sufferers from the depredations caused by the rowdy tenants 
of the pargannah; 

3. That the petitioner tried his level best to stop the jungle cutting and 
fish looting in the pargannah from the very beginning, and is in no way 
responsible for the measure of the benign Government posting putive 
(sic) Police in the pargannah; 
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4. That just on the outbreak of all sorts of rowdyism the petitioner 
tried to pacify the tenants and entered into compromise with the tenants, 
with the only hope that further disturbances might not be possible; 5 

5. That the petitioner was absent from Jamboni, on leave, from the 
last Asar to Bhadra and as he left the place before the punitive police 
came there, he had no knowledge of the fact; 

6. That the tax imposed on the petitioner is very high, as the salary 


that he receives from the estate has also been included in the assessment; - 


7. That the petitioner submits that the assessment at 10p per rupee 
of the income and the calculation of the asset at Rs. 10/ a bigha are 
very high. 

8. That the petitioner ought to have been excluded from the list of 
assessees, on the same grounds on which all the landlords of the locality 

- have been excused. 

9. That the petition prays therefore that your Honour will be graci- 
ously pleased to excuse the petitioner. and exclude his name from the list 
of the Assessees. And the petitioner as in duty bound shall ever pray. 


~ I have already said at the outset that the fictional genealogies remain 
unfinished. In view of the euphoric description and the effervescent tone, 
one could have expected pathos, melancholy and a telling commentary 
as to how the sun set upon the zamindari, how the ungrateful peasants 
illiterate as these people are, did not repay the patriarchal care that Jagadish 
had shown towards them. We could have seen, in commenting upon the 
’ landgrab movement of late sixties, the rise of Mahatos as prosperous 
peasants, the crumbling down of the conditions of the Dhabaldeb family, 
and the peculiar admixture of the growth of a new middle class in the 
countryside and a government-oriented leftism, how the past looks at the 
present. Unfortunately we do not get that. 


However, the unfinished accounts give enough insight into that world of - 


chiaroscuro where, as I have argued, culture and power remain interlocked 
in a strange embrace. One has to not merely counterpose the genealogies 
to the glimpses of reality that one gets through records, one must judge the 
accounts by their own structure and find out the fissures, tensions and 
cracking edifices. The more the genealogies enter into recent past, and the 
.fiction,recedes іп the narrative, in other words, the more it reaches a stage 
where it treats ‘present as history’ the more the skill in narration gets 
sharp. For the imperatives of fusion of myth and reality, of maintaining the 
semblance of a continuing story with the same thematic become greater 
and greater. 

Power is the leit motif in these cultural anecdotes. Shambhunath 
Sarangi has narrated how the barbaric ritual of human sacrifice at the altar 
of Rankini was stopped by a Brahmin. Shambhu in this narration has 
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clearly indicated how the dominant castes and classes—the nobility and the 
priestdom—conquered local culture which still retained remnants of old 
fertility rites, possibly born in the wake of early human settlements.in the 
Jungle Mahals, engaged in cultivation clearing the jungle, tackling the dahi 
land, the dry laterite zone. The profusion of female rituals, the bratas, 
the cho dance, the masks and their manifold significance and the tale of 
Rankini demanding human sacrifice at the end of each lunar cycle, possibly 
again an indication of seasonal cycle—these remain the different chapters 
in the story of sanskritisation—of incdrporation of folklore in the cultural 
regime, of cultural conquest. Good old Fraser is never outdated. Fraser 
tells us that ‘fecundity of women and fecundity of earth was regarded as 
one and the same quality’. Who had the right to observe bratas? Who held 
the mystery of initiation? I shall show, in another context, how even the 

. Satipala, the order of dances, the bratas, the quarrel over Dayabhag or 
Mitakshara, the transition from Rankini to Kali and then to Kanak 
Durga—all carry indications of a sanskritised version of a folk culture 
dominated by mother goddess rites. The historical, anthropological and 
archaeological elements—all point to the specific pattern of the Jamboni 
regime. Kosambi has written that matriarchal institutions still survive in 
those parts of the country that were last to join plough economy. Obviously, 
increased agriculture, generated surplus ir the service of the Raj, com- 
mercialisation of forest, mandali and nobility, the taming of the tribes and 
the presence of the colonial power—all heralded an end to the precolonial 
state of the frontier areas. The fictional genealogies have built upon this 
process. They have shown that sanskritisation is-‘not merely the urge of a 
social group or caste to rise higher in the hierarchy of social prestige and 
dignity, it is the result and the process of cultural conquest, domination, 
hegemony. It is the language of cultural power. 

I have shown further how the hierarchy of land ownership, the existence 
of several levels of rural power personified in the landlord, the mandal, 
the ryot and the tribal peasant (semi-pauperised, semi-serf), the inter- 
penetration of these levels, the rumbling effects of settlement and civil 
disturbances find an echo in fictional narratives. I have shown finally, in 
fictionalising these episodes the narrator had in fact assumed the role 
of a cultural historian, in a partisan service no doubt. These should not be 
thus, simply, dismissed as mere hagiographies, but as a discourse—a 
specific discourse of culture and power. 

Finally, the form and the structure of the texts also illumine the dis- 

-~ course of power. It is the ‘humbling of inferiors’ that is shown as necessary, 
by both Shambhu and Kashinath, to the maintenance of social order. Thus 
Jagadish emerges in the genealogy through attrition with and humiliation 
of adversaries—both internal and external. Similarly the culturally inferior’ 
are humbled, specifically in Shambhu’s account, where the power of 
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Chitreswar, Purna Chandra, Iswar Chandra or Jagadish is repeatedly 
emphasised. The technique is the technique of domination, but this attains 
total effect through the technique of building up public prestige. For, in the 
ultimate analysis, power accompanies prestige and prestige accompanies 
domination. The social and public aspect of landlord’s prestige or the prestige 
of the high castes is often displayed in public ceremonies and rituals. Not 
surprisingly, thus, in Kashinath’s narrative, the holding of fairs, festivals, 
ceremonies acquire importance—the Raja graces them, the participation of 
public is emphasised, and one gets across the pages the image of a regime 
where prestige, power and domination remain in a publicly visible embrace. 

Could we say then that these cultural events were planned and structured 
essentially as discursive affirmations of a particular pattern of domination? 
І shall show, on another occasion, how this was a massive display of 
hierarchy and power and the large popular audience turning out to witness 
the prayers, offerings, cultural displays referred to by both Kashinath and 
Shambhu, by its numbers, enthusiasm and spontaneous garb added an air of 
prestige to the proceedings. These were symbolic affirmation of the prestige 
of the regime. It was а good political investment by the elites of Jamboni, 
for these occasions underlined the union of the claims of the dominant and the 
reciprocal acceptance of the claims. Only, rarely, big events of disturbances 
would wreck that union. And as Kashinath shows, the regime would have to 
then take recourse to direct political means. I shall argue that Kashinath’s 
text is a reminder of the open display of domination, and the rituals of 
power. These fictional genealogies, then, represent what James Scott 
would say, ‘the public transcript of the dominant’.!9 In other words, they 
present prestige to their audience as the ‘public discourse of domination’. The 
aim of achieving domination is accomplished here through the dramaturgy 
of genealogical narrative. 

However, as we have shown with the help of these narratives, the ‘public 
transcript of the dominant’ has been achieved not merely through the 
‘humbling of the inferiors’, but also by emphasising throughout the story 
the mutual dependence of civil. society and pdlitical power. It is to this 
aspect of the narratives—both of Kashinath and-Shambhu Sarangi—that 
we have to look into for searching out discursive affirmations of а рагіі- 
cular pattern of domination. We have-seen that both Kashinath’s and 
Shambhu’s stories contain comments and anecdotes оп the benevolently 
patriarchial role of the Raja, on the loyalty of praja of the Raja, on how the 


19 С. James Scott, ‘Prestige As The Public Discourse of Domination’, Cultural Critique, 


Spring 1989. However, in spite of such persuasive transcnpts, some have noted that neither _ А 


capitalism nor feudalism has been successful in achieving the full internalisation of the 
dominant ideology by subordinate classes and this is partly true in case of Jambom also 
See Nicholas Abercrombie, Stephen Hill and Bryan Turner, The Dominant Ideology Thesis, 
London, 1980 
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‚ Raja provides security to his subjects and how the family of Dhabaldebs 
brings in stability and social order in a milieu earlier marked by a barren 
existence and odds of nature. If we have shown earlier in course of this 
essay that this story contradicted the hierarchically structured power 
relations existing in reality, we must remember again that, as in case of all 
myths, this notion too contains an element of reality. It is to this point we 
turn our attention last. 

There is no doubt that zamindar—ryot hierarchy marked by domination 
and subordination in the Jungle Mahals has been preceded by а zamindar— 
ryot coalition. One must think of the situation, where in the backward and 
narrow agrarian life marked by plunder and extraction of tributes, the 
stability of even a petty zamindar means a structure where landlord and the 
peasant live ‘enmeshed with the bonds of an interdepending existence.’ 
It would mean besides many other things a sert of contract with the com- 
munities—almost a Hobbsean contract—where anarchy, indeed the absence 
of any polity in Jamboni, ts overcome with the foundation of an organised 
power, in the form of modern zamindari. After all jungles could not denote 
a romantic milieu only, but an odd represented by nature too, a severely 
limited cultivation in a dry laterite zone. The state backs the zamindar in 
accordance with its frontier policy to establish law and order over the 
communities, the peasants tolerate the zamindar through the mediation of 
the mandals in exchange of improved agriculture and a secure life and the 
zamindar tolerates the peasants to consolidate its power and secure rent. 
It is this state of mutual interdependence that finds an echo in the genea- 
logical accounts of Chilkigarh. 

Babar had written of the zafnindars of the Jungle Mahals as ‘refractory 
and the inhabitants rude and ungovernable’, and the instruction was that 
‘the reduction of the Zamindars to the westward’ should be undertaken as 
soon as possible, ‘and their forts... must be entirely demolished.” Fergusson 
had further noted that ‘riots [гуо{$] are solely attached to Һе zamindar’, 
of Ghatseela [Kunndali, i.e., Kanu Dhali]. ‘The principal pergunnas 
belonging to our western Jungle’ has conspired with other zamindars to 
assert independence. With the support of ryots the fear was, they were 
formidable. They claimed zamindari and power not from British grant but 
from a Right derived from ‘original Sunnuds granted to their ancestors.’ 
Thus due to all these reasons, a zamindar like the Ghatseela Raja of the 
Dhalbhumgarh [fort], Kunudali [Jugernutdol or Jagannath Dhal] could 
accept zamindari from the British, yet could rebel soon afterwards. When 
other heads had refused to accept the settlement, since it exceeded their 
‘tukeem jumma’, Jagannath accepted. His annual revenue was fixed at 
Rs. 5,500. He was given by the Company a ‘horse, sword, dammas [drums] 


2 Quoted in Ranjit Sen, Social Banditry, р. 124. 
21 Ibid.. рр. 128-129. 
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and several other things that are usual’ when he assumed the zamindari. - 
The old zamindar was sent to Midnapore as captive. His personal effects 
were sold and of his four horses and thřee mares, one horse was given 
to Jagannath. Jagannath’s later rebellion is mentioned in Kashinath’s 
account, but not how he assumed the estate. 

In any case Jagannath rebels soon. Within seven years of 1767 when the 
new zamindar was installed, bitter reports were sent: ‘I have since had such 
numberous reiterated complaints from the Jemidar of this District of the 
insolence and barbarity of the Raja’s people almost daily exhibited.’ Then 
а month later: ‘Unless Jagernot Doll is subdued...the Honble Company 
сап never receive ап anna from this side of the Sourbanrika [Subarnarekha] 
River.’ \ 

These excerpts are reproduced here merely to show that the indepen- . 
dent power of the zamindars in the early stages was a reality and stemmed 
from the particular conditions of the Jungle Mahals. The exercise in 
establishing legitimacy thus becomes the raison d’etre of the fictional 
genealogies. The days of anarchy would mean a coalition of local populace 
and the landed power—a sort of mutual interdependence, soon to be 
turned into a structure of domination there. It is this early history, whose 
lingering memory has been turned into a permanent phenomenon through 
the mythification process. It may be shown on some other occasion that the 
specificity of the cultural regime there meant not merely culture in service 
of power, but culture acting as an attempt of counter resistance against 
political hegemony of the Jamboni Raj. 


2 Ibid., pp. 129-130. 
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SEKHAR BANDOPADHBYAY, Caste Politics and the Raj: Bengal 1872-1 937, 
Calcutta, 1990, K.P. Bagchi and Co., Rs. 150. 


Sekhar Bandopadhyay, a rather lone figure among the historians of Bengal, 
has been working on the crucially neglected field of caste politics much 
before the theme came to acquire its present topicality. His study begins 
with the formation of a colonial sociology on caste around the 1870s. This, 
‘in its turn, enabled the formulation of the political device of protective 
discrimination for the newly-identified ‘depressed ` classes’ (classified 
separately from the Census of 1911) in education, government jobs and 
electoral representation. Bandopadhyay explores the complex ways in 
which colonial policy tied up with established forms of upward mobility for 
lower castes and reoriented them at the same time; the growth of a new 
structure of opportunities with changes within the colonial economy; and 
how overwhelmingly upper caste nationalist and Hindu revivalist bodies 
tried to seek out ways of removing certain specific social disabilities without 
disturbing the foundations of upper caste privileges. 

There is a brief but useful summary of the existing literature on pre- 
colonial caste formations—a timely corrective to some current interpretations 
that see caste as a mere figment of colonial imagination and classificatory · 
modes of knowledge. Within the early colonial period academic institutions 
intermeshed with administrative ones to simplify and manage Indian 
realities through.the notion of fixed, monolithic, mutually conflicting blocs 
of interest—caste, tribe and community. While more recent studies of 
communalism have operated with similar assumptions, Bandopadhyay 
meticulously historicises the process, focusing on the shift in accent from 
classical texts to the new discipline of ethnography. 

In studying the responses of lower castes to changed possibilities, 
Bandopadhyay studies new forms and the varied aims and strategies of the 
caste associations largely through the undiscovered treasure trove of caste 
association literature. Responses ranged from active anti-upper caste 
movements from the 1870s by ‘chamars’ to education, petitions for a higher 
status in Census reports, appeals to Pandits to accord that right and а break- 
away from the parent caste by a privileged elite on grounds of a superior 
occupational and ritual ranking. More stringent controls on women—bans 
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on widow remarriage and introduction of child marriage—emerged as a 
fairly universal mode of proclaiming superiority. | 

An extremely complicated historical narrative has, however, been forced 
within too brief a volume. As a result, certain sections (especially those on 
government policies) read as a rather bald summary of events. The discus- 
sion of the theoretical literature on caste remains somewhat eclectic and 
does not make sufficient distinction among various schools of opinion. A 
more serious elision lies in lumping together the organisational activities of 
caste groups, which occupy widely different locations within the social 
hierarchy. The study of colonial ethnography discusses neither the influence 
of contemporary forms of western knowledge nor the impact of historical 
developments within India. Similarly, the crucial relationship between 
_ ‘native informants’ and early colonial administration goes unrecorded. 
One also wishes for a more wide-ranging use and deeper analysis of the 
valuable association tracts as well as of the handling of caste within main- 
stream Bengali literature. While upper caste Hindu and nationalist defensive 
integrationist moves in the face of the Communal Award are well recorded, 
one wishes for more exhaustive discussion of lower caste perceptions and 
agitations. ; 

In short, one wishes for much more of this sort of work from Bandopadhyay 
in future. 


Tanika Sarkar 
St. Stephen’s College 
University of Delhi 


Z.A. Desai and W.E. BEGLEY, ed., The Shah Jahan Nama of ‘Inayat 
| Khan, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1990, xxxviii + 624 pp., 
maps, 48 plates, Rs. 575. 


Studies of statecraft under the Mughals remain largely preoccupied even 
today with the figures of Akbar and Aurangzeb, the twin poles, as it were, 
of the historiography. The early period of Mughal rule (as well as the Sur 
interregnum), the period after Aurangzeb, and even the ‘middle period’ 
from roughly 1600 to 1660 (coinciding loosely with.the reigns of Jahangir 
and Shahjahan) have been studied far less than the two half-century-long 
reigns of Akbar and his great-grandson. Not that source materials are 
lacking for these relatively neglected periods. Rather, historians are 
somewhat at a loss as to what questions to put, to these sources. If Akbar 
was the Creator and Aurangzeb the Destroyer (or, conversely, Akbar the 
Apostate and Aurangzeb the Pious), Jahangir and Shahjahan must remain 
emperors-in-waiting. Even if one takes a less personality-oriented approach 
to the period as a whole, but still maintains that the ‘essential’ Mughal 
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 institutions—the mansab, the jagir and zabt for instance—already existed 

full-blown by 1600, the first half of the seventeenth century‘is bound to 
appear lacklustre, save perhaps to the cultural or architectural historian. 

Not surprisingly then, the work under review appears in print as a result of 
the initiative of precisely one such architectural historian, namely Wayne 
Begley, the author of several earlier studies on the. Taj Mahal and other monu- 
ments of the Shahjahan period. In collaboration with the epigraphist Ziauddin 
Desai, Begley has revived a nineteenth-century translation by a British 
army officer Abraham Richard Fuller (1828-67) of ‘Inayat Khan’s Shah Jahan 
Nama, pteserved in the British Library. Begley and Desai have added an 
initial section that had been omitted, modernised personal and place names, 
and edited Fuller’s syntax (though not his, at times eccentric, translations 
of institutional terminology). There is also an introduction, a useful map in 
the end-papers, a large number of illustrations, and a three-part index. 

Now the Shah Jahan Nama is in reality an abridged version of the far 
larger Padishah Nama, written by Shaikh “Abd al~Hamid Lahori, and 
completed by Muhammad Wans. Its focus is largely on’court ritual, news 
at the court (though not gossip), and all of this is organised on a year by 
year basis. It ends in 1658, but an epilogue by Begley then takes us through 
the last eight years of Shahjahan’s life (1658-1666), on the basis of official 
Persian sources. An appendix from Lahori also gives us (pp. 567-73) a 
stylished Day in Shahjahan’s Life. ‘ 

This is clearly not a book to be read from cover to cover, and its tone 15 
dull and conventional. There are no caustic insights of the type provided 
by, say, Badaoni, nor the criticism of the institutional structure that begins 
already in some texts of Shahjahan’s reign. Instead, ‘Inayat Khan, the 
author, remains a shadowy figure throughout, and even the introduction is 
more about Lahori than him! One is left therefore with a faint sense of: 
“puzzlement, as to why this book—from all the sources of the period—has 
been edited and translated Perhaps the convenient existence of the Fuller 
translation was one reason, but surely it cannot have been the only one. 
Since Begley and Desai are engaged at the moment in a large collaborative 
project with a number of other Indian and foreign scholars to edit and 
translate the Padishah Nama, there 1s also the danger that the present text 
will rapidly become ‘obsolete’. Indeed, the absence of a critical apparatus 
in terms of notes and editorial comments on the text leaves one feeling that 
even the editors have been somewhat half-hearted in‘their approach to the 
enterprise. Will this indeed be, as the blurb claims, an ‘indispensable 
source for all future historical wofk in the area’? The case that has been 
made out cannot be termed wholly convincing. 


_ Sanjay Subrahmanyam 
Delhi School of Economics 
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MUSHIRUL HASAN, Nationalism and Communal Politics in India 1885-1930, 
Manohar, New Delhi, 1991, x + 338 pp., Rs. 300. 
J : 
In an extensively revised version of the 1979 original, Mushirul Hasan has 
expanded the earlier focus on 1916-28 to 1885-1930 and incorporated 
insights made available by a decade of researches. 

The traditional explanation of the ‘Muslim breakaway’ from Һе ` 
Congress in terms of the assumed existence of an all-India Muslim con- 
sciousness as expressed in Syed Ahmad Khan’s ideological orientation is 
corrected in chapter 2. Given their different socio-economic interests it is 
argued that there was no likelihood of a monolithic Muslim response to the 
Congress. 

_ Using the Theodore Beck Papers (which he is editing for publication), 

the author describes the 24-year old, MAO College principal, as the 
‘political mentor and ideologue of the grand old man of Aligarh’ (p. 32). It 
was Beck, who ‘goaded’ Syed Ahmad into taking anti-Congress postures. 
So much so that Khan told Beck in April 1888, “We have, I think, done 
enough in opposition to the Congress’, much to the latter’s horror. Hasan 
reminds us that Syed Ahmad Khan’s influence was confined to Aligarh and 
its neighbouring districts. Thus slightly over one-third of the U.P. delegates to 
the annual Congress sessions between 1885 and 1901, were Muslims from 
U.P., the province where he was ‘supposed to have exercised the greatest 
influence’. 

The author categorises Jinnah with Maulana Azad and: Mohamed Ali 
and notes that he was liberal and secular to the core before he spearheaded 
the Muslim League campaign in the 1940s (p. 70). The reappraisal of 
Jinnah offered in the discussion on the Nehru Report is that 1928 can no 
longer be treated as the ‘parting of ways’ (the title of ch. 8, 1979). Jinnah 
was then, and for many years later still a part of the nationalist mainstream 
(ix, also 271-73, 292-93). Though defiant, he was not averse to sorting out 
his differences with the Congress leadership. Had his point of view been 
received more sympathetically at the All Parties National Convention in 
December 1928, his views need not have been ‘of such great consequence 
in determining the future course of history’ (p. 270). Pakistan, after all, 
symbolised Jinnah’s personal triumph, his answer to an ‘obdurate Congress 
leadership’ (р. 283). 

Based оп the political intervention of the Deoband шата and the 
Jamiyat al ulama i Hind in the direction of composite nationalism, Hasan 
concludes that the Islamic state was ‘not the work of the ulama’ but the 
determined effort by the western educated Muslims who whipped up a 
massive agitation in support of their claim for a separate nation. 

The strength of chapters 5 and 6 lies in underlining both the Islamic and 

„nationalist components of the Khilafat movement. 
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As compared to the earlier edition, the contention that the protagonists 
of shuddhi and sangathan conducted a more effective and ideologically 
cohesive campaign than that of tabligh and tanzim is more adequately 
established. However, the argument that in the mid-1920s communal riots 
were more intense in urban rather than in rural areas because they were 
- the ‘foci of revivalism, conceals the growing depth of such activities in the 
latter and perhaps leads to an overstatement of the resilience of Эсе 
forces іп this period. 

Regarding the period up to the mid—1930s the author’s conclusions are 
as follows. Neither was there a sharp polarisation between Hindus and 
Muslims. Мог was there any significant solidarity in the Muslim ‘community’. 
Hasan retains his earlier basic argument that what lay at the root of the 
inability of the Congress to integrate estranged groups and factions was 
‘the Hindu Mahasabha stranglehold’. This, he identifies as one of the two 
factors that hindered the Congress from ‘courting and nursing the 
potentially powerful constituency’ of the Muslims. The other was going 
along with the colonial government in treating the Muslims as a distinct 
political entity. Having done that in 1916 (by accepting separate electorates) it 
was ‘futile’ for it to expect that Muslims would forego concessions extracted in 
1919. 

What the Congress settled for was the ‘soft option’ of accommodating 
various cross currents, even when they undermined its principles and 
avowed goals. There was -also’an absence of any serious ‘attempt in the | 
nationalist discourse to analyse Hindu-Muslim violence. The only aspect 
of the Gandhi-Nehru discourse which Hasan finds above reproach was 
that communal rivalries alone should not be projected as ‘the Indian reality’. 
Therefore his pertinent reminder that ignoring Hindu—Muslim cooperation 
and fraternisation has distorted contemporary perspectives and strained 
the fragile Indian social fabric (p. 288). 

It is in this direction that much work remains to be undertaken outside 
the national arena that Hasan’s significant exploration of nationalism and 
communalism, not unjustifiably concentrates on, in order to seek an 
answer to the failure of secular nationalism to create a united nation. 


Papiya Ghosh 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
New Delhi 


DEEPAK KUMAR, ed., Science and Empire: Essays in Indian Context 
(1700-1947), Anamika Prakashan, New Delhi, ek xiv + 205 pp.; 
Rs. 200. 


Indian social historians have not paid sufficient attention to the nexus 
between science, technology and imperialism. This book which attempts to 
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unravel the role of science and technology in the process of imperialism, 
with particular reference to colonial India is a welcome effort. It consists of 
fourteen papers divided into four parts, each with a specific theme in the 
following order: the nature of colonial science, the status of science and 
technology on the eve of the conquest, problems of technology adaptation, 
and Indian responses to modern science and technology. 

The book drives home the point that the present state of unequal devel- 
opment and the consequent technological dependency of the less developed 
cannot be fully understood without an assessment of the nature of the 
forces unleashed during colonial rule. Colonial science, Deepak 
Kumar shows, as.practised was indeed exploratory and ‘fact gathering’, 
designed to serve the interests of the empire (the works of the Geological 
_ Survey of India as an example). As Michaeal Worboys in the only essay 
devoted to non-Indian experience points out, the three main activities of 


`, British science in Africa (namely, ‘exploration and discovery, solving 


environmental and disease problems, and of providing ongoing advice and 
technical services’) apply equally to the Indian context as well. 

The status of science and technology in India before the conquest is 
‚ difficult to assess, but Satpal Sangwan and Vijaya Ramaswamy make a 
fresh and interesting attempt. Sangwan poses a very important question: 
why did the scientific revolution not take place in India, and finds the cause in 
the absence of the spirit of inquiry. The educational system did precious 
little to inculcate that spirit. The socio-economic system too—the caste 
system, the distancing of crafts and industries from intellectual pursuits— 
resulted in the stagnation of science and technology, in sharp contrast to 
the European situation. While one may agree in general with Sangwan’s 
argument, one is puzzled by his exclusive dependence on the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century European accounts of India to develop a negative 
picture. For instance, he dismisses the Indian medical system as little more 
than mere quackery, but recent research shows that the situation was not 
as bad as depicted. Many revisionist historians of science even find the 
term ‘scientific revolution’ a bit too inappropriate, which Sangwan does 
not consider. 

After the conquest, technological transfer and adaptation was not a 
smooth affair, for it depended largely on local receptivity. The responses 
to western science and technology varied from an enthusiastic acceptance 
to outright rejection. Gautam Bhadra’s examination of the case of silk 
filature апа silk production clearly illustrates the difficulties encountered 
by an alien technology while displacing an indigenous technology. Policy 
makers’ assessment of the usefulness of scientific breakthroughs reveals 
their obsession with the cost factor. Ronald Ross’ crusade against mosquitoes, 
as Muraleedharan shows, had to prove itself more cost-effective as 
compared to other combative means. Kapil Raj suggests some tentative 
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answers to’ the question, why even to this day there is a preponderence ‘of 
Brahmins, Kayasthas, and Baidyas in the science and technological insti- 
tutions in India and why they do less of socially and economically relevant 
research. Raj explains this in terms of the traditional Brahmin’s perception 
of ‘clean’ knowledge that represented power, and part of western science 
as clean knowledge in contrast to their experience in medieval period. 
Many enthusiasts also felt the need to popularise western .science and 
technology, whose pioneering efforts are. well told by Irfan Habib and 
Chittabrata Palit. Aparna Basu and Jagdish Sinha give an account of how 
certain institutions were set up as part of the Swadeshi movement. Sinha’s 
article is notable for shedding light on how the Indian National Congress in 
the 1930s and 1940s brought scientists and science into the mainstream of 
the national movement. 

As with many edited works, one ends up with a curate’s egg, but the 
effort is laudable for it is certainly a significant contribution to the study of 
history of science and technology in India which has hitherto received little 
attention. à . 


D. Veeraraghavan 
Indian Institute of Technology 
. Madras 


HUGH OWEN, The Indian Nationalist Movement, с. 1912-22: Leadership, 
Organisation and Philosophy. Asian Studies Association of Australia, 
South Asian Publications Series, №. 6. Sterling Publishers, New 
Delhi, 1990, 262 pp., Rs. 225. 


This volume comprises most of the published work of Hugh Owen, 
formerly Senior Lecturer in the History Department, University of Western 
Australia. Following Owen’s early death in 1987, his colleagues and friends 
published this collection to commémorate him and his contribution to 
Asian studies in Australia. 

The writings stem from two main sources: Owen’s research for his 
doctoral thesis and subsequent Tamil interests: and his reading and experi- 
ence as a teacher and research guide in the field of modern Indian history. 
While there are points where these streams cross, the writings based 
primarily on Owen’s research comprise the better part of the book because 
they fill a gap in the historiography of modern India between c. 1912-22. In 
articles 3.and 4 Owen argues that Mrs. Besant апа Lokmanya Tilak estab- 
lished national political organisations and a tradition of agitationa! politics 
before 1920; and that Gandhi (articles 6, 7, 8) built the edifice whose 
outlines they had etched in. 

Owen’s presentation is a model for writers of history, whether teachers 
or students. Most articles are concise, with an introduction and conclusion, 
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and the body of each demarcated into sections that advance the argument. 
Owen’s writing is crisp and elegant and, though it conveys the effect of sim- 
plicity, conceals a weight of research, knowledge and intelligent analysis. If 
Owen excels in logical presentation, he also uses his imagination to give us rare 
glimpses of Gandhi that are free of pedantry or over-earnest research. The more 
general articles—no. 1 on local and national politics, and no. 9 on the nation- 
list movement—reveal Owen’s skill in generalising and evoking long perspec- 
tives. Article no. 515 different again with its blow-by-blow account of the negoti- 
ations for the Lucknow Pact and its aftermath. There is nothing shoddy or 
second-rate here. I picked up only two typographical errors, both in the preface! 

The book recalls an earlier tradition in the writing of South Asian history 
when it was not obsessed with the ubiquitous peasant or proletarian. And 
Owen’s article no. 1 is a refreshing antidote to the literalists among us who 
will insist on ‘schools’ in history. writing. Owen’s work has a wider perspective: 
it is open, honest and enquiring. It asks awkward questions, and attempts to 
answer them; but it doesn’t claim to know all the answers. 

While the book is a delight in many ways, it has one major drawback 
Despite the all-embracing title, the two types of articles—one, more 
closely based on original research; and the other, writing of a more general 
nature—give the book an uneven quality. The onginal contribution made 
by the articles on Besant, Tilak and Gandhi deserves to be part of a larger, 
single piece, on which Owen was working when he died. It is a pity that the 
substantive work outlined here never saw publication. With these articles ` 
the remaining four are only marginally connected. This is especially the 
case with the article on the Lucknow Pact. Articles 1 and 9, and to some ~. 
extent no. 2, cover familiar ground; and though no. 9 doubtless served a 
place in its original anthology, it does not fulfil the same role here. As an 
end-piece it is overlong as well as familiar, and comes as something of an 
anti-climax. In places, too, I found the level of generalisation bland, as in 
‘younger men’ (р. 63), ‘townspeople’ (р. 199), ‘people at the village level’. 
(p. 201), and ‘in many cases on the old links and personnel of the Home 
Rule Leagues’ (p. 203). 

All in all, though, this is a publication that will mark Owen as having 
made a definite, if unfinished, contribution to the study of modern India 
between c.1912~22. 


David Baker 
St. Stephen’s College 
Delhi 


SANJAY SUBRAHMANYAM, Improvising Empire. Portuguese Trade and 
Settlement in the Bay of Bengal 1500-1700. Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1990, xix + 269 pp., appendix, index, three maps, 
Rs, 215. 
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This book consists of ten articles written between 1984 and 1988, a short 
“introduction, a documentary appendix and three maps. Most of the articles 
are case studies of various port cities in the Bay of Bengal, from which 
Portuguese trdders operated during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Melaka, Sao Tomé, Nagapattinam, Masulipatnam, Pulicat and Porto 
Novo, together with their associated trade networks, are each described 
and analysed in turn. The relationships of the Portuguese private traders 
with the Goan authorities, local Asian rulers, and the Dutch, are also ` 
examined, and an informed general picture of Portuguese activity in the 
region is constructed. 

In all of these pieces a fundamental distinction is maintained—and 
nghtly so—between the official Estado da India and its formal trading 
structures on the one hand, and informal Portuguese settlement and 
private trade on the other. It was the latter which predominated in the Bay 
of Bengal, where the Portuguese were ‘traders among traders, and not the 
outposts of a distant and scarcely real empire’ (p. 240). An understanding 
of these traders, their modus operandi, and their relationships to both 
Portuguese authorities in Goa, and the local Asian authorities in the 
regions where they operated, is central to understanding how a Portuguese 
empire was. ‘improvised’. 

A second fundamental argument running through these pieces is that the 
Portuguese presence in the region should not be treated as a fixed pheno- 
menon, but as a dynamic, on-going process that changed significantly over 
time. One important turning point was a shift in emphasis in-the 1560s 
from crown monopoly voyages to private concessionary voyages, and the 
general efflorescence of private trade that followed in the later decades of 
the sixteenth century gave the whole Portuguese structure a renewal of life. 
From about this time, private traders’and adventurers also tended increas- 

` ingly to take on the role of ‘mediators’ between Goa and Asian rulers, and 
applied pressure on the viceroyalty to attempt further imperial expansion 
into such places as Cambodia and Arakan. Eventually, when the official 
Estado da India declined in the seventeenth century, and was largely 
replaced by the VOC, Portuguese private traders showed remarkable 
resilience, often simply moving their base of operations from one port to 
another, as exigencies required, 

It is evident that Improvising Empire breaks new ground in several 
important ways. First, by singling out the Bay of Bengal as а distinct and , 
separate sub-region it parts company with those historians who in recent 
times have sought to present the Indian Ocean as a single, thematic entity—a 
„holistic view which, as Subrahmanyam points out in his introduction, was 
never shared by contemporary Portuguese. Likewise, Subrahmanyam’s 
emphasis here on the dynamics of Portuguese Asian trade contrasts with 
that of historians like Niels Steensgaard and Michael Pearson, who have 
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tended to treat the Portuguese presence in Asia as a much more static 
phenomenon, to be understood primarily through structural analysis. In 
adopting this approach Subrahmanyam, as he indicates repeatedly in. his 
text, is following the pioneering work of a number of Portuguese historians, 
particularly Luis Filipe Thomaz. The writings of these scholars are little 
known outside their own country, and in making some of them more 
widely available through Improvising Empire, Subrahmanyam has performed 
a very useful service. 

Unlike many collections of articles by single authors, this book possesses 
excellent geographical and thematic coherence. It displays a thorough 
mastery both of the relevant secondary literature, and of a wide range of 
source materials, in Rortuguese, Italian, Dutch, and English—and at the same 
time it is conceptually both innovative and challenging. It confirms Subrah- 
manyam’s position at the cutting edge of current Portuguese Asian history, and 
is strongly recommended to anyone and everyone interested in this field. 


Anthony Disney 
La Trobe University 


STANLEY JEYARAJA TAMBIAH, Magic, Science, Religion, and the Scope 
of Rationality, Cambridge University Press, 1990, 187 pp., £9.95. 


Considering the variety of material and opinion presented, it is possible to 
lose the thread of the argument in the work, if indeed one picks up this 
book for its argument. Professor Harris, in the Foreword begs off offering 
an outline on the plea of distorting the ‘subtle clarity and elegance’ of the 
presentation. Certainly in sum, it seems to be somewhat more and less 
than a systematic and coherent elaboration of a position, even though the 
author uses the occasion to air his alignments and disagreements with 
scholarly points of view. Less in that it seems to raise more problems than 
it resolves, and more in that the ‘mere’ argument is only a small part of the 
wealth of ideas and opinions explored. 
The general standpoint offered in the book is a criticism of the evolutionism 
„ that formed the staple of Victorian theorising—and not merely in anthro- 
pology. Though this evolutionism is challenged and rejected, a rejection 
for which a large body of scholarly opinion is пом available, some of which 
is cited, no clear postulates of an alternative—or principles for a possible 
_alternative—are developed. Perhaps this is neither necessary nor desirable 
in the practice of anthropology. And it is in that context that the work, 
originally the Lewis Henry Morgan Lectures at the University of Rochester in 
‚ 1984, is offered. ў 
There are, nevertheless, axioms to this non-judgemental, synchronic 
view of human society, and overtly stated as such in the course of the work. 
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The categorical rejection of a ladder of progress culminating in contemporary 
Western society (and no less its practice of anthropology) entails most of 
а а prejudice as to the integrity, if not equal validity, of ways of life and ` 
thought alien to the contemporary West. It might not be too far-fetched to 
presume that it is concern for these ways of life and thought, and to rescue 
' them from insensitive anthropological criticism that is the main motive of ће, 
work—though this rescue might well err and in the same way, by patronizing 
‘its’ peoples. Not overtly stated, but-integral to such a point of view is the 
assumption of the holistic unity of ways of life and thought, of culture, of 
language. Granted these attitudes towards the issue of understanding 
societies other than the contemporary Western, the author rescues himself 
from the complete relativism of the diversity of cultures—and meanings—by 
postulating ‘the psychic unity of mankind’. Thére remains a difficulty with 
this, however, as the derivation of institu‘ions and practices from basic 
urges or drives is dismissed as a ‘fond hope’, and criticised for not 
‘acknowledging the social determination of the psychological. 

‘If the work is short on clear, unequivocal principles it is rich in its 
examination of the anthropological attitudes to religion, magic and science. 
Tambiah argues that these concepts themselves are infected with the 
Protestant attitudes towards them, which, especially in the evolutionist 
perspectives of Tylor and Frazer, tend to prejudice consideration of the 
material. The difficulties of ‘соттепзига у” that these Western origins 
of concepts pose for the understanding of non-Western societies are 

- mitigated by the kind of translation that has already taken place in the case 
of Hindu terms, such as ‘karma’ and ‘dharma’ which in their original form 
have no Western equivalents. In the case of magic, however, Tambiah argues 
the need for more ‘ample’ categories of thought to accommodate its meaning. 

The whole difficulty of considering ways of life and thought different 
from the contemporary Western is concentrated about the issue of science 
and its incontestability in the light of prevailing views of: rationality. 
Nevertheless, in conformity with his rejection of evolutionism, Tambiah 
also rejects a future for the Third World, where science is relatively less 
developed, that will replicate that of the West. More importantly, however, 
from his considerations, he distinguishes between a ‘causal’ and a ‘partici- 
patory’ ordering of rationality (related, to my-mind to the Kantian distinc- 

- tion between Pure Reason and Practical Reason, and that made іп German 
_ thought between Naturwissenschaften and Geisteswissenschaften) to explore 
the nature of culture, which includes, though it is influenced by the nature 
of science. While verging off relativism or anti-relativism in any simple, 
direct sense, he maintains the difficulty of value judgements about morality in ~ 
the study of cultures. He extends this dualism, with an acknowledged ‘debt 
to the Frankfurt School, into the elucidation of the course of scientific 
investigation as determined by extra-scientific ‘social’ interests. 
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The difficulties and strengths of this point of view relate to the practice 
of anthropology, as such, in our times. The disavowal of superiority, and 
‘the caution about moral judgements notwithstanding, the very practice of 
anthropology implicitly entails the claim to a superior standpoint (than that 
„of ‘its’ natives, if not also, as usually, that of the rest of the civilised world), ` 
and the anthropologist usually holds, for himself, as here, moral positions 
of a humanitarian bent, if not outright humanist. The avoidance of a` 
‘strictly followed theoretical paradigm lends a certain amplitude and flexi- 
` bility to the anthropologist’s speculations—but still fairly firmly within the 
rationalist perspectives of the early practitioners of the discipline. If 
anthropology is to contribute to our understanding of ourselves in our own 
time—to. the understanding of humanity—it needs to pay much more 
serious attention to the Irrationalism and Anti-rationalism that is part of 
the history of the West, and is indelibly inscribed into the character of 
modernity and post-modernity. 


Rabindra Ray 
University of Delhi 


PETER VAN DER VEER, Gods on Earth. The Management of Religious 
Experience and Identity in a North Indian Pilgrimage Centre, Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1989, ху + 310 pp., appendices, notes, - 
bibliography, index, Rs. 200. 


A complex social reality such as a pilgrimage centre suggests many different 
ways in which it can be approached. Ayodhya is important not only to the 
Hindus but also to the Jains, the Buddhists and even the Muslims. 
However, it is on one particular tradition that the author concentrates, its 
importance as а Hindu firtha sthan and more specifically on the concurrent 
social forces that mould the collective identity of the religious specialist. 
He is not interested in the pilgrimage process itself nor in the pilgrims. The 
two chief groups of religious specialists are the Ramanandi sādhūs and the 
Brahmin priests or pandas. The main thesis of this book is that these groups 
can only be understood in terms of a historical process in which their 
identities are formed through conflict and interaction with other groups, . 
through external political pressures and in relation to the process of state 
formation. 

The Ramanandis аге an ‘open category’ of sādhūs. They, have 
considerable doctrinal and organisational freedom and combine ideas and 
practices. from diverse traditions. They are divided into three sections, the 
tydgis, the nagas and the rasiks and can be classified in terms of the 
degree of ‘sedentarisation’. The tydgis are largely peripatetic sddhis. 
They follow the radical path of asceticism and in this they resemble the 
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Shaivite Tantric Gorakhnath Jogis. The ndgdas аге the militant sādhūs and 
seem to have been influenced by the Shaivite Dashanamis in their military 
organisation. They are sedentarised to some extent. The rasiks follow the 
path of ‘sweet devotion’ which emphasised the emotional relationship of 
the devotee with the-divine couple Ram and Sita. They seem to resemble 
‘the groups that worship Krishna. The rasiks are temple dwellers and live in 
sacred centres. 

The second group of religious specialists are the pandas. They are 
divided into subcastes, the Gangaputras and the Bhareriyas. The author 
tries to understand the relationship between these two castes in terms of 
the expansion of Ayodhya as a pilgrimage centre in the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. First, under the patronage of the Nawabs of Awadh 
and then with the introduction of the Pax Britannica and British, attempts 
to ‘freeze’ a situation that was formerly more fluid in terms of a juridical 
definition of panda rights. The author explores the conflicting situation 
that has resulted from the transformation of long-term personal jajmani 
- relations into a system that is characterised by short-term impersonal 
relations between buyers and sellers of religious services. He does this 
in terms of individual vignette-short life histories, rather than as a 
general description. 

The main argument of the book is also developed as a polemic с 
the orientalist perspective on Hindu society, exemplified in recent years by 
Dumont’s sociology of ideas that attempts to delineate the character of the 
great sanskritic tradition. Thus, the author problematises some of 
Dumont’s central concepts—that is, the understanding of the caste system 
in terms of the ideas of ‘pure’ and ‘impure’. The author feels that these 
ideas can only‘be understood іп the contèxt of the changing system of 
patronage between the pandas and their clients. The creation of values is 
linked to politico-economic power. The cultural identity of the pandas is 
not a cultural given but is determined by the control of scarce resources in 
_ the pilgrimage system. Similarly, the concepts of asceticism and renunciation, 
that are important in Dumont’s thesis are contextualised. The Ramanandis 
use е егт vairdgya (detachment rather than samnyas which leads to 
moksha.-\t can be followed equally by sādhūs and by householders. 
Vairdgya refers.to devotional service of Ram and can cover many different 
interpretations of this devotion. | 

Time is another important category dealt with in this book. The ‘past’ is 
a flexible entity that is used as a resource in identity formation—to create 
schisms and new continuities. However, the author is uncomfortable with 
these multiple categories of time. He prioritises historical time over mythic 
time. For him the only ‘real’ time is historical time and the anti-historical 
perspective of the religious specialists is seen as self-serving. 

This brings us to_a major lacuna in this book which arises from the 
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absolute disjunction between textual study and anthropological empiricism: 
In his polemic against the textual perspective of the orientalists and their 
successors, the author goes to the other extreme of eschewing ideas’ 
completely. This leads to the impoverishment of an otherwise detailed and 
scholarly study. After all, texts do not form part of, one homogeneous great, 
tradition. They existat different regional and’ local levels and also reflect 
the world views and changing interests of castes other than the Brahmins. 
An ethnography of the texts that are found-associated with the groups of 
religious specialists discussed here and the exploration of ideas as changing 
configurations would have greatly enhanced the quality of the study. Even . 
though the author says that he is interested іп: ће relationship between 
systems of ideas and the politico-economic process, it is not really discussed in 
any depth. Similarly, the somewhat naive faith that the author has in a - 
coherent history prevents him from exploring the multiple facets of time’ 
and reality present in Ayodhya and from discussing ‘the relations between 
the different religious traditions in more detail. He seems to be unaware of ` 
the fact that history has its own imaginative tropes. 


Roma Chatterji 
University of Delhi 
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Quarantine, pilgrimage, and соіопіаі 
trade: India 1866—1900 


Mark Harrison 


Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine 
London 


British medical policy in India has been regarded as a statement of the 
nature and the priorities of the colonial regime.! Disease and medicine 
have also been viewed as signposts of a shifting and sometimes volatile 
relationship between Indian and Western value systems.? But a third and 
no less important dimension of Western medicine in India has still to be 
fully considered: its place in relations between ‘metropolis’ and ‘periphery’, 
between Britain, India, and the wider world. From 1866 until the plague 
epidemics of 1896 onwards, no aspect of British medical policy in India was 
more important than the issue of maritime quarantine, with its implications 
for colonial trade and for the annual pilgrimage of Indian Muslims to 
Mecca and Medina. The quarantine controversy provides an index of the 
changing and often conflicting priorities of the British government and 


1 р. Arnold, ‘Medical prorities and practice in mmeteenth century India’, South Asia 
Research, 5, 2, (1985), 167-83, M. Harrison, ‘Towards a sanitary Utopia? Professional visions 
and public health їп India, 1880-1914’, South Asta Research, 10, 1, (1990), 19-40; I. Klein, 
‘Cholera: theory and treatment in nineteenth century India’, J. Indian Hist., 58 (1980), 35-51; 
У.К. Muraleedharan, ‘Malady in Madras: the colonial government’s response to malaria in 
the early twentieth century’, п D Kumar (ed.) Science and Empire. Essays in Indian Perspec- 
dive (1700—1947) (Delhi, 1991), рр. 191-14; В. Ramasubban, Public Health and Medical Research 
in India: Their Origins Under the Impact of British Colomal Policy (Stockholm, 1982); idem, 
‘Imperial health in British India, 1857-1990’, in К. MacLeod & М. Lewis (eds.), Disease, 
Medicine, and Empire. Perspectives on Western Medicine and the Experience of European 
Expansion (London, 1988), 38-60. 

? D. Arnold, ‘Cholera and colonialism in British India’, Past & Present, 113 (1986), 
118-49; idem, ‘Touching the body: perspectives on the Indian plague, 1896-1900’, Subaltern 
Studies У (Delhi, 1987), рр. 55-90; idem, ‘Smallpox and colonial medicine in nineteenth- 
century India’, їп Arnold (ed.), Impenal Medicine and Indigenous Societies (Manchester, 
1988), pp. 45-65; I J. Catanach, ‘Poona politicians and the plague’, South Asia, 7, 2 (1984), 
1-18; дет, ‘Plague and the tensions of empire: India, 1896-1918’, ibid., pp. 149-71; I. Klein, 
‘Plague, policy and popular unrest in British India’, Modern Asian Studies, 22, 4 (1988), 723-55. 
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colonial administrators in India, and sheds fresh light on the nature of the 
colonial regime’s relationship with indigenous elites. 

The British and Indian governments had a common interest in maintain- 
ing the free passage of troops, mails, and merchandise between the two 
countries, but their experience of epidemic disease and of the effects of 
maritime sanitary legislation varied considerably. India, regarded as the 
source of the cholera epidemics that had afflicted Europe since 1830, suf- 
fered more than Britain from the effects of maritime quarantine imposed 
after the Constantinople Sanitary Conference of 1866. Unlike their counter- 
parts in London, colonial administrators were directly concerned with the- 
annual pilgrimage of Indian Muslims to Mecca, singled out at sanitary 
conferences as the chief vehicle for the transportation of cholera to the 
West.> The Government of India had to weigh the demands of the European 
powers for the medical inspection and quarantine of pilgrims against the 
likely reaction from India’s 60 million-strong Muslim community. The 
government was particularly sensitive to Muslim opinion at this time, for 
since 1870 it had pursued a policy of ‘co-operation’ with Muslim leaders, by 
asserting the ‘common interests’ of both parties.4 The vast majority of 
Indian Muslims were hostile to the idea of quarantine, which they con- 
sidered a grave indignity as well as an inconvenience, but Muslim leaders 
backed European demands for stricter sanitary measures on board pilgrim 
ships and in Indian ports. Lower-class Muslims were generally opposed to 
any such restrictions on grounds of cost, and as unnecessary infringements 
of their liberty. Although these concerns were viewed sympathetically by 
politicians in London, they were regarded as subordinate to Britain’s wider 
economic and strategic interests. Within a few years of the Constantinople 
conference, the British and Indian governments were at loggerheads over 
the question of maritime sanitary policy. 


Cholera 


In the wake of a severe cholera epidemic in southern France, the French 
delegation to the Constantinople Sanitary Conference proposed that a 
sanitary service be established to administer quarantine against pilgrims 


3 As Beloff points out, ‘It was almost inevitable that the government of India’s views 
would differ from those entertained at home. Its first responsibility was to the defence and 
security of India, and it naturally regarded these as the first claim on British resources and as 
the pror consideration in the formation of British policy’. See М. Beloff, Britain’s Liberal 
Empire 1897-1921 (2nd edn., London, 1987), рр. 35-36. 

4 А. Basu, The Growth of Education and Political Development in India 1898-1920 (Delhi, 
1974), рр. 147-57; Р. Hardy, The Muslims of Brinsh India (Cambridge, 1972), рр. 116-20; 
$ В. Mehrotra, Towards India’s Freedom and Partition (Delhi, 1979), pp 73-74; A Seal, The 
Emergence of Indian Nationalism Competition and Collaboration т the later Nineteenth 
Century (Cambridge, 1971), pp 300-39; the later period 15 covered in D Page, Prelude to 
Partition The Indian Muslims and the Imperial System of Control, 1920-32 (Deli, 1982) 
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arriving from India and other countries infected with the disease. They 
envisaged that the service would be administered by a Board of Health 
based in Suez, comprised representatives from all the countries con- 
cerned. The stations, which would all be located in the Ottoman possessions, 
would be run by the Turkish authorities under the guidance of European 
doctors nominated by the board. The proposal was opposed by the nations 
with responsibility for sizeable populations of Muslims—namely Britain, 
Russia, Persia and Turkey—but was accepted on a majority vote. The 
Indian government, not permitted a separate delegation at the conference, 
nevertheless found a champion in one of the British delegates, E. Goodeve, 
who had held a senior post at Calcutta Medical College. He opposed the 
new arrangements on three grounds: their potentially adverse effects upon 
trade; the likelihood of an unfavourable reaction from pilgrims; and con- 
tinuing uncertainty over how cholera was spread. Goodeve, like most 
British doctors in India at this time, held the view that cholera was a disease 
of locality: one which arose from an unhealthy combination of general 
environmental conditions. This notion of cholera causation, which saw the 
disease as confined within certain geographical limits, provided a convenient 
rationale for the Government of India’s opposition to quarantine long after 
such notions had been rejected by the medical profession in Britain, and 
even by the majority of well-informed medical men in India.® 

The Government of India also faced international criticism because of its 
failure to provide adequate safeguards for the health of passengers on 
board pilgrim ships. European delegates pointed to the lack of sanitary 
provisions on these vessels and to the chronic overcrowding to which all 
but the wealthiest of pilgrims were subjected.’ The first positive response 
to these criticisms came from provincial administrators in India, who began 
to urge the central government to amend the existing Native Passenger 
Ships Act. Provincial officials were generally more sensitive to public 
opinion than their colleagues in the central government and were painfully 
aware that quarantine measures had already aroused the hostility of the 
mercantile lobby in Bombay and other Indian ports.® Initially, the Government 

5 М.Е Goodman, International Health Organizations and their Work (London, 1952), pp. 
52-53, М. Howard~Jones, The Scientific Background of the International Sanitary Conferences, 
1851—1938 (Geneva, 1975), р. 30. With the exception of the British delegate, the conferences 
were unanimous that cholera was communicated ın the discharges of infected persons mingl- 
ing with а and water They did not, however, believe that cholera was directly communicable 
from person to person in the same sense as smallpox. See Government of India, Proceedings 
of the International Sanitary Conference, Constantinople, 1866 (Calcutta, 1868), р 2 

$ J. Baldry, ‘The Ottoman quarantine station оп Kamaran island 1882-1914’, Studies in the 
History of Medicine, 2 (Delhi, 1978), pp. 18-19, Howard—Jones, бапиагу Conferences, р 29. 

7 Baldry, ‘The Ottoman quarantine station’, p 19. 

8 India Office Records (hereafter, ТОВ). P/434/45. Government of India (hereafter, GOI) 
(Sanitary) Sec to Government of Madras (hereafter, GOM) (Marine Dept ) to Sec to GOI 
(Home Dept ), Aug. 1869 
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of India resisted calls for legislative intervention, because the introduction 
of sanitary legislation could incur the hostility of lower-class Muslims. Such 
measures, it was felt, might be construed as unnecessary interference 
in the religious duties of its subjects. Four years elapsed before the govern- 
ment thought it expedient to pass new legislation. The Native Passenger 
Ships Act of 1870 required that ships hold a clean bill of health and а cer- 
tificate to show that they were not overcrowded before they were permitted 
to leave India.’ 

Exactly why the government chose to intervene in 1870 is uncertain, 
though one important consideration was almost certainly the desire to 
appease upper-class Muslims. Muslim leaders, and in particular those of 
the Khoja community in Bombay, were staunchly opposed to quarantine, 
and had made it clear that they held the Government of India, through its 
inaction in sanitary matters, as partly responsible for its imposition. Insanitary 
conditions on board pilgrim ships provided a justification for quarantine in 
middle-eastern ports. The appalling sanitary state of pilgrim vessels had 
been highlighted by the Batchman Sirusker scandal of 1869, when a vessel 
of that name returned to Madras full of dead and half-starved pilgrims. !° 
From 1870 the demands of Muslim leaders began to receive a more sym- 
pathetic hearing. The Government of India had embarked on a policy of 
‘collaboration’ with Muslim leaders, viewed as potential allies in its attempt to 
counter the increasingly vocal Hindu middle class. ‘The better classes of 
Muslims’, wrote John Strachey, ‘are a source of strength and not of weak- 
ness to us. They constitue a comparatively small but energetic minority of 
the population, whose political interests are identical with ours’.!! The 
government’s strategy combined dialogue and appeasement with educational 
and political reforms, culminating in the provision of separate electorates 
for Muslims in 1919. A second factor may have been the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869. Although an undoubted boon to commerce, the 
opening of a passage between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea brought 
with it the less attractive prospect of infected persons being conveyed 
direct into European ports. The Act of 1870 may have been an attempt to 
anticipate demands for a reconstituted sanitary service, or for more stringent 
measures at Mediterranean ports. 


9 The Native Passenger Ships Act was a sanitary rather than a quarantine measure, being 
mtended to improve conditions on board pilgrim ships. As such, the measure had the support 
of Mushm leaders but not necessanly of lower-class Muslims, since such measures tended to 
the make the voyage more expensive. 

10 IOR P/434/45. GOI (Sanitary) Sec. to СОМ (Marine Dept.) to Sec. to GOI (Home 
Dept.), 10 August 1869. 

"J, Strachey, India. Its Administration and Progress (London, 1903), р. 308. Strachey 
was the Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, a ‘tower of strength’ upon whom 
Lord Mayo relied heavily for support. See Е. Stokes, The English Utihtanans and India 
(Oxford, 1959), p. 282. 
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Surprisingly, however, the epidemiological implications of the Canal 
were not discussed at the subsequent sanitary conference, held in Vienna 
in 1874. It was presumed that the existing Sanitary Board at Suez would 
make adequate provisions should a major epidemic occur in India.’? 
Nevertheless, the Vienna conference had its fair share of controversy and 
marked the first real clash of interests between the British and Indian 
administrations over the quarantine issue. Lord Salisbury, then Secretary 
of State for India, viewed the free passage of troops and mails in the Red 
Sea as a sine qua non for any international agreement on the Red Sea’s 
sanitary policing. To this end, he was prepared to agree to terms to which 
Goodeve, sensitive to colonial interests, had already expressed the ‘gravest 
objection’. Salisbury had conceded that regulations concerning sanitary 
provisions and overcrowding on pilgrim ships should be tightened. Aware 
that such measures might be misconstrued by lower class Muslims, Goodeve 
argued that the limits on overcrowding demanded by the majority of dele- 
gates were unrealistic and that they would make the voyage prohibitively 
expensive for many pilgrims. He pointed to the Government of India’s 
‘exemplary’ record in maritime legislation and to the inadvisability of binding 
itself to any rigid system, when the nature of cholera transmission was still 
far from certain. 

Another term accepted by Salisbury, and which particularly angered the 
Indian government, was a clause making quarantine in the Red Sea depen- 
dent on the incidence of cholera in the port from which a vessel had set 
sail.!4 Bombay, the principal outlet for India’s western trade, was afflicted 
with cholera to varying degrees between May and August, and the some- 
what arbitrary criterion of an ‘infected port’ gave cause for concern lest trade 
be disrupted for anything up to four months each year. The Indian govern- 
ment also objected to the establishment of new and more permanent 
quarantine stations in the Red Sea (first suggested in 1866), for which it 
was expected to contribute the largest portion of the initial outlay.5 

Without support from British, the Government of India was in no position 
to oppose these terms. Its only realistic course of action was to demonstrate 
its willingness to tackle the problem of disease in India and on Indian ships, 
thus abrogating the need for stringent quarantine in the Red Sea. But the 
1876 Native Passenger Ships Act, which introduced medical inspection of 
pilgrims prior to embarkation, failed to reassure the European powers and 
served only to provoke the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, which objected 
to the delays and extra running costs incurred by the new arrangements. 

12 Howard—Jones, Samtary Conferences, рр. 35—45. 

13 ТОК P/1002. GOI (Sanitary) Sec. of State to Viceroy, encl. letter from Goodeve to Sec 
of State, 30 December 1870. 

4 TOR P/1003 GOI (Sanitary) Sec. of State to Sec to Local Government Board, article 9 
(encl.), 22 December 1875. 

15 TOR P/1002. СО! (Ѕапкагу) Sec. to GOI (Home Dept.) to Sec. of State, 12 June 1876. 


16 ТОҢ P/400. Government of Bombay (hereafter, GOBo ) (Geni Dept ) Кезош 2275, 
24 July 1875. 
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In same year an outbreak of bubonic plague in the Gulf states added 
another dimension to the vexed question of quarantine: the Egyptian 
Board of Health quickly imposed a quarantine of fifteen days against all 
ships arriving from the region. Viewing the situation with alarm, the Indian 
government imposed a similar quarantine, hoping to allay international 
fears that the disease might spread to Bombay or Karachi, which traded 
regularly with the Gulf.” But a blanket quarantine against Gulf shipping 
was economically undesirable, and the government began to. consider other 
ways of tackling the problem of sanitary regulations in Indian ports. One 
such initiative was the Port Health Officer scheme instituted in Calcutta in 
1876, and extended to other ports in 1878.18 Based on the British scheme 
established on the recommendation of John Simon, the Port Health Officer 
was charged with responsibility for the sanitary condition of the port and 
its environs, and with the medical inspection of ships. Instead of quarantin- 
ing all persons arriving from infected ports, he was to isolate and detain 
only those suspected of carrying infectious disease. This procedure was 
applicable only to diseases supposedly alien to India, such as bubonic 
piague and yellow fever. The economic rationale behind the new system 
was clearly spelled out by Calcutta’s first Port Health Officer: 


the mercantile community fully appreciate the necessity for the appoint- 
ment of a Health Officer...and understand that, in view of the increas- 
ing number of ships visiting Calcutta, and the more rapid communication 
with Europe by the Suez Canal, the only alternative would be the intro- 
duction of a regular quarantine. 


Later, in 1882, Medical Boards were added to the government’s sanitary 
armoury; their purpose was to monitor the level of infectious disease in 
Indian ports. They were an attempt by Indian authorities to establish some 
kind of control over the definition of an ‘infected рог?! It ıs illuminating 
to compare these measures with those in force in the ‘white settler colonies’. 
In a recent article on smallpox in colonial Australia, Alan Mayne has 
shown how medical and political priorities in Sydney and Melbourne 
had, by the 1880s, begun to diverge from those of Britain. Like India, 
the colonies of Victoria and New South Wales discontinued a system of 
quarantine in the mid-1870s in favour of medical inspection and selective 
isolation. But, in contrast to both Britain and India, the Australian colonies 
continued the old practice of regularly proclaiming overseas ports ‘infected 
places’, and subjecting arrivals from them to lengthy quarantine. In 1881, 
for example, the government of Victoria ordered a quarantine against all 

17 ІОВ Р/1003. GOI (Sanitary) Sec. to GOI (Home Dept ) to Sec. to GOB, 21 June 1876. 


18 See, for example, Bombay Health Officer Quarterly Reports (1871), 1, p 1. 
9 JOR P/1003. GOI (Sanitary) Report of Port Health Officer, Calcutta, 22 June 1876. 
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vessels from China and, in the same year, the Government of New South 
Wales introduced selective measures against ships thought to be carrying 
Chinese. In the Australian settler colonies, according to Mayne, quarantine 
practice was influenced by racial prejudice, and became an important in- 
strument of immigration control.” In India, however, there was no im- 
migration issue, and the government had nothing to gain from imposing 
quarantine against any nation. The volume of trade was much greater in 
Bombay and Calcutta than it was in Melbourne or Sydney, making restric- 
tions of the kind regularly enforced in Australia both impracticable and 
economically undesirable. But, in responding to conditions peculiar to 
their colonial context, both India and the Australian colonies implemented 
medical policies which diverged from the metropolitan model, and which, 
in the case of India, sometimes conflicted with metropolitan interests. 

The upheavals of the mid-1870s were followed by a period of quiescence 
in the quarantine debate, but in 1881-82 the issue acquired fresh signifi- 
cance following the Turkish government’s declaration that pilgrims wishing 
to take part in the fortcoming Haj would have to secure a ‘passport’ from 
their country of origin, proving that they were in possession of sufficient 
funds to make the return voyage. Pilgrims without a passport would be 
expelled from the Ottoman possessions. The declaration was a response to 
the growing problem of destitute pilgrims who had failed to make provision 
for their return voyage and who had become a burden on the Turkish 
authorities.2! Passports were to be issued only to those pilgrims who could 
prove—on arrival in Jeddah—that they were in possession of the Rs 40 
necessary to pay for the return voyage. The sum was to be deposited at the 
British Consulate.“ Wary of confrontation with its Muslim subjects, the 
Government of India shied away from implementing the scheme, and was 
supported in its stance by the Anglo-Indian press. The Bombay Gazette 
denounced the scheme as unworkable and as likely to reflect badly upon 
the government: ‘Our Mohamedan subjects are very suspicious of anything 
which affects their religious practices, and it is important, therefore, that 
while Government should take every possible precaution for their protection, 
it should not lend any aid to schemes proposed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment’.2 

But with the pilgrim season only a few weeks away, and faced with a 
total ban if it did not comply, the government had no real option other 


2 А. Mayne, “Тһе dreadful scourge”: responses to smallpox in Sydney and Melbourne, 
1881-82’, in MacLeod & Lewis (eds.), Medicine and Empire, 219-41. 

21 ТОК P/1851. GOI (Sanitary) Mohammed Hali, Gov. of Jeddah, to Н.М. Consul, 
Jeddah, 23 June 1881. 

2 IOR P/1851. GOI (Sanitary) Sec. to GOBO to Sec. to GOI (Home Dept.), 31 August 
1881. 

B Bombay Gazette (hereafter, BG) (12 July 1881), рр 16-17. 
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than to implement the scheme. Before doing so, government sought and 
secured the compliance of the Mohamedan Association, which had long 
been concerned about the welfare of destitute pilgrims at the Haj.” 
However, the measure proved deeply unpopular among the majority of 
pilgrims, who did not comprehend the reasoning behind the new regulations. 
The ‘weight of opinion’, concluded the government, was opposed to the 
scheme, and it decided, in the interests of public order, to withdraw it the 
following year. Difficulties in enforcing the new regulations led the Turkish 
authorities ‘to abandon the scheme in 1882, but relations between the 
Turkish and Indian governments remained strained for several decades. 
Equally, the passport issue reminded the Indian government of the limits 
to its interventionist capacity.” 

The post-Mutiny preoccupation with public order and financial stringency 
lay at the heart of the Government of India’s non-interventionist approach 
to sanitation in the 1870s and 80s. Only when compelled to do so by inter- 
national opinion, or by unusual economic and political conditions at home, 
did the government risk interference in the cultural and religious practices 
of its subjects. It was especially anxious to avoid confrontation with Muslims 
in 1882, since this was the first year in which pilgrims were to be detained 
in the new quarantine station on the island of Kamaran, at the southern 
entrance to the Red Sea: until then, Indian pilgrims had undergone periodic 
quarantine in makeshift camps at Jeddah. Although the camp had been 
envisaged in 1866, the Turkish authorities had delayed building it because 
of the great expense involved.** Provisions at the camp reflected the 
reluctance with which it had been constructed, and an exhorbitant head tax 
was levied on each pilgrim in order to recoup the cost. Immediately after 
arrival of the first pilgrims, complaints began to reach the British consulate 
in Jeddah. The water was scarce and brackish, the food expensive, fuel and 
cooking facilities in short supply, the accommodation insufficient, and the 
camp guards violent and abusive. The Mohamedan Association, the voice 
of Muslim leaders in India, expressed its outrage in petition to the govern- 
ment of Bombay, demanding that it take steps to ensure that quarantine at 
the station would no longer be considered песеззагу.?7 The new arrange- 
ments were equally unpopular with shipping companies trading in the Red 
Sea. One captain protested that he had been forced to pay over 13,000 
piastres to secure a bill of health, and a further 23,000 for the disinfection 
of his cargo of rice, some of which was stolen іп the process. 

But the Turkish Sultan had provided the anti-quarantine lobby in India 
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with just the evidence it needed to make a powerful case against such 
restrictions. Seizing its chance, the Government of India launched an 
immediate inquiry into conditions at Kamaran. It reported to the secretary 
of state that ‘pilgrims were subjected to oppression and extortion amount- 
ing to positive cruelty’ and that ‘the whole arrangement seemed to be 
designed solely for the pecuniary benefit of the Turkish authorities’.2? As 
for cholera, the Government of India could now argue with some force 
that conditions at Kamaran were just as, if not wore conducive, to the dis- 
semination of cholera than those in Indian ports. The editor of the Bombay 
Gazette claimed that: ‘more sickness occurs on the island of Kamaran than 
during the voyage. On board ship pilgrims are tolerably well cared for. At 
Kamaran they [the pilgrims] are turned onto a desert island without an 
adequate supply of water or shelter from the sun’. 

Of greater concern to the British government were the quarantines 
imposed against India following a severe outbreak of cholera in India in 
1882. These quarantines disrupted the flow of troops and merchandise 
between Britain and India, adversely affecting the economies of both 
countries. India, however, was hardest hit by the restrictions: over half of 
her imports were supplied by Britain, which was the principal importer of 
Indian raw cotton, the country’s chief export at that time. The quarantines 
were received with indignation in the Anglo-Indian press. The Bombay 
Gazette, champion of the city’s commercial class, was anxious to play down 
the incidence of cholera and lamented the effects of quarantine at Suez: 


A steamer in quarantine is not only forbidden to allow a passenger to set 
foot on shore but cannot even take the canal pilot on board.... These 
vexatious restrictions are so oppressive that companies running steamers 
regularly have had to send out steam pilot-boats to Suez...and in many 
cases trading steamers were held back to the detriment of commerce and 
to the positive loss of owners and shippers.*! 


A less damaging, though irksome, quarantine had been imposed by the 
Portuguese authorities at Goa, to the south of the Bombay Presidency. 
‘The fright in Goa is so great’, observed a correspondent to the Gazette: 


that the Governor-General...does not shake hands with any gentleman 
arriving from British India.... I trust the Bombay Government will send 
a letter of protest against this ridiculous quarantine, which is a nuisance 
to our merchants and ship-owners.... There is no epidemic cholera оғ 
choleraic fever in Bombay.*? 
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The economic problems experienced as a result of quarantine in 1882 
were particularly acute as the year had been a poor one for trade. Depres- 
sed markets in Britain had seriously damaged Bombay’s export economy, 
which, according to shipping experts, was ‘devoid of animation’.» The 
Gazette and the Government of India denounced the quarantine as an 
example of European jealousy of Britain’s colonial trade, and as having no 
basis in medical fact. “There are many, indeed most, well-informed persons 
who believe cholera is not contagious’, protested the editor of the Gazette.” 
In claiming this-he had, perhaps deliberately, misrepresented medical 
opinion on cholera. Since the late 1860s most British-trained medical men 
had come to believe, though in the absence of concrete proof, that cholera 
was transmitted by man, albeit indirectly in drinking water contaminated 
with the faeces of an infected person. It was true, however, that the 
majority of British doctors agreed that quarantine was impracticable and a 
useless hindrance to trade. 

Deeply concerned at the situation in Bombay, the Viceroy, Lord Ripon, 
urged the Secretary of State Lord Hartington to demand the lifting of 
restrictions at Suez and elsewhere.*> Similar demands were made at West- 
minster. Sir Charles Dilke, then Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
condemned the quarantine and called upon his fellow-ministers to exert 
pressure on the Egyptian government.* In marked contrast to its response to 
the pilgrim issue, the British government reacted almost immediately to 
the commercial and strategic threat posed by quarantine at Suez. In March 
1882, less than one month after the quarantine at Suez had been imposed, 
Granville, the Foreign Secretary, informed his representative in Egypt 
that: 


Her Majesty’s Government are not prepared to acquiesce in the recur- 
rence of such arbitrary and capricious acts of the International Board as 
have of late caused enormous losses to shipping; and they can no longer 
assent that an irresponsible body should have the power of making un- 
reasonable laws which disturb the whole Eastern trade of Great Britain 
and unduly impede her communications with India.*” 


But the effects of quarantine were more deeply felt in India than they 
were in the metropolis. Although the value of India’s foreign trade rose 
rapidly between 1876 and 1890, merchants and manufacturers in India 
were having problems adjusting to the abolition of the favourable import 
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tariff in 1882, forced upon them by the British government under pressure 
from Lancashire mill-owners.*8 Bombay’s mercantile and manufacturing 
community had experienced considerable uncertainty as a consequence of 
wildly fluctuating exchange rates. 

In India, the government did its best to cover up the severity of the 
cholera epidemic afflicting Bombay and its hinterland. Yet, in view of the 
unsuccessful record of the Indian authorities in preventing the spread of 
cholera to the Middle East, it was thought necessary to introduce some new 
measure to allay the fears of the Egyptian board. With this in mind, the 
Bombay government announced in 1882 the formation of a medical board, 
comprising the Principal of Grant Medical College, the Surgeon of the 
European general hospital, and the Health Officer of the city. It was the 
board’s duty to ‘report...whether the trifling cholera usually to be found [їп 
Bombay] had assumed an epidemic form’. In such an event, the Board 
would enforce. the medical inspection of all passengers and crew leaving for 
Aden or Suez.” Through the Board, the Bombay government hoped to 
retain some control over the definition of an ‘infected port’ and reduce 
delays in shipping to a minimum. But the government’s attempts to play 
down the cholera menace were frustrated in August 1882 by an outbreak of 
the disease on the 5.5. Hesperia, which was carrying over 500 pilgrims 
from Bombay to the Holy Land. The vessel docked at Aden where it was 
immediately placed in quarantine. After ten days and no further cases the 
vessel was allowed to proceed, but the Constantinople Board of Health, 
which had responsibility for surveillance at Red Sea ports, was far from 
satisfied and quarantine was immediately imposed against ships from 
Bombay and Aden. Outraged, Ripon denounced the measure as ‘ground- 
less’, and protested the ‘great hardship’ it would bring to pilgrims and the 
mercantile community of Bombay.*! 

The British government’s response was to set up a special committee of 
the Foreign Office. It suggested that a ‘quarantine committee’ be set up 
within the Egyptian Board of Health, where the number of Egyptian 
nominees would be equal to the number of delegates sent by the European 
Powers. The logic behind this suggestion lay in the Egyptian government’s 
vulnerability on the question of its national debt, which had led to the 
establishment of ‘Dual Control’ by Britain and France in 1879. Britain hoped 
to gain more favourable terms from a reconstituted Board by exercising its 
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influence over the Khedive. It was thought that: ‘a restoration of the res- 
ponsibility of the Egyptian Government [over that of European delegates] 
would do much towards relieving British trade of the vagaries and losses to 
which it has lately been subjected. 4? 

By the autumn of 1882, Britain was in an even stronger position. Unable 
to secure the cooperation of the other powers, Britain had intervened uni- 
laterally in Egypt to put down a coup d’état staged by Colonel Arabi, an 
officer in the Egyptian Army. Though Arabi posed no direct threat to the 
system of ‘Dual Control’, nationalist riots in June, in which Europeans had 
been killed, cast doubt over the security of British investments. Reluctantly, 
under pressure from Liberal ‘imperialists’ like Hartington—Secretary of 
State for India—Gladstone agreed to send a military force. But while 
Britain now exercised an unprecedented amount of influence over Egyptian 
affairs, it was still impossible for her to govern the country without the 
consent of the other European nations who continued to guarantee the 
Egyptian loan.® 

The occupation of Egypt marked a turning point in British foreign policy 
and added a new dimension to the quarantine question. Aggrieved by 
Britain’s unilateral ending of Dual Control,-France took every opportunity 
to obstruct British initiatives on both the Debt Commission and the Board 
of Health. To counter this, Britain was forced to work more closely with 
Germany, Austro-Hungary and Italy: the nations of the ‘Triple Alliance’. 
The British bombardment of Alexandria also threatened to jeopardise the 
rapport which the British had established with Muslim leaders in India. 
Egypt was a predominantly Muslim country and politically aware Muslims 
in India took a good deal of interest in the welfare of their co-religionists 
abroad. Although the Mohamedan Association had met recently in Bombay 
to celebrate the birthday of Queen Victoria, the British could not count on 
its unconditional support, since its primary aim was to foster a sense of 
brotherhood between Muslim peoples.“ Recognising the implications of 
the bombardment for Anglo-Muslim relations, the editor of the Bombay 
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Gazette condemned the action as being ‘without any valid excuse’. A war 
in Egypt, he warned, ‘means unpopularity with the Mussalman subjects of 
Her Мајеѕѓу’.5 Indeed, on a tour of India in 1883-84, the Indian civil 
servant W.S. Blunt found many Muslims hostile to Glandstone’s policy in 
Egypt. The old British alliance with the Ottomans against Russia had 
been popular, but the Treaty of Berlin, the British acquisition of Cyprus, 
her abandonment of Tunis to the French, and the defeat of Arabi had 
wrought a change in the attitudes of some Muslims towards the British ` 
administration.“6 The Gazette was equally concerned about the likely 
effects of the action upon commerce. The risk to steamers using the canal, 
wrote its shipping correspondent, made business with Europe impracticable. 
He warned that steamship proprietors might soon choose to return to their 
old route around the Cape.“ Europeans clearly perceived the British 
government’s foreign policy to be contrary to their interests in India. 

Despite Britain’s new position and Granville’s overtures to the European 
powers, ‘enormous losses’, as the Government of Bombay described them, 
continued for several years.“* The annual imposition of quarantine at Suez 
during the ‘cholera season’ had, by 1883, begun to bite deep into the profits of 
Bombay’s mercantile community, and the city’s chamber of commerce 
became more vociferous in its own defence. It criticised the Government 
of Bombay for not doing enough to deflect international criticism and 
protested (falsely) that the incidence of cholera in Bombay was no greater 
than usual. While this was true of the Bombay Presidency (though not 
for India as a whole) in 1882, when only 7,904 cases occurred, it was not 
true of 1883, when the number of cases in Bombay rose to 37,934; the 
highest figure for six years. But it was clear that the events of 1882 had 
hardened attitudes on both sides of the quarantine debate. While Granville 
had grown more strident in his demands, the French and Turkish govern- 
ments had grown more intransigent.*! 

All the indications were that the forthcoming sanitary conference at 
Rome would not be a fruitful one for either the British or Indian govern- 
ments. Granville had unsuccessfully sought prior assurances that military 
vessels would be given free passage through the canal providing they did 
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not dock until reaching England.*? A half-hearted attempt was also made 
to resolve the pilgrim question, with the British government renewing its 
demand for withdrawal of quarantine restrictions, and of accommodation 
charges for poor pilgrims at Катагап.53 But the Sultan took great excep- 
tion to Granville’s demands, and announced that vessels travelling from 
India to the Ottoman possessions would henceforth be subject to ten days 
quarantine instead of five. Wyndham, the British Charge d’Affaires in 
Constantinople, was instrycted by Granville to continue to press the matter 
with the Sultan, but relations between the two countries had deteriorated 
since Britain’s intervention in Egypt, which was nominally still an Ottoman 
роѕѕеѕѕіоп.5 The Sultan may also have expected to gain greater influence 
in Egypt under Arabi than he had had under the system of Dual Control 
since Arabi’s nominee as chief minister had been Cherif Pasha, a Turk who 
had spent many years іп the Sultan’s court. Granville’s one success was 
to secure, for the first and only time, the right of India to send a separate 
delegation to the conference with full voting rights. Only with this conces- 
sion was the British government prepared to take part in the proceedings. 

The two India delegates were Sir Joseph Fayrer and Timothy Lewis: 
convinced opponents of the Constantinople decision on the communicabi- 
lity of cholera. While Lewis and Fayrer were almost certainly chosen 
because of the congruence of their views with the political objectives of the 
Indian administration, they were not untypical of medical opinion in India. 
АП the medical arguments advanced at international sanitary conferences 
were, in some degree, articulations of each country’s experience of epi- 
demic disease. France seemed to be afflicted with cholera first in her 
Mediterranean ports, seemingly as a result of commercial interchange with 
the Middle East. This gave rise to the understandable belief that cholera 
was a disease transmitted by human contact. British epidemiologists were 
convinced, however, that no single case of cholera had ever reached a 
British port direct from India, and that the great cholera pandemics had 
spread overland from Asia to Europe. 

Privately, Granville and his colleagues were less than optimistic about 
the outcome of the conference, as were most commentators in the medical 
press. A German medical journal declared that ‘we do not expect the sligh- 
test result from such a conference’, while the BMJ believed that ‘it would 
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settle nothing’. As expected, the conference, which was convened in 
1885, proved to be a hotbed of controversy, the chief issue at stake being 
the nature of quarantine -restrictions at Suez against vessels sailing from 
infected ports. The British and Indian proposal that ships agreeing not to 
dock before reaching England should be exempted from quarantine was 
heavily defeated, with only six of the twenty-eight delegates voting in its 
favour.’ Many nations, particularly France were genuinely concerned 
that Britain would use its influence on the Egyptian Board to relax quarantine 
measures, thought to be the last line of defence against cholera for Medi- 
terranean рогіѕ.59 

The Rome conference concluded with no binding international agree- 
ment. Failure to come to terms on the question of the quarantine at Suez 
was matched by the failure of the delegates to agree on the question of 
Катагап. The Sultan—angered Бу Britain’s new-found influence іп Egypt— 
blocked British and Indian proposals for a reduction in the length of 
quarantine at the station. Having been urged, initially against his will, to 
construct the quarantine stations at Kamaran and El Tor, the Sultan was 
also hoping to recoup something of their cost. Fees for accommodation 
and the disinfection of ships yielded a substantial income: over 6,40,000 
ріаѕітеѕ in 1889. But the Sultan was vulnerable to the question of conditions 
at the stations. Medical officers at the stations urged the Sultan, with some 
success, to reduce the levy for poor pilgrims and to build new, better- 
ventilated huts. It was in the Sultan’s own interest to accede to some of 
these demands, since improvements at Kamaran enabled him to deflect 
criticism emanating from the British and Indian governments, which claimed 
that the islands were a danger to health. 

With the failure of the Rome conference, the Indian government was 
forced to reconsider its own sanitary policy with the aim of securing reduc- 
tions at the next round of sanitary talks. The need for action in regard to 
the pilgrim traffic was underscored by criticism in The Times of India of 
defective sanitary arrangements for pilgrims іп Bombay.*! The government’s 
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first step was to introduce, in 1886, the Bombay Pilgrims Bill, which was 
enacted later the same year. It placed tighter restrictions on thé activities 
of pilgrim brokers, hitherto notorious for overcrowding their vessels 
and practising extortion on their passengers. In the coming. months, 
the authorities in Bombay appear to have strictly enforced the Act, 
making an example of any so-called ‘brokers’ trading without a licence 
or guilty of fraud. Summing up the case of one Abdul Karim, convicted 
under the Act on three counts of fraud, the presiding magistrate declared 
that he would ‘deal out such punishment as will be a warning and an 
example to other brokers similarly inclined. I sentence you in each of these 
cases to sixteen months imprisonment, that is, four years altogether’ .© 
Salvation also arrived in the unlikely form of Thomas Cook & Sons, who 
agreed in the same year to act as agents for the pilgrim trade in India follow- 
ing a personal request from the new Viceroy Lord Dufferin, and Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff in Cairo. Cook’s were to arrange with railway adminis- 
trations and steamship proprietors to convey pilgrims to and from the 
Hedjaz, and to ensure that all the firms with which they did business 
followed government guidelines on accommodation, food supplies and 
sanitary conditions.“ The Bombay government hoped that Cook’s high 
reputation would reassure Muslim leaders and the International Boards 
that Bombay was no longer the ‘Sanitary Pariah of the East’. The new 
arrangements were greeted with approval by the Bombay Gazette. ‘They 
promise to have good results...’, its editor wrote, ‘the pilgrim traffic is 
growing yearly in dimensions, and although...there has been a perceptible 
change in the manner in which it has been conducted in recent years... it is 
still capable of improvement’. The Gazette’s editor pointed out the need 
for co-operation with the Mohamedan community if the scheme was to be 
successful. Other members of the European community in Bombay were 
less optimistic. A letter addressed to the Gazette by one ‘Oliver Twist’ 
warned that: 


the effect of increasing the space [for each pilgrim on board ships] would 
be simply that the Hadj would become a more expensive thing than it 
already is, and philanthropically disposed as Government may be, it has 
no more right to legislate in that direction that it has to make it law that 
no-one shall go home except in a first-class Р. & О. steamer.© | 
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However, the government was determined to press ahead with the new 
arrangements, and in 1887 consolidated its existing pilgrim legislation in a 
new Native Passenger Ships Act. In addition to a more thorough inspection of 
the ship and its passengers before embarkation, the Act introduced new 
regulations making compulsory the provision of special compartments for 
the sick, an adequate number of latrines, and of cabins exclusively for the 
preparation of food. Each ship carrying over 100 pilgrims was now required 
to engage the services of a medical officer, and a penalty of between 10 and 
200 Turkish livres was to be levied for each infringement.® At the same 
time, wealthy members of the Mohamedan community had begun to make 
a financial contribution to the welfare of pilgrims embarking from Bombay.® 

Despite the new Pilgrims Act, and Cook’s continuing involvement in the 
pilgrim trade, there occurred no real improvement in conditions on board 
the ‘majority of vessels. In 1889 a retired Muslim Inspector of Hospitals, 
Muhammed Yakub Alikhan, brought to light the overcrowding and intense 
discomfort experienced by pilgrims on the vessel Tanjore. Cook’s had sold 
more tickets for the return journey than there had been accommodation 
available on board the Tanjore. Later the same year, Cook’s announced 
losses, and stated that the arrangement could never be a profitable one. 
The firm claimed that it had not received the support it had expected from 
the Mohamedan community, and agreed to continue the arrangement only 
if the Indian government agreed to make good any future losses.” The 
government agreed, and made a contribution of £1000 to cover the short- 
fall for 1889.7! 

Scandals concerning overcrowding continued, and incurred the hostility 
of Muslim leaders, but the government continued to defend Cook’s and 
claimed that the accusations made against the firm were groundless. The 
credibility of the government’s position received a severe blow in 1891 
after a serious outbreak of cholera occurred on the 5.5. Deccan, which had 
left India for Jeddah. Severe overcrowding below decks and battening 
down of hatches had facilitated the spread of the disease. The new arrange- 
ments seem to have failed for two reasons. First, the system of inspection 
of vessels prior to their leaving India was undermined by a lack of trained 
staff, corruption, and by simple incompetence. Likewise, there was no 
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way, under existing arrangements, of preventing ships from picking up 
extra passengers on the return voyage. Second, the majority of pilgrims, 
most of whom struggled to meet the cost of the pilgrimage, appear to have 
resented increased fares more than overcrowding or the lack of sanitary 
facilities. Sanitation on board pilgrim vessels was primarily the concern of 
well-to-do Muslims, willing to meet the cost of increased fares and to pay 
the sanitary levies introduced in some Indian ports.” 

The British government, however, continued to show little interest 
in the pilgrim question concentrating its energies on the quarantine at 
Suez. But, by the 1890s, the prospects in this direction were considerably 
more hopeful than in 1885: there was a growing feeling among the other 
European governments that quarantine was no longer necessary or desirable. 
Britain was now also in a position to influence decisions made by the 
Egyptian Board of Health, having secured its proposed reforms of the 
board so as to allow more power to Egyptian representatives. According to 
Adrien Proust, French delegate to the 1892 sanitary conference, ‘the 
Alexandria Council [had] nothing international but its name’.” One factor 
contributing to this change in mood was the growing acceptance of the 
claim, made by the German bacteriologist Robert Koch, to have discovered 
the cholera bacillus, and of his theory that the disease was transmitted in 
the water supply. At the Venice conferénce of 1892, delegates were by no 
means unanimously agreed upon the validity of Koch’s theory, but in 1893, 
at Dresden, the majority declared themselves in assent, following epidemio- 
logical confirmation of the role of the water supply in the Hamburg epidemic 
the previous year. Of probably more importance, at least in 1892, seems to 
have been the increasing volume of international shipping which now used 
the Suez canal, even though by far the largest proportion was still British.” 
Moreover, it had become clear that quarantine had failed to prevent the 
spread of cholera into Europe. The Hamburg epidemic was a case in point. 
At the same time, countries which had no rigid system of quarantine like 
Britain—which relied on selective medical inspection—had experienced 
declining mortality from cholera, ostensibly as a consequence of general 
sanitary reforms. 

By the time of the Venice conference in 1892, all the countries represented 
agreed that vessels should receive different treatment at Suez according to 
whether they were deemed ‘healthy’, ‘suspect’ or ‘infected’. France, how- 
ever, opposed a British proposal that troopships be exempt from-all restric- 
tions. It is interesting to note that in this matter Britain received the support 
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of the countries of the Triple Alliance: Germany, Austro-Hungary and 
Italy.” For some years Bismarck had pursued a colonial policy antagonistic 
to Britain, but after 1885 he had developed an interest in closer cooperation 
in response to the growth of pan-Slavism in eastern Europe. At the same 
time, Germany’s recent acquisition of colonies in East Africa meant that 
she too had an interest in relaxing restrictions on ships passing through the 
canal.” 

The Dresden conference the following year saw further relaxation of the 
measures at Suez, but none at the quarantine stations in the Red Sea. This 
reflected both a lack of resolve on the part of the British government, for 
which the issue was of secondary importance, and the unwillingness of the 
Turkish authorities to contemplate any such reforms. The Turkish govern- 
ment undoubtedly had genuine concerns about the spread of cholera into 
its possessions, but it also derived a fairly substantial income from the 
arrangements, and had a financial interest in their continuance.” The 
pilgrim question figured more prominently on the agenda of the 1894 
sanitary conference at Paris; but far from resolving the issue it led to yet 
another direct confrontation between the British and Indian governments. 
The conference was held just a few months after the worst outbreak of 
cholera ever recorded at the Haj: estimates placed the number of dead at 
over 30,000, out of a total of 200,000 pilgrims. Discussion covered three 
main areas: precautions to be taken at ports of departure; the sanitary 
surveillance of pilgrims traversing the Red Sea; and surveillance of shipping in 
the Persian Gulf—over 90 per cent of which was British. Britain accepted 
virtually all the terms listed under the first two heads in the hope of exempting 
its shipping in the Gulf from further restrictions. But, in deference to 
opinion in India, the British delegation refused to agree to terms requiring 
pilgrims to be given a minimum space of 21 square feet below decks and to 
the reintroduction of a ‘passport system’ .78 

Despite these concessions, the Indian government—which was no longer 
permitted to send a separate delegation—was indignant at Britain’s accep- 
tance of the rest of the convention. It had not expected Britain to agree to 
terms which made compulsory the daily inspection of pilgrims on vessels 
leaving infected ports.” Such a measure, the government protested, would 
almost certainly be misconstrued by lower-class Muslims as provocation on 
the part of the British authorities. ‘We are unable to understand,’ protested 
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the Government of India, ‘how the provisions of the Paris Convention, 
many of which are distinctly opposed to the declared views of the Govern- 
ment of India, were accepted on our behalf by Her Majesty’s Government, 
without any opinion on them having been called for from us’. 

The Indian government had no choice other than to incorporate this 
decision into a new Pilgrims Act, though the introduction of a new Pilgrims 
Bill was delayed until 1895.81 In order to make the legislation more palat- 
able to the Mohamedan community, the Act, passed later the same year, 
included a provision that female pilgrims would: be inspected only by 
women doctors, or by special inspectresses under the supervision of a 
qualified medical officer. In opposition to the wishes of the majority of 
delegates, the Indian government continued to insist that nine square feet 
was sufficient space for each pilgrim. These arrangements appear to have 
been acceptable to Muslim leaders. The Pilgrims Act went some way 
towards restoring international confidence in India, but it was also necessary 
to sustain pressure on the Sultan. With this in mind, the Indian govern- 
ment instituted another inquiry into conditions at Kamaran. Reports were 
mixed, but the majority supported the government’s contention that arrange- 
ments there still left much to be desired. Sir Arthur Alban, British 
Ambassador to Turkey, claimed that pilgrims had also been subject to 
oppression айа cruelty in Mecca itself. He called for the expulsion from 
Mecca of Hassan Dasud, officer in charge of the pilgrim camp, on the 
grounds of his ‘flagrant dishonesty and brutality’. Conditions on board 
Turkish pilgrim vessels also came under fire. The Port Surgeon at Aden 
found the Abdul Kadir overcrowded, its ‘hospital’ badly situated, and its 
latrine accommodation insufficient. On board the Sadat there was no 
hospital deck and ‘some doubt as to whether the medical officer held any 
qualification’. The Indian government decided to impose a fine of Rs 
1400 on the vessels when they reached Bombay, which it claimed would act 
as a deterrent to further abuses. 
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But despite these efforts to discredit the Turkish authorities, and the 
Indian government’s own attempts at reform, other countries—particularly 
France—remained adamant that India should agree to a minimum of 16 
square feet per pilgrim below decks and to 32 square feet per patient 
hospital space.” Henri Monod, French representative at Dresden and 
Paris, also launched a concerted attack on sanitary arrangements within 
India, claiming that they had done nothing to diminish the incidence of 
cholera there. The pilgrim issue, then, seemed likely to prevent any 
agreement being reached on the broader question of quarantine at Suez 
and in the Red Sea. British patience with Indian and French intransigence 
was beginning to wear thin. In 1896 Dr. Dickinson, British delegate to the 
Constantinople Board, reported that ‘the Indian authorities persist in reckon- 
ing two pilgrims under twelve years of age as one adult pilgrim. I take the 
liberty, respectfully, to express my regret that [such] a distinction should 
be таде’.89 Under pressure from other nations, like Austro-Hungary, and 
with an eye on commercial and strategic interests in the Red Sea, the 
British Foreign Secretary attempted to persuade the Indian government to 
come to terms, but the issue of pilgrim space was temporarily eclipsed by 
the outbreak of plague in Bombay in 1896. 


Plague 


The plague, which broke out in Bombay in Зер{етфег. 1896, seems to have 
been imported from Hong Kong, where an epidemic had raged since 1894. 
It is not proposed to enter into a detailed discussion of the social and 
political impact of the epidemic in India; but rather to assess its economic 
impact, and in particular the impact of quarantine restrictions.” In the 
first weeks, the authorities in Bombay did their best to reassure the populace 
and the international community that the disease was not true plague, but 
‘bybonic fever’ or ‘plague of a mild type’. The Bombay Corporation’s 
standing committee on health denounced reports to the contrary as ‘scare- 
топрегіпр’.?! By October the committee could no longer deny the existence 
of full-blown plague in the city, though it was condemned for doing so by 
the Gazette, doughty defender of Bombay’s mercantile community: 
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Commercial men are greatly afraid lest quarantine should be imposed on 
vessels leaving Bombay and thus unnecessarily occasion loss and hard- 
ship to the labouring class.... There is a general consensus of opinion that 
the exaggerated statements of the Standing Committee will do great in- 
jury to our commerce for some time to come.” 


Indeed, within a few days quarantine had been imposed against Indian 
vessels at Suez and at numerous ports around the world, with varying 
degrees of severity. The quarantine at Suez, however, was no longer an 
insuperable obstacle to commerce. Under the Venice Convention of 1892, 
the Egyptian Board distinguished between ‘infected’, ‘suspect’ and ‘healthy’ 
ships, while regulations in force in British ports offered ‘practically no 
hindrance to communication with India’. France, which had hitherto 
proved inflexible on the quarantine issue, imposed the most severe restric- 
tions against vessels from India. In Marseilles and other Mediterranean 
ports, steamers from Bombay were prevented from landing their passengers, 
while, in general, regulations were far tighter than those agreed at Venice 
and Dresden.” 

In tandem with Germany and Italy, whose measures were generally less 
severe, France also imposed a blanket ban on the importation of Indian 
raw hides (one of the country’s chief exports to the west), as these had 
been deemed susceptible articles by an emergency sanitary conference in 
Venice in 1897. Other nations usually disinfected only suspect goods, and 
applied these regulations to those vessels sailing from infected ports. Of all 
Indian ports, Calcutta was hardest hit by the ban, even though it was virtually 
unaffected by plague. The city’s chamber of commerce protested that the 
prohibition had occasioned ‘grave inconvenience and loss’. ‘The export in 
hides and skins constituted just over 6 per cent of the total of India’s export 
earnings: out of 21 principal export items, it ranked sixth in importance, 
having annual average value of Rs 616 million in 1891-96. Italy, France 
and Germany together received over 40 per cent in value terms of India’s 
export of this commodity. Other ‘susceptible articles’ like, raw cotton 
formed a greater proportion of India’s export earnings, but raw hides were 
generally regarded as being more likely to harbour plague, and cotton 
goods were free from similar restrictions. In Bombay, however, restric- 
tions on India’s coastal trade were more harmful to commerce than those 
imposed in Europe. In order to satisfy the international community that it 
was taking adequate precautions against the spread of plague to other parts 
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of India, the government was forced to impose full quarantine—rather 
than medical inspection—at Madras, Karachi, Calcutta and Rangoon, 
against ships sailing from Bombay. Together, these ports accounted for 
nearly one-quarter of Bombay’s maritime trade.* 

Disruption of the export trade, together with the flight from Bombay of 
over 100,000 people, brought the city’s commercial life to a standstill. The 
Gazette’s shipping correspondent claimed, in November 1896, that the city’s 
export market was already in a state of ‘complete stagnation’ and, in 
December, its editor observed that ‘the exodus and the plague scare have 
had a serious effect in curtailing trade. The share bazaar is closed and foreign 
business is practically at a standstill.” The situation had worsened, if 
anything, by January 1897. ‘The commerce of this city’, declared the 
Gazette, ‘is in a more depressed state now than it has been since the share 
collapse of thirty years аро’.? But in March there were signs of an upturn 
in Bombay’s commercial fortunes following the passage of the Epidemic 
Diseases Act of 1897. It made provision for a more ‘robust’ campaign 
against plague, including segregation of suspects, the medical inspection 
and detention of railway passengers, house-to-house searches and so on. A 
‘Plague Committee’, chaired by General Gatacre of the Indian Army, took 
the reins of Bombay’s plague administration from the municipality, and set 
about applying the new legislation with vigour. While it may have failed to 
win the confidence of the indigenous population, many of whom reacted 
angrily against the new measures, Gatacre’s committee seems to have 
reassured the international community that everything possible was being done 
in Bombay to combat the disease.” A second sanitary conference at Venice, 
held in May 1897, resulted in a further relaxation of measures against India and 
a modest revival of India’s export economy. Regulations against ‘susceptible 
articles’, for example, were lifted following scientific advice, based on the 
researches of the many foreign plague commissions that had visited India in 
1897. Hides and skins were now considered safe if disinfected.!© 

The plague epidemic also revived the thorny issue of pilgrimage. At а 
relatively early stage in the outbreak, the Turkish authorities imposed a 
quarantine of fifteen days against healthy arrivals from India and repulsed 
any vessels on which plague had occurred. Early in March 1897, further 
restrictions were enforced prohibiting Indian ships from passing through 
the Dardanelles, unless they had already been detained for fifteen days at a 
quarantine station.!® It was clear that, unless action was taken, pilgrims 
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from India would tace even more stringent quarantine than in the past. 
There was even the possibility that Indian pilgrims might be prohibited 
altogether, which would reflect badly upon the Government of India and 
authorities in Bombay. The had already had to face criticism from Muslim 
leaders of their inaction regarding some of the worst slums in the city, 
where the disease had taken root.!@ It was also vital not to alienate Muslim 
leaders at a time when their cooperation was needed in order to secure the 
success of Gatacre’s policy of segregating plague ѕиѕресіѕ.!0 Many Muslims 
had already made clear their opposition to this unprecedented degree of 
state intervention, which touched on some of the most sensitive areas of 
Islamic culture. 

The only course of action left open to the government was to suspend 
traffic from infected ports and to allow pilgrims to travel from Madras or 
Karachi instead.“ The proposal met with an unfavourable reception from 
the authorities concerned. The municipal corporation of Madras unanimously 
passed a resolution condemning the Government of India’s proposal. It 
declared the measure ‘unwise, unnecessary, and fraught at the present 
time with serious danger to the health, commerce and well-being of this 
populous сісу’.!% The Madras government argued that the risk of plague 
spreading to the presidency would be ‘greatly increased by the arrival of 
gangs of pilgrims from Bombay’ and urged the Government of India to 
reconsider. This dispute between local and central governments drew 
comment from the Secretary of State for India and once again revealed the 
conflicting priorities of the British and Indian administrations. Lord 
Hamilton was under considerable pressure from the Russian and Austro- 
Hungarian governments to place a ban on all pilgrimage from India, as 
well as direct pressure from commercial interests in Madras and London,'™ 
He argued that France had already suspended the pilgrimage from Algeria 
and it was incumbent on India, as the focus of the epidemic, to do the 
зате.!07 The Viceroy, Elgin, was reluctant to give way: he was confronted 
directly with the likely public order implications of any ban, and was con- 
cerned not to jeopardise the on-going policy of Anglo-Muslim collaboration. 
He protested that a ban on pilgrims leaving Madras was unnecessary and that 
it would be ‘regarded as interference with the religion of Mohammadans’.!% 
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Ultimately, Hamilton had to exert his authority over the Viceroy, and the 
1897 pilgrimage from India was suspended. Elgin’s worst fears, however, 
failed to materialise: there being no perceptible increase in tension between 
Muslim leaders and the Indian authorities. 

The plague epidemic provides an interesting point of comparison between 
the quarantine policy of the Indian administration and that of other colonial 
countries. The outbreak of plague in Sydney in 1900, like that in Bombay, 
was accompanied by vigorous denial and understatement on the part of the 
authorities. ‘A stranger in this city today’, claimed the Sydney Morning 
Herald, ‘would observe little to make him alarmed. The daily course of 
business goes on...and the daily come and go of the city’s thousands is 
unchecked.’ But when it became clear that the city was infected with plague, 
precautions wer immediately taken in other parts of New South Wales and 
in the surrounding states to prevent the disease from spreading. Victoria 
and the other states declared Sydney an infected port under the old 
Quarantine Act, making all shipping arriving from the city subject to isola- 
tion in the harbour. 

The authorities in Sydney, like those in Bombay, also felt the need to 
reassure the outside world that adequate steps were being taken to combat 
the disease where it had already taken root. That is, internal precautions 
came about, at least partly, as a result of external, economic pressures. As 
in Bombay, these measures took the form of the isolation of those suffering 
from and suspected of carrying plague. Subsequent outbreaks of plague in 
Australia also show that the authorities were reluctant to introduce quarantine 
and other sanitary measures unless forced to do so. In September 1921 the 
Queensland public health department notified its Commonwealth equivalent 
that a death from plague had occurred some three weeks earlier. By this 
time a ship had already sailed from Brisbane to Sydney, and before long an 
outbreak of plague occurred in the wharves around Sydney’s harbour. The 
incident drew fierce criticism from the Government of New South Wales: 
fearing the social and economic repercussions of Commonwealth quarantine, 
the Queensland authorities had gambled on the outbreak being short-lived 
and easily сопѓаіпеа. 10% 

This episode, as Peter Curson and Kevin McCracken have shown in 
their recent study of the epidemic, reveals how ‘trade interests, inter-state 
and state-Commonwealth rivalries interacted with matters of health’ to 
make ‘the achievement of public health a difficult undertaking’.1° In 
Bombay, public health policy evolved out of an equally complex web of 
conflicting and sometimes overlapping interests; between local and central 
governments, between colonial and imperial governments and between the 
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colonial administration and the indigenous population. The indigenous 
population in Bombay played a far more significant part in shaping public 
health policy at all levels than the populace of Sydney, which largely 
acquiesced in the quarantine arrangements imposed on them. Racial and 
religious differences, and the central fact that in India such measures were 
imposed by an alien regime, proved far more significant than the rumbling 
discontent generated by class differences in Sydney. The mercantile classes 
of the two cities also reacted differently to the imposition of quarantine. In 
Sydney a host of complaints were received by the city’s authorities from 
proprietors complaining of loss of trade due to quarantine, but, in general, 
the business community there does not appear to have been so vociferous 
in its condemnation of such measures as its counterpart in Bombay. The 
economic impact of plague in Sydney seems to have been less severe than 
in Bombay, reflecting changes in international quarantine guidelines that 
had occurred in 1897 and the fact that Sydney did not experiencean exodus 
of its population on anything like the scale of Bombay. The severity of the 
measures imposed against Indian ports in the early stages of the outbreak 
were essentially the product of a knee-jerk reaction, understandable in 
view of the lack of certainty, at that time, about how the disease spread 
and given that the annual pilgrimage from India had been the principal 
means by which cholera had transported to the Middle East and thence to 
Europe. 

‘In the recently-acquired tropical colonies of British West Africa, there 
was less distinction between colonial and imperial interests than in the 
older colonies of India and Australia. The official response to plague in 
Accta, on the Gold Coast, was directed entirely by medical men from the 
metropolis-whose interests were coterminous with those of the local European 
community. In 1909, the Colonial Secretary, Lord Crewe, requested Professor 
W.J. Simpson—formerly Health Officer of Calcutta, and now a prominent 
physiologist in London—to go to Accra and take control of plague operations 
there. In contrast to the situation in Bombay, Simpson’s imposition of 
strict land and maritime quarantine won the whole-hearted support of the 
city’s authorities, professional people, and Accra’s mercantile community. 
The tiny European population of the Gold Coast—less than 2000 in 
1909—had yet to evolve a political agenda of its own and saw its interests as 
synonymous with those of the imperial government. The indigenous 
population was also far less politicised than its counterpart in India, allowing 
the British more scope for the imposition of custodial legislation. The only 
similarity between the experience of plague in the Gold Coast and that of 
India or Australia was the initial reluctance of the authorities to report the 
disease. But even here there was an important difference: the lethargy of 
the authorities in India and the Australian colonies had been welcomed by 
their respective business communities, who had branded reports of plague 
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as scare-mongering. In Accra, however, the authorities were criticised by 
the British community for their failure to announce the presence of plague 
at the earliest opportunity.!"! 


Conclusion 


As an intersection between Indian and imperial affairs, the quarantine 
debates of the later nineteenth century provide a new avenue through 
which to explore relations between metropolis and periphery. Quarantine 
also provides a point of comparison between different colonial regimes, 
enabling us to gauge how far these countries shared a common political 
agenda, distinct from that of the metropolis. The free passage of ships 
between Britain and India was high on the agenda of both governments, 
but equally important to the Government of India was the question of the 
sanitary regulation of the pilgrimage and its likely effects on Anglo-Muslim 
relations. The imposition of quarantine against Indian pilgrims and the 
indictment of the Indian government at international sanitary conferences 
for its apparent lack of concern for the health of Indian pilgrims travelling 
to Mecca threatened to jeopardise the government’s strategy of ‘coopera- 
tion’ with Muslim leaders. A second contradiction lay in the fact that if it 
were to implement the sanitary controls desired by the European powers 
and by Muslim leaders, and thus reduce the perceived need for quarantine, 
the government’s actions were likely to be misconstrued by lower-class 
Muslims as interference in their religious practices and as violations of 
their personal dignity. 

Britain’s occupation of Egypt further exposed the cleavage that had 
emerged between British and Indian interests. The British naval bombard- 
ment of Alexandria aroused the indignation of Indian Muslims and, for a 
time, strained relations between the Indian government and the ‘pan-Islamic’ 
Mohamedan Association. For some years afterwards, the occupation of 
Egypt served to harden attitudes ‘оп both sides of the quarantine debate, 
and especially between Britain and France: there were no constructive 
international talks on quarantine for nearly a decade. During this period, 
Britain moved closer to the nations of the Triple Alliance in order to coun- 
teract French influence on the Egyptian Board of Health and the Com- 
mission for the administration of the country’s debt. From 1884, Bismarck 
also developed an interest in closer ties with Britain, both in terms of 
European diplomacy, and following the establishment of German pro- 
tectorates in East Africa, in the free passage of ships through the Suez 
Canal. 
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Comparisons between India and other colonies reveal some similarities, 
but also a number of important differences, in their attitudes to quarantine 
and the prevention of epidemic disease. India and Australia had political 
agenda which sometimes conflicted with those of the British government. 
In colonial Australia, the authorities diverged from metropolitan medical 
models in their concern to limit non-white immigration. In India, the 
government’s reluctance to interfere with the Muslim pilgrimage led to a 
continuing dispute with Britain, which viewed the issue as subordinate to 
its commercial and strategic concerns. But in the newer colonies of British 
- West Africa, there were few differences between the aims of the British 
and colonial administrations, with the majority of colonists supporting 
metropolitan direction of operations against plague. There were also im- 
portant differences between the quarantine policies of India and the white 
settler colonies. Non-white immigration was a key issue in the Australian 
colonies and quarantine provided means of regulating it, but in India, 
whose ports handled a far greater volume of trade, the imposition of 
quarantine, even on a selective basis, made little economic or political 
sense. 

In view of these distinctions, how useful are the terms ‘colonial’ and 
‘imperial’ medicine? Clearly, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
‘imperial’ medical policy of the metropolis and that of the older colonies of 
India and Australia, which had developed interests and medical priorities 
which were sometimes antagonistic to those of the British government. But 
for the new tropical colonies, where medical policy was directed by the 
Colonial Office, the term ‘imperial medicine’ seems more appropriate. 
Finally, the different experiences of India and the Australian colonies 
indicate that it would be unwise to speak of ‘colonial medicine’ without 
reference to a paiticular context. A more thorough comparative approach 
needs to be taken before we will be able to identify areas of common 
experience, not just between tropical colonies and temperate settler colonies, 
but between the medical policies of the various European and American 
imperial regimes. 
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Merchants and traders played a seminal role in the making of the modern 
world, contributing to the transformation of economies and societies. This 
was particularly true in the period in which European economic expansion 
was knitting the world into a modern economic system. The interaction 
between metropolitan economies and those of the periphery was mediated 
by merchants, whose responses to the changing economic configurations 
need to be studied, therefore, if the dynamics of colonialism are to be 
understood. 

The economic penetration of the Coromandel coast by European com- 
panies has recently begun to receive the renewed attention of historians.! 
Most such investigations have, however, focused upon the period prior to 
the political conquest of the region by the East India Company. This paper 
is an attempt to explore the ramifications in the mercantile sphere of the 
acquisition of political control over Masulipatnam District by the Company. 
In particular, it seeks to examine the ways in which some merchants and 
traders who dealt in textiles coped with the changing conditions and the 
manoeuvres of the East India Company which tried to utilise the increased 
leverage it secured through political dominion to exercise greater control 
over the merchants of the region. 

The external demand for the fabrics of Masulipatnam district revolved 
mainly around two varieties of textiles. The first was the so-called chay 


! The pioneering work 15 Тарап Raychaudhun, Jan Company in Coromandel, 1605-1690 A 
Study in the Interrelations of European Commerce and Traditional Economies, The Hague, 
1962. More recently, there has been a spate of new work such as S. Arasaratnam, Merchants, 
Companies and Commerce оп the Coromandel Coast, 1650-1740, Delhi, 1987; Sanjay Subrah- 
manyam, ‘Rural Industry and Commercial Agriculture in Late Seventeenth Century South- 
Eastern India’, Past and Present, 126 (1990), рр. 76-114, among others. 
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goods, which derived their name from the chay-root used to make the red 
dye characteristic of these fabrics. These chay goods were essentially 
romals, allejahs, sastracundies and ginghams. The second variety was the 
popular fabric, chintz, the brilliantly patterned, multi-hued cloth for which 
Masulipatnam was famous. The former was essentially procured for Euro- 
pean markets, while the latter was predominantly exported to the Persian 
markets with a small proportion being sent to Burma, and the rest sold in 
the internal markets.? 

Between 1750 and 1850, the fortunes of those involved in the production 
and the marketing of these textiles in this region underwent significant 
transformations. The period is of particular significance from the point of 
view of the district’s manufacturing history for two reasons. First, this was 
the period of transition during which the Company’s experiments with dif- 
ferent kinds of commercial practices affected the various sectors of the 
textile economy differently. Second, it was the period in which the economy 
was in a state of flux because it was being incorporated into a world econ- 
omic system, and at the same time, was also undergoing autochthonous 
changes. 


The Chay Goods Merchants 


The European trade in textiles of the Masulipatnam district was essentially 
in chay goods. When the Company acquired political power over the district, 
a group of eight merchants was already catering to the European demand 
for chay goods. They were referred to as the Company’s merchants or 
‘Black Merchants’.3 Some of these merchants belonged to families whose 
mercantile activity in textiles dated back to the seventeenth century.‘ 
During the Mughal administration of the district, these merchants were 
superintendents of the chay goods trade for the English, Dutch and French 
Companies. Even after the English East India Company acquired control 


2 С. Westcott, Sea Customs Collector, Masulipatnam, to Charles Floyer, Chief in Council, 
Masulipatnam, 18 November 1786, Masulipatnam District Records (hereafter MDR), 2900 
A, pp. 94-95. For exports to Burmese ports, see R.T. Porter, Collector, Masulipatnam, to 
T. Pycroft, Board of Revenue, 20 October 1845, Proceedings of the Board of Revenue (here- 
after PBOR), 1992, pp. 1424-55. 

3 Samuel Statham, Warehouse Keeper, Мазипратат, to Charles Floyer, Chief, Мазий- 
patnam, 26 July 1786, MDR, 2900 A, pp. 5-19. These merchants were: Annum Nagesam, 
Narakadimelli Venkatesam, КоНарипди Ramaiah, Narakadimelli Veerasalingam, Рооууада 
Papaiah, Majetti Venkaiah, and Mamedi Lingaiah. 

4 The Diaries of Streynsham Master refer to a contract signed ın March 1678 which mentions 
the names of Majeti Guruvanna, and Матий Mallappa, whose family names appear also in 
the eighteenth century list given above. Diaries of Streynsham Master, К.С. Temple (ed.), 
London, 1911, 2, (1677-79), pp. 146-47, cited in K. Satyanarayana, A Study of the History 
and Culture of the Andhras, 2, New Delhi, 1983, p. 587. 
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of the region in 1765, these merchants continued to deal with the Dutch 
and the French, as well as private traders of all nationalities.° 

The English East India Company’s procurement of chay goods was 
organised through the system of advances, which rested on contractual 
agreements between the merchants and the Company. The Company 
advanced money to the merchants, who were then held responsible for the 
delivery of goods regularly according to the musters of the Company.® The 
Company chose to use the merchants as intermediaries to operate the 
advance system, as it was apprehended that weavers might misappropriate 
the monies advanced. Merchants, on the other hand, would be able to 
guarantee the procurement of chay goods in return for the investment of 
the Company.’ During the period 1766 to 1786, the eight merchants under- 
took to deliver chay goods regularly for the money advanced to them by the 
Company.’ The Company itself was in no way concerned with the balances іп 
the hands of the weavers or about the mode of procuring the goods.? 

The procurement of manufactures through the system of advances and 
the conditions attached to it in Masulipatnam, are very similar to the so- 
called Dadni system which was widely prevalent in Bengal, Gujarat and 
other parts of India in the eighteenth century.!° The system operated not 
only in Masulipatnam but in other parts of the region, like the Godavari and 


5 See the Representation of the Company’s Merchants to the Chief and Council, Masuli- 
patnam, nd, MDR, 2900 A, рр. 25-26. 

$ А. Campbell, Fort St George, to Charles Floyer, Chief and Council, Masulipatnam, 27 
February 1787, MDR, 2900 A, рр. 126-27. Elsewhere, the Company gave the advances either 
in cash or as raw material, especially yarn for weaving. Here, in Masulipatnam, however, the 
Company gave only monetary advances. The Company did attempt to persuade the local 
merchants to accept, in lieu of part of the advance, English broadcloth. But the merchants 
refused to agree to this, perhaps because the local demand for broadcloth declined 
considerably, especially after the ‘armies’ of zamindars and other magnates were disbanded 
by the Company. See Anthony Sadleir, Chief, Masulipatnam, to Cotton Bowerbank Dent, 
Board of Trade, Madras, 20 April 1791, MDR, 2841, pp. 58-66. 

7 В. Fullerton, Deputy Resident, Masulipatnam, to James Taylor, Acting Secretary to the 
Commuttee of Reform, 14 March 1799, Godavan District Records (hereafter GDR), 831, p. 14. 

8 Samuel Statham, Warehouse Keeper, Masulipatnam, to Charles Floyer, Chief, Masuli- 
patnam, 26 July 1786, MDR, 2900 A, pp. 5-16. 

9 А Campbell, Fort St George, to Charles Floyer, Chief, Masulipatnam, 27 February 
1787, MDR, 2900 A, pp. 126-27. 

10 For a discussion of the Dadni system in Bengal, see Sushi! Chaudhury, ‘Merchants, 
Companies and Rulers: Bengal in the Eighteenth Century’, Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, 31 (1988), pp 74-109; Binoy Shanker Mallick, ‘English Trade and Indi- 
genous Finance in Bengal and Gujarat in the Seventeenth Century: A Study of the Dadni System 
and the Rate of Interest’, Studies т History, (ns) (1986), рр. 31-45; Hameeda Hossain, The 
Company Weavers of Bengal: the East India Company and the Organization of Textile Produc- 
tion, 1750-1813, New Delhi, 1988, pp. 85-87; Debendra Biyoy Mitra, The Cotton Weavers of 
Bengal, 1757-1833, Calcutta, 1978, рр. 45-47, 57. For the Dadni system in Bihar, see А.К. Sinha, 
Transition т Textile Industry (A History of the Textile Industry in Bihar, 1783-1833), Delhi, 1984, 
Chapter 4. 
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Visakhapatnam districts, thus demonstrably refuting the argument of 
Sushil Chaudhury who recently suggested that the system was alien to the 
Madras агеа.!! In fact even in the seventeenth century, the Golconda 
English merchants were already advancing money through middlemen to 
the local artisans of Masulipatnam.'? The English were merely continuing a 
practice probably introduced to the region by the Dutch.” 

The Company disliked trading through intermediaries and cut them out 
wherever and whenever it could, especially after acquiring political control. 
In Bengal, for example, the Company successfully eliminated the merchant 
intermediary and began to deal directly with the weavers through gumastahs 
employed by the Company.) In Masulipatnam, however, the East India 
Company continued to follow the traditional system, even after acquiring 
political control over the district in 1765. Indeed the mode of procuring 
chay goods was not altered till 1814, when the Masulipatnam Factory itself 
was abolished.16 

Why did the East India Company follow the system of procurement 
through middlemen even two decades after acquiring political control over 
the district? One reason perhaps was the fact that the spatial distribution of 
the weaving centres, some of which lay in the adjacent polity of the 
Nizam’s territories, compelled the Company to employ agents or merchants 
for making its chay goods investment. The Guntur district, known for its 
chay-root and thread, and also as a major area of residence for the weavers 
of chay goods, was under the control of the Nizam till 1788. Any attempt 
by the Company to deal directly with these weavers may have led to politi- 
cal embarrassments stemming from jurisdictional disputes. The Company 
had to, therefore, continue the practice of using middlemen. 

Although the Company was thus compelled to rely on the mediation of 
the merchants, it nevertheless attempted to bring them firmly under its 
control. One obstacle in the Company’s march towards complete commercial 


H Chaudhury, ‘Merchants, Companies and Rulers’, р. 75. 

0 English Factories in India, 1622-24, р. 104, quoted in АЛ Chicherov, India: Economic 
Development in the 16th-18th centuries: An Outline History of Crafts and Trade, Moscow, 
1971, p. 117. 

13 Ibid., р. 120. 

М See Amiya Kumar Bagchi, ‘Merchants and Colonialism’, ш D.N. Panigrahi (ed), Econ-, 
omy, Society and Politics in Modern India, New Delhi, 1985, pp. 3-41. 

5 Bijoy Mitra, Cotton Weavers of Bengal, pp 45-49. 

16 The decline ш chay goods investment, from 80,000 Madras Pagodas ın 1787 to a mere 
7,194 Madras Pagodas in 1813 was one reason for the 1813 decision to abolish the Factory at 
Masulipatnam. See extract of letter from Secretary, Board of Trade, Madras, 21 September 
1813, МОБ, 2904, рр. 1-4, and extract of a General Letter from England, 13 Мау 1813, loc 
at , pp. 22-23 

17 The Chief’s Мише on the Question of Balances Due by the Company’s Merchants, nd, 
[1787], MDR 2900 A, pp. 137-42. 
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suzerainty was, however, the activity of private ітайегѕ.!8 By 1780, the 
rising European demand for chay goods spurred private mercantile activity 
in Masulipatnam to a considerable degree. 

Although theoretically subject to statutory controls, these private traders 
were able to operate with considerable freedom. Quite often, they bought 
the cloth ready-made, thus avoiding the risks of advance investment, and 
thus were seen by the Company as interfering interlopers. Their presence 
and economic operations also led to the possibility of weavers who were 
under contractual obligations to produce cloth for the Company being 
tempted instead to turn it over to these private traders who held out more 
lucrative prices.!9 The large sums being invested by the private traders 
obviously created the danger that even the merchants under contract to 
the East India Company may be enticed away. In particular, the French 
merchants and the French East India Company constituted especially 
serious threats to the desire of the English East India Company to acquire 
a monopsonistic position in the chay goods trade of Masulipatnam.” 

To ensure, therefore, that its commercial writ alone would prevail, the 
English East India Company sought to impose tighter controls over its 
merchants. They were asked, for instance, not to make fresh contracts with 
any other company or private merchant, without seeking prior permission 
of the East India Company.”! 

The English East India Company was thus increasingly becoming all- 
powerful in the commercial realm. Nevertheless, the merchant communities 
of the district were able to take advantage of the expanding trade in chay 
goods, to maintain some autonomy. 

Thus, we find a new group of eight merchants emerging to enter into 
contracts with the French through Manapaka Ramanah Naick, a prosperous 
and powerful merchant, who had been engaged by Moracin, the French 
Agent at Pondicherry, to supply chay goods.” These merchants belonged, 


18 For a detailed discussion of the role of private traders in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, see Ian Bruce Watson, Foundation for Empire: English Private Trade т India, 
1659-1760, Delhi, 1980. 

19 The Chiefs Minute on Balances Due by the Company’s Merchants, MDR, 2900 A, pp 
137-42. 

2 For a discussion of French activities in Bengal, see Hossain, The Company Weavers of 
Bengal, pp. 79-82. 

21 Vincentio Corbett, Commercial Resident, Мазипраташ, to Board of Trade, 14 October 
1803, GDR, 832, pp. 412-40. Using the Company’s advances to produce cloth and then to 
turn it over to the private traders is akin to the ‘embezzlement’ of raw material in the Euro- 
pean putting out system, described in John Styles, ‘Embezzlement, Industry and the Law in 
England, 1500-1800", in Maxine Berg et al , Manufacture in Town and Country before the’ 
Factory, Cambridge, 1983, рр 173-210. 

2 See Consultation dated 6 May 1786, MDR, 2837, pp. 46-74. These eight merchants were: 
Narakademilli Bapaiah, Narakademill: Chellamaiah, Маје Venkataramudu, Annum Suraiah, 
Puvvada Reddy, Maumed: Reddi, Kottagundu Sevaiah, and Kottagundu Bapaiah. The 
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as can be discerned from the family names, to the same families of tradi- 
tional merchants who had already agreed to deal only with the English East 
India Company.” The families were thus demonstrating a remarkable 
adaptability to the new conditions of trade. While the head of the family 
remained a contractor solely of the English East India Company, the younger 
members of the family entered into contracts with the French, thus ensur- 
ing the family’s commercial freedom.% The merchant family in the 
pre-modern economy, operted as a cohesive unit. In allowing individual 
members like Bapaiah to operate independently, such families were dis- 
playing a pragmatic response to a rapidly changing mercantile environment. 
In order to maintain their links with the several competing companies, the 
merchant families had to, in a sense, fragment into separate entrepreneurial 
units, a decision with obviously profound long-term implications. Along 
with the breakdown of the cohesion imposed by the guild system and the 
caste constraints, the break-up of the business family perhaps marked the 
end of pre-modern trading methods. 

While the merchants trading with the English East India Company did so 
directly, the younger members of the family who traded with the French 
company had to do so through middlemen, especially the chief merchant, 
Manapaka Ramanah Naick. Moreover, they agreed to provide chay goods 
in alliance with another merchant belonging to a different family, and they 
were held jointly responsible for the advances which they received from the 
chief merchant.” Such joint contracts must have been entered into to mini- 
mise risks and to get round the problems of limited capital. 

The new merchants, like the old, were able to use their caste and kin net- 
works to further their business. These merchant families enjoyed a pre- 
eminent social and economic position in the district, and this enabled them 
to exercise a considerable influence on the weavers. In some cases, this was 
reinforced by the fact that some of the merchants themselves belonged to 
weaving communities.” 

Company tried to find out from them about the extent of their trading contacts with the 
French. 

® The family connections are revealed not only by the common surnames, but also by the 
testimony given by the merchants. See the Consultation of 6 May 1786, МОБ, 2837. pp 46-74. 

24 This is the clear inference that can be drawn from the testimony of the merchants to the 
Enquiry Committee. Details in the Consultation of 6 May 1786, MDR, 2837, pp. 46-74. 
Sometimes, these other members of the famuly trading with the French соша Бе as young as 
Kottagundu Ramaiah’s son, Bapaiah, who was only 17 when he began trading in 1788, or 
Narakadamelli Chellamaiah who told the Enquiry Committee that he had started trading 
independently when he was 19. E 

25 For instance, Majetti Sitaramudu, the son of Majetti Venkaiah, joined with Palaperti 
Nallaiah in providing goods for Ramanah Naick. Kottagundu Bapaiah and Катагаји Gadda 
Amaiah also made similar joint contracts for providing chay goods to the French. See the 


Consultation of 6 May 1786, MDR, 2837, рр. 49-74, 59-61, 61-72. 
% For example, the Annum and the Majetti families belonged to the Togata and the Padma 
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The merchants appear to have operated in neatly demarcated spheres of 
commercial influence, with each merchant having jurisdiction over some 
weaving villages. The caste and kinship networks that enabled the merchant 
to exercise influence over the weaver also appear to have been limited to 
specific zones within the district.” Moreover, the merchants could not deal 
directly with the weaver but had to depend on intermediaries. Like the 
Copdar who facilitated the commercial relations between the merchant 
and the weaver elsewhere in the Northern Coromandel, in Masulipatnam 
the mediators were the Gumastah and the Careedar.”8 

The Gumastah, the agent of the merchant, was invariably from the 
weaver castes, and received, for his labour of arranging the details of the 
contracts (such as providing the raw materials, collecting the fabric, and 
determining the terms of Contract) a commission from the advance paid to 
the weavers.” 

The other mediator, the Careedar, was either a well-to-do weaver, or 
sometimes, a person of influence belonging to another caste. The Careedars 
undertook the contracts and ‘employed’ weavers to execute them, keeping 
а part of the invested money as recompense for their brokerage role. The 
Careedar also, it should be noted, often played a paternalistic role, helping 
the weavers tide over economic crises, perhaps recognising the necessity of 
ensuring the reproduction of the productive structures of the locality. 

Though the merchant thus exercised considerable influence over the 
weaver, the weaver too retained substantial economic freedom, and entered 
into contracts with more than one merchant.?! Such flexibility was made 
possible by the intense competition for chay goods unleashed by the entry 
into the trade of a multitude of companies and private traders. Indeed, 
complaints were even voiced by officials of the East India Company that the 
weavers were supplying finer quality textiles to other European companies 
and to private traders. The new competition may have thus contributed 


Sale Weaving Communities. See Tella Satyavati, Teluguvari Intiperulu (Socio-Linguisac 
Study of Surnames in Telugu), Guntur, 1987, for the reference to the Majett: name. Identi- 
fication of Annum 1s from the Souvenir of the 12th Conference of Akhila Bharata Padmashali 
Mahasabha, 7-8 March 1987, Hyderabad. 

27 Information derived from statements for 1787 on ‘Balances Due from the Weavers to the 
Company’s Merchants’, МОК, 2900 В, pp. 280-307. 

28 For a recent discussion of the role of the Copdar see $. Arasaratnam, ‘Weavers, Merchants 
and Company: The Handloom Industry in South Eastern India, 1750-1790’, JESHR, 17 
(1980), pp. 257-83. 

29 See У Corbett, Commercial Resident, Masulipatnam to Board of Trade, 14 October 
1803, GDR, 832, pp. 412-40. 

® Ibid. Joseph Brennig, ‘Textile Producers and Production ın late Seventeenth Century 
Coromandel’, JESHR, 23 (1986), pp. 333-56, footnote 48, also refers to this. But Brennig 
mistakenly places the Careedar іп the Godavari district, perhaps because the reference cited, 
although originating in Masulipatnam, was bound into the Godavari District Records. 

3! Extract of letter from the Board of Trade (1789), MDR, 2901, pp. 7-38. 
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to the demise of the symbiotic relationship between merchant and weaver 
that had existed in the seventeenth century. 

There was a dramatic shift in the fortunes of all involved in the chay 
goods trade during the 1780s. The merchants of Masulipatnam, who had 
been reaping a rich harvest from the chay goods investment of the East 
India Company now found their pre-eminent commercial position quickly 
slipping away. By 1786, the eight merchants trading in chay goods owed a 
total of 18,000 Madras Pagodas to the Сотрапу.33 While some of the mer- 
chants managed to hold their ground, others became virtually bankrupt. 
Maumedi Lingaiah, for example, lost his large and prosperous estates. 
while Kottagundu Ramaiah had to sell off his two houses to discharge some 
of his debts.* 

The declining status of the traditional merchant was reflected in the con- 
temptuous manner in which they were treated by the East India Company 
and its officials. Their petitions were sometimes ignored, they received re- 
ceipts for smaller amounts than they actually deposited, and were, on occasion, 
even treated with deliberate discourtesy.* 

The sudden downturn in the fortunes of the merchants was essentially 
due to the non-fulfilment of the contractual obligations by weavers to 
whom advances had been given. There were several reasons for this. 
Masulipatnam district at this time was so badly affected by war and related 
disturbances, that weavers of the district migrated to adjacent territories, 
thus disrupting textile production.” The Guntur Circar, where most of the 
chay goods producers lived, was also subjected to economic and social crises 
caused by the incursions of the Nizam’s armies and depradations of the 


32 For a discussion of the paternalistic links between merchant and weaver, see Arasaratnam, 
Merchants, Companies and Commerce, рр. 269-70. Ashin Das Gupta suggests that even in 
the pre-modern economy, the weaver was free to go to the highest bidder: Irfan Habib and 
Tapan Ray Chaudhun (eds) The Cambridge Economic History of India, 1, Delhi, 1987, p. 419. 
But given the ideology of the pre-capitalist relations, exemplified in the paternalistic symbiosis 
referred to by Arasaratnam, it is unlikely that the weaver could have dared to exercise in prac- 
tice the freedom he possessed in theory. 

3 Chiefs Minute on Balances Due by the Company’s Merchants, MDR, 2900 A, р. 139. 
For details of the amounts owed, see Samuel Statham, Warehouse Keeper, to Charles Floyer, 
Chief, Masulipatnam, 26 July 1786, MDR, 2900 A, pp. 5-19. Of this debt, the Company 
expected to recover only 3500 Pagodas. 

* Representaion of Maumedy Lingaiah, Company Merchant, to Anthony Sadleir, Chief, 
24 September 1787, MDR, 2900 A, pp. 239-44. (Also found m MDR, 2838, p. 245). See also 
the evidence given by Kottagundu Ramaiah, in Consultation dated 6 May 1786, MDR, 2837, 
pp. 78-80. 

35 See petition dated 10 September 1787 from Annam Lingaiah and others to Anthony 
Sadleir, Chief, Masulipatnam, MDR, 2838, pp. 226-28 and also the undated petition from 
Annam Lingaiah and others to Anthony Sadileir, loc сії, рр. 228-29 

36 Samuel Statham, Warehouse Keeper, to Charles Floyer, Chief, Masulipatnam, 26 July 
1786, MDR, 2900 A, pp. 5-19; see also the Chief's Minute on the Balances Due by Com- 
pany’s Merchants, MDR, 2900 A, p 139. 
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local zamindars, and here too the weavers deserted their villages.” The 
upshot was that the weavers could not fulfil their contracts, and in turn, the 
merchants could not discharge their obligations to the Company. 

The Company was not initially concerned with the problems of the mer- 
chant in recovering dues from the weaver, and expected the merchant to 
solve them somehow.*8 Realising, however, the need to compel the weaver 
to discharge his debts to the merchants, the Company sought, through the 
regulations of 1799 and 1806, to impose legal contracts, requiring the 
weavers, inter alia, to undertake agreements in writing and to abide by 
them.” Hitherto, the relations between the weavers and merchants had 
been governed by custom. Henceforth, it would seem, the rule of law was 
to operate.” 

While regulating the weavers was one way of protecting its investment, 
one of the more significant protective measures undertaken by the East 
India Company was that which related to the merchants. In 1787, the Com- 
pany introduced the system of imposing a penalty on defaulters who failed 
to deliver the goods and demanded a deposit from the merchants who 
wished to trade with 11.2! 

The old merchants who were gradually trying to recover their fortunes 
were not in a position to provide any security as that would entail further 
outlay of already scarce capital. New merchants like Tauloory Jogaiah, 
Simhadri Venkatachalam, Narakadamelli Bapaiah and others, who sub- 
mitted their proposals, also declared that as they were men of substance, they 
should not be asked to provide security to the Company.*? Only Achyuta 
Rauze Lakshminarayan agreed to abide by the conditions imposed by the 
Company.“ 


37 Chief’s Minute on Balances Due by Company’s Merchants, n.d., (perhaps April 1787), 
MDR, 2900 A, pp. 138-42, especially pp. 139, 140; Representation of Company’s Merchants 
to Anthony Sadleir, Chef, Masulipatnam, August 1787, МОБ, 2838, pp. 156-59. 

38 A. Campbell, Fort St George, to Charles Floyer, Chief, Masulipatnam, 27 February 
1787, MDR, 2900 A, pp. 126-27. 

39 For Regulation of 1799, concerning weavers, see Commercial Department Regulations, 
Volume .1, pp. 51-93. For the Regulation of 1806, see Judicial Department Consultations, 
Volume 14, pp. 121-65. 

% For a discussion of the impact of the new juridical principles on the region, see Р.А. 
Washbrook, “The Law, State and Agrarian Society in Colonial India’, Modern Asian Studies, 
15 (1981), pp. 649-71. 

4 Anthony Sadleir, Chief,, Masulipatnam, to A. Campbell, BOC, Fort St George, 29 
August 1787, MDR, 2838, pp. 185-88. 

“ Representation of the Company’s Merchants to Anthony Sadleir, Chief, Masulipatnam, 
MDR, 2900 A, pp. 171 et seq. 

43 Proposal of Tauloory Jogaiah and Others to the East India Company, August 1787, 
MDR, 2838, рр. 174-75. 

“ Proposal of Achyuta Latchmmarain to Anthony Sadleir, Chief, Masulipatnam, August 
1787, МОБ, 2838, рр. 175-77. For proposals of Naracadamelli Veeranah, Kottagundu 
Badraiah and Maumedy Venkaiah, see loc. cit., рр. 177-80. 
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The new clauses introduced by the Company, therefore, not only pushed 
out of the trading arena the traditionally dominant merchant families, but 
also appear to have fractured what must have been a much more cohesive 
mercantile community. It is worth speculating whether pre-modern mer- 
chant communities were characterised, given the predominance of the 
guild and caste networks and the restrictions these imposed on individualism, 
by an absence of competition amongst the merchants.* The example of 
Achyuta Rauze Lashminarayan, isolated as it may be, indicates one con- 
sequence of the much more intensive intrusion of the Company into the 
regional economy, as a result of which individual merchants were beginning 
to demonstrate their independence. 

The Company could not, however, enforce the regulations relating to 
the chay goods investment. The Company was forced, on the contrary, on 
account of its commercial motives, to make some concessions to accommo- 
date the new groups that were emerging to provide the chay goods from 
1787. Out of the many proposals submitted in Masulipatnam for the invest- 
ment of 1788, that of Sadasiva Naik, a leading sahukar and merchant residing 
at Masulipatnam was accepted by the Chief and Council of Masulipatnam. 
Sadasiva Naik, who belonged to the Business House referred to as Govinda 
Naick’s House, was also an influential merchant in his own right. He had 
extensive business contacts which he would be able to exploit, it was felt, to 
ensure that the Company’s investment was managed well, especially through 
securing the support of other merchants residing at Murtuzanagar in the 
Guntur district. 

Sadasiva Naick did not agree to give any security, arguing that it would 
go against the principles of sahukars, especially as it would diminish his 
creditworthiness іп the community.” Even more significantly, Sadasiva 
Naick created a new trading precedent in the region by asking for a mono- 
poly over the trade in chay goods, declaring that during the period of the 
contract, the Company should not enter into any other contract with any 
other merchant nor directly trade іп chay goods.® 


45 For a discussion of Merchant Guilds ш the region, see Satyanarayana, A Study of the 
History and Culture of the Andhras. 

“© Anthony Sadleir, Chief, Masulipatnam to А. Campbell, Board of Commerce, Fort St 
George, 29 August 1787, МОК, 2838, рр 185-38. Naick, or Nayak, is a suffix or title which 
appears in conjunction with an important Telugu warnor group which dispersed after the decline 
of the Vijayanagar empire. See N. Karashima, South Indian History and Society’ Studies from 
Inscriptions, AD 850-1800, New Delhi, 1984, pp. 159-65. See also J Е Richards, Mughal Admunis- 
tration in Golconda, Oxford, 1975, pp. 18-19. It 1s worth speculating whether some of these 
warriors transformed themselves into merchants. Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern 
India, 5, Delhi, reprinted, 1975, pp. 138-40, points out that some Telugu Balijas, among others, 
took the name Nayak. It is more likely that Sadasiva Naick belonged to this community 

4 Anthony Sadleir, Chief, Masulipatnam, to A. Campbell, BOC, Fort St George, 29 
August 1787, MDR, 2838, рр. 185-88. 

*8 The proposal of Sadasiva Naick, 25 August 1787, MDR, 2838, pp. 180-84. 
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The Chief-in-Council accepted this proposal, primarily because the local 
reality and commercial expediency dictated such a policy. As Sadasiva 
Naick had extensive business contacts with the merchants of the Guntur 
circar, the Company officials may have concluded that he would ensure the 
necessary supplies to the weavers. Another reason was that the granting of 
monopoly trading rights to Sadasiva Naick would reduce competition for 
the weavers’ produce, and thereby reduce the prices the Company had to 
pay for the various chay goods.*? Moreover, because of the new terms of 
the contract, the East India Company was not able to get any bidder 
for the provision of the investment, despite the efforts of the officials 
to publicise the opportunities available. The situation was, in fact, so 
desperate that the Company attempted to persuade, albeit unsuccessfully, 
the Armenians and other local traders who had been trading in chay goods 
for a long time, but who had now refrained from participating in the new 
investment.” 

The decision of the Chief and Council reflected the importance of Sadasiva 
Naick and a recognition of his influence in the region, as well as the fact 
that the East India Company had no real alternative. 

The rise of Sadasiva Naick to a pre-eminent position as the sole trader in 
chay goods in the Masulipatnam region marked the virtual eclipse of the 
traditional textile merchants. But Sadasiva Naick’s monopoly position was 
a short-lived one. Although Sadasiva Naick fulfilled his contractual obli- 
gations, to the complete satisfaction of the Company authorities, it was felt 
that the Company could minimise its risk by dividing the investment between 
Sadasiva Naick and another merchant.*! Sadasiva Naick initially did not 
agree to sharing the investment with any one else, but was ultimately pre- 
vailed upon їо do so.** Within a couple of years, the Company accepted the 
proposal of Manapaka Ramanah Naick, who agreed in 1791 to provide half 
the amount of the Company’s total demand for chay goods.*? He and 
Sadasiva Naick thereupon signed a joint contract by which they would 
receive 41,000 Madras Pagodas each for the year 1791-92.54 

In the long run, the political power of the Company compelled, it would 
seem, the merchants and contractors to yield to the conditions imposed by 
the Company. The system of ‘advances’, and the procedure through which 


“ Anthony Sadleir, Chief, Masulipatnam, n.d., [September 1787], MDR, 2838, pp. 
232-42, 

% Ibid. 

51 Commercial Department Consultation, 21 April 1791, МОБ, 2841, рр. 38—40. 

2 Ibid. 

33 Commercial Department letter 21 April 1791, MDR, 2841, pp 38-40. Proposal of Sadastva 
Маск addressed to Anthony Sadleir, 10 April 1791, loc. cit., рр. 40-42; proposal of Manapaka 
Ramanah Naiek, 10 April 1791, loc. cit., pp 44-54. 

$ See the Joint Proposal of Sadasiva Naick and Manapaka Ramanah Naick, 20 April 1791, 
MDR, 2841, рр. 55—58 
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the Company gave the advances to the merchants and the contractors did 
not evoke any protests. The evidence from the district suggests that the 
merchants accepted quite meekly the various conditions imposed by the 
Company. The old merchants who had traditionally dealt in chay goods 
accepted without demurring, the amounts of the advances specified in their 
contracts. Occasionally, they asked for additional sums to clear off the 
balances they owed to the Company consequent to their dealings with it 
between 1765 and 1786. Their situation was such that they could not clear 
off their old dues unless they received fresh айуапсеѕ.55 Even Sadasiva 
Naick also depended essentially on the Company’s advances for his business. 
There were times when he had to request the Company to release an addi- 
tional sum just so that he could complete his agreed contract.*6 

Obviously, there was an acute scarcity of capital, and the situation had 
led to the evolution of a system whereby the limited capital available was 
circulated in an optimal manner, through the system of advances.” 

There were also problems relating to the conversion of the money ad- 
vanced into the smaller dencminations which operated at the level of the 
actual producers. Partly for this reason and partly perhaps to take advantage 
of fluctuations in the price of copper, and therefore of exchange ratios, 
Sadasiva Naick and Ramanah Naick in their joint proposal for the invest- 
ment of 1791 stipulated that the Company should give a part of their advance 
as copper, at the rate of 55 Pagodas per Candy of copper. They wanted the 
copper to be plate or stick copper so that it could be more easily converted 
into the common coinage of ‘dubs’, and also wanted the Company to instruct 
their mint to turn out the dubs іп large quantities as soon as possible.*8 

Although the Board of Trade itself had been keen to disburse a part of 
the advances in the form of copper, this proposal of the Naicks was rejected 
for three reasons. First, the suggested rate of exchange of one Candy of 
copper for 55 Pagodas was considered unacceptable, as obviously the 
Naicks were trying to take advantage of the fall in the value of copper. 
Second, the influx of more copper coins into the district would, it was felt, 
further devalue the dub, which in any case had been depreciating rather too 
quickly. Third, the minting of copper would, it was argued, create unneces- 
sary delays in the fulfilment of the contracts. 


55 For details of the cash advanced and the cloth received from the merchants from 1787 to 
1791, see entry under ‘Cash Advanced, Amount of Cloth Recerved, and Balances that Remain іп 
the Hands of the Merchants’ for every month, in the МОБ, 2837, 2838, 2839, 2840, and 2841. 

% Representation of Sadasiva Naick, 10 Арп 1788, МОК, 2839, pp. 75, 76. 

57 Proposal of Sadasiva Naick, 10 April 1791, MDR, 2841, рр. 40-42. Proposal of Manapaka 
Ramanah Naick, 10 April 1791, loc cit., pp. 44-54. 

3 Ibid The Madras Pagoda was at this time about three and half rupees The Candy is 
about 500 Ibs 

3 See Anthony Sadleir, Chief, Masulipatnam, to Cotton Bowerbank Dent, BOT, 20 Apni 
1791, MDR, 2841, pp 58-66. 
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The proposals that the Company ultimately accepted for the 1791 invest- 
ment showed that its writ was beginning to prevail over the contractors. 
Even the influential Sadasiva Naick and Ramanah Naick had to agree that 
they were bound to be mutual security for each other, and to pay a penalty 
if they defaulted on delivering the 20045.60 

The return of Manapaka Ramanah Naick to the service of the East India 
Company suggests that in its attempts to establish control over the chay 
goods trade in the district, the Company was able to bring into its fold all the 
influential merchants by giving them the status of ‘Company’s Contractors’. 

Why did the merchants meekly accept the hegemony of the Company? 
Lack of unity among the merchants, and the fact that the Company had 
become a monopsonistic buye1 may have been the key factors in explaining 
the passivity of the local merchants. Merchants in Bengal, similarly placed, 
the so-called Dadni Merchants, were able to fend off the Company’s attempts 
to impose controls to such an extent that they forced the Company to appease 
them with special incentives.©'Even merchants of the Godavari district, not 
far from Masulipatnam, were able, partly because of their more diversified 
business interests, to resist the Company’s attempts to impose contractual 
clauses relating to the provision of securities and the payment of penalties. 
The merchants of Masulipatnam, on the other hand were so exclusively 
dependent on the chay goods trade, that they were unable to ward off the 
attempts of the Company to subvert their influence in the locality. 

As Arasaratnam argued, the merchant had to, elsewhere in the Coro- 
mandel, contend with the power of the local intermediary elites like the 
Copdars and the Nattuvars. These intermediaries were powerful enough 
to limit the ascendancy of the English officials, and even to contribute to 
the decline of the traditional merchants. In Masulipatnam, however, the 
intermediaries were much too weak to resist the domination of the British 
and to unseat the merchant from his position of power. 

Although it conquered the merchants, the Company discovered that 
they maintained a tenacious hold on the commercial niche they had carved 
out for themselves in the chay goods trade. In theory, they could be dis- 
placed because the Company’s investment was put on auction, and anyone 
could bid for it. But prices generally remained so low that no new bidders 
came forth, and the old contractors who had been in the trade since 1787 
continued, therefore, as they were willing to enter into the new contracts 
even for the low, marginal profits they carried.“ 


© Ibid. 

& For details, see Chaudhury, ‘Merchants, Companies and Rulers’, pp 74-109. 

© В. Fullerton, Deputy Resident, Ingeram, to James Taylor, Acting Secretary to the 
Committee of Reform, 14 March 1799, GDR, 831, p. 45. 

© Arasaratnam ‘Weavers, Merchants and Company’. 

6 у Corbett, Commercial Resident, Masulipatnam, to Board of Trade, 14 October 1803, 
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Nevertheless, the Company’s political, administrative, and economic 
measures wrought some basic transformations in the mercantile operations 
of the district. Some of the traditional merchant families which had been in 
the chay goods Бизтез$ for a long time were periphetalised. Even more, 
the new mercantile atmosphere broke up existing caste, kin, and family 
networks, leading to a more individualised entrepreneurial system, and in- 
creased competition among the merchants. 


The Mogul Merchants 


While the chay goods merchants of Masulipatnam succumbed to the poli- 
tical and economic pressures exerted by the East India Company, there 
was one group of traders which steadfastly fended off, all attempts of the 
Company to prevail over them. These were Persian merchants, long domi- 
ciled in Masulipatnam, who traded almost solely in chintz. Referred to in 
the contemporary records as ‘Mogul Merchants’, these Persians controlled, 
in collaboration with their compatriots in Persia, the Westward trade of 
Masulipatnam with the Persian Gulf.® 

The role of such diasporic merchants, whom Philip Curtin termed 
‘cross-cultural brokers’, in the building up of long distance commercial net- 
works and in the development of early modern trade appears to be critical 
and significant. Commerce was aided in such networks by the sharing of 
language, religion, culture, and often, kinship. The Moghul Merchants of 
Masulipatnam too were, quite evidently, crucial nodes in the trading webs 
that linked India and Persia. Moreover, it can be argued, it was because of 
their trading activity and the fact that they were able to resist British econ- 
omic domination, that the chintz industry of the district and the related 
kalamkari tradition survived well into the nineteenth century, despite in- 
creasing competition from English chintz. How this minuscule group of 
merchants managed to survive the inroads of mill-made fabrics and the 
machinations of the Company to subvert their trading operations, is the 
focus of this section. 


GDR, 832, pp. 412-49. The Company continued the system of contracts, and presumably the 
same set of merchants, till the Factory itself was abolished in 1814. See, for example, a letter, 
circa 1810, from Masulipatnam to Fort St George, found in an unclassified volume, General 
No 22759, Serial No. 228, Rack 7, Tamil Nadu Archives. 

65 G. Westcott, Sea Customs Collector, Masulipatnam, to Charles Floyer, Chief, Masuh- 
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Who were these Mogul Merchants? Persian merchants had been operating 
in various Indian ports for a long time, primarily acting as conduits of trade 
between Persia and India. In Surat, their settlement dated to the seven- 
teenth century, and it flourished with, help from the Mughal гшег.® In 
Masulipatnam as well, they were known to have operated from at least the 
late sixteenth century. With the support of the Qutab Shahis of Golconda, 
these Persian immigrants settled down in Masulipatnam, becoming ship- 
owners, administrators and merchants. Striking roots in the various localities 
of this port city, they had slowly carved out a special place for themselves 
in-the textile economy of the district by the late eighteenth century. We 
know the identity of some of these Mogul Merchants through the petitions 
they submitted to the Company.” 

These merchants tapped into a developing market in Persia for Coromandel 
textiles, and having established direct links between Masulipatnam and 
Bandar Abbas by 1630, continued to develop Фет.” From Bandar Bourchar 
on the West Coast of Persia through Muscat to Surat, Bombay and Goa, 
there were many markets for the multicoloured fabrics of Masulipatnam. 
In the beginning, it was likely that many trading groups catered to the 
growing demand for these popular textiles. By the second half of the 
eighteenth century, however, trade in Masulipatnam chintz was almost 
totally cornered by the Mogul Merchants, their only major rivals being the 
other diasporic community in Masulipatnam, the Armenians. 

Initially, the Masulipatnam Armenians had a decided advantage, because 
their compatriot trading partners located in Persia received the support of 
the Persian king, Shah Abbas I (1587-1628). This support enabled the 
Armenian merchants to compete successfully with the powerful English 


67 Arasaratnam, Merchants, Companies and Commerce, р. 101. 

8 Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Persians, Pilgrims and Portuguese: The Travails of Masuli- 
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Board of Revenue, 30 January 1821, PBOR, 876 (1821), pp. 997-1031. 
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and Dutch East India Companies which had begun operating in the Persian 
region in 1617 and 1623 respectively.” The East India Company had to, 
in fact, enter into a symbiotic trading relationship with the Armenians 
just to ensure that the Company did not lose its commercial foothold in 
Persia.” 

The dominance of the Armenian merchants may have been weakened to 
some extent by the fall of the Safavid dynasty, and in particular by the dis- 
turbed trading conditions following the death of Nadir Shah (1748), and 
the consequent civil war. This fluid situation, it may be conjectured, helped 
the Mogul Merchants of Masulipatnam to gain a secure foothold in the 
Persian markets, and ultimately, by a clever exploitation of the ethnic 
factor, to rise to a predominant position in the chintz trade with Persia. 
Thus, in the ten year period 1776-85 the Mogul Merchants had exported to 
Persia a total of 94,685 pieces of chintz valued at 4,20,021 Madras Pagodas. 
In contrast, the Armenians had exported 49,210 pieces, valued at 1,87,996 
Madras Pagodas.’”> Indeed so complete had the control of the Mogul Mer- 
chants become that it became virtually impossible for any other competitor 
apart from the Armenians to emerge. The Mogul Merchants did trade in 
other textiles like Long Cloth and Izzaries. But the staple of their trade was 
the various kinds of chintz. Some of these were marketed internally, in 
places like Poona, Aurangabad, Gujarat, Broach and Cambay.” 

In the seventeenth century, the chintz preferred in Persia was the more 
expensive variety of Golconda cotton paintings, which were in great demand 
for use as floor coverings and bedspreads in elite households, and as linings 
of coats.” By the second half of the eighteenth century, however, the more 
common, cheaper varieties of chintz, particularly those used by common 
folk, predominated, although the richer fabrics used as furnishings by the 
well-to-do retained a share of the trade.”8 These variations over time in the 
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consumption patterns reflecting social preferences for particular types of 
chintz underline the intricate relationship between class, cloth consump- 
tion and patterns of commerce. 

The Mogul Merchants, in attempting to monopolise the chintz trade, 
tried to control the production process as well. Unlike the chay goods mer- 
chants, these chintz merchants supplied all the necessary raw material to 
the artisans involved in the manufacture of chintz. The merchants provided 
the white cloth to the painters called Rangi Rajulu, who turned it into 
chintz by printing patterns on it. These painters were also supplied with all 
the ingredients used in dyeing such as chay root, indigo, wax, and other 
mordants and resists.” If the necessary ingredients were not available locally, 
the Mogul Merchants procured them from other supply centres. For example, 
the required white cloth was sometimes procured from Nellore if it was not 
available at Masulipatnam.® The merchants not only provided the raw 
materials, they also hired the services of the artisans, paying them a wage.*! 

The system developed by the Mogul Merchants brought the chintz pro- 
ducers—painters, dyers, washers, and chankers—directly under the control 
of the merchants and made them economically dependent on them. The 
growing demand for chintz compelled the Mogul Merchants to look for 
other centres of production as well besides Masulipatnam. Thus they had 
chintz produced for them at nearby centres like Kakinada, Narsapore, and 
Palakollu (a variety of chintz was produced at Kalahasti also, but this had 
mostly Hindu religious motifs, and therefore, presumably catered only toa 
specialised domestic market). This, in turn, meant some fairly complex 
shifting of the commodity in the various stages of its transformation. Thus 
white cloth secured at Nellore was transported to Narsapore for painting. 
It was then brought back to Masulipatnam for washing and chanking be- 
fore shipping to Persia.8 The Mogul Merchants were able to efficiently 
organise this movement of cloth possibly because of their kinship networks, 
which were buttressed by the existence of a larger Islamic mercantile com- 
munity. This conjecture is based on the fact that there were Muslim 
merchants in Narsapore who may have helped the Mogul Merchants of 
Masulipatnam. We know for certain that the Mogul Merchants had business 
links with kinsmen in Hyderabad and Bombay.* 
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Some of the Mogul Merchants traded independently, others set up joint 
trade with cloth merchants at Persia, while some others acted as gumastahs 
or agents of merchants located in Persia. They appear to have operated 
in neatly demarcated markets. For instance, Meerza Abdul Kareem, a 
Mogul Merchant of Masulipatnam, traded only with Bushire, and never at 
Ваѕгаһ.86 

The Mogul Merchants also ensured that the prestige their chintz enjoyed 
was not tarnished by inferior goods masquerading as theirs, by using a 
system of identifying their goods by special ‘chops’.®” 

Like many merchants of the early modern period, the Морш Merchants 
managed the financial aspects of their long-distance trade through sophisti- 
cated methods of fund transfers. The returns from the Persian market were 
in the form of gold and silver, both as coin and as bullion. This was exchanged 
at Bombay for Government bills drawn on Masulipatnam and Madras, so 
that payment could be credited quickly. 

One advantage the Mogul Merchants enjoyed which enabled them to 
develop and maintain their Persian trade was the availability of cheap trans- 
portation. Persian merchants resident at Masulipatnam had, at one time, 
dominated shipping, especially to destinations in Persia, but by the end of 
the seventeenth century, had, for a variety of reasons, lost their pre- 
eminent position, yielding place to European companies and to other private 
shipping.® 

In the eighteenth century, therefore, the Persian merchants resorted to 
the ships of Arabs of Muscat, who used three masted vessels as well as the 
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much smaller and cheaper open boats.” It is quite possible that the Mogul 
Merchants had access also to Indian shipping based at Surat and owned by 
Muslims.?! 

Their innovative involvement in the production process, their use of kin- 
ship networks and wider community links, their adoption of ‘modern’ 
business methods, and cheap transport, quite clearly helped the Mogul 
Merchants to build a very extensive trade in chintz exports to.Persia. 

Although the Mogul Merchants thus virtually monopolised the chintz 
trade with Persia, the East India Company too had a small share of the 
Persian market for chintz, although via an indirect route. The chintz 
sold by the East India Company in Europe was sometimes re-exported to 
Persia, where it thus competed with the cloth marketed by the Mogul 
Merchants and their agents. Apart from the marketing advantages the 
Mogul Merchants enjoyed, by virtue of their efficient networks and the 
traditional linkages, their cloth was also cheaper than the cloth re-exported 
from Europe, and thus the competition was unequal. There were two reasons 
for the lower price of the chintz exported by the Mogul Merchants. One 
was the lower transportation costs already mentioned. The other was the 
fact that the Mogul Merchants used a cheaper cloth as the backing for the 
painting, while the chintz produced for the East India Company was based 
on a superior, and therefore, more expensive cloth.” 

The East India Company could have used its newly acquired political 
power to totally extinguish this competition, as indeed the Commercial 
Resident of Masulipatnam suggested it should.™ In fact, in the region 
around Madras, particularly Nellore and Devacottah, the Company had 
already established a secure hold on the chintz trade, and it would not have 
been difficult to replicate this іп the Masulipatnam region.” Indeed, attempts 
were made by the local officials to intervene in the chintz trade of the 
Mogul Merchants in various ways, with, presumably, the objective of con- 
trolling the competition. 

For example, in 1788, Dobbyn, a member of the Council of Masulipatnam, 
circulated an order forbidding washers and chankers from working on the 
cloth of the Mogul Merchants, unless the Company’s mark was affixed on 


® John Malcolm’s Testimony, Minutes of Evidence Before the House of Lords, London, 
1813, p. 24. 

91 Ashin Das Gupta, ‘Merchants of Surat’, in Edmund Leach and S.N. Mukherjee (eds), 
Elites in South Asia, Cambridge, 1970, рр. 201-22. 

Я у. Corbett, Commercial Resident, Masulipatnam, to E.W. Fallofield, President, BOT, 
Madras, 4 February 1795; GDR, 832, рр. 403-11. 

з Ibid. 

% Ibid. 

% See the Court of Directors’ Letters of 31 July 1787 and 9 April 1788 sent to Fort St George, 
Despatches from England (Commercial Department), 1, pp. 39-109, for information on the 
chintz trade of the East India Company in the Madras Presidency. 
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them. While the motives of Dobbyn’s action are not clear, it is reasonable 
to infer that he was attempting to exercise the Company’s power. The 
Mogul Merchants saw this as an unwarranted infringement of their tradi- 
tional rights and protested vigorously to the Chief-in-Council of Masuli- 
patnam, arguing that as the Company’s mark did not have as much prestige 
in the local markets as their own, their reputation and business would be 
adversely affected.™ 

Another source of irritation and hostility was the Company’s collection 
of taxes on transportation of commodities through the Company’s territories. 
These were secured by requiring the merchants to obtain a ‘Rawanah’ or 
transport permit, a stamp paper indicating that the requisite duty had been 
paid. As the chintz manufacturing process required the transportation of 
the cloth in the various stages to and from different points, the Mogul Mer- 
chants had to obtain these Rawanahs several times, thus incurring heavy 
expenditure on this account.” 

The Mogul Merchants had been exercised even more by what they con- 
sidered were deliberate attempts of Company officials to overvalue the 
chintz the merchants were exporting, in order that higher customs duties 
may be collected. The Company was, according to the merchants, valuing 
the cloth at a price of 2 rupees above that paid by the merchants, and 
levying the duty on the enhanced cost of the chintz.” 

It would appear, therefore, that the local Company officials sought to 
systematically and deliberately cripple, or at any rate, hamper the trade of 
the Mogul Merchants. Why then did they not succeed? The major, perhaps 
the sole reason, was that the long-term imperial strategic considerations 
outweighed the short-term commercial gains that might have accrued, and 
effectively shaped the overall policy. It was this factor which was responsible, 
more than anything else, for the Company being prevented from adopting 
a harsher attitude towards the Mogul Merchants. 


% Representation of the Mogul Merchants to Anthony Sadleir, Chief, Masulipatnam, dis- 
cussed at a Consultation of the Chief and Council, Masulipatnam, 22 May 1788, MDR, 2791, 
рр 308-10; see або МОК 2894 D, pp. 1381-83. As Dobbyn was a member of the Council, и 
is difficult to see how such a petition would have succeeded. While no evidence is available to 
indicate whether Dobbyn’s orders were rescinded or not, the fact that after a brief suspension 
of the order at the behest of the Chief, Dobbyn enforced his order seems to suggest that he 
ultimately had this way. 

У’ Representation of Mogul Merchants, 20 August 1820, enclosed with letter from D Hill, 
Secretary to the Government of Madras, to the BOR, 30 January 1821, PBOR, 876 (1821), 
pp. 997-1002. The Mogul Merchants seem to have been incensed by the necessity of having to 
pay the Rawanah charge once more after several payments had already been made, even at 
the last stage of shifting the goods from the Customs House to the beach. 

3 See I. Gwatkin, Secretary to the Government of Madras, to the Chief Secretary, Madras, 
13 July 1812, PBOR, 599 (1813), pp. 21-26. This was a persistent problem, apparently, because 
in their representation submitted in 1820, reference was again made to this practice of over- 
rating. Representation of Mogul Merchants, 20 August 1820, enclosed with letter of D. Hill to 
BOR, 30 January 1821, PBOR, 876 (1821), pp. 997-1002. 
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The Persian Gulf had been, from the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
an arena of conflict between rival imperial powers. Initially, the struggle 
for control of the Gulf was between the English and the Portuguese. But by 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the Portuguese had been eclipsed, 
and the Dutch had emerged as the main rivals of the British. Quite soon, 
however, they too had to yield supremacy to the latter. To forestall 
French penetration into the region, the British made strenuous diplomatic 
efforts to maintain their hegemony. After the decline of French influence, 
the British had to contend with the expansionist designs of the Russian 
empire. 1% 

There were, thus, two critical factors which determined British policy in 
the region, and more specifically, the attitudes towards the Mogul Mer- 
chants. One was the strategic considerations dictated by the geopolitics of 
the region.!°! The other was the increasing importance of Persia as an 
expanding market for imports from Europe as well as India. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, several missions to Persia undertaken by John 
Malcolm resulted, inter alia, in the signing of commercial treaties securing 
better conditions for European commodities and the East India Com- 
рапу.!® While the second reason may have tended to make the Company 
hostile to the Mogul Merchants, perceived as merchant rivals, the first reason 
inhibited the conversion of the hostility into overt political coercion of the 
Mogul Merchants. The British did not want anything to affect their diplo- 
matic negotiations for securing commercial advantage in Persia, and this 
influenced their policies towards the Mogul Merchants. 

It was this that prompted the British to react with alacrity to the rumour 
that the Mogul Merchants had sent a petition of protest about higher taxa- 
tion rates to Persia, and the news that the agents of the Mogul Merchants 
in Persia had also complained to the British Ambassador at Teheran to the 
same effect. The East India Company set up an enquiry committee to in- 
vestigate the rumours, but this commitee was told by the Mogul Merchants 
that no complaints had in fact been тайе.29 

Evidently, the East India Company was concerned about unnecessarily 
offending the Mogul Merchants, and thus sought to treat them with special 
care. The Mogul Merchants too obviously recognised this, for they were 
also vigorous in their protests whenever they felt their rights had been 


9 Ravinder Kumar, India and the Perstan Gulf Region, 1858-1907: A Study in British Im- 
репа Policy, Bombay, 1965, pp. 10-11. 

10 Ibid , р. 14. 

01 Ibid., р. 12. 

102 See John Malcolm’s testimony, Minutes of Evidence before the House of Lords, London, 
1813, рр. 17-24, 94, 684—702. 

103 See William Thackeray, Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, to the BOR, 29 
December 1812, and its enclosures, PBOR, 599 (1813), pp 18-58 
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encroached upon. Whether it was to protest against overvaluation of their 
exports, or against what they considered were unfair impositions of the 
Rawanah charges, the Mogul Merchants were, as we have already seen, 
quick to voice their protest. The East India Company was also quick in res- 
ponding to such protests, and in attempting to appease the merchants. 

For example, in 1814, the Mogul Merchants represented to the Governor 
of the Madras Presidency that the newly-introduced practice of subjecting 
their packed export goods to two inspections and two valuations, once for 
the land customs and once for the sed customs, was causing them undue hard- 
ship and деау. 165 

The Governor-in-Council responded with alacrity to the petition and in- 
structed the Board of Trade to ensure that ‘all reasonable indulgence and 
every possible facility’ was extended to the Mogul Merchants.! The Board 
of Revenue, to which similar instructions were issued, informed the 
Collector of Masulipatnam that he should ‘take such steps in conjunction 
with the Commercial Resident for the collection of the Land and Sea custom 
duties payable by these merchants as will relieve them from the charge and 
inconvenience of double packages.’!°7 

Similarly, when the Mogul Merchants requested the Collector to accept 
some collateral as security in lieu of the duty they could not pay because of 
a temporary cash flow problem, the Board of Revenue authorised the 
Collector to do so, ‘in consideration of the expediency of encouraging the 
trade between the Northern Circars and the Persian Gulph.’! 

Again, to avoid possibilities of complaints from the Mogul Merchants 
about overvaluation of their goods when customs duties were being levied, 
the Board of Revenue proposed that the Collector should be empowered 
to reduce the existing valuation if it exceeded the wholesale market 
price)” | 

As а small expatriate group, the Mogul Merchants might have been 
expected to be meek and submissive. What one finds, however, is a 
self-consciously aggressive mercantile community, zealously guarding its 
rights and privileges. Perhaps it was also aware that the East India Company 
was particularly concerned about maintaining its foothold in the precarious 


' Representation of Mogul Merchants, Masulipatnam, to Lt General John Abercromby. 
President and Governor-in-Council, Madras, 16 May 1814, MDR, 2961, pp. 293-96 

% р. Hill, Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras to the President, ВОТ, 31 May 
1814, MDR 2961, pp. 291-92. 

107 BOR to Collector, Masulipatnam, 9 June 1814, MDR, 2961, pp. 289-90. 

10 Secretary, BOR, to Collector, Masulipatnam, 30 May 1814, and Secretary, BOR, to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government, 30 May 1814, МОК, 2961, pp. 245-46, 285-86 

109 Secretary, BOR, to the Chief Secretary to the Government, 7 March 1814, MDR, 2961, 
pp 143-45 Ultmately, the Madras Government took such a decision generally also, requiring 
the Collectors to ensure that the tariffs corresponded to wholesale prices. Circular letter of 
BOR, 28 March 1814, MDR, 2961, pp 164-70. 
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Figure 1 
VALUE OF CHINTZ GOODS EXPORTED 
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markets of Persia, and about strengthening its diplomatic ties with the Persian 
government, and was able to press home its protests, exploiting the 
Company’s weakness to its own advantage. 

Thus, the Company, which could assert its political power forcefully to 
triumph over the other merchant groups—the Telugu Nayaks, for example— 
was virtually unable to make a dent in the trade of the Mogul Merchants. 
On the other hand, it did not desist from attempting to compete with them 
in the markets of Persia, by importing European chintz. 

In the beginning, the price advantage lay with the Masulipatnam chintz, 
which was particularly popular with the Persian masses, European chintz 
being consumed only in small quantities by the elites. By 1813, however, 
the situation had been reversed, and English chintz, now cheaper than the 
Masulipatnam product, flooded the Persian markets.!!! The English tried 
to increase their leverage іп the market by copying Indian designs.!'* 


10 John Malcolm’s testimony, Minutes of Evidence before the House of Lords, London, 
1813, pp 684-96 

11 1 Goldingham, Collector, Masulipatnam, to BOR, 21 November 1836, MDR, 6318, 
pp 310-12 

12 The British, in fact, learnt the art of making chintz only in the eighteenth century Рога 
discussion of this, see Homage to Kalamkani, рр. 29,79 The use of Indian designs. sometimes 
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Interestingly, however, the Masulipatnam chintz was able to hold its own 
till the 1830s, when in fact, it was able to increase its share in the market by 
virtue of its greater durability and the fastness of the colours used by the 
Masulipatnam painters (see the accompanying graph).!!3 

The Mogul Merchants had to contend not only with the English competi- 
tion, but also with other factors which affected their trade, such as unstable 
political conditions in Persia, and epidemics like plague, which affected the 
Persian population during this регіоа.!!* But the Mogul Merchants were 
flexible and were quick to adapt to changing conditions. For example, in 1849, 
they sent their chintz to Bombay through a circuitous route via Bellary only to 
avoid the payment of frontier duties which they would have been required to 
pay if the goods had been despatched by the direct route via Hyderabad. !!5 

The Mogul Merchants survived, therefore, into the 1840s, despite the in- 
creasing competition from Britain, and thus undoubtedly contributed to 
the perpetuation of the weaving and printing industry of Masulipatnam and 

Бе neighbouring region. 

Sanjay Subrahmanyam has suggested that political upheavals in Golconda 
resulted in the displacement, by the 1680s, of the Persian mercantile com- 
munity which had dominated Masulipatnam shipping, and that ‘the Persian 
immigrant no longer found himself welcome at Masulipatnam.’!! The 
evidence available from the East India Company records which has been 
set out above indicates that despite these setbacks, the Persians were appa- 
rently resilient enough to-re-emerge with renewed vigour. In fact, as we 
have seen, the Mogul Merchants proved to be more resilient and more 
aggressive than the other mercantile groups of Masulipatnam. In this they 
were, no doubt, partly assisted by the Company’s desire to mollify them; at 
the same time, it was their commercial acumen which enabled them to per- 
ceive the possibilities of turning the situation to their advantage, and to 
display a remarkable and unparalleled staying power. 

The early modern mercantile environment of Masulipatnam has been 
described as a constantly changing scene in which merchant families and 
caste groups appeared and disappeared.!!” The emergence of the Naicks is 


imported as chinoiserle, was not only to cater to the new taste for the ‘onental’, but also to 
compete with Indian goods in the world markets 

13 Graph based on Т.Н Crozier, Collector, Masuhipatnam, to the Board of Revenue, 6 
Apri 1836, MDR, 6318, р. 71, and Г. Goldingham, Collector, Masulipatnam to Board of 
Revenue, 21 November 1836, МРК, 6318, рр 310-12. 

"4 Ibid 

15 В.Т Porter, Collector, Masulipatnam to Collector of Bellary, 30 October 1849, MDR, 
6402, p. 213. 

16 Subrahmanyam, ‘Persians, Pilgnms and Portuguese’. 
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an example of this, while the persistence of the Mogul Merchants is а refu- 
tation of this proposition. Indeed it can be argued that on the whole, the 
merchants of Masulipatnam, chay-goods traders as well as those who dealt 
in chintz, survived through all the vicissitudes of the economic and political 
changes. Elsewhere in India, merchant groups appear gradually to have 
lost their economic power, yielding place to other groups like gumas- 
thas.!!8 In Masulipatnam, however, although the East India Company 
made considérable inroads into the merchants’ territory, they remained, 
till the end, an influential and viable, if struggling group. 


18 Bagchi, ‘Merchants and Colonialism’, р. 12 


Surveillance and settlements under 
the Criminal Tribes Act in Madras 


Meena Radhakrishna 


Under a provision of the Criminal Tribes Act which came into force in 
Madras Presidency in 1911, a community could be notified as a Criminal 
Tribe; another provision allowed the police administration to register the 
notified community and bring its members under surveillance. The third 
major provision of the Act empowered the government to confine registered 
Criminal Tribe (CT) members to a settlement. This was built into the Act 
as a part of government’s stated objective to solve its law and order problems 
by separating ‘worst characters’, especially the ‘wandering gangs’ from the 
rest of society. Officially, settlements were meant for extreme cases, and 
where it was absolutely necessary for the protection of life and property. 

This paper examines the working of the Criminal Tribes Act (CTA) in 
Madras Presidency, with special reference to the provisions of the CTA 
allowing the government to notify, register and settle CT members. The 
paper deals mainly with the itinerant trading communities, the so-called 
‘wandering gangs’ like the Koravas, as they were singled out for treatment 
under the CTA. Sections of the Korava community were declared CTs in 
large numbers under the CTA, 1911. This community comprised Koravars 
operating in the Tamil districts, Yerukulas in the Telegu districts, and 
Korachas in the ceded districts. Their declaration as CTs came at a time 
when they were no longer useful to the administration as salt distributors 
and revenue raisers.! i 

The paper is divided into five sections. Section I discusses the notification 
procedure, which relied on the headmen for its operation, and the criteria 
which were adopted for identifying the supposed criminal communities. 
Section II looks into the role of the Salvation Army in developing and 
refining the concept of CT settlements. It describes the official rationale 
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underlying the policy regarding CT settlements, and the reasons for their 
initial rapid growth. Section ПІ describes the reasons for failure of the 
agriculture-based settlements. Section ГУ looks into the surveillance methods 
adopted by the government under the CTA at different points of time, and 
finally, section V discusses some general features of the CT settlements. 


I 


The administration had to identify che allegedly criminal community, notify 
it as a CT and instruct the police station or the headman of the village it 
lived in to make sure that surveillance was being carried out. For identify- 
ing the criminal community which needed surveillance, it was necessary to 
show that there was sufficient ‘reason to believe’ that the community was a 
criminal one—that it was addicted to systeraatic commission of non-bailable 
offences. Registrations of members of the CT were then to be done by first 
class magistrates, if not by the concerned District Magistrate (DM) himself. 

One of the methods followed by the administration to confirm the alleged cri- 
minality of a group for initial notification was dependence on accounts by the 
so-called respectable people of a village. These invariably comprised head- 
men and landlords whose administrative powers were increased in general as a 
result of the recommendations of the Indian Police Commission.? As far as the 
CTA was concerned, the headmen were not only allowed to play a part in 
recommending initial notifications, but also in surveillance of those notified. 

It was clearly in the interests of the landlords to have itinerant communities 
notified especially if they themselves were to be made responsible for 
reporting. The registered members could then form a settled and pliable 
workforce in their fields, always held in check with the threat of prosecution 
(often on false charges of various kinds such as failure to report at a parti- 
cular time). Even if the landlords were not going to be entrusted with the 
responsibility of receiving attendance reports directly, the nexus between 
the landlords and the junior police still allowed ample opportunities for 
achieving more or less similar results. 

Moreover, under the CTA, 1911, the system of surveillance was very 
strict. In eight districts, village officers were instructed to check the presence 
of CT members daily, and village headmen were authorised to report the 
movements of the CT members to the police regularly. This was operation- 
alised by directly linking the provisions of the CTA with the expanded 
powers of the headmen. Under rules framed regarding section 10, a CT 
member could not leave the village either temporarily or permanently, 


2 Government of India, Report of the Indian Police Commission, 1902-1903, Government 
Central Press, Simla, 1904, paras 34-51. “The headman ..was nearly always drawn from the domi- 
nant landholding caste in the area’ Christopher Baker, ‘Madras Headmen’ in К М Chaudhuri 
and Clive J. Dewey, Economy and Society: Essays т Indian Economic and Social History, 
OUP, Delhi, 1979, p 35. 
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unless he had first obtained a certificate from the headman. On arrival in 
another village, he was to present himself to the headman there, and show 
him the certificate to prove his credentials.> Failure to do so would qualify 
as a further offence under the Act. The concerned individual could also be 
accused of having absconded in order to commit a crime. The unlimited 
power in the hands of the headmen can thus be easily imagined, especially 
in the case of migrant communities who needed to move from one village 
to another all the time in order to practise what remained of their trade. 
Rules existed about notifying their change of residence and they were to 
report to Неадтеп (or to the police) of each village through which they 
passed.‘ This served to multiply the potential for misuse of power. In general, 
it was recognised that the attendance system was used as a means of oppres- 
sion by the village headman.° 

In some districts, the names of the registered CT members were also 
entered in the ‘known depredators’ register, even if daily checking by village 
officers was not expected.® Because of this kind of surveillance, section 10 
could be used by village headmen for their own purposes. The movements 
of CT communities could be restricted by directing the registered CT 
members to report at fixed, short intervals at a specified place.” The headman, 
almost always a landlord, could in this way benefit by having, in close proxi- 
mity, a number of CT members who were dependent on his patronage for 
finding work. If the movements were restricted, so were the work opport- 
unities in a restricted area. 

Identification of the communities to be notified was itself not simple in 
the case of itinerant communities. This genuine problem allowed the admini- 
stration to often condone arbitrary criteria to identify alleged criminal 
communities. 

The criteria that the administration came to apply to the communities to 
be notified were based on the blood relationship of individuals with both 
those CT members who had convictions in their names, and with those 
already notified. The community members were naturally related to each 


3 Judl. GO 896, 8.5.1913 

4 PWL GO 2303L, 10.9.1931. Once an itinerant community was notified and covered by 
section 10, most of the convictions under the CTA would be under section 22—failure to 
abide by the conditions of the pass given to registered members. These included visiting only 
those places which were mentioned ın the pass and not exceeding the time limit tor which the 
pass was granted Home, GO 7949, 8 12.1937. Such convictions would take place in the case 
of itinerant communities in large numbers because of the nature of their expeditions. 

5 У. Raghaviah, The Problem of Criminal Tribes, Akhil Bharatiya Adim-Jati Sevak Sangh 
(BASS), Delhi, n.d., foreword by B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 

$ Guntur was one of the two districts where the surveillance was the strictest. 

7 PWL GO 2008 L, 21.12.1926; PWL GO 1803L, 26.9.1927. This procedure was declared 
Шера! by the Advocate General in 1925. The only legal way in which movements of a CT 
community could be restricted to a specific area was by formation of a CT settlement under 
one of the sections of the CTA. This required permission of the Government of India 
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other as they intermarried. Since a large part of the community was still 
itinerant, they had many opportunities for forming kinship relations over a 
large geographical area. The procedure led to innumerable cases of Korava 
communities being declared CTs.8 

Administratively speaking, the merit of this criterion was that once a 
notification was issued, it was the basis for a number of fresh notifications. 
A scrutiny of these notifications shows that there were two categories evolved 
by the administration for identifying CTs. One identified a particular group 
by its relatively fixed camping place, and another by the group’s current 
profession. These, for the sake of convenience, can be termed ‘category by 
residence’ and ‘category by profession’ respectively. 

The category by residence allowed ample scope for flexibility as far as 
itinerant communities were concerned. These communities were continually 
moving from one part of the Presidency to another during large parts of the 
year. They would camp in a particular place, and either stay on for some 
time, or move on in pursuit of their trade in coastal salt and other items. In 
other words, a camp residence adopted by an itinerant community was 
never the same over a period of time.’ 

The category by residence led to administrative groupings like Salem 
Melurnad Koravars, Nawabpeta Korachas, Gandarvakottai Koravars and 
so on. The power inherent in the use of this category lay in the fact that any 
group of Koravas could be identified with any camp, especially if the group 
in question had merely halted in the concerned area. ! 

The second category for the purpose of notifications chosen by the admini- 
stration was defined by a group’s current profession. Under this came 
communities like Uppu Koravars (salt sellers), Dabbai Korachas (makers 
of bamoo products), Inji Koravars (ginger sellers), Kal Koravars (stone 


8 Some communities who were declared CTs in this manner were Dabbai Korachas of 
North Arcot, PWL GO 1538L, 18.6.1928; Uppu Koravars of North Arcot, PWL GO 2359L, 
25.9.1928; Chengampoondi Koravars of North Arcot, PWL 2633, 16.9.1929; Uppu Koravars 
of Dharmapuri, Judl. (Police) GO 646, 16 9.1929, Koravars of Madras city, PWL GO 
1972-73L, 6 9.1927; Uppu Koravars of Coimbatore, Home GO 1349, 31.3.1937. 

? The camping period would naturally be affected by weather conditions, (they would not 
sell salt during the rain), the time of the year (the grain harvest was of crucial importance as 
they often bartered salt for grain), the availability of casual work (they could work temporarily 
as agricultural workers) and by other factors such as the availability of date-palm leaves and 
bamboo іп a particular area, for the itinerant communities were often basket- and mat-makers 
Difficulties posed by the terrain may have been another factor (the community used only 
asses and bullocks for transporting their merchandise), for sales were done primarily in the 
interior villages where trade through wheel traffic could not compete. 

10 The situation prevailing about category by residence was apparent in this perplexed 
communication regarding Salem Melurnad Koravars: ‘There seems to be something 
wrong...all the (2800 persons registered so far) are Koravars, but they are probably not all 
Koravars of the class originally intended’. DM, Salem to Inspector General of Police, 
Madras, Judi. GO 1205, 10.5 1916 
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breakers) and so on. The scope of the category could be widened almost 
without any limit by the fact that at any given point in time, the itinerant 
communities could not rely on one single profession as the sole means of 
livelihood. As a result, Uppu Koravars would be selling a variety of other 
things at different times of the year in various places in the Presidency. 

Such a category allowed the administration to issue notifications of the 
following type: ‘Uppu Koravars styled Kal Koravars, Kal Oddars, Kal-inji 
Koravars or Dabbai Koravars in Tanjore district (are) to be declared 
CTs’. Such notifications thus allowed every Koravar, who at any point in 
time was engaged in these professions, to be potentially notifiable. 

The most important point to be noted is that the two categories—by 
residence and profession—could be made to interlock and serve each other 
by the overall criterion of blood relationship between a particular group 
and those convicted or notified. Hence, endlessly open in themselves, stretch- 
ing across districts and linguistic regions, the groups of people classified 
under one category could be used to implicate in crime groupings under 
another. Thus, Kal Koravars, Inji Koravars and Dabbai Koravars of Trichino- 
poly could be notified as they were related to Salem Melurnad Koravars of 
Salem already notified.!? It may be noted that a blood relationship between 
any two groupings did not need to be proven; it just had to be asserted to 
set off a chain of notifications.4 


п 


Apart from the identification of the groups to be notified, there remained 
the problem of showing the criminality of the members in order to bring 
them under surveillance.'* The solution was, to a large extent, facilitated 
by considering the notifiable group’s blood relationship with convicted or 
notified members as itself evidence of their own criminality. In addition, 
there were several rules of thumb on which the British Indian administration 
came to rely to prove the criminality of a group. 


П Home GO 4932, 15.9.1939. Interestingly, the term Kal Oddars was also applied to this 
particular group, though (w)oddars themselves were a separate stone-breaking community, 

12 PWL СО 225L, 26.2.1929. Salam Melurnad Koravars were themselves notified as they 
were supposed to have notified relations in some taluks of Coimbatore. Judl. СО 1500, 30 
June 1915. 

В Judi. GO 1895, 13.8.1915; Judi. GO 1890, 27.7 1916; PWL GO 11901, 2.6.1932; PWL 
GO 1538L, 18.6.1928; PWL GO 2359L, 25.9.1928, PWL GO 2633, 16 9.1929; Judl. (Police) 
GO 646, 16.9 1929, PWL GO 1972-73L, 6 9.1927; Home GO 1349, 31 3.1937. 

14 Tt has been argued that the division of groups into those that were pliable and those that 
were resistant became the epistemological basis of the classification as criminal of whole 
groups by the Bntish. Shail Mayaram, ‘Crimimality or Community? Alternative Constructions 
of the Mev Narrative of Darya Khan’, Contributions to Indian Soctology (n.s.), 25, 1 (1991), 
p. 59. 
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The ‘wandering nature’ of the community in itself could be considered to 
be proof of its criminality. 5 Hence, while making out a case for the ‘danger- 
ousness’ of a community, it would be emphasised that they ‘do not lead a 
settled life’ or that ‘they always move from place to place for the ostensible 
purpose of their trade’.!° While implying that wandering communities were 
all criminal, the administration could also use the fact of their being settled 
as definite proof of their criminal propensities. Thus while the wandering 
nature of the trading communities was a good reason to declare them as 
CTs, it would also be the fact that ‘the gang...had a permanent habitation. 
This fact very much aggravates their criminality and should therefore be 
taken into account. It affords an additional justification to apply...CTA to 
them’.!7 

Another proof of criminality was the actual number of convictions in the 
names of the individuals to be notified. Convictions which were considered 
were generally under the security sections of the Indian Penal Code, meant 
to prevent crime. Large numbers of Koravas had convictions under these 
sections. The administration knew that in the case of Koravas, the order to 
furnish security was tantamount to a sentence of imprisonment as they 
were never financially in a position to furnish the security.!8 Convictions 
were thus easily acquired by itinerant communities under the security sections. 
These were in no way -proof of criminal tendencies. 

Such convictions would be used even if they were decades 014.1 More- 
over, the assertion that the Koravar was a more formidable criminal than 
was evident from the records seemed to absolve the police entirely from 
producing concrete evidence of ап individual’s criminality.” Sometimes, it 
would be cryptically stated that convictions would haye been more numerous 
but for the kinds of crimes the Koravars committed.” 


15 И has been pointed out that ‘the myth of the nomad...hasa darker side in which the nomad 
is perceived almost as the devil incarnate. (This myth) has been used more than once in colonial 
and even їп post-colonial times by politicians as a means with which to manipulate public ортоп’ 
A.M. Khazanov, Nomads and the Outside World, Cambridge, 1983, p. 2. 

‚ 6 Home GO 4932, 15.9.1939; PWL GO 2633, 16.9.1929; PWL GO 225L, 26.1.1929. 

Note by Deputy IGP regarding Togamala: Koravars of Tnchinopoly, Judl. GO 1193, 
18.6.1913. The significance of the phrase ‘permanent habitation’ lay in its implication of the 
consolidation of a life of crime, with the insinuation of regular contact with criminals and so on. 

18 Judi. GO 850, 15.4 1914. 

19 The Koravars notified and later sent to work in the Parrys’ factory were deemed to have 
had a criminal record, albeit 31 years old. Judi. GO 2494, 12.10.1915. 

70 Chengamoondi Koravars of North Arcot, and Uppu Koravars of Coimbatore were regi- 
stered because they were strongly suspected in cases of house-breakings, though the police could 
not produce evidence PWL GO 2633, 16.9.1929; Home GO 1349, 31.3.1937. Of the Uppu 
Koravars of Dharmapuri taluk, Salem it was said that their ‘crimmality cannot be judged by 
convictions alone...they are a dangerous sect always addicted to спе”. Judi. (Police) GO 646, 
10.12.1924 

21 Ноте (Judl.) GO 1834-35, 1.9 1917 
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Again, traditional social practices of the community would be cited as 
evidence of criminality. Prevalence of the custom of bride-price led the 
administration to allege that these communities bought female children 
who were then married off to the boys. The system of polygamous relation- 
ships among men and women almost Іей to the charge of prostitution 
except that it was noted that ‘though morality among themselves does not 
exist, по woman will yield to the temptation of an outsider’.” The admini- 
stration often referred to the women of the community as ‘so-called 
wives’. These instances of supposed criminal behaviour would be cited in 
all seriousness while making out cases for the criminality of a community.” 

Sometimes, the police administration would notify a group as criminal 
because of its alleged insolence. The Superintendent of Police, Tinnevelly, 
while making out a case for the criminality of Koravars cited the fact that 
they had adopted a system of ranking among themselves, clearly as a 
parody of the police administration. He was piqued by the fact that one 
was called Inspector, another Sub-inspector and so on. ‘This alone shows 
what class of persons they are’, һе complained.» 

Above all, indiscriminate notifications under the CTA were due to the 
fact that the bulk of the registrations was done by Inspectors of Police. This 
was despite instructions from the government that CTA registrations 
should be done only by first class magistrates, if not by the District Magi- 
strate himself. Even after the work was assigned to the sub-divisional 
magistrates, they registered, without question, everybody put up before 
them. Within the administration itself, it was recognised that in many cases 
of registration of Yerukulas, for instance, there was very scanty evidence 
of association with criminal groups, and often, none at all. 

The problems was exacerbated by the pressure on the middle level police 
to produce results under the newly instituted CTA. It was confided to the 
government that ‘...there was a departmental “boom” in the gang business 


2 Judl. GO 1193, 18.6.1913, Note by Deputy IGP. 

B Judi. GO 1890, 27.7.1916. 

24 When опе such community was being charged, the police administration forgot to take 
into account its economic status, one of their watchwords denoting respectability. Thus the 
community which was referred to as buying female children, and having no morality, owned 
cattle worth Rs. 1600, and 182 acres of dry land, but being admittedly ‘comparatively wealthy’ 
did not retrieve the situation. Judi. GO 1193, 18.6.1913. 

Z Judl. GO 2494, 12.10.1915. This alleged insolence ıs ın line with what James C. Scott has 
called everyday forms of resistance to authorities by those who are powerless. Weapons of the 
Weak, Yale University Press, New Haven and London, 1985, p. xvi. 

% Home (J) GO 2194, 6.9.1916, Guntur DM to Under Secretary to Government, Home 
(J) Department; Nellore DM to Secretary to Government, Law (G) Department, Law (G) 
GO 2, 2.1.1922. Incidentally, while recognising the injustice of the registrations, the Guntur 
DM felt that ‘it was no use crying over spilt milk’ as far as cancellation of such registrations 
was concerned. 
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at this time and each Inspector vied with his fellow in sending in lists of les 
miserables to be added to the Superintendent’s register’ .2” 

All these notifications were possible because section 3 itself only required 
‘reason to believe’ on the part of the local governments that the community 
in question was criminal; the administration chose to ignore the second 
half of the requirement viz., the notifiable community’s addiction to syste- 
matic commission of non-bailable offences. The CTA could now be employed 
by any one who had both a vested interest in notifying a particular group, 
and had influence with the authorities. 


ш 


The CTA laid down а gradual scheme of notification, registration, report- 
ing and restriction of movements; and only as a last and most drastic step, 
settlement. In actual fact, notifications/registrations were often done in the 
initial phases of the operation of the Act, so that the members thus notified 
could be confined to settlements already in existence. This was in absolute 
violation of the principle laid down by the CTA that settlements were to be 
formed for ‘extreme cases’ among those notified and registered, and were 
for those found to be ‘incorrigible’-—those on whom the effect of reporting 
to the authorities over a period of time had not been a deterrent as far as 
commission of crime was concerned. As a senior officer pointed out, once 
the first step was taken, all steps were sought to be applied.” 

The idea of CT settlements was first mooted in 1868 when the CTA of 
1871 was being considered. They were conceived on the same lines as those 
attempted by the Thuggee and Dacoity Department in the 1830s in the 
north.*? When the new CTA was being considered by the British admini- 
stration, there was not much enthusiasm shown about the existing settle- 
ments. The northern policy was perceived to have been a failure, as the 
success of the settlement seemed to depend on the degree of enthusiasm 
shown by individual officers.* 

Deemed to be relatively more successful were settlements run by mission- 
ary organisations, with some government assistance. Settlements managed 
by the London Mission in Madras Presidency and by the Salvation Army in 
the north were among these. The existence of these settlements influenced, to 
some extent, government’s policy towards settlements for CTs: 


7 Home (J) GO 2194, 6.9.1916, Guntur DM to Under Secretary to Government, Home 
(J) Department. 

28 PWL СО 2008L, 21.12.1926 

2 Judi. СО 1071, Back nos. 51-53, 10.8.1870. In fact, the CTA itself was a result of ‘cer- 
tain leaps of legal logic’ provided by the thuggee precedent. Sandria B. Freitag, ‘Crime in the 
Social Order of Colomal North India’, Modern Asian Studies, 25, 2 (1991), р. 244 

* Report of the Indian Police Commission, 1902-03, рага 137 
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The Salvation Army had been functioning in India since 1882.3! Their 
work seems to have been intensified in the years preceding the institution 
of the 1911 CTA. In 1908, three years before the new CTA came into 
operation, the Salvation Army was entrusted with work among the Doms, 
numbering thousands, in Gorakhpur in the United Provinces.*? Their aim 
apparently was ‘the transformation of CTs to decent, law abiding citizens’. 

After the initiation of the Gorakhpur settlement, the Salvation Army 
took up work with two more communities, also in the United Provinces. 
The Punjab government followed the example of the United Provinces in 
inviting the Salvation Army to ‘undertake another experiment in Crimino- 
curology’, with a thousand young men of the Borstal Prison in Lahore.* It 
was planned by the Salvation Army to provide an Industrial Home for 
them. (Industrial Homes merely meant work for the settlers in factories). 

It appears that the Salvation Army was instrumental in the inclusion of 
the provision regarding CT settlements in the 1911 CTA. While the new 
CTA was in the process of being finalised, at least on two occasions, the 
Viceroy himself had been approached by the Salvation Army with definite 
proposals regarding CT ѕеетепіѕ.35 William Booth, founder of the 
Salvation Army, pointed out that 150,000 police personnel and 700,000 
village watchmen had to be deployed to keep in check the criminal population 
of India, numbering three to four million While he ‘would not advocate 
any relaxation of the vigilance of the present system of suppression, (he) 
would strongly urge that side by side with repression and punishment a 
system of reformation and employment should be introduced’. 

The idea of reformation which related directly to the mutability of 
human nature was, in fact, the crucial rationalisation for missionary presence 
in India. This idea was now being sought to be enshrined in the concept of 
CT settlement itself. The earlier understanding of CTs as hereditary and 
incorrigible criminals had already been abandoned by the administration.» 
CT settlements could be the apparatus through which the criminals had to 
pass, with a missionary agency in charge, before they could return to 
society, corrected and transformed. 

On the eve of the finalisation of the CTA, settlements in the vicinity of, 
and in the service of factory managements already existed, helping the 


31 Bernard Watson, A Hundred Years War, Hodder and Stonghton, London; р 147. 

X Ibid ‚р 142. 

* Solveig Smith, By Love Compelled, Salvationist Publishing. London, 1981, р 103 

У Social Problems in Solution, Papers read by Salvation Army officials at the International 
Social Council, London, Salvation Army Press, 1921, p 130. 

* William Booth to Governor-General-in-Council. 2 8.1910, Stuart. Acting Chief 
Secretary to Government of Madras to Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1 4 1911 Judl. GO 2000, 3 12 1912 

% Meena Radhakrishna, ‘The Criminal Tnbes Act in Madras Presidency’. pp 274-75 
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government to crystallise its new concept of CT settlements. The admini- 
stration could rely on the Salvation Army’s assurance that the organisation 
already had considerable experience in dealing with factory officials in 
connection with the employment of settlers.” Work on wasteland to make 
it cultivable could be the basis of the agricultural settlements, and here also 
the Salvation Army had shown itself capable of making settlers work on 
wasteland.” The confidence with which William Booth pointed to the success 
of settlements already run by the Salvation Army in the northern provinces 
appears to have overcome earlier official scepticism. In fact, the prestige of 
the Salvation Army with the government was such that very soon, one of 
Salvation Army’s influential officers, Booth Tucker, was going to be awarded 
with a Kaiser-I-Hind by the Viceroy in recognition of his services with 
сита. There is, thus, no doubt about the credentials of the Salvation 
Army vis-a-vis the government as far as their work with supposedly criminal 
communities was concerned. 

It is not surprising that the Salvation Army was in a position to press for 
inclusion of the provision regarding CT settlements in the 1911 CTA. With 
powerful economic interests also favouring transformation of ‘Indian char- 
acteristics,’ the Salvation Army was able to wield considerable influence ir 
British Indian administrative circles.“ There was also the additional factor 
of the Salvation Army’s powerful position in early twentieth century social 
life in England.“ 

Harold Stuart, later member of the Governor’s Council, Madras, was instru- 
mental in bringing the Salvation Army to the Presidency. The Salvation Army 
claimed that it was the success of their work in United Provinces and the Punjab 
which impressed Stuart, who invited them to start operations in Madras. 


IV 


Once the provision for CT settlements was incorporated into the CTA, the 


37 f, Booth Tucker, Мики Fauy or 40 years with the Salvation Army in India and Ceylon, 
Marshall Brothers, London, n d., p. 224 

38 From 1908 onwards, a chain of agricultural settlements had been established by the govern- 
ment all over north India and these had been managed by the Salvation Army. Bernard 
Watson, A Hundred Years’ War, р. 142: 

39 Smith, By Love Compelled, р 111 

4 Enc Stokes in his discussion of the beginning of the missionary activity in India mentions 
that on its own, the Evangelical movement would have had comparatively little political 
importance The fact that и stood for an ultimate transformation of Indian society brought и. 
however, into alliance with other tmportant political currents Their belief was that human 
nature was changeable, and the policy of ‘assimilation’ put forward by them was grasped by 
the free traders A large measure of freedom was won for the missionary enterprise in the 
Charter Act of 1813. The English Utilitarrans and India, OUP, Delhi, 1982, рр 29-39. 

4l Ргештипагу research shows that the Salvation Army was emerging as an influential organı- 
sation during the period See Appendix at the end of the article. 
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official statement about CT settlements was made public. The objective of ` 
a settlement was stated to be the reformation of.CT members, not merely 
their segregation or confinement. A religious or philanthropic body was 
needed to run these settlements, it was asserted. The government proposed 
that the management of CT settlements was to fall as little as possible in 
the hands of the police (recognised to be a directly coercive branch of the 
administration) who had no training for this work, and who would inspire 
further distrust in the CT members. 

Missionary organisations were preferred because they were expected to 
provide continuity in the work of reclamation; were going to be economical 
considering the small remuneration expected by a skilled staff; would be 
confident enough to operate independently of the police and the admini- 
stration, and their missionary zeal for the project would be an additional 
qualification. A settlement was to be run by such an organisation, with the 
active support of both the district administration and the police. The 
managing agency would be in charge of the day to day affairs of the settle- 
ment, and a deputy IGP of the general ѕирегуіѕіоп.42 

An official press communique stated that a CT settlement was to reform 
its inmates by inducing them to lead a settled life—‘to break them of their 
idle, vicious and restless habits by regular discipline, by removing the 
temptation...to drink, arid by holding out hopes of an independent life as 
farmer or artificer’.*? ‘Restless habits’ was a special reference to the itinerant 
nature of the trading communities. 

As mentioned earlier, the settlements were meant for ‘worst characters, 
especially wandering gangs’. Hence, by policy, itinerant communities were 
singled out for settling.“ Penal settlements were to be considered for those 
not amenable to tact and pressure. 

Operations under the CTA fell into two categories: action against the 
itinerant communities through the Salvation Army and action against settled 
communities through the police.* The initiative to form settlements for 
itinerant communities was thus left in the hands of the Salvation Army. 

The settlements grew quickly. This was for a number of reasons. First, 
there were members of the itinerant communities who entered the settle- 
ments purely to avoid police harassment. For instance, a large group of 
grain-trading Yerukulas of Guntur district used to camp near the Stuart- 
puram settlement site in Guntur town. In 1913, when the police became more 
active as a result of the new CTA, they ‘took shelter’ under the Salvation 


4? Government of Madras, Note showing the Progress made in the Settlement of Criminal 
Tribes in the Madras Presidency up to January, 1925, Madras, 1926 (Hereafter, Note 1925) 

3 Revenue GO 559, 8.3 1920. 

+ Recommendations of Delhi Conference on CTs Home (J) GO 3000, 3.12 1920, Judi GO 
2764, 23.11 1916. 

45 The War Cry, London, June, 1913 (The War Cry was a newsletter of the Salvation Army) 

4 Judi СО 2000, 3 12.1912 
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Army and were put into the Stuartpuram settlement.“ Further, as des- 
cribed earlier, under the security sections of the Indian Penal Code an 
individual could be sent to jail if he failed to furnish security. Members 
of the itinerant communities, faced with the choice of either going to a 
settlement or a prison, preferred to go to a settlement. Apart from such 
cases, any member of a CT community would be interned in a settlement if 
he was reported to be a ‘bad character’, often on the dubious testimony of 
headmen/landlords. 

Settlements grew for still another reason. According to the official defini- 
tion, persons who were associates of criminals were anyway to be put into 
settlements; unofficially, so were persons related to them. This meant that 
the whole family was put in, if one member—always a male—was alleged 
to be a criminal.® The men at least had convictions in their names even 
if there was doubt about their actual guilt: the women were ordinary 
members of their families, with no record of crime. 

In fact, the question of confining the children of settlers to CT settle- 
ments had been considered by the administration, and the CTA allowed 
the local governments to separate children from their parents, and bring 
them up in a ‘more wholesome atmosphere’. The question of women’s 
confinement to settlements was taken for granted, and there is no evidence 
of any controversy on this matter. This happened invariably in the case of 
all the settlements of Madras Presidency, and possibly of British India. 
This policy was a result of the perception that a criminal was more effectively 
reformed in the company of his family. In fact, when a settler was’sent to a 
‘penal’ settlement, it was officially recommended that his wife and small 
children accompany һіт.5! (The conditions at penal settlements were even 
harsher as they were for what were called incorrigible CT members; the 
families were also subjected to the same conditions.) 

It was precisely because of these measures that a settlement like Sita- 
nagaram which existed in a small way before the CTA came into operation, 
could now provide the Salvation Army with a large number of charges 
under their control. As Booth Tucker said, ‘Our work in Madras was started 
(late), but has quickly forged ahead of other Presidencies and provinces. 
Nowhere in India have the provisions of the CTA been so effectively taken 


47 PWL СО 7111, 5.7 1926. 

4 Judi. СО 850, 15 4 1914 IGP to DM, Tinnevelly 

49 In fact, и was repeated again and again by the police that women were not criminal as far 
as the Yerukula community was concerned. The women, as late as 1913, did not have a single 
case of criminal conviction in their names, and also, ‘did not teach their children to steal" 
Memo on Donga Yerukulas by Deputy IGP, Note, 1925. 

% Home (J) GO 523, 5 3 1917. This subject, however, did raise some controversy The 
Indian Jails Committee (1919-20) observed that they had a ‘humanising and civilising’ effect 
on the parents and should be allowed to stay with them. 

5! Government of India, Report of the Indtan Jails Соттшее, 1919-20, Vol. 1, Report and 
Appendices, Government Central Press, Simla, chapter XXII 
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advantage of as in Майгаѕ’. The Salvation Army officials had, in fact, 
been surprised by the large number of Yerukulas who were suddenly brought 
to them as settlers. ‘Indeed so admirable have been the arrangements of 
the Madras district authorities, and the police, for bringing (the Yerukulas) 
in, that we have been somewhat embarrassed with the rain of riches’. 


У 


One of the overall objectives of the government, which also dictated its 
day-to-day administration of the CT settlements, was land reclamation. In 
fact, the entire set of decisions about the so-called agricultural settlements 
was based on the government’s plans to increase its revenue by turning 
large tracts of wasteland into cultivable land. This could be done by parcelling 
it out to missionary agencies who would get the settlers to work on it for a 
living. (Land was also given to members of the depressed classes with the 
same objective). Over a period of time, once continuous work on the land 
had made it productive, the government could start collecting land revenue 
on it, either by making the cultivators owners, or by leasing the land out to 
them. Thus, the two objectives of reclamation, reformation and rehabilitation 
of certain sections of society on the one hand, and an increase in the 
revenue of the government, on the other, could be achieved simultaneously. 

The public rationale, which knit together these two objectives, based 
itself on the assertion that agriculture was the ‘natural profession’ of 
Indians. It was hoped that ‘by getting the (itinerant communities) to adopt 
a pastoral and agricultural life, their nomadic habits...(would)...be broken’. 
The Salvation Army, on its part agreed and expressed its desire to ‘bring 
up little boys bubbling with crime...in an atmosphere of agriculture’ .°> 

A confidential document, for government’s own use and reference, 
reveals government’s aqtual concerns as far as agricultural settlements 


5 Е. Booth Tucker, Criminocurology of the Indian Criminal and what to do with him—A 
Report of the Work of the Salvation Army among the Criminal Tribes, Habituals and Released 
Prisoners in India, Salvation Army, London, n.d ‚р. 58. 

3 To explain the use of the word riches for criminals the Salvation Army officials said, ‘To 
others, they may hardly appear in the light of riches, but to us each one bears the image and 
supersubscniption of the Divine Mint’. 

5 Judi. GO 2205, 10.10.1914. ‘Carrying out of ordinary rough farm labour 15 an essential 
part of training of ће boys...and will help to leaven the general lump of dirt and criminality 
which the Koravars represent’. PWL GO 618L, 10.3.1932. 
Where CT settlements were not possible, land could be reclaimed by the government by putting 
the CT members to work on unfinished tank or well work, or by employing them as irrigation 
workers. They could also be given swamp land to reclaim. Judi. GO 520, 2.3 1914, Judl. GO 
1405, 12.7.1913. While making out proposals for the ambitious Korava Reclamation Scheme, 
involving 10,000 Koravars, land reclamation was posed as an important incentive for the 
administration to spend money. PWL GO 1072L, 27.3 1929. 

$5 Government of Madras, Administration Report of Stuartpuram Settlement, 1917, Madras 
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were сопсегпей. At the Kavali settlement in Nellore, it had been planned 
that 950 acres of forest land would be cleared for agricultural purposes, 
with tools for work and funds for drilling wells provided by the govern- 
тепї.5 At Aziznagar settlement in North Arcot, it was noted with some 
anxiety that ‘the work of opening up the lands was not pushed on with, and 
no’ regular work at the land was insisted on, with the result that after two 
years of work, only 100 acres (had) been opened up’.*’ It was noted of this 
settlement that progress was painfully slow due to the settlers being treated 
with too much leniency. “There has been too much loafing allowed and 
the progress made in reclaiming the land has been very slow’.*8 In other 
words, the progress of the settlement itself was identified with progress in 
land reclamation. 

‘As far as proclaimed policy towards agricultural settlements was con- 
cerned, land was to be given by the government, to the missionary organi- 
sation free of assessment, and the organisation was to be, operationally, 
owner of the land. Small plots of land were to be then parcelled out to 
families of settlers, who were to be tenants of the organisation. A rent 
would be charged, to be used for covering the expenses of the settlement. 
If any family was found to be neglecting the land, it was to be put on hard 
labour, such as breaking stones and digging earth, and the land was to be 
given away to another family. While land was not to be made over to a 
family immediately, lest it be alienated, in due course of time a раќа was, 
to be given to the family who had proved, by its good conduct and con- 
tinuous hard work, its fitness to own it. This desirable end, the government 
reasoned, would ensure an honest means of livelihood for the settlers, and 
the task of the criminals’ reformation would then be complete. The govern- 
ment were the final judges of when that appropriate time had come, in 
what share the pattas were to be given, and to which settlers. 

Under one of the rules of the CTA (rule 37), settlers in agricultural 
settlements were to carry out such tasks for the purpose of improving the 
land or of growing a crop as might be ordered by the managers.® In places 
where the settlers rebelled, the “Gospel of Compulsion’ could be used by 
the agency in charge. 

The schemes to reclaim land and run agricultural settlements failed for a 
number of reasons. The settlers were not from peasant backgrounds, the 
tools were too primitive, and the quality of land too poor.® These reasons 


% Home (Judl.) GO 523, 5.3 1917. 

5 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

9 Note, 1925 

® PWL GO 2008L, 21.12.1926 

61 Report on Madanpalli settlement, The War Cry, June, 1913. 

€ Home GO 3953, 20.7.1939; Law (General) GO 2030, 17.6.1926; Judl. GO 1533, 14.7.1914. 
The Salvation Army found it very tedious 
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substantially contributed to the failure of the schemes. More importantly, 
the hitherto itinerant communities resented being forcibly settled on land, 
and they did not share the government’s view that ‘ownership of land was a 
means of acquiring self-respect’. 

Apart from this, the wages given in the agricultural settlements to settlers 
for cultivating land owned by the managing agency were less than they got 
as agricultural workers outside.® As tenants, they also had to pay a substantial 
rent.“ Moreover, the agricultural settlements would often grow ощу com- 
mercial crops like Cambodia cotton, tobacco, sugarcane, groundnuts, 
mulberries, mangoes and coconuts.® If settlers had to buy rice from out- 
side, proper wages and a reasonable rent were crucial. 

The most crucial reason for the failure of the agricultural settlements, 
however, was active opposition by the landlords to the whole scheme of 
settling the landless on land. There were a number of protests when the 
settlements were being planned, and large tracts of assessment-free land 
were granted to the settlement authorities, mostly missionary agencies. For 
instance, when the Salvation Army was given land to run the Stuartpuram 
settlement, it sparked off an agitation by landholders in the surrounding 
areas as land, when suitably irrigated, was extremely valuable. Numerous 
petitions flooded the government, protesting against the proposal.” 

The reasons for the protest soon became clear even to the administration. 
When the vociferous protest by the Guntur landlords against the Yerukula 
settlement was being discussed within the administration, it was remarked 
that the ‘monied folk of Bapatla (had) counted...on buying the (swamp) 


To convert them into good cultivators industrious... 

To work on land they were forced and could not be induced 
Though driven like a flock of sheep, the first crop failed... 
No crowbars no proper spade and no physical strength 

So work turned out did not reach the desired length. 


М.С. Tiruvenkata Achariar, History of the Azznagar Settlement, Dass Press, Viriddhachalam, 
1926, pp. 2, 13. It was revealed by the author, who took over the management of the 
settlement after the Salvation Army failed to produce results, that to cultivate 700 acres of 
land, only 40 pairs of bulls were available, р. 15 
63 ‘The wages distributed never reached per day annas four 

What could they do? as to live 

they wanted much more’ 

(ibid ). 

‘The commandant has a fat rent roll ..’ it was reported of a settlement managed by the 
Salvation Army in the north. The Times of тай, 9.12.1921 quoted in Tucker, Мики Fauj or 
40 years, p. 219. Interestingly, this fact was quoted as evidence of a successfully run settlement. 

6 Home GO 1486, 24.6.1918 The income from this range of commercial crops was 
probably the major reason why the Salvation Army wanted to retain charge of the produce of 
the settlement. 

& According the Salvation ’Amny, the price was Rs. 1,000 per acre. Tucker, Мика Рац] or 
40 years, p. 232. 

6 Ibid., р. 233; The Hindu, Madras, 2.8.1915. 
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land at cheap rates and rack-renting the actual cultivator whenever a crop 
could be raised’.® This, in fact, is precisely what some ‘outsiders’ were also 
planning to do, and sections of the administration were not at all averse to 
the idea. This is exactly what the protest by the landlords was about. 

While talking of settling Trichinopoly Togamalai Koravars, Stuart, 
Member of Council, had the following proposal which he felt the government 
should ‘gladly accept’. An individual who had approached him proposed to 
take 600 acres of land, develop it for wet cultivation, build homes for the 
settlers, and employ them as workers, of course on terms to be approved 
by the government. As a reward for their good conduct, he would gradually 
make them tenants of small holdings at the rents prevailing in the neighbour- 
hood. He would thus save the government all the initial expenditure which 
they had normally to incur in starting settlements of that kind because of 
the cost of land reclamation, and he would in return get the land for nothing 
instead of buying it at an auction. 

There are a number of points which need to be noted ‘here. The scheme 
was proposed ds a criminal settlement, and the settlers were to be employed 
as workers; subject to all the rules and restrictions of the CTA. The proposer 
of the scheme was to make the workers tenants only as a reward for good 
conduct, and presumably, the reward-worthiness of the conduct was for him 
to judge in his capacity as an employer. Even then, the rents were not to be 
fixed by the government, but were to be in accordance with those prevailing 
in the area. The value of the land the proposer was to acquire in this manner 
was enormous, and if he were to get it ‘for nothing’, then the financial 
advantage of the scheme to him would have been very considerable. While 
this plan was dropped, mainly on the grounds that the Public Works Depart- 
ment needed the land in question, it did indicate the willingness of the 
government to parcel out large tracts of land to individuals or organisations 
in keeping with their policy of land reclamation. 

This proposal was kept confidential, but when similar proposals were 
being actively considered by the government, the news of their consideration 
reached the landlord sections and there was an uproar.” The proposals had 
to be dropped subsequently. 

The protest by the landlords was in a large measure due to the fear of 
losing the services of the CT members as agricultural workers on their own 


Letter from Guntur DM to Stuart, Member of Council, 20.3.1915 in Judl. GO 2509, 
14.10.1915. 

® Home (Judl.) GO 2028, 28.9.1917. The likely price was stated to be Rs. 400 an acre, 
exclusive of the value of trees and scrub jungle. 

One of the subjects of attack was an individual who wanted to open a CT settlement for 
Yenadis ın the name of the Church Panchayat. Memonal from résidents of Bapatla to Governor- 
General-in-Council, 2 2.1915 in Judi. GO 2509, 14.10.1915. Another proposal was from the 
American Baptist Mission who wanted to be in charge of a CT settlement under the name of 
Bapatla Cooperative Association Ltd. Judi. GO 155, 22.1.1914. 
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land.7! There were representations to the government alleging that there 
was not sufficient work for the inmates of Stuartpuram, implying that there 
were employers outside who should be allowed to employ them.” Essentially, 
the problem was that, as shown in section I, village headmen as landlords 
were used to extracting free forced labour from CT members. Agricultural 
operations on landlords’ land suffered if too many settlements restricting 
the labour force were formed in the area. This was about the time when 
emigration to Ceylon was also allegedly affecting agricultural work in the 
Presidency as a whole.” 

It is important to note here the difference in approach of the landlords to 
the declaration of communities as CTs, and to their actual confinement in 
settlements. The landlords could use the provisions regarding notification 
and surveillance for their own purposes, but establishment of settlements 
was not welcomed by them. 

Opposition to agricultural settlements run by missionaries was often 
posed on religious grounds. High caste landlords objected to the land recla- 
mation work being entrusted to Christian missionaries, who were inclined 
to look upon conversion as an important factor in the process of reclamation 
of souls.” In reality, as recognised by the administration, the landlords had 
experienced in the past that Hindus of subordinate castes, thus converted, 
ceased to be amenable to earlier pressures, as had happened in the case of 
Malas and Madigas.” 

There was a general awareness growing within the administration that 
there was a certain amount of ill-feeling between the adjoining landlords 
and missionary settlements.”© The result was an accompanying decline in 
enthusiasm about agricultural settlements. 


VI 


Because attitudes towards criminality are culture-bound and contextual, 
changes in perceptions of crime lead to accompanying modification 
in operations of existing institutions.” Modifications in an existing legal 


71 Notes to Jud]. GO 2509, 14.10.1915. Comments by IGP. 

7 Representation to DM, Guntur, ibid. 

73 С.Р. Ramasami Аіуагѕ speech at Tanjore District Conference оп 23.9.1916 District 
Problems, Home Rule Series No. 17, Madras, 1916, р. 30. 

74 PWL GO 1072L, 27.3.1929 Protests over conversions, forced subscriptions towards 
missionary funds, and similar allegations were frequent, and were to continue PWL СО 
1184L, 12.4.1929; PWL GO 380L, 7 2.1929; PWL GO 1390L, 4.5.1929; Home GO 918, 
24.2.1940. 

75 Notes to Judi. GO 2509, 14.10.1915. Comments by IGP. The hostility of the landlords 
sometimes took the form of physical assaults on missionary officials, Tucker, Mukti Fauj or 40 
years, p. 231. 

% PWL СО 268L, 5.2.1927. 

7 Freitag, ‘Crime in the Social Order’, p. 228. 
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enactment—the CTA—can, however, be shown to have taken place not so 
much because of a different perception of crime, or even of criminals, but 
in response to a political imperative. 

Essentially, there were inherent tensions in the relationship between the 
landlords and the British both in the zamindari and ryotwari areas. On the 
one hand, the government needed powerful political allies, and on the 
other, it had to contain them from threatening the authority of the state.”8 
In the north, during the 1857 rebellion, these tensions came to the surface 
in a number of areas. In Madras Presidency, however, such contradictions 
became more obvious during the second decade of the twentieth century, 
with the advance of the national movement. With this new dimension, the 
existing structures, including legal ones, had to be modified to serve 
immediate political needs of the British: changes made in the CTA during 
this period reflect these compulsions. After a decade or so of the operation 
of the CTA, the surveillance policy of the government was beginning to 
shift from dependence on the headmen to direct reliance on the police. 

ln the 1920s, village officers—mostly headmen—had begun to organise 
themselves to protest against government’s plans to reduce their powers 
and many village officer associations were formed. During the non-cooperation 
movement, village officers had given in their resignations in large numbers, 
especially in the Andhra districts. More worrying for the government was 
the fact that during the movement, collection of land revenue became 
increasingly difficult as a consequence of the non-payment of taxes campaign. 
It was found that for this operation, the police had to be deployed in some 
districts.” A serious reappraisal of the role of the police began to take 
place during this period.™ In any case, the policy of allowing the headmen 
to wield power over a large number of CT members would be a misguided 
one, given their shifting political alliance. 

In 1920, in accordance with the Government of India Act, 1919, the 
CTA had been amended so as to substantially delegate authority to local 
governments. The permission of the Governor-General-in—Council was no 
longer required as far as the operations of crucial provisions of the CTA 
were concerned.®! The powers that the local government now had allowed 


% Anand Yang, ‘Between British Raj and Saran Raiyat’ in Peter Robb (ed.) Rural India: 
Land, Power and Society under British Rule, Curzon Press, London, 1983, p. 155, cf. Sanjay 
Nigam, ‘Disciplining and Policing the “criminals by birth”, Part 1’, The Indian Economic and 
Social History Review, 27,2, (1990), pp. 161-63. 

7? Christopher Baker, ‘Madras Headmen’, in K.N. Chaudhary and Clive Dewey (eds.), 
Economy and Society: Essays in Indian Economic and Social History, Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1979, pp. 38-39. 

80 David Arold, Police Power and Colonial Rule, Madras 1859-1947, Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1986, p. 196 

81 Judi. GO 451, 28.6.1926. 
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it to make the required changes in the surveillance policy. The changes 
which were now made were in favour of giving more powers to the police 
administration under the CTA. It was decided that though final responsibility 
for the operation of the CTA would rest on the DM, ‘the initiative [would] 
be with the police department, whose views and advice [would] no doubt 
largely influence the course taken by the DM’. 

New rules under the CTA were devised in 1925. The Advocate General 
now declared those rules as illegal which had hitherto allowed headmen to 
restrict the movements of a СТ community by reporting at short, fixed 
intervals. According to the new rules, CT members were required to report 
only once a week, and the village headmen were not required to keep a 
register of those reporting .® 

In the initial phase, it was considered judicious to shift the powers to the 
police in a graduated way. The first step was to set into motion a process by 
which the police administration was as empowered аз the landlords.* In 
other words, the landlords were no longer, as in the earlier period, the 
primary means of surveillance. In due course, though headmen still needed 
to be informed by CT members who changed their residence, the more 
crucial reporting of movements by CT members was now to be done at the 
police station or outpost. Only if such a station or outpost did not exist was 
the headman to receive the reports.® 

The administration, however, did not wish to alienate those landlords 
who were still supportive of British rule in India. To benefit such individuals, 
the government instituted the ‘patron system’. Under this, ‘locally influential’ 
individuals were to give employment to CT members and keep an eye on 
their conduct. This system gave a great deal of power to the patrons, as 
they were to act as probation officers, and decide whether the concerned 
CT members were required to continue to report or not. This system, 
however, was claimed to be unsuccessful as ‘supply of suitable patrons was 
totally inadequate’.© The government also instructed individual landlords 
to employ CT members as an ‘ameliorative measure’.®’ This facility was 
not as-institutionalised as the requirement of frequent reporting had made 
it earlier, and was used with discretion by the DM, depending on the political 
behaviour of the headmen in question. 


9 PWL GO 2008, 21.12.1926. 

8 PWL GO 1054L, 12.5.1927. 

И CTA Revised Rules, PWL Order 2008L, 21.12 1926. 

5 PWL GO 2303L, 10.9.1931. 

% PWL СО 404L, 10.2.1931. The shortage of patrons was a result of the fact that during 
the civil disobedience movement, the headmen-cum-landlords moved more decisively 
towards the Congress. Public General GO Ms 736 (5-17), 12.5.1932, Guntur DM’s report 
dated 3.5.1932. Guntur district, as mentioned,.was one of the two districts where the landlords 
had a lot of power earlier as far as surveillance of CT members was concerned. 

87 Home GO 4949, 12.16.1938. 
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The most widely prevalent system of surveillance by the late 1930s was 
the ‘system of abeyance’, in which the administrative shift from landlords 
to the police for surveillance of CTs was complete. The system was to be 
supervised by the Sub-inspectors of Police, DSPs and the DMs.® The role 
of the headmen was conspicuous by its absence. The system worked by 
holding a threat of a prolonged period of reporting on the newly registered 
CT members. They were to be given a taste of the rigours of reporting as 
soon as they were registered. At some point, the government were to 
exempt from the operation of the Act those CT members who had given 
evidence of good conduct.® 

It was soon admitted within the administration that those who were 
registered under the Act were now very much at the mercy of subordinate 
police officers.% There were, in fact, widespread protests against police 
oppression, which were more marked in the case of women members of the 
community who became victims of sexual abuse by the police as well.’ 

Significantly, even a decade earlier, when more powers were being con- 
sidered for the police under the CTA, it was acknowledged within the 
administration that the police had been irresponsible regarding use of their 
powers in the past. The police administration, in fact, was charged with 
giving rise to a serious administrative problem as a result of their reckless 
registration of lakhs of CT members, without first confirming criminality of 
those concerned. It was feared that if the Act was not worked discreetly, it 
would, as already alleged by the public, become an instrument of oppression.” 
The political compulsions, however, made the government decide in 
favour of further consolidation of the power of the police. 


vil 


The settlement policy had a chequered career. Apart from opposition by 
the landlords to the agricultural settlements, there were accusations from 


8 Home СО 4999, 8.12.1937. 

® PWL GO 404L, 10.2.1931. 

% Home GO 4949, 12.10.1938. 

91 Petition from women of Edayapatti village, Trichy, PWL СО 1523L, 4.7.1935; Petition 
from Торатаіа: Когауаг women, Home GO 4079, 24.8 1938; PWL СО 1972L, 1973L, 
6.9.1927; PWL GO 2098L, 25.9.1935. Under the new rules, the police could not only check 
the residences of the CT members, the concerned people could be called to the police station 
even at midnight and have to wait there till daybreak. This put the women members of the 
community п a particularly vulnerable position vis-a-vis the police. The distance between 
reporting centres was deliberately made so great that CT members could be made to walk 14 
miles a day in order to record attendance. PWL GO 1806L, 16.7.1931, Budget Motion for 
1931-32; PWL GO 404L, 10.2.1931; Raghaviah, The Problem of CTs, foreword by B. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya. 

% Notes to PWL GO 2008, 21.12.1926; Home СО 4949, 12.10.1938, notes written іп 1926 
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all quarters about the inhuman working conditions in both agricultural and 
industrial settlements. The CT settlements came to be regarded as virtual 
jails, where the CT members could be detained for indefinite periods.” 

An important feature of the CT settlements was the rigorously imposed 
discipline. This arose from the need to make sure that the settlers did not 
escape. Watching and monitoring movements of settlers thus became very 
important parts of the day-to-day running of a settlement. 

The problem was complicated by the fact that it was on the subordinate 
police administration that the managing agency had to depend for routine 
surveillance of settlers.“ This section, while welcoming the other provisions 
of the CTA, was opposed to the actual establishment of settlements. Once 
interned, the CT members would be out of reach as far as opportunities for 
extortions were concerned.” That the settlers shared their income with the 
subordinate police prior to their internment is mentioned by a Salvation 
Army source explicitly.% The hostility of this section of the police to 
agricultural settlements was also due to their subordination to the landlords.” 
The relationship between a managing agency and the lower level police 
was bound to be a difficult one for these reasons. Given the situation, the 
bulk of the supervision of a settlement had to be undertaken by the managing 
agency itself. 

The guard at all the settlements was extensive. Settlers were checked 
four times from sunset to sunrise. Settlers whom the managers considered 
really troublesome and desperate were confined to ‘enclosures’ within the 


33 Report of the Indian Jails Committee, 1919-20, Chapter XXII. The settlements were 
sufficiently like jails for a proposal to come up within the administration to transfer control of 
CT settlements from the Comrnussioner of Labour to the IG of Prisons. PWL СО 370L, 
12.2.1932. The IG of Prisons, however, objected to the proposal on the basis that it was wrong 
to place possible offenders and unconvicted persons under the control of the jail department. 
He thus confirmed that settlers might not have had any convictions at all, and also that all the 
inmates were not criminals. 

% To watch 150-200 settlers, one sub-inspector, two head constables and 25 constables 
were needed. PWL GO 7112, 3.7.1926. 

% ‘Any police subordinate could go to a СТ member living in a village and threaten him 
with removal [into а CT settlement] unless a sufficient payment was made’. Report of the 
Indian Jails Committee, 1919-20, Chapter XXII. 

% Tucker, Mukti Fauj or 40 years, р. 218. The police had vowed that they would wreck the 
settlement as their regular supply of income was suddenly cut off. Social Problems in Solution, 
p. 127. 

Я Radhakrishna, ‘The Criminal Tribes Act’, pp. 279-82. 

% It was much the same ın the case of tactories which were declared CT settlements. The 
annual report submitted by the Parrys’ agent to the government stated that ‘the whole of the 
settlement was fenced in with a stout barbed wire on steel rail posts and reinforced with a 
thorn hedge, the exit being under control of a watchman the whole of the day and night. 
Besides this, the lines where the settlers live were illuminated by electricity—S0 candle power, 
210 volt lamps.... This arrangement has made the work of supervising the settlers very much 
more сазу....’ Law (С) GO 1896, 13.6.1925. 
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settlement. In fact, as late as 1946, one of the settlements at Bitragunta 
reminded a provincial enquiry committee of Nazi concentration camps.” 
When escapes lessened as a result of ruthless vigilance, it would be des- 
cribed as a growing ‘fondness for settlement life’. 

An aspect of such close monitoring was that access to CT settlements 
was restricted. If attempts were made by an organisation to visit the settle- 
ments even decades after their establishment, permission was refused ‘in 
the interest of discipline in the settlement’. As a result, they tended to be 
insulated and isolated from general public awareness. 

If settlers tried to escape, they risked being convicted under the CTA 
which made such ‘abscondings’ an ойепсе.! The high incidence of 
escapes, themselves a result of harsh discipline, only served to tighten 
the surveillance. At one point, the problem of escapes from the settle- 
ment was so severe that a manager actually recommended to the admini- 
stration that the punishment for absconding should be greater than that for 
robberies. 102 

In any case, good behaviour on the part of the settlers came to be identi- 
fied as much with not absconding as with not committing dacoities. In this 
way, a settler easily acquired a criminal record with the settlement authorities, 
given the strictness and arbitrariness of the rules governing discipline. 

It was admitted by the administration that settlers with no convictions 
were detained in settlements much longer than they would be in jails.!% 
There were virtually no releases. The managing agencies were given powers 
not only for internment of the settlers, but also for discharges. !'”* When a ОМ, ` 
realising the extent of illegal confinements tried to release some Yerukula 
settlers, the Salvation Army protested strongly against this erosion of their 
authority. This incident led to the vesting of the appropriate powers in the 
hands of the managers as a policy. 1% 


9% А. Aiyappan, Report on the Socio-economic Conditions of Aboriginal Tribes of the Pro- 
vince of Madras quoted in David Arnold, Police Power and Colonial Rule, Madras 
1859-1947, 1986, p. 144. 

10 Home GO 918, 24.2.1940. A representative of the All India CT Association, Nellore 
had wanted to go and confirm whether the Stuartpuram settlers’ complaimts about several 
issues were legitimate. Among others was the charge that even private meetings within the 
settlement were not allowed. He was not allowed into the settlement. The interesting point is 
that ıt was the administration who decided to forbid his entry.’ 

101 Eighty to ninety per cent of the convictions under the CTA ın Stuartpuram resulted from 
absconding. In the case of the Parrys’ factory, all the convictions were stated to be for absconding 

102 Government of Madras, Administration Report of the Stuartpuram Settlement, 
1918-1919. 

8 PWL GO 7111, 3.7.1926. 

' Once interned, CT members proved to be ‘most useful and handy men around the settle- 
ments’, and the managing agency had every reason to try and keep them in the settlement. 
Remarks of Guntur DM, Home (J) GO 2194, 6.9.1916 

105 Home (J) GO 2194, 6.9.1916. 
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In 1931, the Government of India wrote to the Government of Madras 
drawing their attention tq certain extracts from the draft convention con- 
cerning forced, compulsory labour adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its 14th session in 1930. The problem for the administration 
seemed to be that ratification of this convention would have serious impli- 
cations for the operation of the CTA, as the term ‘forced or compulsory 
labour’ was defined as ‘all work or service which is extracted from any 
person under the menace of any penalty and for which the said person has 
not offered himself voluntarily’. 1% 

The Government of India were aware that the work extracted from CT 
members in the settlements could not be described as voluntary, and that 
ratification of the convention would involve discontinuance of such labour. 
There was an apprehension on the part of the government that they might 
be faced with a demand from certain sections of the public for ratification 
of the convention, and wanted the Madras administration to furnish in- 
formation on the conditions of work and payment in settlements in the 
Presidency. 

The nature of the work in CT settlements was clear to the Madras 
administration even in early years of the operation of the CTA. One of the 
Council members in an effort to stop further excesses on CT members had 
rhetorically asked another Council Member: ‘I shall be glad if my honour- 
able colleague would indicate in what essential particulars the conditions 
authorised by the CT Act differ from slavery’.! He had explicitly alleged 
that CT members were farmed out for compulsory labour in CT settlements. 

The Madras government, in fact, had stipulated that in agricultural settle- 
ments, terms of remuneration, disposal of the produce, and the distribution 
of land were to be decided by the manager. The manager could fix the 
number of hours for which inmates were obliged to work. In industrial 
settlements, any settler who disobeyed the manager was subject to additional 
or more arduous work with loss of wages, cancellation of leave, restriction 
of movements to any particular area within the settlement, a fine, or even 
prosecution. 1% 

The government also knew that there were ‘arrival enclosures’ for those 
who refused to work initially. Regarding work on land in the Aziznagar settle- 
ment now under government supervision, the manager had recorded that 
‘as a preliminary measure I had recourse to a stick 
I was glad because it brought the desired result quick’.'” 


1% PWL GO 1791, 13.7 1931 

17 Cardew to Stuart, Judi GO 2764, 23 11 1916. 

ив Jud] GO 2308, 22 9 1916 

1 Achanar, History of the Azznagar Settlement, р. 16 
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The landlords of Guntur, in their representation to the government, had 
couched their objection to CT settlements on the grounds that free labour 
was being converted into indentured labour.!!° 

While considering proposals for allowing one of the factories to employ 
Koravars, even before it was declared a CT settlement, it was recognised 
within the administration that the government might be accused of ‘supplying 
forced labour for a brutal English commercial’.!!! In fact, in this case, the 
government did not initially declare the factory a CT settlement fearing 
that the government might be portrayed as ‘handing over of Indians—in a 
state of quasi-servitude—to a European firm’.!!2 

The official reply was sent by the Government of Madras to the Govert, 
ment of India after consultations with the IG of Police, the Commissioner 
of Labour and the Salvation Army officials. It claimed that conditions of 
work were hardly different in the settlements to those outside. While on 
the one hand it was claimed by the Madras administration that the work 
was done by settlers as a result of moral persuasion by Salvation Army 
officials, and the measure of compulsion was very small, it was argued on 
the other that if the powers to enforce work were taken away, there could 
be no hope of success of reclamation of settlers.!!9 

The letter concluded with the warning that in case the activities of the 
Salvation Army ceased as a result of ratification, the effect would be dis- 
astrous as far as work to ‘bring up the rising generation with better ideas’ 
was concemed. In fact, it was emphatically stated, the Salvation Army had 
a group of people in the settlements who were very grateful to the govern- 
ment for restricting them to the settlement. In any case, it was pointed out, 
the CT Act was not a punitive Act: it was framed only to restrain, and to 
deal with conditions which most ILO members would any way not be 
aware of.!!4 


10 Memorial from Bapatla residents to Governor-General-in-Council, Judl GO 2509, 
14.10 1915. 

1 Judi. GO 850, 15.4.1914. 

12 Home (J) GO 2113, 14.9.1918. 

13 Booth Tucker of the Salvation Army had himself made a distinction between what he 
called Free Labour, and Forced Labour by those settlers who were made to work in an enter- 
prise. He had clarified that ‘Free labour [in a factory] was what might be called extremely 
volatile and unreliable... because the severe physical strain of...long hours, frequently without 
any Sunday or other interval for rest, was more than the strongest constitutions could endure. 
The case was widely different with the Forced Labour of our settlers. They could only relieve 
the strain by absconding, which was a punishable offence.... It was the fact that they could 
not get away like the Free Labour that made this class of workmen appear so desirable to the 
[factory] manager’ Tucker, Mukti Fauj or 40 years, p. 225. As he said, even in jails, the work 
hours were limited to eight with Sundays off, as the government were unable to extract longer 
hours from their supervisory staff, but not in CT settlements. 

14 PWL GO 1791L, 13.7.1931. Secretary to Government of Madras, to Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Home Dept., 13.7.1931. 
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The issue was also discussed in the Council and it was noted with regret 
that the draft convention contained no exemptions which could cover the 
administration of CT settlements, and that for this reason it was not possible 
for the Government of Madras to accept ratification. !!5 

This was around the time when nationalist sentiment was at its most 
articulate and several questions were being raised about the CT Act and 
the administration of the CT settlements. Protests were voiced in the 
Madras Legislative Council about the CT Act and the way it caused un- 
imaginable hardship to the CT members concerned.!!6 Nationalists in the 
Central Legislative Assembly also brought up the specific question of the 
ratification of the П.О draft convention on slavery.}!7 

The draft convention, however, could not be ratified as it was not modified 
so as to exclude labour extracted under the CT Act and other similar legis- 
lation (like Good Conduct Prisoners’ Probational Release Act) in force in 
India. The general argument that the government was to put forward to the 
public for some years to come, albeit unconvincingly, was that ‘it is a com- 
plete mistake to imagine that all those who are now in settlements are straining 
at the leash for freedom and the right to live in nomadic poverty’ .'!8 This 
attitude of the administration to the CT members was also apparent from a 
remark of a British official to one of the Salvation Army personnel: ‘I don’t 
know how you live and work among them. To us they are cattle, 
just сасе. ’119 

In his discussion of the evolution of prisons, Foucault has traced the three- 
fold separation of the ‘criminal judgement’ into the legislative (which classi- 
fied the acts and attributed penalties to them), the judicial (which passed 
the sentences) and finally, the carceral. The third embodies what he called 
the Declaration of Carceral Independence: the prison authorities were free 
to make prisoners work, discipline them, and to apply moral means for 
their cure and normalisation.” These features, in fact, underlie the concept 
of surveillance under the-CTA, especially that of CT settlements under the 
supervision of the Salvation Army. However, as penal labour is primarily 


15 PWL СО 2011L, 24.9.1932 Home Secretary’s speech in Council of States Debates, 
5.10 1931, Vol II, № 9 

16 PWL СО 1806L, 16.7.1931 Budget Motion for 1931-32 

17 Legislative Assembly Debates, 3 10 1931, Vol. VI, №. 9, рр. 1509-25. Speech by Gaya 
Prasad Singh. Interestingly, the ratification was not supported by the Indian (landlord) members 
of the Legislative Assembly, one of whom managed to see a parallel between slavery and tenancy. 
‘Ifa tenant has to work on landlord’s land on the penalty of losing his land, и cannot be called 
forced labour as this condition was incidental to his tenancy’ Speech by В Sitaramaraju, р. 9. 
It is worth noting here that quite apart from other ways of forcing the settlers to work, this was 
also one of the ways of extracting work from settlers on land. 
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‘constitution of a power relation’,!?! it was sufficient that a threat of its 
execution was held out. This fact possibly explains the small number of CT 
settlements all over India, аѕ also their remarkable resilience, in the face of 
opposition from many quarters, right up to Independence. 

The question which remains to be answered is: were CT settlements then 
merely an extension of the social control repertory at the disposal of any 
state—jails, penitentiaries, POW camps, concentration camps?!” Or does 
the colonial context in fact transform all of these mechanisms by its very 
different political nature? In the colonial context, the problem of social 
control is made more complex by the need both.to manipulate allies— 
landlords in this case—and to subordinate more directly the rest of the 
subject population. 


APPENDIX : THE SALVATION ARMY 


When 20 odd eminent personalities were interviewed by a journalist in 
1907-8, William Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, was in the 
company of Asquith, Edward VII, the Kaiser, Curzon and the Bishop of 
Гопдоп.123 This was an indication of the kind of prestige and power which 
the Salvation Army enjoyed at the turn of the century. The author stated 
somewhat in awe: ‘you went in to meet a saint and a visionary. You come 
out having met the astutest businessman in the city. You feel that if this 
tradesman’s son of Nottingham had applied himself to winning wealth 
instead of to winning souls, he would have been the Rockefeller of 
England.’ 

By the early twentieth century, William Booth had been able to establish 
in England and all óver the world—in 55 countries—emigration bureaus, 
labour colonies, a banking business and huge trading concerns.!*4 He had 
been described by опе of his associates’as ‘evangelist...company promoter, 
assurance director, banker, farmer, printer, publisher and bookseller, tea 
merchant, commission agent for lamps, bicycles, pianos and drapery, 
financier...[and] ройбсіап...”.125 


21 Thid., р. 243. 

12 Erving Goffman, Asylums: Essays on the Social Situation of Mental Patients and other 
Inmates, Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1968, p. 16. 
Таш grateful to David Amold for raising another question: Was it the demonstrable failure of 
the prison as a reforming or even deterrent device which encouraged the administration to 
look to CT settlements instead? 

13 А G Gardiner, Prophets, Pnests and Kings, J.M. Dent and Sons Ltd , London, 1914, 
p 186 

14 Staff Captain Е. Kirk, Unveiled—A Study of the Salvation Army from within, Dharma 
Press, London, 1915, p. 12; James Gilchrist Lawson, Deeper Experiences of Famous Christians, 
Herald Publishing House, Ohio, 1911, p. 252. 

15 Quoted in Conrad Noel, Byways of Belief, Frank Palmer, London, 1912, р. 196. 
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A study of Salvationism of the period alleged that the Salvation Army 
had been collecting large sums of money from the public, ostensibly for 
their social ѕсһетеѕ.!26 In fact, Bernard Shaw had spoken of the economic 
situation in which the Salvation Army found itself while discussing his play 
Major Barbara. In the play, a conscientious Salvation Army worker is offered 
money by a distiller and arms manufacturer. When the play led to a contro- 
versy among the critics about the appropriateness of the offer, the reply of 
the Salvation Army itself, according to Shaw, was prompt and conclusive: 
they would take money from the devil himself.!”’ In fact, Shaw had warned 
that the Salvation Army was building up a business organisation whose future 
would be in the hands of a staff who were likely to be unscrupulous men of 
business. Essentially, what led to such assessments of the Salvation Army 
by contemporaries was both its actual practices in Britain, as also its plans 
for the future. 

When William Booth wrote his controversial work in 1890, he laid out, 
in detail, programmes to salvage what he called the ‘submerged tenth’ of 
the English population—the three million destitute and unemployed. A 
scrutiny of this book reveals that Booth decided to concentrate on ‘thieves, 
harlots, paupers, drunkards, prodigals....’!8 Booth’s plan was to convert 
them to Salvationism and employ them in a variety of enterprises supervised 
by the Salvation Army. Contemporaries alleged that the Salvation Army 
earned money by finding work for the unemployed in its own factories and 
works. On the pretext of the workers being ‘damaged labour’, the Salvation 
Army underpaid them so that the products could be sold very сһеаріу.129 

Schemes for CTs in India followed the pattern laid down by William 
Booth for the English poor. The plan in Darkest England comprised 
establishing farm colonies (later models for agricultural settlements) based 
on diligent use of wasteland (рр. 124-27), and city colonies with labour 
yards (later models for industrial settlements) where ‘work will be extracted 
rigorously’ (p. 107). Work with prisoners in Britain was the basis on which 
Prisoners’ Homes in India were established. The industrial schools for 
children, where they were trained in various skills (p. 203) were also es- 
tablished in India, and were a vital part of the scheme of separating children 
from allegedly criminal parents and bringing them up in a wholesome 


16 Thid., р. 191. 

17 Bernard Shaw, Preface to ‘Major Barbara’, The Complete Prefaces of Bernard Shaw, 
Paul Hamlyn, London, 1965, p. 124. 

128 William Booth, Jn Darkest England and the Way Out, Salvation Army, London, 1890, 
p. 93. ‘ 

19 Noel, Byways of Belief, р. 190. In fact, Salvation Army factories would provoke protest 
from merchants and workers alike. In 1905, it was alleged that as a result of the sweating 
practices of the Salvation Army, not only were thousands of work people thrown out of the 
legitimate factories, but such ‘unfair and mischievous competition [led] to lower prices and 
wages’. Ibid. 
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atmosphere. In keeping with their emigration schemes, conceptualised on 
the basis of providing workers to labour scarce areas across countries, the 
Salvation Army tried to send CT members to Mesopotamia for military 
service, or to Assam as plantation workers. In fact, given the geographical 
expanse of British India, the great exchange of labour between countries 
envisaged in Darkest England (p. 113) could take place within India itself, 
and hence the Salvation Army’s efforts to send CT members across districts 
and provinces. 

The Salvation Army’s ability to influence policies in India was certainly 
increased when Frederick Booth Tucker, inspired by an article by William 
Booth, resigned from the ICS and joined the Salvation Army.™ As an official 
history of the Salvation Army points ош, he was both the founder and the 
architect of the Salvation Army in India and Сеуіоп.!3! He introduced the 
scheme outlined in Darkest England, now called Darkest India, at a series 
of largely attended public meetings in Madras, Poona and Bombay in 
1890.132 

While Booth Tucker’s influence with the Salvation Army grew with his 
marriage to William Booth’s daughter, his personal influence in India was 
consolidated by a later marriage to the daughter of an erstwhile Governor 
of Bombay, sister of two senior ICS officers.!3 


10 Smith, By Love Compelled, р. 4. 
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It is widely accepted that the sustained development of manufacturing 
industry did not commencé in India until the second half of the nineteenth 
century and that earlier developments were sporadic and had only a ‘trifling 
impact’.! Although a ‘modern’ cotton mill was said to have been built in 
Bengal in 1817, it is by no means clear that it was steam-powered at the 
outset, though it seems to have been by 1830, and steam-powered cotton 
spinning was not established elsewhere in India until the 1850s.? The iron 
industry was claimed, as late as 1872, to have been in a condition unchanged 
for centuries in terms of manufacturing processes and, despite isolated 
efforts to introduce new techniques, it was largely incapable of producing 
cast iron. The exploitation of coal measures‘ began in the 18205 but develop- 
ment of these, too, was slow. 

In this context, the fact that the steam engine, a recognised symbol of the 
industrialising world, was imported to India in the early nineteenth century 
on а scale that equalled the diffusion of steam ромеї from Britain to many 
other overseas markets is an issue that needs айдгеѕѕіпо.> With the exception 
of the diffusion of steam navigation to ша. the early transfer of technology 
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to the sub-continent has been largely ignored by economic historians. Steam- 
ships achieved a notable impact on the route to India and on its major rivers 
and their potential for enabling strategic and commercial development was 
clear although there were low limits to their technical efficiency before 
mid-century. The stationary land engine had a lower profile but it made 
possible some impressive proto-types of manufacturing industry, for example, 
the total rebuilding of the Calcutta and Bombay mints with new steam 
powered machinery. 

This paper explores the introduction of the stationary land engine to 
India from the first recorded interest in steam power in the late eighteenth 
century through the first thirty years of the nineteenth century, focusing 
particularly on the engines of the Birmingham firm of Boulton and Watt 
but including other important suppliers where data exist.’ In the discussion 
which follows, the diffusion of stationary land engines from Britain to India 
is set within a theoretical perspective of technological ‘diffusion® and an 
empirical perspective which contrasts the situation in India with that of 
other non-industrial nations. 


I 


In their study of the economic agenda underpinning British imperialism, 
Cain and Hopkins? emphasise the relationship between British overseas 
expansion and the state of the British economy over time. At government 
policy level they argue that ‘the extension of Britain’s presence overseas 
can be seen as an expression of her failure to dominate her chief competitors, 
and especially to prevent their industrialization’. In these terms, the abolition 
of the East India Company trading monopoly in 1813 can be viewed as an 
intention to gain greater export opportunities for British manufacturing 
industries at a period when Britain’s trade to continental Europe was subject 
to blockade, and industrial unrest was affecting internal trade within Britain’s 
leading edge manufacturing sector of textiles. At the level of the firm in 
Britain,!° upswings in interest in remote overseas markets are noticeable 
when falls in demand in the domestic and the more accessible European 
markets occurred. 


M T. Bernstein, Steamboats on the Ganges, Agra, Sangam Books, 1960 

7 This study is made possible by the preservation of full archives of Boulton and Watt in 
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Technologies exported from Britain in the era of European imperialism 
were developed by British scientists and engineers predominantly for the 
benefit of British merchants and manufacturers, with little regard for their 
long-term impact in a colonial context. Headrick has devised a model of 
such technological change in the era of ‘new imperialism’, from 1850,1 
which can also be applied to the earlier period in India. Western technology, 
Headrick argues,'? could have a long-term negative impact by substituting 
for labour, or by leading to over-production and a reduction in prices; or it 
could promote a dependence on a technology which could, in the 
long-term, be supplanted or substituted by new processes, materials or 
technologies from the West. An alternative scenario was British opposition 
to the development of manufacturing concerns in India which might 
effectively challenge British manufacturing dominance in world markets. 
In 1825, for instance, George Jessop, a Calcutta engineer whose firm had 
close links with an English iron foundry, told the British Government that 
he had no wish to encourage iron production in India, the development of 
which ‘is inimical to the interests of Great Britain’. 

Involved in the diffusion of technology in the imperial period are questions 
of transfers across cultures, and models of the international transfer of 
technology generally also address these. Bhattacharya’s study" of the 
cultural and social constraints in the adoption of new techniques and tech- 
nologies emphasises the significance of already existing ‘craft, mythical 
accretions and what, for want of a better name, has been called ‘“‘religious 
awe’’’.15 This perspective is endorsed by Е М Rogers'® in his generic study 
of the characteristics of adopters and the attributes of innovations which 
facilitate or retard their adoption. Rogers emphasises that a failure to 
acknowledge fundamental cultural differences will retard or prevent the 
transfer of innovation from one culture to another. Rogers also identifies 
technology adoption decisions difficult to explain purely in terms of business 
rationality. The concept of social choice!” sheds light on this, and Коѕепрегр!8 
and Тапп, for instance, have drawn attention to the early adopters of 
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innovations whose choices were influenced as much by a fascination for 
new technology as by factor prices. 

Britain’s lead in the development of steam technology is well-known, as 
is the fact that the production of the Watt engine, a prime mover which 
achieved considerable economies in fuel consumption, was retained in the 
hands of the Birmingham firm of Boulton and Watt for a period of 25 years 
by the grant of an Act of Parliament extending Watt’s patent to 1800. It has 
been suggested elsewhere” that the impact of this in Britain’s domestic 
market was to contain between 25 per cent and 35 per cent of British 
engine production in the hands of Boulton and Watt until the expiry of the 
patent. And, while potential competitors were ready to commence the 
production of Watt engines from 1800, Boulton and Watt were still able to 
command an estimated 10 per cent of domestic market share between 1800 
and 1825. 

In Britain’s overseas market for steam power Boulton and Watt played a 
dominant role during the term of Watt’s patent and it can reasonably con- 
fidently be suggested that their proportion of market share would have 
been no lower, and probably higher, than that of the domestic market. 
After 1800 several other engine manufacturers became active exporters but 
Boulton and Watt probably retained as high a proportion of the overseas as 
of the domestic market to 1825. 

Between 1775 and 1825 Boulton and Watt received orders for 110 engines 
from overseas customers excluding those in the West Indies, fifteen of 
which were destined for India. 

When enquiries and orders for engines are grouped according to region, 
the significance of the less-industrialised world as a market for steam engines 
can be seen. While the seaboard nations of Western Europe and North 
America account for 61 orders, and Southern, Eastern and Central Europe 
for a further 26, 23 engines were ordered for non-industrialised countries, 
of which 15 were for India, being 13.6 per cent of the total. When enquiries 
are considered alongside orders, it can be seen that the highest ratio of 
orders to enquiries came from non-industrialised countries. 

The West Indies was a specialised colonial market for British steam 
engines. There was one use for them—sugar milling—and a prototype 
small independent engine, was replicated and shipped out, often together 
with the requisite milling machinery as a total package. This was a more 
standardised market than either the British domestic or other overseas 
markets for steam engines and is not, therefore, strictly comparable with 
them. In all, some 115 Boulton and Watt engines were ordered for sugar 
mills in the West Indies between 1803 and 1825, a greater number than for 
any other single use. 
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Overseas Enquiries and Orders for Boulton and Watt Engines 
(excluding West Indies) 1775-1825 


Sub-total | Regional No Sub-total | Regional 
а by Region |% of Total | Orders | by Region | % of Total 


W. Europe 
France 
Belgium 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Denmark 


S. Europe 


Sweden 
Switzerland 


N. America 
USA 
Canada 





Non-industrialiang 

Countries 
Mexico 
Brazil 
Congo 
India 


Total 
Source: Tann and Breckin ‘Diffusion of the Watt Engine’ 
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Steam power had become sufficiently established in India by 1831 for a 
British Parliamentary Report”! to note that it was employed in coal-mining, 
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dockyards, paper-making, cannon-founding, minting, flour-milling and the 
silk and cotton industries. It is likely, however, that, as in the first phases 
of industrialisation in Britain and Western Europe, a number of the enter- 
prises employing steam power in the previous decades were short-lived. In 
seeking, therefore, to explore the extent to which the stationary steam 
engine had diffused in the Indian sub-continent, a distinction must be 
made between the actual number of engines on the one hand and the total 
utilisation of steam power on the other.” Despite its size, an engine could 
be relatively easily dismantled and transferred to another site, for it was a 
valued capital asset which had a high second-hand value and the possibility 
of an alternative use. Some of the largest eighteenth century engines in 
Britain, those in the Cornish copper mines, were frequently moved from 
mine to mine and occasionally out of Cornwall altogether.“ This pattern 
is replicated in the history of the diffusion of steam power to America.”4 
Similar examples exist in early nineteenth century India: in one case an 
engine, originally intended for steam navigation in 1818, was working with 
a dredging equipment іп 1823 and was іп a coal-mine by 1830.2 There 
may, therefore, have been more varied applications of steam than would 
appear from a list of purchasers. 

The international diffusion of steam power from Britain to the less deve- 
loped world in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was sur- 
rounded by seemingly overwhelming logistical problems. India was no 
exception and a major issue was the supply of fuel. The exploitation of coal 
measures in India was relatively slow and, as late as 1825, the directors of 
the East India Company were writing to the Presidencies” asking for an 
urgent investigation of Indian resources. Almost all the coal used there had 
to be imported from Britain or from New South Wales.” The mines at 
Raniganj in the Burdwan coalfield were opened by about 1820 but were 
only slowly developed by private enterprise, the steam engine itself later 
becoming an aid to that ехріойайоп.28 These mines were conveniently 
located for the supply of coal to Calcutta. The uncertainties of river trans- 
port did, however, prove an early hindrance and іп 1826 it was being said? 
in Calcutta that, at current prices, it was cheaper to burn wood. The only 
field relatively near to Bombay—the deposits at Cutch—contained coal 
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that was found to be unsatisfactory for use in steam engine boilers and 
Bombay industry functioned principally on imported coal throughout the 
nineteenth century.” Wood burning boilers, which on account of their 
larger size were more costly, were therefore made for many of the early 
engines sent from Britain to India, though regular and cheap supplies of 
wood were not always available either. Plans for otherwise identical engines 
designed for British and Indian clients show, too, that in addition to the 
larger size, the more costly copper boilers were preferred for the Indian 
market, presumably on account of their greater longevity.*! 

The initial capital cost of a steam engine was another inhibiting factor to 
its widespread adoption in India, at least by private enterprise. An evaluation 
of comparative prices for engines of a similar size is problematical—despite 
the richness of data in the Boulton and Watt Papers, it is rarely possible to 
determine what additional parts were despatched with the original order— 
nevertheless such data as there is suggests that Boulton and Watt sought 
higher profit margins from overseas епршез.3? There was, moreover, the 
question of the cost of freight and insurance and the additional expense of 
bringing mechanics out to India to erect the engine at higher rates of pay 
than they would have been able to earn in Britain. 

There were hazards, too, when the engines were shipped. The tropical 
heat and damp of the voyage could {еа4 to the distintegration of packing 
cases and the rusting of their contents, while ‘there is no mercy to be 
expected’, wrote a Boulton and Watt employee from Calcutta in 1815, ‘at 
the hands either of the sailors or the people employed in landing the goods 
here’. 

Boulton and Watt and their agents were discussing the export of steam 
engines to India as early as 1792, although both the projects mentioned in 
that year failed to come to fruition. One, for a cornmill in Bengal for a Mr 
Cochrane,™ appears to have been in a fairly advanced state when the 
order was countermanded. This proposed engine is of particular interest 
since Boulton and Watt supplied the design for the complete mill including 
millwork, grinding machinery and layout. This was not the only complete 
steam cornmilling system designed by Boulton and Watt for their overseas 
customers,” for cornmilling was an industrial process in which they had 
direct experience. An experimental cornmill had been established at the 
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Birmingham engine factory prior to the building of Albion Steam Flourmill 
in London in which both Boulton and Watt were partners.» In the design 
of cornmills they worked closely with the engineer John Rennie who, for a 
short while, had been a mill-wright employee of theirs. On his moving to 
London to establish his own mill-wrighting business, Rennie worked closely 
with Boulton and Watt, not only in the design of cornmills but also of sugar 
mills for the West Indian тагКе{.37 The other 1792 possibility was the 
suggestion made to the firm by John Ashworth that ‘the Vizier of Oude’ 
was interested in a steam engine for raising water for a fountain ‘as nothing 
of that kind has been seen in India’.** The enquiry was not pursued at the 
time but twenty years afterwards an engine for that purpose was ordered 
by a later Nawab-Wazir.® 

It was not until after 1800 that steam power arrived in the East India 
Company’s sphere of control, Boulton and Watt engines beir.g ordered for 
dock and harbour installations at two locations. The first of these was not 
in India itself but in Penang. In 1805 the Commissioners for the Navy 
ordered мо 6 h.p. Boulton and Watt engines to work a pump at Penang,” 
which the Navy was seeking to promote as a major naval base. The second 
installation, and the first in India itself, was by the East India Compahy in 
its own dockyard at Bombay, for which a pumping engine was ordered in 
1807.4! ‘The manual labour requisite to free [the docks] from water’ and 
also the time it took—which could render one dock useless for several days— 
were among the reasons which influenced this decision. The Directors said 
that they had taken the best possible advice from John Rennie and from 
‘Bolton and Wallace’* and а 28 h.p. engine was sent out, with a mechanic 
to erect it in 1809. But the Bombay authorities were told that it would have 
to be used with due regard to fuel conservation for both coal and wood 
were costly. The 14 h.p. engine eventually purchased by the Nawab-- 
Wazir for his fountain at Lucknow was ordered in 1814.“ The transaction 
was arranged through the East India Company and took nine years to 
complete from the first enquiry of 1812 to final payment. At one point, an 
instance which underlies the hazards of carriage to India, some boxes of 
parts went to the wrong destination, to be replaced by others which should 
have been sent elsewhere. The impact of this error was less than it might 
have been, for the old Nawab had died and the new one was, initially, 
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hesitant about carrying out his father’s projects.4 These included the 
erection of an iron bridge of some grandeur, which had been designed by 
John Rennie and made by the Butterley Company in Derbyshire, and had 
also to be brought from England.“ Finally, there were delays over the 
accounts, which amounted to £25,000 for bridge, engine and freight. Nor 
did the matter end there: the bridge at least, languished in pieces until the 
1840s when it was eventually erected.” The rulers of Oudh deserve a 
place, however, among pioneer patrons of technology in India. In addition 
to this iron bridge and the engine, the Nawab of 1819 also had his palace 
punkahs driven by steam, and owned the first steam vessel in India, a 
launch with an 8 h.p. Butterley engine. 

In 1819 the East India Company ordered a 10 h.p. Boulton and Watt 
engine with a copper boiler for the Calcutta Cannon Foundry at Fort 
William. It cost £1,062 delivered to London; had an iron boiler been pre- 
ferred, it would have cost £200 1е55.4 The firm also received an order for 
two 14 h.p. engines for irrigation purposes in Bengal in 1826 from Richards, 
Macintosh and Co,-while in 1827 a 10 h.p. engine was ordered for a saw 
mill in Calcutta.” 

The East India Company’s major industrial ventures in the early nine- 
teenth century, however, were: undoubtedly the orders for the entire 
rebuilding of the Calcutta and Bombay Mints. These involved not only 
considerable steam power with five engines at Calcutta providing 138 h.p. 
and three at Bombay providing 74 h.p.,°! but also entire production systems 
designed by the M. Boulton Mint Co., based on that Company’s experience 
of minting at the Soho Works in Birmingham and the Royal Mint in 
London.” This involvement of the firm in production engineering was not 
new and has already been noted in the order for the proposed Bengal 
cornmill of 1792, but the contracts for complete mints proved to be a far 
more lucrative business. The firm’s co-founder, Mathew Boulton, had 
designed national mints for Russia, Denmark and Brazil at the turn of the 
century.® The Indian mints seem to have represented the most advanced 
technological thinking in mint design anywhere in the world at the time 
and embodied complete flow production systems in which the bullion flowed 
in at one end and the coinage out at the other. The Calcutta Mint was 


4 Riden, op. cit., р. 142; В and W Papers Box 5 Н. Thomson, loc. cit. 

4 Riden, op. cit., pp. 141-42. 

 Tbid., р. 143 

4 Ibid., р. 145; Prinsep, op. cit , рр. 2-3 - 

%® В and W Papers, Boulton and Watt to East India Co. April 1819; В and W, C of OE, 
pp 246-47. 

% В and W Papers, C of OE, pp. 294-95, 246-47. 

51 В and W Papers, C of OE, р. 160. 

5% Boulton Papers, Brinsh Mint Box. 

3 В and W Papers, С of OE. 

5 В and W Papers, drawings of Bombay and Calcutta Mints 
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said, in 1834, to be ‘capable of striking 300,000 pieces in a working day of 
seven hours’.°> Some of the machinery was provided by Maudeslay and 
Field and some by John Rennie, as well as by the main contractors. Thought 
was evidently given to Indian conditions: at Bombay the leather belts from 
the engines were required ‘to be carried in tunnels under the floors instead 
of above as in Europe, to guard against the effects of the climate on the 
leather’. 

The East India Company’s new mints, like the national and imperial 
mints in London, St Petersburg and Copenhagen, were major public works. 
In such enterprises, there was always the possibility that the state or, in this 
case, the Company, would' wish to emphasise the prestige of the project by 
briefing an architect of appropriate status to design an elevation fitting for a 
national building. An unintended consequence, however, could be the 
subordination of the essential engineering works to architectural effect. 
The Bengal and Bombay governments were, however, briefed on engineer- 
ing priorities by the Directors in London: “The character of the building’ 
the Bengal Mint Committee was told, ‘should in every respect correspond 
with that of the machinery’.5” These words bear а striking resemblance to 
remarks made by Matthew Boulton at the time of the building of the 
Russian Mint in 1798. In the design of the Royal Mint in London, too, 
Boulton emphasised that he saw his responsibility as encompassing the 
design of the entire interior with that of the architect being subordinated to 
the appearance of the external elevations." Remarks by the engineer 
building the Bombay Mint suggest his doubts as to whether the territorial 
government quite understood ‘the novelty of the work’ being undertaken 
and the need to carry out precise instructions in installing the machinery.°? 
It was, perhaps, in order to keep a strict observance of quality control, that 
80,000 English-made bricks, including furnace bricks, were ordered for 
part of the work in Calcutta. 

With the architect’s role clearly prescribed, ‘the character of the build- 
ing’ could then be allowed same graces of its own. The British in India 
built, at least in part, for public effect and, in Calcutta, a ‘massive and 
noble edifice’ provided this. The building that rose on the site claimed from 
the river between Clive Street and The Strand was ‘Grecian Doric. The 
central portico towards The Strand being a copy, on half-dimensions, of 
the Temple of Minerva at Athens’.®! Reports on the building of the 


$ Useful Tables: an appendix to the Journal of the Astatic Society [of Bengal] Part the First 
(1834) p. 38. 

% Ibid, 

57 TOLR P/162/73-4 Calcutta Mint Committee Proceedings. 

3 Tann, The Development of the Factory, pp. 149-68. 

9 IOLR P/141/43 Bombay Mint Proceedings: J. Hawkins 10 September 1824. 

6 ТОРЕ B/175 Court Minutes 1822. 

6 Useful Tables, р 38 
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Bombay mint at Moody’s Bay suggest a similar style, for it was to be faced 
with at least ten columns at the entrance front. The architects of the new 
mints, like those of many other buildings in British India (and some in 
England too), were both officers of the Engineers: in Calcutta Lt W N 
Forbes, in Bombay Captain J Hawkins. Although Forbes, at least, later 
designed other Calcutta buildings, including St Paul’s Cathedral, both men 
were primarily engineers with the main brief of installing and commission- 
ing the Mint machinery. For this reason they had been sent to England in 
the preceding years, familiarising themselves with the work at Boulton and 
Watt’s Birmingham factory, on which they reported from time to time to 
the East India Company offices in London.® In 1826, Forbes’ engineering 
experience, together with the growing number of engines in Bengal, both 
on land and in boats, led the Bengal government to appoint him Superin- 
tendent of Steam Engines.“ 

The substantial new mints at Calcutta and Bombay helped to symbolise 
the increasing permanence and far-reaching nature of the Company’s 
power. In 1835, coins were struck which for the first time bore the image of 
King William IV and had no reference to the Mughal Emperor at Delhi.© 
The directors were prepared to spend considerable time and finance to 
achieve their aims—the Calcutta Mint took six years in building, that at 
Bombay took five. As the Bengal government wrote to its committee, no 
doubt echoing London, the Company had provided the Mint ‘with so much 
саге and at so high a cost’.© That cost, as calculated for the Calcutta Mint 
in 1833, had been about 24 lakhs of rupees (about £250,000 to £300,000), 
the machinery costing just under half of the total.” 

It is significant for Company attitudes to cost that, apart from the price of 
machinery, there seems to have been no clear idea of, or interest in, the 
cost of the mint buildings. When the Bombay government asked Capt 
Hawkins how much the completed Mint could cost, he replied® that he 
did not know, and that in England ‘no one even pretended to give an esti- 
mate’ for ‘such a novel work’. 

When Forbes and Hawkins returned to India in 1823, they were followed 
by English mechanics who had been recruited for the Company by Boulton 
and Watt. This was in accordance with their normal practice, the firm 
having found men to erect the engines at Bombay dockyard and Lucknow, 

& For Lt Forbes see IOLR biographical index; IOLR Bengal Mint Committee Proceedings 
passim. For Capt. Hawkins see IOLR Bombay Mint Proceedings passim. 

6 ТОЕ B/175 Court Minutes, р. 492; В and W Papers Вох 13, bundle 1, Folder 1. 

6 R.H. Phillimore, Historical Records of the Survey of India Ш (1954), р 448 

© J.S Deyell and R.E Frykenberg, ‘Sovereignty and the SIKKA under Company Ray’ 
IESHR, 1982, Vol 19, p. 5 

6 IOLR P/162/73-4 Calcutta Mint Committee Proceedings. 


6 Useful Tables, р. 38. 
6 JOLR Hawkins, loc. cit. 
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though the latter engines required only one single mechanic at each. Skilled 
mechanics were a scare commodity in Britain but they could demand higher 
wages, commensurate with the risk and added responsibility, by accompany- 
ing engines abroad. There, their scarcity value was even greater, a fact 
some were known to exploit.” The Calcutta Mint, on account of its size 
and the number ‘of engines and machines ordered, required a range of 
expertise for tasks which were estimated to be capable of keeping ten skilled 
men busy over five years.” Of these, six came from Boulton and Watt and 
the rest from the other machinery contractors. Six were also recruited by 
Boulton and. Watt for Bombay.”! The rate of pay for such contracts was 
generous, being in some cases £400 (4,000 rupees) a year and, for the rest, 
£250 rising to £300 after two years.” Like most rates paid by the East 
India Company, these were substantial sums, being twice or three times 
those for equivalent skilled men in Britam. The men were paid from just 
before departure from London to the time of return and married men had 
up to half the amount paid to their wives who remained in England. Some 
men took their wives and families with them. 

As was well-known, however, the cost of life in early nineteenth century 
India could be great to the European visitor. Of the ten mechanics who 
arrived in Calcutta in 1823, four were dead by the end of 1825 and soon 
after this another was reported ‘altogether useless through continuous 
intoxication’.”3 At least two were dead at Bombay after two years.” In 
Birmingham, recruitment to replace these casualties was not easy, despite 
the wages offered. As Boulton and Watt wrote: owing to ‘the impression 
occasioned by the deaths of the workmen sent from hence...none of their 
comrades appear inclined to go out to the same destination’. They believed, 
therefore, that they would have to send men without some of the specific 
skills, perhaps ‘turners not experienced in the details and management of 
the machinery though otherwise good workmen practically conversant 
with them’.”> Such men, it was suggested might, before going out, obtain 
some practical training in adjusting the machinery of the presses at the 
Royal Mint. 

Boulton and Watt had, however, no monopoly of the market for steam 
engines in India. In particular, the firm was little involved in marine engines 
before the 1830s. They failed in one or two tenders and declined to quote 
in another case so that out of a dozen steamships, apart from dredgers, 


ө Н.Т. Bernstein, Steamboats on the Ganges (1960), рр. 131, 136. 
® В and W Papers Box 13, Bundle 6, Folder 5. 
“71 В and W Papers Вох 13, Bundle 1, Folder 2. 
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which were launched in India or sent out there before 1830, only one, the 
Forbes of 1829, was powered by a Boulton and Watt engine.” The London 
firm of Maudeslays was by far the chief provider of marine engines for 
India in the 1820s.” 

Stationary engines on land also came from other British makers. The 
Calcutta engineers Jessop and Co certainly had steam engines, since the 
Mint authorities in 1825 were considering leasing power from Jessops or 
perhaps even buying an engine from them in order to keep the old mint 
supplied with power until the new one would be ready.” These engines 
were probably made by the Butterley Co. of Derbyshire (UK). The Jessops 
had close connections with the latter firm, and George Jessop, the Calcutta 
founder, said in 1825 that he was a Butterley partner. At least one of his 
brothers was a partner too. Another brother, Henry Jessop, was sent out 
by the Butterley Co. to erect the Nawab-Wazir’s bridge, and installed the 
engine in his launch.” In 1830 Jessop and Co are reported as having ex- 
tended their activities to the coal-mines at Burdwan and to have installed a 
steam engine there too. This came originally from Birmingham, but from 
another supplier, the Eagle Foundry.” 

The Butterley Co. also manufactured a 12 h.p. engine which was erected 
by Henry Jessop in 1822, to pump up water from the river and through 
aqueducts to Calcutta.®! Boulton and Watt had, in 1815, been asked by 
the engineer they had sent to Lucknow, to estimate for an engine for a 
Calcutta waterworks and they did so. None was ordered however, although 
the Governor-General, Lord Moira, was said to have been ‘mad after it’.& 
The engine finally built gave the steam engine a public image in Calcutta 
for it was, as befitted a public work, housed in some style, although only 
intended to water the streets rather than supply domestic needs. It was 
received with some enthusiasm in the press when it began its work, which 
also included operating a public fountain: ‘Yesterday evening about sunset 
the beautiful steam engine erected at Chandpaul Ghaut for watering the 
streets of Calcutta was put in motion for the first time’ reported the Bengal 
Hurkaru оп 2 November 1822, adding two days later that the classically 
proportioned engine-house and chimney, ‘a chaste Doric fluted column’, 
had ‘more the air of an antient (sic) mausoleum than the receptacle for a 
steam engine’.® By 1825, owing to a fault said to be irreparable in India at 

76 B and W Papers, С of OE, р. 335. 

7 Prnsep, ор cit. . 
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the time, the engine was only working at half capacity, although since it 
seems to have been of larger capacity than needed, it was still capable of 
fulfilling its purpose.® It is apparent that the Butterley Co. exported some 
other engines to India but evidence as to the number and location cannot 
be found іп the surviving contemporary archives.* 

Among other British manufacturers supplying marine engines to India 
besides Maudeslays of London, already noted, was the Liverpool firm of 
Fawcett and Littledale which supplied an engine to Calcutta in 1818 and 
three to the French colony of Pondicherry in 1829. Two of these were 
probably for a new French-owned cotton mill, of which little seems to be 
known, and which almost certainly failed to develop any substantial busi- 
ness. The other engine was possibly for a sugar plantation.® The indigo 
factories, too, might have seemed likely buyers of steam engines, and 
Boulton and Watt’s engineer on his way to Oudh in 1815 thought they were 
‘just on the eve of being introduced’ there. People were asking him the 
prices of 10-14 h.p. епршез.87 However, from the surviving records of 
engine suppliers, as well as histories of the indigo industry, it would seem 
that this potential market for steam engines remained unexploited before 
1830. 

Among the contemporary justifications for importing steam power to 
India in the early years of the nineteenth century were the recruitment and 
remuneration of labour. The explanation for this could be expected to lie 
in levels of technical knowledge and skill in a country whose labouring 
classes had not, until then, been required to perform tasks to the degree of 
Precision required in these new enterprises, rather than with basic man- 
power levels. But contemporary sources are emphatic оп the latter point. 
The engines at the Calcutta Mint were intended, ultimately, to save the 
labour of 1,500 men and the Bombay dockyard engine was imported with 
Jabour saving in mind.® When, іп 1825, the Calcutta Mint Committee dis- 
cussed driving its laminating mills by rented steam power to overcome 
production difficulties until the new mint could be ready, the Mint Master 
made the issue clear: ‘The greatly augmented demand for labourers in 
Calcutta has rendered the procurement of Coolies more difficult and pre- 
carious than I can well describe’. The men did not like working the mint 
capstans, he reported, and they could get better work elsewhere. It was 
hazardous too, because there had been two deaths, although Һе blamed 


84 JOLR: J. Trotter, loc. cit. 

85 The Butterley Co Archives (Derbyshire Record Office D503) contain Furnace Books 
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the accidents on the men’s ‘awkwardness in (the work’s) execution’.® In 
reply the Secretary of the Mint Committee agreed that an engine, for this 
process alone, could result in much saving. Workmen were paid five rupees 
per month and the engine would replace 243 of them at one-third the cost.” 
These wage rates may seem low, but by comparison with contemporary 
wages in India they appear to have been relatively high.°! If this is the 
case, the labour displacement motive for importing such a large amount of 
mint machinery is emphasised. 


ш 


It is clear that there was a higher incidence of interest in steam power for 
India than has previously been thought, despite the fact that the employ- 
ment'of steam power did little more than establish best practice proto-types. 
The Indian sub-continent was, the West Indies and Netherlands excepted, 
the largest overseas market for Boulton and Watt engines between 1790 
and 1830 and, it has been suggested,” Boulton and Watt’s interest in 
overseas engine markets is an index of the overseas activities of British 
stationary steam engine manufacturers as a whole. 

Notwithstanding the British Government’s abolition of the East India 
Company’s trading monopoly in 1813, it was this Company which played 
the major role in taking steam engines to India between 1807 and 1825— 
the large part of the activities taking place after 1813. The Company’s 
knowledge of the Indian stb-continent:and its mercantile expertise gave it 
a competitive edge over other merchant houses in the immediate de- 
regulation period although competing merchant houses entered the market 
almost immediately. At the level of the individual manufacturing firm, 
Boulton and Watt’s energy in seeking overseas orders was in inverse relation 
to the state of the British market, downswings in the home market being 
reflected by upswings in overseas orders. 

A poor understanding of steam power technology could nevertheless 
inhibit purchasing decisions in Britain and India alike and, where an engine 
was iniported without an adequate provision of skilled labour to erect and 
operate it, would prevent the efficient operation of the engine. The ‘craft 
(and) mythical accretions’ attaching to the operation of the new technology 
thus required the recruitment of skilled mechanics from Britain who con- 
stituted a new and immediate cultural context within which the engine 
could operate but who created a disjuncture with the culture of the adopting 
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country. The ‘embodied (technical) information’ at the level of mechanic, 
as distinct from consulting engineer, was essential to the successful erection 
and operation of steam engines and was acknowledged as such by engine 
manufacturers and customers alike. 

Within the context of social choice, E M Rogers’ identification of the 
charagteristics of adopters at different stages in the diffusion of innovations 
emphasises the risk-taking nature of early adopters whose choices may be 
influenced by a complex bundle of factors within which business rationality 
may be only one element. Early adopters of steam engines for public works 
or private display are, for example, the mints at Bombay and Calcutta, and 
the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh’s fountain. 

Also in the same context, the diffusion of steam power to India was 
largely a case of technology push by British manufacturers and merchants 
whose intentions included the accumulation of material wealth as well as 
public display. There was, however, a labour substitution rationalisation 
for there is some evidence to suggest that suitable labour was not so readily 
available for some tasks as popular notions of labour abundance in nineteenth 
century India might imply. Contemporary accounts do not make clear 
whether the issue was a manpower shortage per se, whether it was a question 
of a shortage of labour possessing requisite skill levels, or whether the 
question revolved around the reluctance of agricultural labourers to adapt 
to the time/work discipline expected by managers and supervisors in a large 
colonial mint. The Nawab-Wazir of Oudh is an example of the operation of 
technology pull and the design of his engine house at Lucknow, a British 
engineer’s attempt at a generic Far Eastern style of architecture, embodies 
a sense of social relevance in functional building. 

The first wave in the diffusion of steam power to India was the result of 
initiatives taken, in the main, by British merchants. In the majority of 
cases the introduction of steam power cannot be explained in terms of factor 
prices alore but by a complex set of agendas informed by technological 
leadership, technical knowledge, British business cycles, social status and 
attitudes towards risk. While the Indian economy was barely affected by 
the diffusion of these early engines, it was in India that some remarkable 
steam-powered industrial proto-types were established, many years before 
the onset of industrialisation. 
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Land tax and trade in agricultural produce 
in seventeenth century western Rajasthan 
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A study of trade in agricultural production in pre-colonial Rajasthan cannot 
be separated from a study of the system of land tax. Where the surplus 
extracted in the form of land revenue could be taken in kind to be im- 
mediately distributed among the lord and his followers, no commodity 
trade would be necessary. But if the tax-appropriators sold the grain locally 
and so converted the grain into money to be spent on other goods else- 
where, commodity trade was bound to result. First, if the authorities (a) 
required the peasant to pay the tax in money, or (b) required the merchants 
to collect the grain tax but pay the state in money. The village produce had 
to be sold in one form or another within the village. It is, therefore, im- 
portant to know which of these four forms of possible relationships pre- 
vailed in seventeenth century Rajasthan. 


I 


The revenue records surviving from seventeenth century Marwar show 
that the land revenue demand was imposed mainly in two forms, viz., batai 
(crop-sharing) and zabti (cash revenue rates).! All the methods of assess- 
ment and collection fall under either of these two categories. The available 
information permits us to draw the inference that both systems were found 
in ali the parganas of Marwar except for those which were situated in the 
desert. The system of zabti is known to have been practised in the parganas 


1 Muhnot Nainsi, Marwar-ra—Pargana-ri-Vigat, ed. N.S. Bhati, Vol. IL, (Jodhpur 1969), 
рр. 89, 326-27 and 335; Hasal-re-Lekhe-vi-Bahi, No. 2, V.S 1745, Е 31, Bikaner Вай, 
Rajasthan State Archives, Bikaner; Mugata Bahi of Jalor, V.S 1720, R.S.A. Jodhpur. 
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of Jodhpur,” Merta,? Sojhat,4 Jalor and perhaps Jaitaran.6 The term 
zabti signifies cash land revenue assessment per bigha. Under this system a 
cash revenue rate was separately fixed on each crop per bigha. It implies 
the fixation of cash revenue rates and the actual measurement of land.’ 
Crop-sharing was practised in all parganas and was the only form in vogue 
in the parganas of Phalodi, Pokaran, Siwana and Sanchor. 

Nainsi’s Vigat and other sources provide us zabti rates for cotton, wheat, 
opium, vegetables, melon, etc., that is, products for which there was urban 
demand and, which, therefore, were articles of commerce. The peasants 
could meet the revenue demand fixed in money by selling their crop. It was 
the endeavour of the state to encourage cultivation of cash crops, but we 
do not possess positive and clear evidence to establish the degree of con- 
cessions granted in framing zabti rates. The zabti rates varied from locality 
to locality and year to year, as is shown in Table 1. 

The rates on cotton are further classified according to the quality of the 
cotton. For example, the rates of mithvania (presumably good quality) 
cotton of Merta was lower than that for cotton in Sojhat.’ The zabti rate of 
cotton in Jalor at Re. 0.37 per bigha in 1663 seems exceptionally low. The 
possible explanation may be that this was done out of a desire to promote 
cotton cultivation in the locality.’ Zabti rates were also modified for parti- 
cular categories of producers. In 1709 at Bilara the pahis were required to 
pay Rs. 1.25 per bigha for wheat, which was Re. 0.25 lower than for ordi- 
nary peasants. The most favourable assessees were the ganungo’s who 
were charged only Re. 0.50 per bigha for wheat and lower rates for three 
other crops as well. 

The imposition of an additional levy on cotton in the name of kharch at 
the rate of Re. 0.25 in Мена was withdrawn іп 1634-35.!° But the levy 
suggests that quotations of zabti rates can be deceptive; and there could 
have been additional charges. 


2 Bilara Collection, Letter No. 860, Natnagar Shodh Samsthan, Sitamau. Photocopy avai- 
lable in the Department of History, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 

3 Vigat, II, р. 89. 

4 The Vigat records zabn rates for the two crops, i.e., cotton and wheat, for Sojhat, see 
tbid., I, рр. 396-97. 

5 For Jalor, see Mugata Baht. 

6 The inclusion of Jaitaran in the zabti list was on the presumption that it was situated in 
the fertile zone of Marwar. Unfortunately, the Vigat does not record апу revenue-schedule 
for the pargana. 

7 Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, (Bombay, 1963), pp. 200-16; S.P. Gupta, 
The Agrarian System of Eastern Rajasthan (1650-1750) (Delhi, 1986), p. 39; Shireen Moosvi, 
Mughal Economy (Delhi, 1987), pp. 95-96 
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presume that both were the same quality, see Vigat, П, р. 89. 
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10 Vigat, П, р. 89. 
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Table 1 
Zabti rates in the Parganas 
Bilara ` 
Merta Sojhat (Jodhpur) Jalor 
S. No Name of the crop 1662 1662 1709 1663 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Van (Cotton) 
A. Mithvaniya 1.37 1.50 – 0 37 
В. Kharchiya - 1.25 0.75 - 
С Subadtya - - 1.25 - 
2 Wheat - 150 1.25! ~ 
3 Opium 2.50 - - - 
4 Melon 1.00 - - - 
5 Стат - - 0.37 - 
6 Mandwa (Eleusine 
coracana) - - 1.00? - 
7 Kangan: (millet, 
Ретсит italicum) = = 0:503 - 
8. Kachar (а vegetable) 0.37 - - - 
9. Kuro (Sorghum valgare 
perse) - - 0.314 - 
10. Vegetable 137 - 0.50 - 





1. The pahis (non-resident cultivators) and ganungo’s were assessed at the rate of Re. 1.00 
and Re. 0.50 per bigha respectively. 

. The ganungo’s were charged Re. 0.43 рег bigha. 

. Ве. 0.25 per bigha were fixed on the ganungo’s. 

. Only Re. 0.12 per bigha was fixed on the ganungo’s. (Bilara Collection, No. 860, N.S.S. 
Sitamau). 
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For the ordinary crops the method of tax-assessment іп almost all the parganas 
was crop-sharing.!! Here the peasants had to pay tax simply by surrendering 
grain to the state. Part of it was stored in the village granary (ain) and the 
remainder carted to the state granary (kothar).” In the records of revenue- 
collection of the villages of pargana Phalodi despatched by the hakim a consoli- 
dated amount of revenue in quantities of each crop is recorded for V.S. 1718/ 
A.D. 1651. 901 maunds of dhan (here dhan means all kinds of the grain) and 
242 maund of cotton (kapas) were collected from village Bhinwasar and 801 
maunds of grain and 32 maunds of cotton from village Bhojasar. In the Waga’— 
‘ii Ajmer it is indeed reported that in 23 villages of pargana Меца, imperial 

П Hasal-Pargane-rt—Bahi, No. 3, V.S. 1746, f. 30 Bikaner Ваиз, R.S.A., Bikaner. In this 
Baht, revenue-realisation in grain from the various crops for the pargana of Phalodi is record- 
ed. Besides this, there is an account of revenue-collection ın grain for буе parganas, namely, 
Jodhpur, Merta, Јакагап, Phalodi and Siwana, for storing at the state granary (see Bhandarıyo~ri 
Рай! / Khyat~Vat-Kavya Pothi, ff. 24(a)-(b), Kaviraya Collection, N.S S., Sitamau) 

2 Hasal-Pargane-ri-Bahi, Bahi No. 20 f. 30, R.S.A., Bikaner 

13 Bhandariyo-ri~Poth: (Khyat-Vat-Kavya), Е. 99 (a), Kaviraya Collection, N.S.S., Sitamau. 
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officials enforced crop-sharing, and about 15,000 maunds of grain were 
collected іп revenue.'4 This form of produce collection is further corrobor- 
ated by other records. Table 2, based on such records, indicates the amount 
of revenue-grain collected and stored in the state granary of Phalodi in 
1689-90, and Table 3, based on a contemporary document specifies grain 
collected as tax in Marwar in 1661. 

These two tables show that the state extensively collected the revenue in 
kind for its ртапагіеѕ.!5 It is mentioned іп the amal-dastur of pargana 
Merta that in case the peasant proposed to pay the revenue demand in kind 
he would either take the responsibility of transporting the grain to the 
market or the qasba or state granary or he would pay transportation charges 
to the state or the jagirdar to cover cartage.!® 

It is obvious that when the state appropriated the revenue in kind, and 
did not wish to store it in its granaries, it had to organise the sale of grain 
itself. Our revenue records provide evidence of such sales in profusion. In 
village Dudasi of Jalor the state sold wheat collected in revenue in the village 
itself to two persons, Songara Tej Singh and Shah Ajaru, at different rates. 
The former purchased it for money while the latter, Shah Ajaru, purchased it 
at higher prices but on credit, interest being taken from him at 1 per cent 


Table 2 


Revenue-realisation in grain in Phalodi 1689-90 


Name of the Bajra Moth Mung Juwar Til Kapas 
Village Maund Seer М 5. M.S М 5. М 5. М.5. 
1 Lohawat 
Jata ro 680 32 34.4 5.8 5.5 29.22 181 20 
2. Bhinwasar 1728 32 025 0.37 - - 332 31 
3 Рай 853.18 174.13 4210 0.30 27 25 138.39 
4. Jalewadi 874 30 - - 1.15 3.0 354.8 
5 Anwali 798.15 - 04 28.14 1.13 66.35 
Stated Total 7715.2 451.6 97.26 87.37 129.13 1192.16 


Note: Complete figures for each village аге not available because the page is tattered, and so 
much significance attaches to the stated totals (see Hasal-Pargane-ri-Bahi, No. 3, f. 32, 
Bikaner Bahis, R.S.A , Bikaner). 


№ Cf. Waqa’ 1i Ajmer, Dept. of History transcript, р. 114. 

15 The Vigat records revenue-share in wheat in the village Barlı Риваа-п of Рокагап 
where 200 maunds of wheat is recorded as bhog (iand revenue), see Vigat, Ц, р. 327. 

16 The amal-dastur of Merta lays down that if the peasant transported the grain to the 
gasba no additional charges were to be realised from him; but if the grain had to be carted 
by the agents of the state he had to pay at the rate of one dugant (one fortieth of a rupee) 
рег таипа for every 10 kos, see Vigat, П, р. 92. For evidence on transportation charges for 
villages of pargana Phalodi see, Hasal-re-Lekhe 11-Bahi, Bahi No. 2, У $. 1745, Bikaner 
Bahis, Е. 29; Ваш Mal-ri—Pargana Puniya... Phalod:, Вам No. 9, V.S. 1749, Bikaner Bahis, 
R.S.A., Bikaner 
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Table 3 


Revenue-realisation in grain in Marwar—l661 








Total grain 
Name of the village/ pargana Wheat in maunds in maunds 
1. Pargana Jodhpur 
(i) МШареѕ = 24,200 
(it) Qasba - 2,000 
(ii) Bilara 9,600 9,600 
(iv) Bhawi 1,900 1,900 
2. Pargana Merta 
(1) Akel - 2,803 
(0) Какапа =. 1,242 
(Ш) Palri 2 1,500 
(iv) Padu Khurd - 1,917 
(у) Dhanertyo Neel - 3,582 
(vı) Jawon-ro-Khas Е 1,381 
(vn) Dangawas - 3,336 
(уш) Idawar - 5,284 
(1х) Kayathwasi Е 2,503 
(х) Badgaon - 1,624 
(xi) Lanpolai - 2,114 
(xii) Padmawat Bari - 5,716 
(xiii) Qasba Kothar "= 1,611 
(xiv) Phalodi - 1,959 
3. Phalodi А - 8,000 
4. Siwana 3,000 3,000 
9. Jaitaran 8,300 8,300 
6. Anandpur Patti Е 3,000 
Stated Total 1,00,000 
Actual Total 96,572 


Note: This table is based on the Bhandariyo-r+-Pothi, ff. 24 (а) – (Ы), N.S.S., Sitamau. 


per month after the expiry of two months.” The prices of village-level sale 
were sometimes lower than the commutation prices fixed by the state. The 
state collected 6 kalsi of wheat from the two patels of a village Mithari of 
Jalor and it was sold at Rs. 13 per kalsi while the commutation price is in- 
variably recorded at Rs. 14 per kalsi.!8 In qasba Phalodi the state either 
sold grain to the officials who had the charge of the town, or the officials 
collected the revenue on behalf of the state and deposited the cash in the 
state treasury.!9 Besides this, the state used to sell grain in the urban 


П See Magata Bahi. 

8 hid Among the purchasers were а Sah and a Chaudhan Kalsi was a measure of weight. 

19 Hiranand and Pancholi Sujan Singh were the two officials in the case recorded. The 
revenue was collected in grain and commuted into cash. The total amount comes Rs. 22 as. 12 
taka 3 and dam 25. Out of this. Rs. 202 taka 4 and Rs. 19 as. 8 taka 4 are entered against 
the names of Hiranand and Pancholi Sujan Singh respectively, as purchasers (see Bahi 
Mal-ri-Pargane Ритуап , Phalodi, etc., Bahi No. 9, V.S 1749, R.S.A., Bikaner). 
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market where higher prices could usually be obtained. Generally, the state 
sold the grain when the prices were high.”° Some of the grain was stored 
in the kothar (state granary) precisely to await better market condi- 
tions.?! 

While harvest prices in villages must have been lower than in the urban 
markets, the situation could change after the harvest had been collected 
and consumed. Thus the state was sometimes able to sell the grain back to 
the peasants in village at higher price compared with that current in urban 
markets.” 


ш 


Besides revenue-realisation in grain, the authorities could require the 
peasants to pay tax in cash. Our jamabandi and revenue-collection records 
show that the revenue demand was often assessed and collected in cash.” 
Nainsi’s rekh figures for all the villages of Marwar are uniformly in terms of 
money. The account of revenue-realisation from individual peasants in 
Jalor might well be illustrative of the usual practice: here in all cases, the 
grain realised in revenue from the peasants was converted into cash.” 

The latter situation implies two forms of action: first, in which the state 
commuted revenue in kind into cash at approved ргісеѕ;25 and, second, 
when the peasants themselves sold their produce to the traders from within 
or outside the village. For Sojhat, Nainsi records the prices of wheat, cotton 
and grain (dhan, 1.е., all the grains other than wheat) at which the tax 
assessed in kind was commuted into cash during the two years, 1661 and 
1662.26 In the villages of the parganas of Phalodi and Jalor, the revenue 


ж In pargana Phalodi the state appropnated the revenue in different grains and later on 
sold it at the town of Phalodi at varied prices (see Hasal Pargane-ri-Bahi, No. 2, У $. 1746, 
Е. 32). 

21 Tn one example the state retained bajra which was sold next year (see ibid., Ё. 51). 

2 п the village of Aahu of Phalodh, the state disposed of the grain in the village itself and 
apparently, the remainder was carted to the town presumably sold there. Bajra was sold in the 
village at the rate of 1 maund 7 seer per rupee while it was sold at the town market for 1 maund 
10'/, seer per rupee (see Hasal—re-Lekhe-ri-Bahu, No. 2, f. 31) In the village Tejrasar of 
Bikaner, the total number of аѕатиѕ and their share of revenue 15 recorded. It records both 
the total production and the state share in grain. The total production was over 370 maunds 
and the state’s share (bhog) amounted to little over 114 maunds. It is specifically recorded 
that the state authorities sold the grain ш Bikaner and also in the villages. The grain was sold 
at a lower price in the town than in the villages (see Gaon-re—Hasal-ri-Bahi, V.S. 1756, 
R.S.A., Bikaner). 

2 Bhandariyo-ri-Potht (Khyat-Vat-Kavya—Pothi), f. 100 (a), Kaviraja Collection, N.S $. 
Sitamau; Mugata Bahi. У 

м Ibid. 

25 Vigat, І, р. 396. As was the case in the Eastern Rajasthan, see S.P. Gupta, The Agrarian 
System of Eastern Rajasthan, рр. 92-33. 

% Vigar, І, pp. 396-97. 
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was assessed in kind but commuted into cash.” The following table shows 
how the grain-demand was commuted into money. 

It follows from Table 4 that the revenue in kind was commuted into cash 
at fixed prices, which in the present case happened to be the same in all the 
ten villages (Rs. 14 per Kalsi), which presumably representing expected 
harvest prices was distinctly lower than the prices prevalent in the market or 
in urban areas. 

When the peasants were asked to pay in cash,” it must be supposed that they 
themselves sold their produce to the traders. We thus encounter a peasant of 
village Samana selling bajra to the baniya of Ramsen.* Sometimes the peasants 
themselves carted-their grain to the urban market. The ordinary peasants of 
Jalor belonging to the castes of Raibari, Ghanchi and Rajput are shown as 
having carried their grain to another place for sale.*! Even the chaudharis 
are found transporting the grain for sale to the market in the towns. 22 


IV 


The state having acquired much grain in revenue could also make many of 


Table 4 
Revenue in Kind and Commuted Prices in Certain Villages of Jalor in 1663-64 
Name of the Village Wheat т Kals? Ргісеоопе Kalsi Amount in rupees 
(in rupees) 
1. Qasba Syana 138 14 1932 
2. Santhu 234, 14 329 
3. Thanwalo 36, 14 511 
4. Godhan 43 14 602 
5. Samujo 25° 14 350 
6. Chandano 491, 14 693 
7. Adwadi 25° 14 350 
8. Наш 45 14 630 
9. Aawaliyo 1. 14 7 
10. Morsim 19 14 266 


Source: This table is constructed on the information contained in the Мидага Bahi of Jalor, 
V.S 1720, R.S.A., Jodhpur 

* Kalsi ıs a pot of measurement. Probably, it contains 8 maunds of grain 

> Some portion was given in perquisites. 

© Small fractions are left out. 


P Hasal-re~Lekhe-ri-Baht, Bahi No. 2, V.S. 1745, f. 29. R.S.A., Bikaner; Mugata Bahi. 

Ж See the prices at the town Syana (S.No. 1 in our Table) where the price of wheat of one 
Kalsi was Rs. 18/- in the same year, Мида Bahi. 

29 It is stated in the Waqai-i Ajmer that іп pargana Jodhpur the revenue was either 
collected in cash or commuted into cash (cf. Wagati Sarkar Ajmer~wa Ranthanbhor, р 184); 


cited in Habib, The Agrarian System, pp. 237-38. oe 
30 Mugata Bahi. ang z 
з Ibid. pate 
м Ibid. { 
о Өү 
ый тм 
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its payments in kind. Our revenue and expenditure accounts show that in 
the seventeenth century the state usually distributed millet (bajra), collected 
in revenue, not only among servants employed on daily wage (dehangidar) 33 
but also among the officials and more regular servants, as Table 5 shows. 

The remuneration in kind was known as petiya (ration in grain). It is 
interesting to find a lamp-lighter (masalchi) getting one рауай (probably 
five seer) bajra and two (chhataks?) of ghee daily in addition to Rs. 2 per 
month. 

The rates of payment, however, varied considerably. The lowest was 
paid to agricultural labour (thori, named Rasio) who got little over 41, 
seers* bajra daily in addition to 1 (chhatak) ghee. The vedhiya was given 1 
payali barley (jao) but no ghee at all. Even the two mid-wives of a prince 
and princess received different payments in kind. 

Other similar evidence exists. Ajit Singh requested the chaudhari of 
Bilara, one Bhagwan Das, to give certain amount of ration daily to the 
maid-servants of his mother.’ In a village of Bhenswara of Jalor major 
share of the revenue-grain was sold in the village and the remaining was 
most probably distributed among local labourers.** It appears that the 
regular soldiers were given food (Ahurak) and rations (petiya). Others, not 
state servants (ghair chakar), were also paid in grain at the rate of 5 seers of 
flour and half seer of ghee daily.>” The water-carrier (sika) used to get Re. 
1 annas 12 in addition to one and quarter maund of flour and a very little 
quantity of ghee, annually.*8 

The amal—dastur (administrative and revenue manual) of pargana Merta 
shows that the state made provision for an official called kanwariya (pro- 
tector of corn) in kind. He was allowed a share of one seer for each тайпа 
of revenue.” 

Besides only petty officials, soldiers and labourers, the members of the 
royal family too were given grain. The chief queen of Gaj Singh obtained a 
patta in 1607, comprising villages, 84 maunds of ration (sidho) and cash for 
her chakars (servants) and herself.*° Every ordinary queen used to get half 
of the ration allowed to the chief queen.*! 


33 In pargana Phalod: the state appropriated 800 maunds of bajra in revenue from Brahman- 
peasants. More than 611 maunds was given to daily wagers and the balance was kept in the 
granary, cf. Hasal Pargane-ri-Bahi, V.S. 1746, Bikaner Bahis, No. 3, R.S.A., Bikaner. 

34 One-fourteenth of a payal is actual record in the document. 

35 Bilara Collection, Letter No. 257, N.S.S., Sitamau. 

% Mugata Bahu of Jalor, V.S. 1720. 

7 Ibid. 

3 Vigat, П (Appendix 3), р. 457 

%9 Ibid., р 96. The same kind of grain-payment was made to the shahna, counterpart of 
kanwaria in Eastern Rajasthan, cf. Gupta, The Agrarian, pp 178-79. 

40 Кауіғаја Sangrah, Granth No. 6, f. 167(a), N.S.S., Sitamau; Vigat, Il, (Appendix 3), 
p. 446. ` 

41 Ibid. 
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For these reasons the state did not always dispose of all the grain it col- 
lected in revenue. Either a portion or, sometimes, the entire collection, 
was stored in the village granary. The grain sold and stored in the granaries 
of certain villages in 1663 and 1689 is shown in Table 6. 


Table 6 


Percentage of grain sold and stored in the state granary 


Grain Stored 

Name of the Village Pargana Year Grain Sold in Granary 
1. Harji Jalor 1663 76 24 
2. Vaghro r j 35 65 
3. Bhenswara Ы Ы 83 17 
4. Dechhu у x 71 29 
5. Видно X = 25 75 
6. Thanwlo к * 25 75 
7. Lohayawat Phalodi 1689 - 100 
8. Jatawas Ы . ~- 100 
9. Bhinwasar s z - 100 
10. Jalewan т а 7 29 
11. Моем ” # - 100 





In four of five villages of pargana Phalodi, the state retained the entire 
revenue-grain with it. Even in the case of pargana Jalor, in half of the 
villages of Table 6, 65 per cent grain was stored іп the state granary.* It can 
safely be inferred that the grain was retained either for sale or for distri- 
bution among state servants or other claimants on its bounty. This situation 
brings us near to the conditions of ‘Indian feudalism’, in that commodity 
circulation is restricted by direct grain payments. 


У 


The state, it seems, usually preferred to hand over the charge of revenue- 
collection to the members of baniya community. In 1644, the ruler of 
Jodhpur handed over khalisa villages to sahs, muhta and Bhandari,® sub- 
castes of the baniyas. It appears that they were given the right to collect 


4 Hasal Pargana-ri-Bahi, V.S. 1746, Bahi No 3, Bikaner Bahis, R.S.A , Bikaner. Interest- 
ingly this broadly corresponds with the conditions of Eastern Rajasthan. $.Р Gupta has 
compiled а table for three parganas їп which he states the portion of revenue commuted into 
cash and transported to the state granary (Agrarian System, p. 100, Table I). In the case of 
Amber, 66 per cent of grain was retained in 1723 while 61 and 51 per cent were kept in Chatsu 
and Bahatri respectively. 

3 Phalod: Bahi, V.S. 1701, Rampuria Records, R.S.A., Bikaner. The khalsa villages 
were under the charge of baniyas in all the parganas. Against their names, amount in rupees 1s 
mentioned which apparently means the deposit of the said amount in the state by these persons. 
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revenue from these villages and to pay the state in money. Of this we have 
a specific illustrative instance. A person named Kewal Ram, of sah caste, 
paid money to the state collected from the Rajputs under the head tħit (a 
kind of tax being presumably collected from the Rajputs instead of land- 
revenue).“4 The sah despatched a hundi (bill of exchange) of Rs. 900 оп 
account of revenue. This entailed a discount (hundawan) of Rs. 48. Unfor- 
tunately, there is not much more evidence at hand in the involvement of 
merchants; but it seems certain that their role was crucial in the collection, 
cartage, storage and sale of grain on behalf of the state. This could then be 
a tendency counteracting ‘feudalism’. 

The foregoing study establishes a close association between the land- 
revenue structure (especially the form of payment) and the development of 
trade in agricultural products. While such development is quite obvious in 
case of revenue demand in cash, it is also not excluded in cases when the 
demand was initially made in kind. For the moment the tax realised in kind 
was commuted into cash, market forces came into play. Karl Marx noted 
the possibility of this phenomenon when he observed of the Indian system 
that here, ‘it is the surplus alone that becomes a commodity, and a portion 
of even that, not until it has reached the hands of the state into whose 
hands from time immemorial a certain quantity of those products has found 
its way in the shape of rent in kind.’ This observation also keeps 
account of the fact that sometimes the revenue-grain was not marketed at 
all but distributed among the followers of the lord. Where exactly the 
system in Western Rajasthan taken as a whole stood between these two 
poles is hard to say, though it is clear that a large part of the surplus ulti- 
mately took the form of commodities. 


“ Pargana Phalodi-re-Jama—Kharch-ri-Bahi, V.S. 1750-51. No. 32, R.S.A., Bikaner 
4 Karl Marx, Capital, І, р. 337 (Moscow 1974); Irfan Habib, ‘Marx Perception of India’, 
The Marxist, Vol. I, July-September 1983, pp. 106-7. 
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There is a dual agenda for historians seeking to understand the process by 
which communalism was constructed, emerged, or developed. For sim- 
plification we may call this the historiographical agenda and the historical 
agenda. The historiographical point is that the past is not a fixed entity to 
retrieve, but on the contrary has been used for different purposes: by the 
state, colonial administrators, observers, religious leaders, nationalists, the 
elite, and the people. Their texts, then, have to be read with care. The 
historical point is: what is our theory of ‘the reception of the text’? That is, 
how do these representations get into people’s consciousness and affect 
behaviour? What is the relative weight of these representations versus 
other factors (economic. political, demographic) as agencies of change in 
the processes that gave rise to communalism? Gyan Pandey’s book fulfils 
only the first, the historiographical agenda satisfactorily. 

In the case of communalism, questions are easy to identify. Did Hindus 
and Muslims fight in the past? No; certain groups on certain occasions did, 
who were represented by British official and unofficial observers as being 
‘Hindus’ and ‘Muslims’, i.e., groups defined by their religion. But then— 
who actually fought? (where ‘actually’ refers not to a reality that is true and 
natural, but a prior construction, and the actors’ construction. Historians 
have shown—Cohn, for example, in essays a good twenty to thirty years 
ago, since happily collected in a book—not only who the British thought 
owned the land but who ‘actually’ ‘owned’ the land; or not only what 
Indian systems of justice were not like, but what they ‘actually’ were like. 
And they have shown, in both cases, the new results of the clash of repre- 
sentations). In Pandey’s case, the question that follows his critique of British 
representations would be: upon being (repeatedly) defined by the British 
as ‘Hindus’ and ‘Muslims’, did people internalise these definitions? Why, 
and what is the mechanism for this? 
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By whatever means, let us say, the notion of Hindu and Muslim com- 
munities becomes internalised. Older notions of identity, such as territorial 
and caste-based ones, continued to exist and cross-cut these new identifica- 
tions, with progressively less impact. What are the agencies in this process: 
economic tensions, political ambitions, the power of the word? Pandey 
suggests that the pincers of colonial control squeezed so tight that a space 
was needed for Indians’ cultural inviolability. This space could get consti- 
tuted not directly in politics, but through language, life style, history, and a 
purer version of one’s religion, as Barbara Metcalf shows us for nineteenth 
century Islam. Pandey suggests that communications, for instance, and the 
political use of them, contributed to the constitution of Hindu and Muslim 
identities out of diversely self-conceptualised groups (p. 175). Or that a 
cultural construction used primarily for self-identification by one com- 
munity—cow protection by certain Hindus—was taken as a separatist 
move and then direct attack by other communities. Why, however, should 
the denominator become delineated, with progressive clarity and aggression, 
as religion? If ‘it was a rather differentiated “Hindu community” that the 
cow-protection movement addressed, and the pattern of its response 
appears to have been determined to a large extent by ties of caste and 
kinship’ (p. 186) how did the idea of an all-India Hindu comniunity and 
Muslim community get sold? In his conclusion to chapter 5 Pandey tells us 
it happened, and yet not completely; it did have meaning, but.... 

Since Pandey likes to make comparative tables, let me emulate his example: 


‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ as 


identification marks Other lines of division 
(1) ‘All this is not to suggest ‘But...apperception at 
that “Hindu” (and “Muslim”) interests the local level during 
or the notion of a “Hindu (or Muslim) the early 19th century 
community” had no meaning for the vast and well into the 20th 
majority of local castes, in the Bhojpuri was very much in terms 
region or elsewhere’ (p 198) of jati & biradari, 
caste & kinship’ (p. 198) 
(1) ‘ .. the feeling of belonging toa ‘did not mean...that 
wider “Hindu” or “Muslim” community’ “Hindus” and “Muslims” 
(p. 199) responded automatically 
.. Ао every appeal 
for action on behalf of 
“Hindu” or “Muslim” interests’ 
(p. 199) 
(ш) ‘In spite of a widely felt sense ‘...until the 19th century 
of “Hinduness” and “Muslimness” ...’ at any rate, people 
(p. 199) always had to work through 


caste, sect and so on....’ (p. 199) 
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(Table Contd.) 
‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ as 
identification marks Other lines of division 
(iv) ‘Of course the very act of coming ‘And yet...the new 
together...gave rise to new feelings of solidarities that 
solidarity and new strains in the emerged did not everywhere 
indigenous society’ (pp. 199-200) and indubitably add up 
to “Hindu” versus “Muslım™ (р. 200) 
(у) ‘In Bihar...cow-protection propaganda ‘[The] divide between 
had been exceedingly effective in upper and lower castes 
mobilizing large sections of the and classes, and the strife 
“Hintiu community” against a small and attendant upon it, remained the 
isolated “Muslim community” (р. 200) predominant feature of the 


rural political scene in eastern 
U.P. and Bihar...’ (р. 200) 


I am not faulting his effort. It is а difficult subject. What we need perhaps is 
other data and a different line of argument. 

In the 1890s, 1910s and 1920s, class divisions were apparently more 
important than religious ones. The responsibility for a shift to the opposite 
situation, where religious divisions are more important than class ones, is 
given by Pandey to ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ leaders (p. 205) without our feel- 
ing convinced of this need for transferring responsibility from one section 
of the society (people, lower classes, lower castes) to another (religious 
and political leaders). In the last two chapters, Pandey reverses the agenda 
set by him for studies of communalism in this book, as well as in previous 
essays (EPW 1983). This was no less than to leave economic interests and 
rational calculations alone, and look instead at ‘the consciousness of the 
people’ (ibid., p. 1791). Instead of looking at ‘the political uses to which 
[religious] symbols were so easily put’ the analyst should ‘examine what 
these symbols meant to the “masses” or how relationships between symbols 
helped them make sense of a changing political world’ (ibid.). 

But this is what Pandey does not do. Of his seven chapters, only two are 
concerned with people’s consciousness. These are good, done with technical 
sophistication, but finally disappointing because limited, not continuous 
with the rest of the book, and conceptualised as some sort of ‘replies’ to 
colonial typifications. In the last pages of his book he faults Congress 
leaders for failing at that which he himself has nowhere quite achieved: a 
‘sense of the common people as historical agents, of the peoples and classes of 
the subcontinent struggling to realise their many versions of truth, honour 
and the just life’ (p. 253). 

Why, I insist on keeping on asking, given my own predilections in history- 
writing, is there such .a dearth of histories of modern India with the 
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people, especially ordinary people, as subject? Partly it is our rich English- 
language holdings of administrative records, periodicals and private papers, 
making a study of nationalist thought so much simpler and more elegant, 
as in Pandey’s chapter 6. The recreation of people’s culture, everyday life, 
and values-in-action is more troublesome both in sources and methodology. 
But that is where I think the real alternative to colonialist historiography is 
to be found, or to the ‘liberal—colonialist problematic’—the extent of (or 
lack of) India’s progress in conforming to the European model of the nation- 
state. In light of Pandey’s critique of other scholars’ over-involvement with 
this problematic, his chapters 6 and 7 seem quite out of place. Nor am I 
happy with his sources—the, delightful Mubarakpur diaries aside. Although 
there are extensive quotations in Hindi, and over-extensive quotations 
altogether, Pandey’s use of vernacular sources is very limited, and they are 
almost all confined to political sources. 

Another reason for historians’ neglect of culture and consciousness in 
India is the continuing denigration of religion as pre-modern. Even if they 
argue for it as a legitimate dimension of people’s lives, as Pandey does in 
his 1983 review essay, they lack a feel for this dimension which makes itself 
evident in their work. In a book on religious sectarian strife, religion—as 
belief, faith, practice, ideology—is simply not inspected by Pandey from 
close. The state, state-dominated society, and society responding to the 
state (but in ways not clearly explored) remain central. The colonialist- 
nationalist motif prevails. People remain submerged under the state, under 
reified processes and unexplained changes. There is a puzzling resistance 
to using anthropological theories or ‘religious studies models, which for a 
study of communalism would be particularly relevant. 

Altogether, the book, which was enjoyable and stimulating as separate 
essays published over the last nine years, is disappointing in its present 
revised and expanded version. There is no narrative line but an expectation 
persists that an argument runs through all the chapters. It does not, and a 
sleight-of-hand effect is experienced. One motion is proposed, another 
defended. What is stated in one chapter as necessary to demonstrate is 
referred to in the next as having been demonstrated. The causes for change 
revolve around (by implication) a distorting and injurious colonial inter- 
pretation in the first chapters. The explanations for change in people’s self- 
identifications are elsewhere mentioned as quite different, and 
these—‘changes in communications, politics and society more generally’ 
(р. 159)—аге only given casually. 

This absence of discussion of the causes of change and insufficient ex- 
ploration of what I have earlier called the ‘actuality’ of people’s history 
makes the implication of colonial ‘vice’ too strong. If we did not know 
better we might even suppose Pandey not to believe in people’s agency. 
Pandey’s is essentially a negative exercise, showing up the negations of the 
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colonial state. ‘The circumstances, the consciousness, the aspirations of the 
people of W. Bihar disappear without a trace...’ (p. 59). What were these 
aspirations, this consciousness? ‘The first, and perhaps most obvious, point 
to note is the characterization of the “past”, the pre-British period, as essen- 
tially chaotic and unruly’ (p. 62). And the characterisation of the ‘past’ 
should have been—what? In history writing, two negatives do not make a 
positive. 

The book is not only a negative exercise, it is simply too much of an ex- 
ercise, to use Pandey’s own term in his Introduction; an exercise in historical 
interpretation through sheer engagement with words. The point is that a 
certain distorting interpretation of identity as primarily religious did arise 
from the political and economic needs of colonialism and a certain load of 
preconceptions, which had powerful effects in the moulding of events and 
consciousness. But we need to ask, how did this construction of communa- 
lism become accepted and internalised, while initially rejected and 
resisted? One needs a rationalist viewpoint, а -functionalist viewpoint, 
a symbolist/semiotic viewpoint. One needs a theory of what people choose 
to do at certain times, which I did not find in spite of many references like 
‘аз we have shown’, ‘as should be evident’, ‘as it has been argued’; that is, a 
model, even if Pandey rejects the extremes of the economic-rationalist 
argument, the Cambridge school argument, and so on (рр. 16-19). Pandey 
undoubtedly is a sensitive historian with an important agenda, but in this 
book there is only a part fulfilment of that agenda, the historiographical 
part. 


П 


We must resist doing what Levi Strauss (as quoted by Pierre Bourdieu) 
describes intellectuals in general (and French in particular) as doing: set up 
one argument, demolish it with criticism; then set up its opposite, and 
make much of it as critique.... Finally, wipe off both with a swashbuckling 
display and erect a new synthesis in their place. 

Yet, the juxtaposition of Sandria Freitag’s book with Gyan Pandey’s 
seems at first sight to set the scene for such a display of criticism, and I 
must warn readers that I am acutely conscious of the temptations here and 
am careful to avoid them. Freitag takes ritual and symbolism as seriously 
as Pandey does not; and her very focus, sometimes called by her the con- 
text, is ‘public arenas’ and ‘collective activities’, Pandey rarely uses the 
word community, preferring the more precise caste, sect, or class; Freitag’s · 
prose revolves around the term community. Pandey shows no interest in 
anthropology; Freitag understands constructions of community through 
the Тштпегіап terms, communities and structure. Collective activities for 
her are concerned with maintaining or competing for ‘cultural dominance’— 
a term that would be totally foreign for Pandey—and they use religious 
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idioms. Why religious? Here a circular argument enters: ‘because these 
draw on the vocabulary of public arenas’ (p. 42). Pandey would never ask 
such a question; if I may be permitted an aside, because like every observer of 
his/her own society, he takes certain aspects of it for granted. For the 
purposes of his study of sectarian strife, of course, as I argued above, he 
should have investigated religion more closely. But if he takes religion for 
granted, Freitag over-investigates it. Not only is her answer circular, her 
implied question (‘why religious idioms?’) is wrong; she already takes that 
to be religious which might have a broader or more mixed meaning for 
participants. 

If I have understood her, Freitag is positing the importance of a competi- 
tive public life that expressed or could express political changes through its 
customary (religious) idioms. In periods of heightened change, especially 
in the state-public relationship, these idioms were used to make further 
adjustments. Since the vocabulary was already religious, other develop- 
ments, such as the withdrawal of the state from direct patronage and public 
participation in cultural activities, led to the ultimate expression of identity 
in religious terms, as all-India communities of ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’. 

In order to evaluate this argument, let us see if the different parts of the 
proposition have been substantiated by the author. First, are the earlier, 
pre-communal public activities she describes expressed, as she puts it, in a 
religious vocabulary? Second, what is the role of the state and how does it 
meddle with public life? And third, how do these state actions lead to new 
definitions of community? Before proceeding, I should mention my most 
serious reservation about the book: that it’s points are virtually lost in a fog 
of words. Rarely have I seen a study so heavy-handed in its treatment of 
sensitive, delicate subjects such as religion, ritual, and celebration. That 
they survive the treatment and are actually coherent is a tribute to the 
author’s depth of research and careful organisation of ideas. 

The first point, regarding the characterisation of pre-communal public 
life, is Freitag’s weak one, as demonstrated in her treatment of early nine- 
teenth century Banaras. Her insistence on Banaras’ public culture as being 
Hindu even while she gives data on ‘loose’ and ‘low’ activities such as street 
performances, demonstrations of dexterity such as sword wielding, and 
existential pleasures like roaming in the streets seems far-fetched. Her very 
sources do not agree with her, and her point is further invalidated as she 
seeks to project the data for later periods into the 1810s, as she does for 
temple anniversaries, Ramlila enactments, and biraha performances 
(p. 34). None of these were known in the form she describes them in the 
1810s. 

We can see that to do something like a cultural interpretation of a per- 
formance, we need fairly rich data, and that is simply not forthcoming from 
Freitag’s secondary sources (sometimes uncited) and archival diggings. She 
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has no vernacular sources, nor does she seem to know any U.P. language 
(witness ‘Pairaki’ for ‘Tairaki’, the swimming gala, a misunderstanding un- 
doubtedly arising from the curliness of a nineteenth century scribe’s capital 
T), nor are her claims to study primarily actions rather than representations 
very convincing. 

Freitag’s tackling of the second question (as I have put it), regarding the 
role of the state is so strong that it compensates for these other weaknesses. 
Similarly, the related discussions of how public activities expanded and 
changed with changes in state functioning is gratifyingly detailed and 
persuasively argued. Her Bareilly comes to life as few towns (if any) have 
yet done in Indian history, as she describes economic changes, its urban 
structure, its lower classes, its patronage patterns, its processions, and its 
splits along mohalla loyalties, ceremonial committees, and akharas (pp. 
104-22). 

Finally, we must ask if she answers the question of how participants started 
defining themselves and the ‘Other’ in a new way. For all my reservations 
about her understanding of religion, her limitation of sources, the verbosity 
and circularity of her arguments, I would like to say yes. She shows how 
state action tied in with anti-imperial agitation, in turn politicising 
community and reshaping the symbolic behaviour of public arenas, lead- 
ing, as we know, to the riot. Unfortunately, the non-use of vernacular 
sources has one deleterious effect. The author neglects those dimensions of 
planning, scheming, and deliberation that also went into collective activi- 
ties. Indians did not after all, not only upon becoming communal, but at 
whatever time, use their religious idioms innocently or ‘naturally’. 

Sandria Freitag makes one major contribution to the writing of Indian 
social history. Whether we agree with her interpretation of the emergence 
of communalism or not, we have to take seriously her detailed analyses of 
public events and rituals, ceremonies and processions. She does what 
historians perhaps still do not feel convinced is do-able, she does it with 
deliberate comparison to similar work in European social and cultural 
history, and she does it without the benefit of Indian language sources— 
showing us afresh that an anthropological type analysis of action in the past 
is viable, and indeed could go much further given the language expertise, a 
finer cultural understanding, and subtler writing. 


ш 


Veena Das’ book is а collection of essays and cannot therefore be judged 
by criteria similar to the others. There is no one theoretical approach or 
stated hypothesis for us to evaluate; such as there is, is very competently 
summed up by the editor in the Introduction through a survey of the 
literature. The psychoanalytic perspective of Sudhir Kakar; the political 
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narrative treatment of Ashish Banerjee; the intellectual post-modernist 
approach of Ashis Nandy; the public activist essays in the second half of 
the book are all well-finished and provocative, but radically different from 
each other. 

Although edited by a sociologist, and incorporating papers from related 
disciplines, the book is obviously not а work of sociology or pure academia. 
Such volumes have a tension built into them. Some of the narratives and 
analyses are painful to read and may even lead to guilt and self-questioning. 
Others, such as the historical or historiographical pieces, put one back to 
sleep. Perhaps the editor of such a volume should divide it more explicitly 
into sections and preface each with thoughts of her own; this would put 
readers more in tune with her assessments of significance, and also provide 
а necessary transition between totally different approaches. 

This is the only book of the three reviewed that seeks to explain con- 
temporary riots, and part of her editorial job could perhaps have been to 
see what we learn from history on the subject. The role of the state and the 
constructions of colonialism (a less euphemistic version of the same) is 
brought out by the Freitag and Pandey books; and the essays in Das tell us 
that it is largely the state’s actions that do create definitions of community 
and conditions for violence. 


Nita Kumar 


Centre for Studies in Social Sciences 
Calcutta 


SUSAN BAYLY, Saints, Goddesses and Kings: Muslims and Christians in 
South Indian Society, 1700-1900, (Cambridge South Asia Series 
no. 43),Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1989, 504 рр., 
bibliography, index, 


Saints, goddesses, and kings are only a part of the vivid cast of characters 
in Susan Bayly’s fine study of religious change in Tamilnadu and Kerala. 
Also prominent are Nayaka and Poligar warriors, mythic heroes, colonial 
officials, Jesuit priests, European soldiers, and members of many non- 
Brahmin communities who, for any number of reasons, converted to either 
Islam or Christianity in recent centuries. Identifying those reasons is the 
central aim of this important study. The book’s first half is devoted to the 
Muslim religious tradition in South India, focusing especially on the culture 
of eighteenth century ‘warrior martyr pirs’ and their relationship to the 
nawabi rule in Arcot and the Sultanate of Mysore at a time when both 
states were becoming enveloped within British colonial rule. The second 
half explores three South Indian Christian traditions, also within the con- 
text of expanding colonial regimes (Portuguese, Dutch, and British): the 
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Syrian Christians of Malabar, the Christian Paravas of southern Tamilnadu, 
and the Shanar—Vellala communities of the Tamil hinterland. 

At the outset the author challenges two widely-held assumptions: first, 
that conversion to Islam or Christianity resulted in the obliteration of pre- 
existing beliefs among convert communities; and second, that such 
communities have been struggling to free themselves from ‘pagan’ supersti- 
tions. On the basis of a prodigious study of primary source materials, many 
of them used for the first time, Dr. Bayly reaches several important conclu- 
sions. One is that the South Indian cultural landscape—saturated with 
notions of social hierarchy and cults devoted to fierce goddesses and blood- 
stained warrior—heroes—profoundly affected both Muslim and Christian 
communities. For example, Dr. Bayly argues that Kerala’s Syrian Christians 
had once officiated at the installation of Malabar kings and, in the sixteenth 
century, even intermarried with Nayar Brahmins. In the same vein she 
explores the cult of the bleeding cross of Mylapore, the traditions concern- 
ing St. Thomas’s power to cure disease, that saint’s cosmic battles with 
Bhagavati, the Malayali warrior goddess, and his martyrdom by a huntsman. 
Similar legends have become associated with St. Francis, revered by the 
Parava Christians of Tamilnadu, and several Muslim warrior-pirs. 

The study also concludes that socio-religious identity in South India has 
been enormously fluid; in place of communities with fixed or immutable 
identities, Dr. Bayly finds communities that constantly shaped and reshaped 
their ritual character in response to the objective conditions in which they 
lived. This is why, as the book persuasively argues, religion must be studied 
in its broader social context. ‘For all subjects and worshippers,’ Bayly 
concludes, ‘royal power and the forces of the supernatural formed part of 
the same continuum of accessible but awesome power and energy’ (p. 453). It 
is here, in the author’s understanding of the relationship between religion 
and politics, that one sees most clearly the influence of the ‘Cambridge 
School’ of historiography, a school that tends to explain human activity in 
terms of self-interest, to see society as an arena of competing units, and to 
understand life generally—as Clifford Geertz once put it—as ‘a bowlful of 
strategies’. Accordingly, Bayly argues that successful regimes in South 
India ‘used techniques of conspicuous piety and patronage to map their 
domains onto an expanding sacred landscape’ (ibid.), and that by sponsoring 
sacred places like the Mylapore St. Thomas shrine or the cult of Our Lady 
of Snows, various political patrons—Tamil or Telugu poligars, Malayali 
rajas, the nawabs of Arcot, or European colonial rulers—pursued ‘strategies’ 
for mobilising groups to their political causes. On the other side of the 
patronage equation; she argues, local groups converted ‘in order to elevate 
their standing within a locally recognized scheme of ceremonial rank and 
precedence’ (p. 459). Thus, for example, the conversion of Paravas to 
Christianity was motivated by an attempt ‘to find themselves patrons 
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amongst European and Indian powers, and above all ...to raise their ritual 
status by adopting a Christian ‘caste lifestyle’ (p. 357). In short, if one is 
looking for evidence of an autonomous niche in the human experience in 
which religious activity might take place unsullied by social, political, or 
economic interests, this book will not fill the bill. 

In her analysis of the social reality of religion, Bayly repeatedly invokes 
the old dichotomy between ‘high’ and ‘folk’ culture. But she conveys her 
discomfort with these terms by always qualifying them and by placing them 
in quotation marks. In one passage, for example, she noted that devotees 
of great Sufi institutions ‘moved easily between the world of “high” Islam 
and the supposedly humble “folk” tradition of the unlettered Muslim 
“masses” (р. 104). Does this mean that Bayly accepts the dichotomy 
between these two ‘worlds’ but is uncomfortable with the terminology by 
which that dichotomy is commonly denoted? Or does it mean that she is 
troubled by the dichotomy itself? If it is the latter, one may question the 
purpose of using such terms at all. The same punctuational device is used 
with respect to a whole range of terms taken from popular usage or from the 
social sciences—for example, ‘orthodox’, ‘Hindu’, ‘Hinduism’, ‘Islamisa- 
tion’, ‘syncretic’, ‘lax’, ‘scriptural’, ‘segmentary’ kingdoms, ‘convert’ Muslims, 
‘mainstream’ Sufi khanaqahs, ‘kingly’ motifs, ‘Sanskritic’ ritual, ‘standard’ 
Islam, ‘village’ deities, ‘peasant’ communities, Arab ‘heartland’, religious 
‘revival’, Sunni ‘reformers’, etc. One would like to know the reasoning 
behind the author’s apparent wish to distance herself from such terms. 

Also puzzling is the choice of the dates that appear in the book’s subtitle. 
Much of the information regarding the establishment of Muslim communities 
concerns the thirteenth-seventeenth century period, and a good deal of the 
information on Syrian and. the Parava Christian communities quite 
properly pertains to the period of Portuguese contact in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. So why the initial date of 1700? As for the subtitle’s 
second date, the author gives no explanation as to what happened at or 
around the turn of the twentieth century that justified the use of 1900 as 
the end point of the study. Similarly, the bibliography is divided between 
‘pre-1900’ апа ‘post-1900’ sources, but no rationale is given for the selec- 
tion of the year 1900 as the dividing line. In the text itself the author often 
vacillates between the use of the past and present tenses, leading to an 
uncertainty as to the period in which the described practices and beliefs are 
to be situated—that is, whether one is dwelling in the ‘anthropological 
present’, in some definite point in the past, or in the ‘mythological 
past/present’. 

Whereas the second half of the book treating Christian communities is 
solidly based on primary sources, this is not always the case for the book’s 
first half. For example, the section analysing religious life during the period of 
Nayaka and Poligar rule, from the fourteenth through the eighteenth 
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centuries, is based largely on ethnographic sources of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. And for the chapter concerning traditions of South 
Indian Muslim worship that had come into being by the eighteenth 
century, no sources predate the nineteenth century, and many belong to 
the twentieth century. Similarly, the principal source for the important 
shrine of Hazrat Nathar Wali in Trichy, a legendary saint said to date to 
the thirteenth century, was published as recently as 1976. Though acknow- 
ledging that it is ‘relatively modern’, Bayly asserts that this work includes 
written and oral traditions ‘which certainly existed at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and probably much earlier’ (p. 118). But no arguments 
are advanced as to why these traditions may be dated to any century before 
our own. In the same way, much of the section of the Sufis of Tamil Nadu 
is based on modern sources such as an unpublished typescript, in the 
author’s possession, that is itself based on Urdu literature. One would like 
to know exactly what Urdu literature was used in this inaccessible source, 
who wrote it, when and where it was written, and for whom it was written. 
In short, the reader here as elsewhere needs to be led back to the primary 
sources and to have those sources given specific historical contexts. Only 
then can judgments be made as to the historicity of things past. 

Finally, Bayly’s book is innovative in attempting to use both anthropo- 
logical and historical methodologies in explaining socio-religious develop- 
ments in South India’s recent past. On the one hand she wishes to show 
that certain structures—for example, blood cults, warrior cults, honours 
codes—are so deeply embedded in the regional culture that any religious 
system that washed over Tamil Nadu or Kerala had to come to terms with 
them. But on the other hand, she argues that there was something special about 
the ‘colonial’ period which genuinely and permanently changed South 
Indian society and culture. Thus she argues that British rule not only 
intensified communal and caste conflicts, but that in the context of the Raj 
caste identities themselves ‘came to acquire the features which we associate 
with “traditional” rank and hierarchy’ (p. 454). Now, while one may admire 
any attempt to historicise social categories that are often considered 
timeless—and ‘caste’ is certainly among these—this particular argument 
cannot be sustained without making systematic studies of, and comparisons 
with, pre-colonial history, which this study did not undertake to do. But 
more fundamentally, the study’s use of anthropological and historical 
approaches causes an unresolved conflict—a ‘paradox’ that pursues the 
author to the book’s final paragraph—between a concern to identify agents 
of change (for example, colonial rule), and a concern to identify unchang- 
ing structures embedded within cultural systems (for example, goddess or 
warrior cults). Whereas historians typically look for agents of change, 
social anthropologists have traditionally looked for culturally-patterned 
structures that are impervious to change. But are these two quests mutually 
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compatible? Can one identify the one without nullifying the possibility of 
identifying the other? 

While the book provokes many theoretical questions of this type, it also 
provides a wealth of concrete information about important socio-religious 
movements in South India. Dr. Bayly is to be commended for making 
available this illuminating and provocative study. 


Richard M. Eaton 
University of Arizona 


MARIAM DossAL, Imperial Designs and Indian Realities: The Planning 
of Bombay City 1845-1875, Oxford University Press, Bombay, 
1991, xv+251 pp., Rs. 290. 


Urban conglomerations, particularly port-cities, in colonial India played a 
dual function of not only serving the economic interests of the British but 
also as centres of political contrcl. This book deals with an important 
phase in the history of one such centre, the Bombay city, from 1845 to 
1875. During this period its landscape and topography as well as the everyday 
life of its people significantly changed as a result of active state interven- 
tion in providing extensive public utilities. The growth of Bombay through 
the centuries was closely related to its overseas trade. Having realised the 
potential contribution that a port-city like Bombay could make to the 
growing imperial interests in the nineteenth century, the colonial admini- 
stration slowly but systematically completed a number of expensive projects, 
such as the construction of docks, railways and land reclamation schemes. 
Bombay also served as a testing ground for a number of civic experiments 
which were introduced later in other towns and cities of British India. 
However all was not plain-sailing, as the author points out, that on 
almost every project undertaken during this period, serious differences 
arose between the policy-makers, the professionals and the promoters of 
various schemes. Such differences, along with the perennial lack of funds 
with the government, and the political and economic crises (the 1857 re- 
bellion and the recession of late 1860s, in particular) that characterised the 
period, were responsible for delaying the implementation of many of these 
projects. Obviously the ordinary citizens of the city had no voice in these 
developments. Only the elite of the Indian community, particularly the 
rich merchants of Bombay such as Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, could manage to 
have their voice heard before any decision affecting the public life was 
made. There is hardly any instance of the Indian community decisively 
influencing the progress of urban developments. Even the Ratepayers’ 
Agitation of 1870-71, which was a reaction to the issue of distress warrants 
by Arthur Crawford to acquire lands for construction of flats, extensive 
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roads and new markets, could not alter the course of events except in 
securing his resignation in late 1871. 

What is important to note is that Bombay was significantly transformed 
during this period through the efforts of leading administrators like Bartle 
Frere, Arthur Crawford, Lord Elphinstone, Dr. Andrew Leith, and Henry 
Conybeare. Naturally, the ‘parameters of change’ were set by those who 
had been considerably influenced by the contemporary developments 
taking place in Europe, necessitated by the commercial expansion and the 
economic growth of Bombay. 

This book chronicles in great detail the various efforts and the nature of 
forces that shaped the growth of Bombay. But the author could have 
elaborated a little further on some of the issues. As for example, the 
author does not engage in any discussion on why the population of Bombay 
between 1865 and 1872 declined by 172,000, while the increase in popula- 
tion during 1862-65 is explained as due to the ‘extraordinary economic 
climate of that period’ (p. 211). Chapter 7 on ‘Bombay in the 1870s’ is in- 
appropriately titled as it deals only with ‘the extent of changes effected in 
the preceding thirty years’ (p. 8). There is yet another instance of impreci- 
sion in usage: the Bombay Mechanics’ Institute founded in 1847 is given as 
an example of ‘notable institutions which were set up in the early years of 
the nineteenth century...’ (p. 42). The author could have been a little more 
systematic while citing references. In fact, at the end of chapter 4, only 101 
notes are given while according to the text there should have been 108 
notes. These apart, this book certainly is a welcome addition to the literature on 
the urban history of India, and adds to our understanding of the develop- 
ment of а typical colonial port-city. 


V.R. Muraleedharan 
Indian Institute of Technology 
Madras 


HUGALD GRAFE, History of Christianity in India: Tamilnadu in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Vol. TV, Part П, Church History 
Association of India, Bangalore, 1990, 325 pp., price unstated. 


This book attempts to capture the history of the Christians of Tamilnadu 
within the framework of regional culture and religious identity. Grafe out- 
lines the relationship between colonialist mission and an indigenous 
people. While his focus is on the Protestant churches, he consistently 
mentions alongside the concurrent developments in the Roman Catholic 
church. His most interesting contribution is toward the analyses of the 
emergence of denominationalism which had its counter-movement in unifi- 
cation within an organic and federal mode of organisation. It is interesting 
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to see too, how mission societies organised territorial claims and the ‘distri- 
bution of spheres’, for mission activity. Unfortunately this section of the book 
often tends to disappear in a staccato litany of names and numbers; rather 
than a picture or a story, we get lists. 

Grafe has three major concerns: (a) the nature of the Indianisation of the 
leadership of the church, (b) the formation of permanent church structures, 
(c) the emergence of movements which questioned ecclesiastical institutions. 

He shows іп the first case-that indigenous Christians functioned 'аѕ cate- 
chists or upadeshis (teachers) and were under the command of the non- 
Indian missionaries, who based their domination on a type of benevolent 
paternalism. Caste distinctions served to divide the church further. Till late 
in the nineteenth century Adidravidars had no access to ordainment, for it 
was thought that such priests would be in awe of their high caste church 
members and would not have the power to admonish them. 

Ста describes the nature of conversion in ‘The Christian People’. 
There is first‘the sanyasi conversion. These describe long religious quests, 
visions, inner turmoil and the seeker ultimately discovers Jesus, though 
this costs him his family and friends who become alien to him. 

The second model of conversion is based on the shishya or teacher- 
student relationship. Here students ask for baptism following their dis- 
covery of the principles of faith by which their teacher lives. 

The third model is that of the enquirer,‘ usually arising in the urban 
context of street corner evangelism and radio messages. 

In the villages, kudumban (family) conversions were most frequent 
where an individual converted to Christianity and took along his entire 
family. Sometimes a broader stream—jati conversions—played a role as in 
the case of the Nadars. 

Grafe has a substantial section on caste and Christianity. He shows how 
conflicts were exacerbated in the 1920s when Adidravidars demanded 
equal rights in the church, were denied and substantial numbers joined the 
Self Respect Movement. Yet a notion of community was to develop slowly 
among the Tamil Christians based on joint communion, mixed seating in 
church and at school, one graveyard and common meals at church festi- 
vities. ‘Table fellowship’, i.e., the symbol of the evcharist became one of the 
most concrete ways by which Christian unity could be forged. 

Grafe also outlines the emergence of Christian villages in Tamilnadu 
where the new dharma could be practised without fear or opposition. Such 
was the genesis of villages such as Jerusalem and Nazareth or Schwartziyer- 
puram (named after a missionary). He mentions but does not elaborate 
the existence of the Ashram movement in Christianity which was the 
closest to monasticism that Protestantism provided in India. This would 
have been of great interest to those involved in understanding the encul- 
turation of the Church in India. 
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The chapter on ‘Encounter with Other Faiths’ is extremely interesting. It 
does not fall into the syrup pit of amity, tolerance and goodwill into which 
most examples of religious dialogue stereotypically descend. Here there 
are very clear discyssions of conflict, of clashes, of protest. This is the most 
dynamic part of the book and relieves one of the humdrum detail of the 
preceding chapters. It shows parallel developments in Hinduism particu- 
larly with regard to preaching and the publication of tracts. Grafe shows 
how the national movement and the teachings of Gandhi became the 
turning point in Hindu Christian relationships in Tamilnadu. 

Out of this encounter came the work of the Tamil theologians V. Chakkarai, 
P. Chenchiah, A.J. Appasamy and P. Devanandan. It is good that Grafe 
has brought these names to public view, for their contribution to Dialogue 
theory is only slowly being credited outside seminary circles. He has left us 
here with brief introductions and I hope CHAI will contribute towards this 
field of debate with more detailed studies of this period. 


Susan Visvanathan 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
New Delhi 


MARK HOLSTROM, ed., Work for Wages in South Asia, Manohar, New 
Delhi, 1990, 193 pp., Rs. 200/- 


In making this selection of papers from a conference at Wilhemsfeld in 1986, 
the editor states that he has presented ‘a composite biography of the South 
Asian waged (sic) worker, a cornected story from the transient agricultural 
labour of the nineteenth century to recent developments among sophisti- 
cated ambitious industrial workers’. This is excessive; as in nearly all 
conference volumes, the six papers here are disconnected and of very un- 
even quality. What is less usual is that they are also of very uneven length, 
ranging from 72 pages on the creation of the labour force in Kolar to much 
shorter pieces on recent issues. 

Three papers deal with the colonial period. Jacques Pouchapadass 
analyses the market for agricultural labour in North Bihar, from 1860 to 1920, 
focusing on labour mobility and movements of wages in cash and kind. 
Dich Kooiman compares Ceylon coffee estates in the nineteenth century 
and Bombay cotton mills at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, with respect to the role of debt in the recruitment of 
labour, апа {һе amount of remittances home by emigrants to the city or 
abroad, but the reasons for the unusual comparison are not well specified, 
the data insufficient and his conclusions, weak. Colin Simmons’ paper on 
the Kolar is a very solid piece of work, analysing wage séries (and the huge 
wage gap between European and Indian employees), the labour process 
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and the very poor safety record of the mines, the formation of a stable 
labour force by the provision of social infrastructure, and the community 
composition of the labour отсе. 

The article by Beatrice Knerr on international labour migration from 
Bangladesh has some useful statistics (but much of it published), but dis- 
plays the not infrequent ambivalence of intellectuals towards migration by 
workers—it does not really help the economy very much but the prospect 
of its reduction is bad! 

The remaining two papers on the crisis of leadership in Indian Trade 
Unions by E.A. Ramaswamy, and on workers’ struggles and indigenous 
Fordism in India by Gerard Heuze are rather perfunctory, a pity because 
these are important and neglected subjects. 


Dharma Kumar 
Delhi School of Economics 
“University of Delhi 


MALAVIKA KARLEKAR, Voices from Within: Early Personal 
Narratives of Bengali Women, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 
1991, xviii + 227 pp., Rs. 225. 


The insight that women had been silent for too long and must allow a sense 
of wrong to be ‘voiced’ was an important contribution of the feminist 
movement of the seventies. It influenced many historians in their bid to re- 
cover and reinterpret women-authored texts, literary and otherwise. 
Colonial Bengal, with its large literary archive, successfully yielded up such 
‘voices’ to scholars as diverse as Meredith Borthwick (1984), Ghulam 
Murshid (1983), and Chitra Deb (1980, 1984), to name only a few. This 
alone invalidates Karlekar’s claim that this was ‘a more or less uncharted 
area’ (Preface p. xv) before she set sail. 

Karlekar’s aim is both to examine ‘self-perceptions’ and recreate 
women’s lives, on the basis of the exhortatory and autobiographical 
writings of some educated Bengali women of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. The author’s belief that education facilitated ‘self- 
expression’ makes for a detailed survey of the debate over, and growth of, 
education in Bengal. Chapter І outlines the issues around which the early 
reform movements were organised, namely widowhood, child marriage, 
polygamy, the ‘antahpur’: against these representations, the relevant 
sections of the individual autobiographies are read for their compliance or 
negation by particular women. Chapter II surveys contemporary views on 
women’s education, including those of “Young Bengal’, Krishna Mohan 
Banerjee, Keshub Sen and other reformers. This 1s then counterposed to 
the enunciations in the women’s texts and the substantive ‘reality’ of two 
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primers called Stri Shiksha and Balabodhika. An identical pattern is found 
in Chapter IV which studies two kinds of women’s educational institutions, 
represented by the Bethune school and the Hindu Mahila Vidyalaya as the 
context for the articulations of another group of women who had under- 
gone such schooling. Chapter Ш however, deviates from this pattern and 
presents summary life-histories of some women such as Rasasundari, 
Kailashbashini Sharadasundari Debi, Sarat Kumari Chaudhurani and their 
opinions and feelings on various issues. 

The strategy is laudable: to reconstruct the discourses and to show the 
myth-making implicit in them by contrasting them to what ‘real’ women 
are saying/doing/feeling. However, realities like childbirth and marriage, 
need more exhaustive research than the author has allowed for. Further, 
many genres of legal, medical and religious discourses are involved in con- 
structing ‘feminity’ in this period: except for a fleeting mention of phre- 
nology, these are largely ignored. 

The author’s assumptions regarding the status of autobiographical 
writing in relation to self-hood are indicated by the statement that ‘this 
form not only satisfied a basic urge for self-expression but also... came 
more easily: there was no need to think about a plot, theme or structure; 
literary niceties in which they had no training’ (p.16). The denial of liter- 
ariness to this form is contradicted by the texts themselves, which mention 
other women’s writings and books like Robinson Crusoe. Moreover, this 
genre of writing is a historically specific one, changing over time. The separa- 
tion between ‘truth’-ful autobiography and falsific(a)tion denies the occa- 
sional nature of both kinds of writing, a consideration crucial for reading 
women’s texts. For instance, can Bamasundari’s writing not be read as 
compliant in gesture but subversive of the male ‘originators’ : especially 
her section on childbirth practices in the ‘antahpur’? ‘If they knew, they 
would perhaps not behave in such a manner’ (р.`53). This is where she is 
not representative of the ‘British ruler’s approach’ that Karlekar attributes 
to her — because the British rulers at this time were, in fact, imputing the 
‘knowing murder’ of unborn children to certain women — pre-eminently 
widows, prostitutes and dais. 

A closer reading of each of these texts would have enriched the analysis. 
As it is, some texts are assigned to categories like ‘propaganda material’ or 
‘succumbing to a process of domination’ (р. 60), categories which are Ш- 
conceived. A similar carry-over of androcentric analysis allows the author 
to locate the ‘gap’ between spouses as originating in age-differences and 
‘cleavages’ in intellectual ‘development’—not in withdrawal by the women 
from the prevalent forms of conjugality. Nor does the author ask why 
Digambari’s withdrawal from her husband was transformed into ‘reading 
Vaishnav literature’, why Rasasundari’s dream of ‘reading Chaitanya 
Bhagwat’ filled her ‘whole body... with anandaras’ (р. 118). Were these 
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the only ways ‘bhadra’ women could indicate their sexuality without 
arousing charges of immodesty? This also raises the issue of ‘class’: how do 
these women’s narratives enter the discursive formation of ‘bhadra’ 
identity, as distinct from that of the ‘chotolok’? 

If women’s lives must be understood ‘on their own terms’—as the author 
claims—then there is even greater need for a close reading of the terms, 
and their meanings. Karlekar’s refusal of ‘literary analysis’ is bewildering 
for a cultural historian: literary sources surely require literary analysis? 
The Bengali language itself was being ‘purified’ in the period when these 
texts were being composed, and a sensitivity to language, grammar, and 
syntax in them might, in turn, have suggested the effectiveness of the drive 
for patriarchal control and cultural homogeneity. Did the words of one 
genre and social group have the same meaning when used in other genres 
or by other groups? 

In a work on women’s history eclecticism may be a strength, but in this 
one it is productive of confusion. Thus Karlekar in one section treats the 
formation of a ‘self’ through the act of writing while elsewhere she treats 
the ‘self’ as already made, eager only to express its identity. Writing about 
one’s self slides about between ‘conscious act’, ‘convenient escape 
mechanism’ and ‘act of catharsis’. On the other hand, no distinction is 
made between a ‘life’ and a ‘self’ as constituted in autobiography; nor the 
distinctions of time past and the time of present writing in the constitution 
of memory. The work wavers between a superficial denial of ‘victimhood’ 
for her subjects and patriarchal categorisation of them (for example, ‘A 
paternal aunt of Satyajit Ray, Punyalata and her sister Sukhalata Rao, 
were well-known authors’, p. xiv). In the end, the flat authorial voice 
drowns out the subtler modulations of the women’s texts. 


Indrani Chatterjee 
Miranda House 
University of Delhi 
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Towards a new demographic equilibrium: 
The inception of demographic transition 
in south india 


Christophe Z. Guilmoto 


Dakar 





Studies on Indian demography have now shifted their emphasis away from 
a general discussion concerning the whole subcontinent towards a more 
comprehensive approach centred on regional contexts. It is becoming 
obvious that in spite of its political unity, India presents a far too complex 
situation to be subjected to global analyses that tends to project a unified 
picture of highly diverse demographic regimes. True, as their history and 
social structure suggest, Indian populations do possess a Jot in common and 
the similar evolution of demographic indicators in various regions bears 
‘witness of this homogeneity. Yet, some of the most interesting trends 
noticed in this country have to be related to their appearance in their 
regional context; fertility decline in Kerala and Punjab, urbanisation in 
industrial states, sex-differentials in mortality in north-western India. 

This call for ‘deconstructing’ Indian demography into its regional frontiers 
has already been heard by the historians and the demographers who have 
attempted to examine population dynamics in a longer perspective.' The 
massive quantity of information and data which the British started to 
gather during the nineteenth century includes demographic data which are 
attracting more and more attention; the interest of historians has slowly 
moved away from colonial India’s political events and structures towards a 
better understanding of its social history. Demographic phenomena and 
their constant interaction with the fabric of the society меге по doubt 
eminently local phenomena before a more recent period during which 
various communication networks (transportation, politics) have come to 
develop and make internal distances (a little) shorter. 

The present work aims precisely at describing the demographic trans- 
formations which took place in a geographical enclave, from the last 


' For various regional studies, see the pioneer work on Indian historical demography, Tim 
Dyson. ed. India's Historical Demography. Studies in Famine, Disease and Society, London, 
1989 
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century till the eve of the large-scale family planning campaign in the 
19605. The period under review (ca.1870—ca.1960) encapsulates the 
turning point of Tamil Nadu’s demographic history (the inter-war period) 
and it is not a coincidence that it should correspond with a longer period 
during which the Tamil country experienced a real opening-up: people, 
goods and viruses came to be more easily exchanged with the rest of India 
and the outer world, and the region’s relative demographic and economic 
isolation started to dissipate. 

The region examined here became an administrative unit only during the 
1950s when all the Tamil-speaking areas in south India were clubbed 
together to form the state of Tamil Nadu (previously Madras state). Most 
of Tamil Nadu was previously part of a much larger, multilingual Madras 
Presidency which extended westwards to the Arabian Sea (Malabar) and 
northwards along coastal Andhra. Whereas most historical studies have 
followed the administrative boundaries as they had been defined by the 
colonial authorities we prefer to use as much as possible present-day 
boundaries which we believe are more representative of the socio-historical 
patterning of south India. Therefore the data examined here pertain solely 
to the Tamil part of the Madras Presidency and are based on a statistical 
reconstruction that starts from the current administrative division of the 
states.’ 


Crises and instability: The old régime 


No periodisation could be more arbitrary than that based on the availability 
of statistics. Unfortunately demographers can hardly avoid using 1871 as a 
baseline for a historical perspective on Indian demography because of the 
tremendous changes in sources brought about by the first 1871-72 census in 
several parts of the subcontinent. We will therefore devote a small, separate 
section of this paper to the pre-census period. Possible changes in the 
demographic growth during the nineteenth century such as the alleged 
mortality increase at the turn of the century still lay hidden behind un- 
reliable statistics dating back to the first population estimates gathered by 
the British in south India. 


The beginning of the colonial period 


At the occasion of the first modern census of 1871 Tamil Nadu’s population 
amounted to more than 15 million inhabitants. The most populated district 
of Thanjavur contained 1.85 million inhabitants as against only 100,000 for 
the small hilly district of the Nilgiris. Though population was not evenly 


? See the appendix This paper is based on parts of my doctoral dissertation: Christophe 
Z Сиитою, Un siècle de démographie tamoule évaluation des sources et analyse de l'évolunon 
de la population du Tamil Nadu de 1871 à 1981, Pans, forthcoming. 
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distributed in the region there was hardly any empty tract at this time. The 
troubled period of the late eighteenth century which preceded the comple- 
tion of colonial control over south India had left Tamil Nadu in a state of 
desolation, especially where Maratha armies and Anglo-Mysorean wars 
had heavily disturbed rural society and forced numerous peasant com- 
munities to flee. Against this background, the first part of the last century 
was a period of demographic redistribution and consolidation in Tamil 
Nadu. 

Population dynamics dating from this period are however insufficiently 
documented. The first population counts attempted by the British yield 
dubious figures which are extremely difficult to interpret.’ The demo- 
graphic data which are available come from estimates established indirectly 
(from village heads for rural areas) and present a large variety of deficiencies 
(including overestimates). Even in the districts which were the first to fall 
under British control the results of the pre-1871 population censuses do not 
appear to have been much more accurate than in the rest of the Madras 
Presidency. 

For all their flaws these figures are the only ones from where to start our 
analysis and the picture of the region they tend to project is rather that of a 
global, sustained population growth after the first third of the nineteenth 
century. Estimates arrived at by Bhattacharya place the growth for the 
whole of the Madras Presidency at a level of 4.6 per 1000 during 1801-71 
and of 11.4 per 1000 during 1841-71. Demographic increase of the Presi- 
dency during the later 1871—1921 was of same order (6.1 per 1000) and only 
marginally higher for Tamil Nadu (6.3 per 1000). The figure for 1801-71 is 
at best a brief summary of seventy years of a demographic régime char- 
acterised by a high level of instability. The first decades probably ex- 
perienced a rather low level of natural increase, often totally offset by 
mortality outbreaks. The 1841-71 period, with its buoyant annual growth 


“ The 1871 census gives a summary description of the quinquennial census started 20 years 
earlier. See Census of the Madras Presidency 1871, Vol. Г Верой and Appendices, pp. 1-3. 
Results of the first counts are presented (not without several discrepancies) in Dharma 
Kumar, Land and Caste in South India: Agricultural Labour in the Madras Presidency during 
the 19th Century, Cambridge, 1965, pp. 120-23, and Roland Lardinois, ‘Deserted Villages 
and Depopulation in Rural Tamil Nadu с. 1780-с. 1830’, in Dyson, India’s Historical Demo- 
graphy, p. 31. 

4 Baker suggests that districts where the colonial administration was set up earlier display 
statistics of a better quality. But the irregular demographic evolution of an old British 
territory like Salem (with numerous peaks and troughs between 1800 and 1871) offers no 
confirmation on this point. See C.J Baker, An Indian Rural Economy 1880-1955: The 
Tamilnad Countryside, Delhi, 1984, р. 83. 

* Durgaprasad Bhattacharya, ‘Historical Demography in India—Scope, Source and Mate- 
nals and Some Crucial Problems in Outline’, communication presented in the Symposium on 
Historical Demography in India, Bangalore, 1985 One should keep in mind that although 
these tentative figures are far from being undisputable (see our estimation below), they offer 
more reliable estimates than the census data 
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above 10 рег 1000, marked the end of a long period of stagnation.‘ The first 
reason behind this instability was of course the recurrence of subsistence 
crises which usually followed climatic accidents. Whilst the worst famine to 
visit south India during this century (Guntur famine in 1833—34) spared 
Tamil Nadu to a certain degree, the region nevertheless experienced 
several grave demographic crises, starting with a dearth in 1799. Five 
years later, from the end of 1804 till the 1807 monsoon, the Coromandel 
Coast, usually favoured by more generous rainfalls endured a long famine. 
Again, in 1812-13, 1824, 1833, 1847 and 1865—66, several Tamil districts 
met with severe subsistence crises, localised dearths which degenerated 
into regional famines after successive monsoon failures.” Moreover, 
epidemics would break out regularly, cholera and smallpox first of all, 
without being necessarily linked to famine conditions. As demographic 
recovery seems to have often offset the impact of such crises, the data 
available do not allow us to gauge the actual dimensions of these mortality 
outbreaks. 

Use of the 1871 census age-distribution may permit us to offer certain 
comments on the demographic situation in Tamil Nadu at that time. Its 
population is extremely young, with about 39.8 per cent aged less than 15 
years while only 12.1 per cent of the population are above 50. Yet, it would 
be hazardous to take the age distribution literally. Even after correcting for 
the specific age definition chosen by census authorities," the age distribution 
displays a dramatic level of distortion, especially at younger ages. Suffice it 
to note that the population aged 10-19 years represents a mere 61 per cent 
of that of the 0-9 years; no known demographic catastrophe seems to have 
affected Tamil Nadu in say 1855-65 and could account for this strange age 
distribution.’ From the proportion below 15 years іп 1871 and the esti- 
mated 1841-71 growth rate mentioned before Tamil Nadu’s population can 


$ This pattern of exceptional growth during the second third of the nineteenth century 
followed by slower growth during 1871-1921 matches Dyson’s recent periodisation of Indian 
demography It must however be stressed that the 1881-1911 decades, free of major cata- 
strophes, recorded also a rapid annual population increase of about 10 per 1000 despite 
massive emigration. See Tim Dyson, ‘Indian Historical Demography. Developments and 
Prospects’, in Dyson, Jndta’s Historical Demography, рр 9-12. 

7 See for example В. Murton, ‘Spatial and Temporal Patterns of Famine in Southern India 
before the Famine Codes’, in B. Currey and G J. Hugo, Famine as a Geographical Pheno- 
menon, Dordrecht, Holland, 1984, Census of India 1961, Vol. 1Х-Маагаз, Part II-B(1), 
Demography and Vital Statistics (Report), pp 403-5. 

* From 1871 up to 1931 the Census of India was at a loss to decide which age definition to 
adopt (age at the last birthday, age at the nearest birthday or age at the next birthday). The 
fluctuation of the very definition of age was in itself a good indication of the difficulties met by 
the British to acclimatise western concepts to the Indian cultural milieu 

* The question ıs however not settled Even though no demographic phenomenon has been 
reported that could explain the unusual size of the 1866-70 generation (the 0-4 years in 1871). 
the subsequent censuses in Tamil Nadu tend to confirm the slighter bigger dimensions of this 
generation (10-14 years in 1881. 20-24 years in 1891) 
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be identified with a stable female population” with a life expectancy at 
birth of 27.6 years. If this model is taken as representative of Tamil 
Nadu, birth and death rates would have been respectively of 49.1 per 
1000 and 37.7 per 1000 at the middle of the nineteenth century. A 
similar estimation procedure based on the low 1801-71 growth rate 
would lead to an unlikely life expectancy of 20 years and shows the 
fragility of our data base. 

Other estimates for India as a whole generally point to a much higher 
death rate than 37.7 per 1000 L. and P. Visaria set the death rate at about 
45 per 1000 between 1750 and 1850. They also mention the possibility of a 
mortality reduction in Madras during the first half of the last century." 
Further analysis of the pre-1871 populations counts might shed some light 
on this period if indirect estimation procedures prove capable of untangling 
the available data base. 

It is still adventurous to offer comments about the consequences of 
colonisation on early nineteenth century’s demographic situation. The end 
of south Indian wars after the final defeat of Tipu Sultan undoubtedly 
inaugurated a period of peace at the turning of the nineteenth century after 
several decades of widespread troubles and it is reasonable to think that it 
had a positive influence on Tamil Nadu’s demographic growth (if only by 
reduction of war-induced mortality). More difficult to appraise is the 
effective impact of the new economic policy of the colonial power on the 
standard of living of the rural population and its indirect influence on the 
level of mortality and natality. Opinions expressed at this time are inclined 
to see very favourably the economic changes which took place since the 
beginning of the last century.” During this period, the tax policy was no 
doubt extremely severe with probably no positive effect on food availability 
and nutrition. Famines and epidemics which regularly afflicted the Presi- 
dency of Madras bear testimony of the hardships faced by the Tamils under 
their new rulers; obviously, even if the crises may not have originated from 
the implementation of the new colonial policies, their frequency and extent 


® Female population, West model From Ansley J. Coale and Paul Demeny, Regional 
Model Life Tables and Stable Populations, Princeton, 1960. 

п See Leela and Pravin Visaria, ‘Population (1757—1947)’, in Dharma Kumar, ed., The 
Cambridge Economic History of India, vol. 2° с 1757-1970, Cambridge, 1983, pp 464-87, 
esp. p 468, п. 3. 

9 Using doubtful population figures for 1801, a British apologist was quick to ascribe the 
demographic increase to the benefit of coloma! rule(‘an eloquent testimony to the Pax 
Вгиаппіса`) which followed years of civil wars (several of them precisely fuelled by colonial 
incursions). See Е J. Richards, Salem, Madras Distnct Gazetteers, Madras, 1918, Vol. I, ° 
р. 90 

I See for example $. Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar, Memorandum on the Progress of the 
Madras Presidency during the Last Forty Years of British Administrauon, Madras, 1893. For 
this author, the second part of the century clearly benefited from the loosening of the fiscal 
structure 
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indicate that the British could not control them before the next century.” 
But the level of mortality was not as high so to cancel the dynamics of 
sustained demographic growth over the last century and particularly during 
its second half. This relative prosperity was probably facilitated by the 
scope for internal redistribution which existed after the widespread de- 
vastations of the eighteenth century’s wars and the subsequent severe 
depopulation of certain rural tracts (with numerous deserted уШарез).5 


Demographic growth at the turn of the century 


From the 1870s onwards the evolution of Tamil population can be followed 
with incomparably better accuracy. The first source is henceforth the large 
amount of data derived from the decennial census-taking initiated in 1871. 
The introduction of civil registration before 1870 represented a further step 
towards the consolidation of the demographic control apparatus. From 
1871 to 1921 the population increased in Tamil Nadu by 36.7 per cent." 
The yearly growth rate of 6.3 per 1000 is rather high in comparison with 
other Indian provinces; during the same period the growth rate was of 4.7 
per 1000 in the southern provinces and of 3.7 per 1000 in the whole of 
British India. Before looking into the components and episodes of these 
fifty years, it might be of interest to summarise the demographic régime by 
"general demographic indicators. At the provincial level the age-distribution 
remained fairly stable and moderately affected by mortality fluctuations. 
Thus the proportion below 15 years, which is often used by indirect 
estimation techniques, varied within a narrow range of 37.4—39.8 per cent 
in the six censuses (1871-1921). 

The general level of mortality during this period was not much different 
from what was estimated for the nineteenth century. Using similar esti- 
mation procedures” we get an average death rate of 37.1 per 1000 corres- 
ponding to a life expectancy at birth of 27.7 years for both sexes. With a 
birth rate of 45 per 1000, fertility would seem to have dropped compared to 
our previous estimates for 1841-71, but irregularities in the 1871 age 
distribution might also be the major explanation for this gap in birth rates. 
However, when converted into fertility rates, these birth rates lead to less 


м See various opinions about the global Indian situation voiced by Vasant Pethe, ‘Changes 
in Size and Growth of the Population’, in Population of India, New York, 1982, р 21; 
Visanas, ‘Population’; Kingsley Davis. The Population of India and Pakistan, Princeton, 
1951, р. 25; Tim Dyson, India’s Historical Demography. 

3 See Lardinois, ‘Deserted Villages’. 

6 Tamil Nadu’s population has been reconstructed in из present state boundaries, see 
appendix. 

" Estimates are arrived at by fitting to the 1921 population а stable population; the yearly 
growth rate used for 1871-1921 is however corrected for out-migration and amounts to 7.9 per 
1000 See Table 1 for decennial estimates 
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Table 1 
Tamil Nadu’s Population, 1871-1961 


Year 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 -1941 1951 1961 





Population 15818 15498 17981 19279 20910 21629 23472 26267 30119 33687 
(000s) 

Growth re ` —1.2 157 9.4 10.7 4.6 10.9 11.9 14.7 13.1 
рег 1000 

Rate of natural 
increase per 1000 —2.2 147 71 81 34 82 113 13.7 11.2 

Notes: 


(1) Exponential growth and natural increase computed from reconstructed Tamil Nadu 
population (see appendix). 

(2) 1941 and 1961 censuses are very probably underestimates of the true population of Tamil 
Nadu. 


than 5.5 children per woman, a relatively low value in a population 
characterised by early and almost universal marriage among women.” 
Tamil Nadu’s growth was not evenly distributed. Some six districts” 
recorded a rapid increase of more than 50 per cent. Apart from the 
Nilgiris, a small plantation district in the Southern Ghats which attracted a 
considerable number of migrants, areas with the largest growth were 
agricultural districts which benefited from the introduction of new com- 
mercial crops and their integration into a larger economic system (rail link, 
exports). If variations between districts remain however limited, two sub- 
regions, Thanjavur and Dharmapuri (then part of a larger Salem district), 
stand out owing to their low demographic increase. Thanjavur which 
comprises the rich Kaveri delta, is a clear example of an old agricultural 
district which has become saturated after a long period of famine-free 
growth; because of its geographical position, it became the first supplier of 
migrants for‘Ceylon and later Malaysia. On the contrary, Dharmapuri was 
never densely populated because of its low agricultural potential; in 1921 it 
had not yet fully recovered from the terrible impact of recurrent mortality 
crises (famines, plague outbreaks). As can be deduced from this brief 
presentation, Thanjavur and Dharmapuri, in spite of sharing a low level of 
demographic progression, have little in common. What needs to be stressed 
at this juncture is the minor role played by urbanisation and industrialisation 
during this period. The level of urbanisation stagnated during 1881—1921 
between 12 per cent and 16 per cent as growth of cities and towns was 


и Between 1881 and 1921, the proportion of women never married at age 50 remained 
below 1 per cent. Female age at marriage never exceeded 16.5 years in Tamil Nadu during this 
period. 

" Among the sixteen districts (as in 1981) for which population has been reconstructed 
over 1871-1961. 
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barely greater than that of rural parts of the province. Even in Madras 
which was the regional capital, mortality was high enough to offset the 
consequences of in-migration and led to a growth rate similar to the 
regional average. Obviously, scope for population expansion was severely 
limited in most parts of the region by its already dense population and its 
poor economic diversification; emigration became the main check to a 
general aggravation of the demographic pressure on land.” 


Instability 


Yet, as said previously, this picture is but a summary of a rather troubled 
period which comprises frequent mortality crises, some cases of short-term 
demographic decline and decades of relatively rapid growth. As fluctuations 
of the birth rates were less important than those of the death rates, 
mortality and its oscillations appear to be the main factor determining the 
demographic régime. 

In spite of its numerous limitations hinted at previously, civil registration 
statistics offer the only source to investigate annual variations. If we 
assume the level of under-registration to vary linearly during any decade, 
comparison between yearly values and moving averages (over 11 years) 
allows us to identify accidental deviations. The first interesting measure is the 
variability of these indices, i.e., the frequency and the extent of divergences 
between averages and observed rates. Between 1875 and 1920, the mean 
deviation of the civil registration death rate around the moving average is 
of 12.5 per cent in relative terms. The level of variability turns out to be 
smaller for the birth rate with a mean deviation of 6.4 per cent in relative 
terms. Conclusions are easy to draw: the old demographic régime in Tamil 
south India which displays broadly similar trends over long periods is 
nevertheless characterised by intense short-term instability mainly deter- 
mined by mortality fluctuations. 

Leaving aside for the time being the extreme crisis of 1876-78, we shall 
now concentrate on the period 1881—1921 to give a more detailed descrip- 
tion of mortality trends in Tamil Nadu. The instability of mortality rates 
during this period is of course solely due to mortality peaks. The few years 
like 1921 and 1922 during which death rates were at least 10 per cent below 
the trend value are marked by unusually high under-registration rather 
than by any mortality jump, a feature aliso noticed in the birth rates. 
During several years, the gap between observed and average death rates 
was superior to 10 per cent and these years (1884, 1891, 1906, 1918) 
correspond to regional mortality crises felt in a majority of Tamil districts. 
As to natality, we have already seen that its variations were both less 


® On Tamil Nadu’s migration history, see Christophe Guilmoto, ‘Le cycle migratoire 
tamoul, 1831-1951’, Revue Européenne des Migrations Internationales, 7, 1. 
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frequent and less ample; however, in this case, severe drops below the 
trend values like those accompanying famine conditions did occur. 

Looking at Figure 1 which plots civil registration values, it seems that 
apart from 1876-78 and 1918, variations were of minor importance. How- 
ever, these are regional data which may not do justice to the different 
subregional circumstances: district data display different patterns and 
indicate a higher frequency of demographic crises at the local level.” 
Compared to the 4 years of regional disturbances mentioned above, there 
are not less than 23 years between 1880 and 1920 during which significant 
mortality outbreaks were recorded at the district level; and among those 23 
years, district mortality was during 13 years 20 per cent above the average 
level. Using Dup4quier’s index which classifies crises by magnitude, several 
local crises reach level II (medium) or Ш (strong).” 

Coming back to the district perspective, Thanjavur and neighbouring 
Tiruchchirappalli are noticeable by the lesser variability of their vital rates. 
Mortality crises are less frequent, less intense and never result in sub- 
sequent drops in the birth rate. The first cause for this favourable situation 
is the relative prosperity of this subregion where a large part of the 
cultivated areas is irrigated all the year long by the Kaveri river and 
produces a large part of the rice consumed in the region. Thanjavur, which 
enjoys a healthier climate than the interior. is deemed to have escaped 
most famines since Hyder АН’; 1781-82 invasion.” On the contrary, semi- 
dry areas iu the interior where food crops have always been limited to poor 
millets seem to be plagued by recurrent mortality outbreaks, be it because 
of food shortages, epidemics or natural calamities. Coimbatore, Salem and 
the Arcot districts counted among the paris of the Presidency which were 
identified by British authorities as ‘subject to farnine’ at the end of the past 
century. Had we more civil registration data at the taluk level, we would be 
in a position to delineate with greater details the geography of mortality 
risk in nineteenth century Tamil Nadu as large districts often included 
heterogeneous tracts (towns, irrigated or arid areas, hills). 


2 Since the computation of rates at the district level is made difficult by frequent adminis- 
trative changes, we have used the vanations of the absolute numbers of births and deaths 

2 DupAquier’s index measures the amplitude of cnsis from the vanation between observed 
and average deaths expressed as а гапо of the standard deviation of the number of deaths. In 
spite of its usefulness to compare crises in different settings, the use of standard deviations in 
the computauon is problematic for, as we believe, the variability of death rates (1.е., the 
standard deviations of the number of deaths) is itself an important component of a specific 
demographic regime. Changing variability (ш ume or space) greatly reduces the comparability of 
this index between different observations. For a review of related questions, see Alberto 
Palloni ‘Les mortalités de crise: leur estumation, leurs conséquences’, in J. Vallin, $. D’Souza 
and А. Работ (eds.), Mesure et analyse de la топай, Pans, 1988, рр. 215-50. 

2 See for example Е К. Hemingway, Tanjore. Madras District Gazetteers, Madras, 1906, 
рр 147, 157; Т.У. Row, Manual of the District of Tanjore in the Madras Presidency, Madras, 
1883, p. 44 
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Madras city, a separate district in the Presidency, constitutes a case 
apart. For reasons linked to the early implementation of civil registration 
acts (starting in 1867) and to the stronger bureaucratic control on the city’s 
inhabitants, registration has long been of a quality unequalled elsewhere in 
the province. The data available were good enough for the computation of 
a life table in 1891, one of the first tables ever produced in south India.” Its 
results point to a very low life expectancy at birth of about 24.5 years, a 
result which is at variance with regional estimates (vide supra). As the 
1880s were not particularly affected by unusual mortality conditions, the 
Madras figure is most probably an underestimate of the actual life ex- 
pectancy. It is however beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the 
numerous hypotheses on which this life table’s computation is based; we 
might as well consider it representative of the sole city of Madras which 
many other indicators such as the infant mortality rates tend to designate as 
the most insalubrious place in the region at this period.” 


Crises, little and big 


Undoubtedly, the 1876-78 crisis was the most dramatic event in what is 
known of Tamil Nadu’s demography. Various famines or epidemics before 
the establishment of British rule on south India were reported by local 
traditions or by Europeans, most notably the Jesuits who were the first to 
settle permanently in the ‘Tamil country. However, the 1876-78 crisis 
which took place between the first two censuses in the Madras Presidency 
is the first which demographic sources permit us to describe.” It has thus been 
possible to assess its impact on the different regions and social groups, and 
for instance to show the vulnerability of the children, the elderly, the males 
compared to the women as well as that of the groups which the crisis 
entirely deprived of their economic capacities (labourers, artisans). 

It started after two bad monsoons which by mid-1876 had already caused 
strong inflation. The subsequent monsoon failure at the end of the year 
sent the prices soaring to record values for about two years. The Govern- 
ment which had not immediately recognised the gravity of the situation 


м See Census of India 1891, Vol.X1I—The Report оп the Census, pp. 98-112. For an 
earlier life table based on estimated figures see imperial Census of 1881—Operations and 
Results in the Presidency of Madras, Vol. Ш-Аррепӣіх I. 

В See the statistics referring to Madras city in the Report of the City High Mortality 
Committee, Madras, 1927 and in the Annual Reports of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
Madras, Madras; С. Srinivasamurthi, The Slaughter of Innocents or ‘Infant Mortality—Its 
Cause and Cure’, Madras, 1917, pp. 46-51. For a broader picture of the city before rapid 
development, see Susan J. Lewandowski, ‘Urban Growth and Municipal Development in the 
Colonial City of Madras, 1860-1900’, Journal of Asian Studies, 43, 2, 1975. 

№ A special post-famine census was even conducted іп а few taluks in 1878. Nineteenth 
century’s sources include, among others, the Census of India report for 1881 and the Review 
of the Madras Famine, 1876-78, Madras, 1881, which contains studies by W.R. Cornish. 
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tried first to limit its intervention to the cheapest way to rescue the affected 
areas, i.e., through relief work offered to the able-bodied population. 
Even when relief-camps had turned into hospitals, certain officials still 
attempted to reduce the rations given to starving people.” After the 
Special Census of 1878, there were people such as Kennedy to contend that 
the loss of population was limited to 68,000 inhabitants, ‘some, but not all, 
of which may be attributable to the distress that has prevailed’.* For the 
whole of Tamil Nadu which was in no way more affected than the rest of 
the Presidency, the excess mortality was rather around the million mark, 
with another 370,000 births averted during 1876-78.” 

If starvation caused by the inability of people to purchase food was the 
primary factor, the etiology was very diverse because of the role played by 
the epidemics of cholera and, to a lesser extent, smallpox, which broke out 
at the end of 1876. Even malaria seems to have been widespread. However, 
after some time, diseases of ill-defined characteristics such as ‘fevers’ 
(often malaria) or ‘bowel complaints’ became prominent; the specific 
impact of famine on these various diseases is less easy to evaluate even 
though observers such as Cornish stressed the connection between mal- 
nutrition and diarrhoeas, dysentery and dropsy. The well-established link 
with the fall in birth rates, more accentuated in areas where the crisis killed 
a larger proportion of the population, was of course due to the parallel 
decline in the number of conceptions resulting from famine amenorrhoea 
and the general social disruption. Certain indices suggest also that spon- 
taneous abortions or still-births increased drastically during this period.” 
The differential impact of the famine in the Tamil region lead to well- 
documented variations in death rates and intercensal growth. Most affected 
were the northwestern districts such as Salem (Dharmapuri), Coimbatore 
and North Arcor located close to the State of Mysore which was the 
hardest hit place in south India. But the impact of the famine was felt 
everywhere in Tamil Nadu, including in places like Thanjavur reputed to 
be immune to food shortages. 

However, one of the main interests of the examination of subregional 
units is to unve.l the dynamics at work during the spectacular recovery 
which followed the crisis, a phenomenon which has not so far received all 


7 See the controversy between W. Cornish and R Temple described in William Digby, 
The Famine Campaign т Southern India 1876-1878, London, 1878, Vol. П, рр 165-260 

2 Review of ihe Madras Famine, р. 102. 

B From the 1876-78 civil registration data, we computed the ratio of famine vital rates to 
average 1881-1921 rates. These ratios for both mortality and natality were then applied to the 
estimates of vital rates during normal years; the excess of deaths and the deficit of births for 
1876-78 were finally calculated by applying these vital rates estimated for 1876-78 to the 
estimated 1876 population of Tamil Nadu 

© Thus, it can be noticed that the minum number of births was reached in March 1878, 
corresponding to conceptions in June 1877. The mortality peak came later (August 1877) and 
might have brought about а jarge number of miscarnages among already pregnant women 
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the attention it deserves as a crucial feature of the old demographic 
system.” During 1881-1891, Tamil Nadu’s population progressed at a 
record pace of 14.7 рег°1000 (15.3 when corrected for migrations), а 
growth rate never to be recorded again before the 1960s. And if the 
increase of birth rates in a time of continuous improvement in registration 
hampers an easy interpretation of recorded changes, taluk data come in 
handy: they show a strong positive link between 1871-81 losses and later 
1881-91 ог 1881-1901 gains for the 80 units for which comparable data are 
available.” Thus, among the 28 taluks which had lost more than 5 per cent 
of their population owing to the famine, 20 of them recorded spectacular 
growth greater than 20 per cent during the next decade. 

Among the possible mechanisms of this demographic resurgence over 20 
years, the influence of migration is of limited consequence; according to 
the data classified by district of birth and of residence, no particular Tamil 
district seem to have benefited from unusual immigration in 1891, except 
for Madras and the Nilgiris which were always the first recipients of intra- 
regional migration streams. As to international migrations which had 
intensified during the famine years, they are unlikely to explain much of 
the population recovery during the next decades as the Tamil migrant 
population in other British colonies (such as Ceylon, Burma and Malaya) 
kept on increasing during this period.* Mortality improvement was also 
too limited to account for the formidable growth recorded in certain 
famine-stricken areas. 

The Census of 1891 suggests that the recovery was rather due to the 
changes in the age structure of famine districts.* On the contrary, the 
child/woman ratio which represents a crude indicator of fertility did record 


* Unfortunately, some recent works on historical trends have precious Ше to tell us about 
the demographic post-crisis recovery See Visarias, ‘Population’; Michelle B. McAlpin, 
Subject to Famine: Food Crises and Economic Change in Western India, 1860-1920, Princeton, 
1983, рр 71-83; Sumit Guha, The Agrarian Economy of the Bombay Deccan 1818—1941, 
Delhi, 1985, рр. 161-94; Tim Dyson, ‘On the Demography of South Asian Еапипеѕ, part Г, 
Population Studies, 45, 1991 

У Present-day Tamil Nadu covered 86 (1871) and 99 (1891) taluks of south India, most of 
them in the Presidency of Madras. The correlation coefficient (r) between 1871-81 and 
1881-91 (resp 1881-1901) is of -0.593 (resp -0.597); these values contrast with correlation 
coefficients between decadal growth rates which are usually almost zero. 

» Return migrations from Ceylon were actually quite sigmficant during the early 1880s, 
mainly because of the collapse of coffee plantations. However, the increase in the number of 
Tamils outside India in 1881 and then 1891 shows that the migration balance was still negative 
for Гати Nadu during this penod. See Guilmoto, ‘Le cycle migratoire tamoul’, pp 130-37. 
Yearly statistics of migrations to Sri Lanka and Malaya may be found in Р. Peebles, Sr: 
Lanka: A Handbook of Historical Statistics, Boston, 1984, pp 67-70; K.S. Sandhu, Indians in 
Malaya. Some Aspects of their Immigration and Settlement 1786-1957. Cambridge, 1969, 
рр. 304-17. 

ч This hypothesis is poorly supported by the figures produced See Census of India 1891, 
Vol ХШ-Тне Report on the Census, р. 44. 
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а significant increase іп 1891 over 1881, confirming the role of fertility in 
the recovery. We are left with only two factors to explain the fertility 
upsurge observed after the crisis: intensificatiofi of nuptiality and increased 
marital fertility. But the snag is that these two factors are deemed to be 
inoperative in Indian historical context. With a very low age at marriage 
and almost universal marriage, the flexibility of the whole system seems 
very restricted. In the Western historical experience, nuptiality assumed a 
regulatory role, as is well-known: during post-crisis periods, nuptiality was 
both more intense and early than on the average, allowing the young 
couples to take advantage of the reduced pressure on land. Such a func- 
tioning appears to be impossible in nineteenth century south India where 
the proportion of spinsters is both fixed and negligible; moreover, with age 
at marriage close to puberty for women, there seems to be little scope for 
increasing fertility through earlier marriages.” On the other hand, marital 
fertility, in the absence of any kind of deliberate birth control during this 
period, cannot increase unless sizeable (and unlikely) changes in breast- 
feeding duration took place. Thus there seemed to be no scope for a post- 
crisis fertility response. 

These arguments are simply not tenable any more. The mean age at 
marriage for women in the province oscillated in the range of 15.6-16.4 
years between 1881 and 1921.* But in spite of such narrow variations, the 
regulatory role of nuptiality cannot be discarded. The mean age at marriage 
did drop from 16.0 years in 1881 to 15.6 in 1891, its lowest value ever, from 
where it came back to 16.4 in 1901. Moreover, the percentage of women 
currently married at the age 15 to 29 years increased significantly in 1891 by 
almost 5 per cent; this rise was even higher in famine-affected districts such 
as Salem which had lost 20 per cent of its population in 1871-81. In this 
district, the proportion of single women aged 15-19 years, a pivotal age 
group for the nuptiality system in south India, went down from 38.7 per 
cent in 1881 to 25.5 per cent in 1891, and then rose back to 32.7 per cent in 
1901 and 35.8 in 1911. On the contrary, this proportion remained at the 
level of 24 per cent in 1881 and 1891 in Thanjavur, a district left almost 
untouched by the 1876-78 crisis and the subsequent recovery. As marriages 
were never recorded on a yearly basis, we cannot expect to establish the 


* The first author to stress the differences in flexibility between European and south 
Indian matrimonial system was probably Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar, Memorandum, p. 45. 
Women did however marry later in Tamil Nadu than in Kerala or Andbra Pradesh, and for 
that matter than in the rest of the country. Except among certain high castes such as 
Brahmins, prepuberty alliances, with consummation immediately after the first period, were 
rare. The Dravidian system of alhance, with later marriages, divorces and widow remarriages, 
was nowhere more evident than among the Tamils. See S.N. Agarwela, Age at Marriage in 
India, Allahabad, 1962; Т. Dyson and М. Moore, ‘On Kinship Structure, Female Autonomy 
and Demographic Behavior in India’, Population and Development Review, 9, 1, 1983. 

% Computed by НапаГз method and statistical regression from available district data. No 
data available for the 1871 census. 
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exact timing of the nuptiality changes which occurred in Salem from 
decadal census data. But the link between nuptiality and the demographic 
recovery is undeniable, and so is the link between mortality increase and 
post-crisis nuptiality intensification. 

It is still too early to give a final answer to the question of the mechanisms 
which brought about the post-crisis recovery. Not only is our data base too 
poor to compare the situation before and after the crisis (no data on civil 
condition available for 1871), but documentary evidence is also lacking as 
to the determinants of early marriages recorded during the 1880s. If certain 
sources mention that ‘an adverse season does exercise a transitory and 
slight check on matrimony’ among the poorer sections of the population,” 
nowhere is examined the possibility of nuptiality intensification after the 
crisis. It is also impossible to assume that a moderate rise in the number of 
newly-wed women could result in tremendous population increases as 
observed in certain areas. Most probably, marital fertility did also increase 
during the post-crisis period, a hypothesis hinting at the possibility of some 
conscious fertility control among the married couples. The question of 
fertility control cannot be addressed here for total lack of data, particularly 
in the absence of age-specific fertility rates for these periods. However, 
from our knowledge of the Tamil demographic system, we may advance 
that the two major components of marital fertility control—abstinence and 
induced abortion—significantly reduced in the 1880s in order to allow a 
rapid reconstitution of mortality-striken families. The exact role played by 
abortion and abstinence in lowering fertility among women above 30 is still 
to be investigated. Other factors such as widow remarriages may also have 
contributed to the general intensification of fertility potential in the places 
most affected by the crisis, but are likely to have had a lesser impact than 
marital fertility change. Indian demographic history which has so far mainly 
concentrated on mortality issues (for obvious reasons of data availability) 
will have to get rid of its previous easy assumptions of passive fertility 
behaviour to reconstruct the complex demographic system of the colonial 
period. 

If the first decade following the great famine of 1876-78 was characterised 
by good agricultural seasons,” this period was not entirely free of mortality 
outbreaks; in 1884, Thanjavur and Tirunelveli, districts otherwise noted 
for their favourable agricultural situations, suffered from excess rainfall 
which brought about floods in coastal areas and subsequently from high 
prices and cholera. In 1891, it is the turn of the dry tracts, especially those 
dependent on tank irrigation, to face hardships after successive bad 


я Н.А. Stuart, North Arcot, Madras, 1894, Vol II, р. 301 This author mentions the 
recent rise in the number of child marnages. Also see the comments of the 1881 census report 
on the low proportion of married women in famine distncts; Imperial Census of 1881— 
Operations and Results т the Presidency of Madras, Vol I1—The Report, р. 73 

* See Census of India 1891, Vol. ХИЕТВе Report on the Census, р. 41. 
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monsoons; several districts such as Chingelput even recorded a drop in the 
number of births in 1892, a clear testimony of the severity of the crisis. Ten 
years later, a sharp increase of food prices and cholera cases followed the 
insufficient monsoon of 1900. According to a 1938 government report, it 
was actually the last case of famine conditions in the Tamil country, the 
impact of which was however almost invisible in the southern districts.” In 
1906-7 and 1911, cholera and smallpox claimed once again a large number 
of victims in various parts of the region, leading even to local drops in 
natality. 

In 1918, the so-called Spanish Inflienza reached the Presidency and 
coincided with a general conjuncture of hyperinflation inherited from war 
conditions.“ As Figure 1 shows this was the most serious mortality crisis 
since the 1870s and the whole Presidency recorded 280,000 excess deaths 
during 1918. However, not all of them were caused by influenza as cholera 
and smallpox claimed also a sizeable share of the slaughter. Although the 
viruses hit the whole of the region, their impact was more felt in the 
interior than along the coast. In the inland areas characterised by semi-arid 
conditions and more pronounced seasonal climatic variations, ecological 
factors probably played a significant role in worsening the effect of epidemics, 
a mechanism still to be investigated. The gravity of the crisis manifested 
itself in the 15 per cent fertility decline recorded in 1919, a proportion even 
higher in districts where the influenza pandemic had succeeded to other 
calamities. Thus, South Arcot which had already experienced several years 
of distress (cyclone in 1916 and smallpox in 1917-18) and the northern 
parts of neighbouring Salem where plague had become endemic since the 
beginning of the century lost population during 1911—21. 


Mortality decline and the birth of a new régime 


The frequent division of Indian demographic history into pre- and post- 
1921 periods undeniably has the virtue of summing up a complex string of 
events which in a matter of twenty years completely altered the demo- 
graphic situation in Tamil Nadu; a later year might have offered a more 
accurate milestone. During the same period, the economic situation did 
not remain fixed either. Dating the transformation of the economic struc- 
ture would be no easier especially since rural society underwent changes 
ever since the British tested new tax systems in the nineteenth century. 
However, by the second half of the last century, the tax policy was more or 
less firmly established at levels which did not vary any longer except at the 
occasion of climatic crises. An important phenomenon at the beginning of 
this century is the progressive recovery of prices of agricultural goods 


* See Report of the Madras Famine Code Revision Commutee, 1938, Madras, 1940. р 2 
” For a general presentation, see I.D Mills, ‘The 1918-19 Influenza Pandemic: The Indian 
Ехрепепсе`. Indian Economic and Social History Review, 23, 1, 1986, рр 1-40. 
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usually linked to increased demand from Europe and the consequent 
lightening of taxes it implied.” During the same period, rural economy 
underwent another transformation with a significant rise of the share of 
cash crops such as cotton, groundnut or sugar-cane as well as that of rice at 
the expenses of traditional dry crops.” The full impact of these modifica- 
tions of the economic context, which occurred before the 1920s, began to 
be felt later when the world economy was heading for a major slump. 


A new régime 


The main feature of the post-1921 demographic régime in Tamil Nadu 
relates to the beginning of the mortality decline. However, this change was 
not isolated; not only did the migration system undergo profound trans- 
formations in the 1930s (large-scale population exchanges with other British 
colonies, inception of rapid urbanisation), but fertility also registered 
moves unrelated to the post-crisis jumps typical of the old régime.® In 
short, the inter-war period proved to be in Tamil Nadu an intermediate 
period during which most demographic indicators registered important 
changes; yet, the simultaneity of these different phenomena is more easily 
described than explained. 

The most significant aspect of mortality decline lies in the evolution of 
the death rates at the regional level. As the following table shows the 1920s 
did not witness a remarkable breakthrough but rather initiated a trend of 
regular fall. The first decades till 1921 for which mortality estimates are 
available were characterised by violent jumps which would have been even 
more acute if we had used annual estimates. The 1871-81 estimates have 
not been presented as the severity of the crisis which resulted in a relative 
loss of 2 per cent in Tamil Nadu’s population precludes the use of indirect 
techniques based on model life tables; using other evidence based on civil 
registration data we obtained a death rate of 43.3 per 1000 corresponding 
to a life expectancy of 22.4 years in 1871-81. The 1921-31 mortality level 
was only marginally better than that obtained at the beginning of the 
century during a rather clement decade. However the decadal death rate of 
the 1920s turned out to be the lowest ever recorded in Tamil Nadu and 
from that period onwards it has never stopped falling till today. Interestingly 
enough, the evolution of mortality conditions was parallel at the national 
level, even though Tamil Nadu has for long exhibited a higher life ex- 
pectancy. 

As said previously, dating the inception of mortality decline with precision 
is a risky exercise, especially since the downward trend typical of mortality 


* See Michelle McAlpin, ‘Pnce Movements and Fluctuations in Economic Activities 
(1860-1947), in Kumar, The Cambridge Economic History of India, pp. 890-91. 

* See Baker, An Indian Rural Economy, pp. 216-18, 227. 

* See Guilmoto, Un siècle de démographie, Part ЇЇ. 
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Table 2 
Mortality Estimates for Tamil Nadu 1881-1961 


Period 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 194 1951 1961 


Death rates рег 1000 34.1 357 316 404 306 271 236 205 


Life expectancy 

both sexes 

Tamil Nadu 29.3 286 312 262 323 351 382 43.3 
India 25.1 238 23.0 202 267 317 32.1 41.2 


Sources. Tamil Nadu: Gulmoto, Un siècle de démographie, appendix 2. 
India: Estimates from actuaries or from К. Davis: Visanas, ‘Population’, р. 502. 
For alternative estimates, see Р.М. Mari Bhat, ‘Mortality and Fertility in India, 
1881-1961: A Reassessment’, in Dyson, India’s Historical Demography. 


decline is but one of the numerous components of yearly variations of the 
death rates. The quality of civil registration data plotted on Figure 1 does 
not make the attempt easier for these statistics also reflect the changing 
level of registration. For reasons which remain to be investigated the 
registration system somewhat collapsed by the end of World War I, a 
phenomenon especially difficult to highlight as vital rates simultaneously 
recorded unusual variations in connection with the influenza outbreak. 
However that may be, both death and birth rates recorded an artificial, 
sharp increase in 1921-24. The birth rate continued to rise, though at a 
lesser pace, up to the thirties when it reached a plateau at about 34 per 
1000; this was the highest level of registration ever recorded in Tamil Nadu 
(about 85 per cent) and it was the obvious outcome of several years of 
administrative reforms.“ 

Now the behaviour of the death rate remains problematic. Apparently, 
the quality of registration did not improve for deaths after 1924 and the 
mortality rate stagnated around 22 per 1000 till the mid-1930s. Mortality 
decline is thus visible only from 1935 onwards; similarly, the infant mortality 
rates based on civil registration started bending downwards at about the 
same period. Does it mean that mortality decline started in Tamil Nadu 
later than elsewhere in India? The evidence for this hypothesis is un- 
fortunately inconclusive. Estimates displayed on Table 2 indicate that by 
the 1930s mortality had already dropped in a significant manner. Moreover, 


“ The 1920s were a period of intense bureaucratic reorganisation, in particular in the 
regional health admunistration. The yearly reports of the Department of Public Health (in 
Madras) kept stressing between 1921 and 1930 the improvements due to the new regulations 
(most notably the District Health Scheme). See B.S. Baliga, ‘Some Aspects of the Distnct 
Health Scheme’, in Studies in Madras Administranon, Madras, 1960, Vol. П, and Census of 
India 1931, Vol. ХТУ Madras Presidency, Part I Report, рр. 26-27. 
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though registration completeness is rather unstable, it can be safely assumed 
that the quality of registration was subject to similar trends for births and 
deaths as is obvious for the early twenties; so that the apparent stagnation 
of the death rate after 1925 might conceal an actual drop which improved 
registration tended to nullify. In conclusion, the real starting point of 
mortality decline is likely to be earlier than registration data would have us 
believe, most probably before the 1931 census, even if mortality reduction 
became sizeable only during 1930s. 

Mortality rates are composed of several elements, including trend level 
and registration completeness. Yearly fluctuations around the trend are 
another component which is. usually regarded as behaving somewhat 
randomly (though epidemics and therefore mortality from infectious 
diseases tend to follow cycles). But it is our contention that this apparently 
random component is a crucial indicator of the demographic régime since 
crises are the most conspicuous signs of the type of demographic equilibrium 
prevailing during a given period. 

The measures displayed on Table 3 have been computed from civil 
registration data. For each year, we computed the deviation from the 


Table 3 


Variability of Vital Rates, Tamil Nadu, 1875—1960. 


1875-1920 1921-1960 
Mean deviation around the 
moving average 
Death rate 64% 3.9% 
Birth rate 12.5% 63% 


Sources: Computed from civil registration data for Tamil Nadu. 
Note: Method of computation described ın the text. 


eleven-year moving average. In percentage of the moving average, this 
deviation can be as high as + 65 per cent (1918 death rate) or —45 per cent 
(1878 birth rate), but it rarely exceeds the range of +/—20 per cent. From 
the absolute values of these relative deviations, we computed the average 
values for both birth and death rates over two different time periods. This 
gives the most precise measurement of variability, once the trend caused 
by demographic or other variables has been removed.“ 


“ Computing the coefficient of variation of the vital rates would yield unreliable results; in 
fact, several short-term trends such as those caused by changing degree of completeness in 
Tamil Nadu might artificially inflate the overall variance. In 1875-1960, the trend accounted 
for about 50 per cent of the birth rate’s total vanance, but for less than 30 per cent of the death 
rate’s. The approach in terms of standard deviation 1$ exemplified in Tim Dyson, *The 
Historical Demography of Berar 1881-1960", in Dyson, India's Historical Demography, 
p 162 Also see Tim Dyson, ‘The Population History of Berar since 1881 and its Potential 
Wider Significance’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, 26, 2, 1989, р 180 
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Those results suggest several observations. We might first note that 
fluctuations are more pronounced in the case of deaths compared to births. 
In fact, the variability of mortality is almost twice that of natality.“ Ex- 
amination of fluctuations over shorter periods (such as 20-year intervals) 
shows actually that birth and death variabilities follow parallel evolutions 
although at different levels. But in the most recent period, fluctuations of 
the death rate continue to decrease whereas the number of births is slightly 
more unstable than earlier.” 

The main phenomenon evidenced by those figures is of course the rapid 
decrease of variability between the two periods since it recorded a fall of 
about 50 per cent for both birth and death rates. This decline was of more 
importance in the case of death rates and is clearly related to the progressive 
disappearance of major mortality crises; however, variations of lesser 
amplitude which we might hesitate to identify as crises because of the 
unreliable character of the civil registration data did also tend to subside 
with the passing of years. The impact of crisis rarefaction was also felt on 
the birth rates, though birth deficits following crises were not the only 
factor behind the variations recorded. 

These changes are also apparent at a district level. As was previously 
mentioned, a large number of crises were restricted to smaller zones and 
had thus a limited regional impact. Large-scale demographic accidents 
probably disappeared faster than local crises.“ As a testimony to the 
growing homogenisation of Tamil demography, we may observe that other 
districts (Madras, Madurai) have caught up with Thanjavur, formerly 
reputed for its most stable demographic system. The case of Madras town 
is highly revealing: in spite of its being the Presidency’s capital, the city’s 
population had hardly increased for decades for a variety of reasons. Most 
probably the extremely bad sanitary conditions illustrated by death rates 
played their part in keeping the municipal population stagnant. But starting 
from 1921, Madras town and its suburbs recorded a substantial growth, 
largely greater than Tamil Nadu’s natural increase and the unusual growth 
recorded during the same period in urban areas.” To what extent mortality 


* Thus is a common feature of vital rates’ variability observed everywhere else. The relative 
intensity of fertility decline following mortality outbreaks ıs of the same order 

7? This is a clear consequence of progressive fertility control In Tamil Nadu, it manifests 
itself from the sixties 

“ Demographic instability in Tamil Nadu, as measured by the regional death rate’s vana- 
bility, was before 1921 close to the average of the district figures, there were differences 
between districts. but the whole region was often subject to similar fluctuations. However, 
during the later period marked by a lower, more stable mortality, demographic stability of the 
whole region became more pronounced than in the districts; this demonstrates that local 
crises were less and less related to each other 

+” See Guilmoto, Un siècle de démographie, Part 1. On the rapid infant mortaltty decline 
accompanying the growth of the city’s population from the 1920s onwards, see $ Chandra- 
sekhar, ‘Infant Mortality in Madras City’, in Papers Contributed by indian Authors to the 
World Population Conference Beigrade 1965. Delhi, 1965, рр. 167-71 
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reduction in the municipalities simply accompanied or contributed to the 
increased pace of urbanisation would deserve to be examined in greater 
detail. 


A last cnsis 


Periods of excess mortality did not completely disappear in 1921. Between 
1921 and 1941, a few mortality outbreaks can be spotted such as a cholera 
epidemic іп 1924—25 in central Tamil Nadu and another one іп 1935-36 in 
the north and the south, as well as several plague outbreaks. But the effect 
of these events are hardly discernible on Tamil Nadu’s rates as the impact 
of these crises was always restricted in geographical and epidemiological 
terms. However the threat of a global crisis, covering the entire region and 
degenerating into all kinds of epidemics, was not yet over as the little- 
studied war period demonstrates. 

In 1940, India found itself dragged into a conflict which did not concern 
the subcontinent. With Japan entering the war at the end of 1941, the 
situation suddenly changed. Japanese armies managed a breakthrough into 
South-East Asia and conquered several British territories; as soon as they 
started threatening Burma, neighbouring Bengal fell prey to complete 
administrative disorganisation which was a major factor at the origin of the 
famine of 1943—44. Japanese presence in the Bay of Bengal іп 1942 caused 
a feeling of panic in Madras, notably from the month of March when a 
Japanese squadron threatened the Coromandel Coast and Ceylon. The city 
clearly overreacted and a large part of its population chose to flee into the 
interior as the Government temporarily transferred its capital to Ootacamund 
in the Nilgiris.© Not before 1944 when Japanese advance was stopped at 
Kohima was the situation normalised on the eastern side of the subcontinent. 

In Tamil Nadu, the first mortality outbreak dates from 1942; it is 
however restricted to a cholera epidemic in South Arcot and Thanjavur 
districts. By 1943, cholera has spread to several other Tamil districts, while 
other causes of deaths (including plague in Coimbatore) record a brutal 
increase; on the whole, the death rate is up by 20 per cent in 1943 and this 
is likely to be an underestimate owing to the poor functioning of the 
administration.” The price of rice which stopped arriving from Burma (the 
main exporter) starts to increase from summer 1942 and doubles before 
the winter harvest. After a short decline, the prices go up again in mid-1943 


> In Madras town, the number of births and deaths simultaneously fell by a third between 
1941 and 1942; this gives an idea of the sudden depopulation and/or of the administrative 
collapse of the registration system. 

* Reports from the Public Health Department їп Madras complained in 1945 and 1946 of 
the growing number of taluk statistics it did not receive. Apart from the disorgantsation linked 
to the war situation, the ‘Quit India’ agitation probably affected the functioning of the 
bureaucratic apparatus. 
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and remain at a very high level up to 1946, often three times the average 
price recorded during the 1930s. In the rice-growing areas, inflationary 
pressure and mortality jumps are less acute. In 1944, mortality remains 
above average everywhere but in Tiruchchirappalli district and Madras 
city. The initial cholera epidemic is over by now and other causes of deaths 
(smallpox, fever) claim most of the excess mortality. The most affected 
districts, South Arcot and Chengalpattu, which belong to the hinterland of 
the capital even recorded a net loss of population during 1943—44. Several 
districts of the North and West witnessed in 1944 or 1945 a noticeable 
decline in the birth rate as a clear consequence of the mortality crisis. 

In spite of the role played by cholera at the beginning of the crisis, 
infectious diseases did not claim the majority of the deaths. The pattern 
followed rather that of a subsistence crisis like the 1876-77 famine inasmuch 
as the dearness of foodstuffs was the first determinant of mortality increase. 
There is however a large difference between both contexts since іп 1942-44 
no climatic irregularity occurred that might be held responsible for a 
substantial production decline of foodgrains. It is rather a decrease of 
grain net availability (production + imports — exports) which created 
conditions favourable to inflation. The price hikes, recorded for all cereals, 
were even paralleled by an important rise in the price of other consumption 
items, even if the non-food prices display a lesser volatility due to demand 
elasticity. 

As for good products, the price rise was of course directly linked to the 
disruption of the trade with Burma. During the preceding years, the 
Presidency used to import annually about 300,000 tons of rice from the 
fertile delta of the Irrawady. As soon as the Japanese navy threatened 
merchant ships the cost of cereals surged.” This was a further manifestation of 
Tamil Nadu’s progressive incorporation in a world market it could not 
control.“ Reliance on foreign imports for its food consumption implied the 
usual consequences of production delocalisation: a growing vulnerability to 
external factors such as world market prices and international relations. 


2 See the monetanst analysis т P.J. Thomas, War-Tume Prices, Bombay, 1944, also see 
the data produced in McAlpin, ‘Prce Movements’. Among sources describing the economic 
context during the war period, see Baker, An Indian Rural Economy, pp. 108-15, 187-88, 
495-505. Also see К С. Sivaswamy, Inadequate Diets, Deaths and Diseases and a Food Plan 
for Madras, Madras, 1946; The Famine Enquiry Commission, Final Report, Madras, 1945 

5 The war conditions caused inflation as early as in 1940. After Burma fell in Арп! 1942, 
the Government of Bengal on which nce traders had relied for their supply decided in June to 
drastically reduce all exports from the province; as an immediate response, prices shot up in 
the Madras Presidency in June 1942 and had already doubled after six months. 

Ч A first, major impact was felt during the international economic recession of the 1930s. 
Tamil Nadu whose agriculture had since the beginning of the century become dependent on 
foreign demand because of its commercial character was severely hit by the reduction of 
international price and demand in the 1930s This period has been thoroughly vestigated by 
Baker, in particular the consequences of the slump on the urban network їп Tamil Nadu. 
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The problems faced by Tamil Nadu’s economy from the 1920s to the 1940s 
were in a way similar to those faced by its labour, when a large portion of 
Tamil Nadu’s working population tended to rely on the international 
labour market, most notably in other British-controlled territories. For 
that reason, it had to bear the consequences of changing external conditions 
such as the impact of the world crisis and the war on plantation employ- 
ment. 

This period undoubtedly marked the last regional crisis experienced in 
Tamil Nadu since other mortality outbreaks were of lesser intensity and 
area.” Whatever its importance in regional terms, it must be stressed that 
the crisis was nothing compared to what Bengal and other Indian regions 
experienced. As noted before, Travancore State and the rest of present- 
day Kerala witnessed a widespread distress bordering on famine whereas 
Tamil Nadu on the whole recorded in 1943-44 a mortality rise of only 20 
per cent.” 


Epidemiological transition 


The new mortality system was accompanied by epidemiological transfor- 
mations which only registration data allow us to describe. But here again it 
would be naive to assume that the village heads who were in charge of 
collecting the information in rural areas were particularly accurate in deter- 
mining the causes of deaths. In municipalities the situation was only 
marginally better. The nomenclature in which data were finally presented 
was itself rather crude with catch-all categories such as ‘fevers’ or ‘other 
causes’ accounting for the majority of the deaths in Tamil Nadu. However, 
yearly variations and other indirect evidence provide certain clues about 
the evolution during the period under review. After a presentation of the 
main causes of deaths in colonial Tamil India, some indications will be 
given here about the epidemiological component of mortality reduction. 
Malaria, definitely one of the most important causes of mortality, never 
appeared in the official statistics before 1951. It was however known to be 
endemic almost everywhere in Tamil Nadu. Certain areas such as the coastal 
strip and the hilly tracts still covered by the jungle were more vulnerable for 
various ecological reasons; in the drier parts of the province, malaria 
intensity was mainly a function of the rainfall and of the type of irrigation 


This 15 the case of the 1950 mortality rise in a context of poor monsoons and general 
inflation. Coimbatore, Madurai and Chengalpattu were the most affected areas. 

* See К G. Sivaswamy ef al, Food Farmune and Nutritional Diseases їп Travancore 
(1943—94), Madras, 1945, and other publications on south India by the Servants of India 
Society. 

Most unhealthy were the hills of the interior Writing about Salem district, Richards for 
example attributes to malana the majority of deaths recorded in the area’ Richards. Salem, 
p 312. 
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and therefore highly seasonal in character. The usual mortality increase 
during the winter months following the North-East monsoon is obviously 
linked to fever mortality of which malaria was a key component. 
Cholera whose presence in Tamil Nadu was already attested in the 
sixteenth century was another major killer before the 1940$. Its extreme 
irregularity which registration data clearly reflect determined an appa- 
rently endless history of recurrent outbreaks;™ easily transmitted through 
water and food, cholera epidemics owed their violence to the poor sanitary 
control that existed both in villages and in cities at the turn of the century. 
The rich, central Kaveri valley, being hot and humid, constituted a perma- 
nent seat for the infection. Labour migration and religious pilgrimages 
helped the bacillus to spread throughout the whole province. Among the 
diseases for which we have data, cholera was undoubtedly the one with the 
most accentuated peaks and troughs; a cycle’s lengths was on the average 
of about six years with several years of respite between outbreaks. 
Smallpox was another important cause of death in colonial Tamil Nadu, 
especially among children. An important difference with the diseases pre- 
viously mentioned lies in the fact that vaccination existed already during 
the last century. It is possible that the disease, associated in the Tamil 
culture with the goddess Mariamma, lost some ground when the British 
attempted to introduce vaccination campaigns. Stuart wrote in 1898 that 
preventive measures met with no difficulty ‘save that arising from the 
apathy of the people and even of officials’.” As will be mentioned below, 
the smallpox mortality profile closely followed that of cholera till the first 
world war; yet there was barely a year with no trace of the disease. 
Although plague never accounted for a large number of deaths, it 
represented the most dreadful epidemic and caused total disruption of the 
social fabric wherever it broke out.” The grain trade which intensified 
everywhere in India in the wake of railway construction facilitated the 
transmission of the disease, particularly in urban settlements. Almost 
absent in nineteenth century Tamil Nadu, the disease came from abroad 
via Bombay as with the 1918 influenza. It first appeared in Salem district in 
August 1898 where plague was to become endemic for several decades." 
The district’s location on the road to Mysore and its more continental 


~ Hemingway was of the opinion that cholera mortality was somewhat over-estimated due 
to the addition of other fevers. Its near disappearance during inter-cnsis periods suggest 
however that this over-estimation was limited to certain years, but one may argue as well that 
cholera was also confused with intestinal diseases See Е В Hemingway, Trichinopoly. 
Madras District Gazetteers, Madras. 1907, рр 196-97 On cholera, also see David Arnold, 
‘Cholera Mortality in British India, 1817-1947", in Dyson, India’s Histoncal Demography. 

* See his detailed descmption about Combatore district in Н.А. Stuart, Coimbatore 
District Manual, Madras, 1898. рр. 112-14. 

* See for example Ira Klein, ‘Plague, Policy and Popular Unrest in British India’, Modern 
Азап Studies, 22. 4, 1988. 

“ See Richards, Salem, pp. 314-16, about Salem. 
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climate may account for its specific vulnerability. However, Tamil Nadu 
was on the whole spared of the epidemics which devastated the rest of 
India; most probably, south India’s tropical climate with small seasonal 
variations of temperature acted as a check to the spread and development 
of the bacterium. 

We have mainly concentrated here on infectious diseases that were more 
accurately monitored by the registration system. But as the next table 
shows, these diseases represent but a minor part of the total death toll 
during normal years such as 1930. The data presented below were collected 
іп the larger municipalities with the exception of Madras.® They provide a 
detailed picture of the prevailing epidemiology before the acceleration of 
mortality decline in Tamil Nadu and in spite of several shortcomings 
regarding the classification, they can be held fairly reliable inasmuch as 
1930 falls in the period when civil registration coverage was at its highest 
level.” 

1930 was a year free of epidemics and therefore mortality from infectious 
diseases remained little important, а feature also observed in the region as 
a whole. As a result, the statistics shown in Table 4 allow us to measure the 
relative importance of a large number of diseases. The weight of diseases 


Table 4 


Causes of Deaths, Fifteen Municipalities of the Madras Presidency in 1930 





“Number Percentage 
of deaths of the total 

Cholera 456 

Smallpox 437 

Typhoid 340 

Measles 272 

Other infectious diseases (chicken-pox, 

diphtheria, plague) 89 

Infectious diseases 1594 4.9% 

Malana Е 314 

Influenza 124 

Other fevers 1996 

Fevers 2434 7.5% 


“ These data pertain to fifteen major towns of the Presidency, among which the following 
Tamil towns: Coimbatore, Cuddalore, Kanchipuram, Kumbakonam. Madurai, Nagapattinam, 
Salem, Thanjavur, Tirunelveh, Tiruchchirappall, Vellore All these towns had municipal 
health officers and thus better statistical records See Report of the Director of the Public 
Health Madras, for 1930, Madras, 1931, pp 68-71 

“ The number of unknown causes of deaths 15 minimal The corresponding overall death 
rate was of the order of 27 per 1000 in these towns, a value matching our regional estimate of 
the death rate 
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Tuberculosis 

Pneumonia 

Other respiratory diseases 
Respiratory system 

Dysentery 

Diarrhoea 

Other diges. (hookworm disease) 
Gastroenteritis 


Convulsions (before one year) 


Apoplexy 
Tetanus 


Other nervous system diseases (epilepsy) 


Nervous system 


Congenital debility 

Puerperal infections 

Abortion g 
Other birth accidents 

Perinatal and other infant deaths 
Rickets 

Other deficiencies (beriben) 
Deficiency diseases 

Heart diseases 

Other cardiovascular diseases 
Circulatory system 

Nephritis (Bright's disease) 
Others 

Genitourinary system 

Violent deaths (accidents, suicides) 
Old age 


Cirrhosis 

Other liver diseases 
Cancer 

Venereal diseases 
Diabetes 

Leprosy 

Other causes 

Total various causes 


Total Number of Deaths 


32412 


16.5% 


13.3% 


12.9% 


10.2% 


1.6% 


2.9% 


1.9% 
1.6% 
15.3% 


11.3% 
100.0 % 





Source: Report of the Director of the Public Health Madras, for 1930, Madras, Government 


Press, 1931, pp 68-71 
Note: Both sexes. 


Category names have been shghtly modified 


of the respiratory system and that of deaths due to postnatal complications 
are much more important than what the less detailed data suggest. These 
municipal figures reflect however very contrasted situations according to 
the populations concerned as several affections are age-specific. Though 
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inadequately covered by the vague category of ‘old age’, senility appears to 
still claim a minor share of deaths in urban areas with a growing population 
of young adults and the same can be said of other diseases frequent among 
the aged (cancers, cardiovascular diseases). This unusual age distribution, 
peculiar to large urban centres, may also account partly for the high 
incidence rate of tuberculosis since the disease is frequent in these age 
groups.“ There are many other factors linked to the living conditions in 
urban areas which explain why the disease developed so fast, a phenomenon 
which epitomised the broader transformations of the mortality régime 
under way in Tamil Nadu. As to infant mortality which recorded a rapid 
decline in Tamil urban areas, categories to describe it are also problematic; 
it is for instance obvious that tetanus is underestimated and that it accounts 
for a significant part of ‘convulsions’ among children below one year. 
Several other diseases (deficiency, diarrhoea) also play an important role 
in determining the intensity of infant and child mortality, but: without 
cross-classification by age, their respective weight is impossible to 
determine.“ 

Cholera and smallpox for which data are both availabie and more 
reliable will help delineate the schedule and the pattern of the overall 
mortality decline. It should not be inferred from what follows that their 
reduction was the only factor behind the global decline of the death rates, 
nor that the evolution of both diseases was paralleled by other causes of 
deaths. It is true that smallpox and cholera never were the main causes of 
death; taken together, the two diseases did not claim more than 30 per cent 
of the death toll in any single year. However, we have stressed before that 
the old mortality régime was firstly characterised by very unstable vari- 
ations and no other cause of mortality can better illustrate this typical 
feature than epidemic mortality. 

This close relation between general mortality and epidemic mortality is 
confirmed by the trend as well as the variability of demographic rates 
after 1921. In terms of causes of deaths, the main changes in mortality 
recorded after 1921 originated from the decrease of infectious diseases. 
Epidemics slowiv became less frequent and less intense. Thus, whereas 
cholera and smallpox had accounted for 8.0 per cent and 4.0 per cent of 
all deaths during 1871-1920, their respective share in the overall 
mortality was down to 2.8 per cent and 0.9 per cent during 1921-60. This 
diminution cannot by itself explain the magnitude of mortality decline; 
there are however reasons to believe that several other diseases of 


“ At the same penod, only 8.7 per cent of the deaths in Tamil Nadu were attributed to 
respiratory diseases 

“ For a detailed analysis of infant mortality based on Madras town statistics, see 
С. Srintvasamurthi. Slaughter of innocents: A L. Миданаг The Causes of Ante-Natal, Natal 
and Neo-Natal Mortality of Infants—wuth Special Reference to South India, Madras, 1928. 
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infectious character experienced a similar evolution.“ As for the timing of 
the beginning of mortality decrease, it is worth stressing once again that 
1921 is only an approximate temporal landmark for changes that were 
staggered over several decades from the beginning of the century. 

In the case of cholera, the evolution was rather progressive. In Figure 2 
are plotted data on cholera for the 1871-1960 period; these values represent 
the proportions of deaths attributed to cholera, irrespective of the intensity 
of mortality in absolute terms. The trend downwards is partly hidden 
behind frequent fluctuations of these percentages; however, it can be easily 
observed that from the 1910s, cholera recorded a gradual decline till its 
near disappearance in the most recent years. This fall is not due to a lesser 
frequency of epidemic outbreaks as the disease kept more or less its 
periodicity till the 1950s. Some of these epidemics such as the one which 
ravaged Kanyakumari area in 1928 could be especially dreadful even after 
the beginning of mortality decline. Yet, the major transformation in cholera 
mortality concerned the intensity of the crises which never reached 10 per 
cent after the beginning of the century except in 1942 (10.5 per cent). 
During the last three decades under examination, the death toll attributed 
to cholera, even during intermittent outbreaks, was below the level reached 
during the most clement years of the last century. 

Data for smallpox plotted in Figure 3 tell the same story. Its cyclical 
character persisted though the crises’ intensity diminished.” There appear 
to be three stages beginning with a period of extreme severity which ended 
before the turning. of the century. After an intermediary period from ca. 
1895 to ca. 1925, smallpox mortality recorded a further decline which made 
it an almost marginal cause of deaths in the region after 1925. What is less 
apparent on the curves is the evolution of cholera relative to smallpox. If 
one were to examine a graph on relative prevalence (1.е., the intensity of a 
specific disease in relation to a moving average) a striking similarity would 
appear which is less visible on the figures shown here: cholera and smallpox 
outbreaks tend to coincide closely even if their respective epidemiological 
cycles have no reason to be similar. Another important observation relates 
to the post-1925 period: the relative peaks of smallpox and cholera mortality 
have ceased to coincide as if the synergistic effect typical of crises had 
ceased to function.“ Thus if mortality decline is clearly reflected in the 
parallel reduction of mortality from infectious diseases, the loosening of 


% Though plague mortality never reached high levels in Tamil Nadu and followed a specific 
schedule bearing no relation with other infectious diseases, the evolution of the disease shows 
a pronounced decline after 1925, и totally disappeared in the 19505. 

е About its cyclical character in the Madras Presidency. also see the Report of the Sanitary 
Commussioner, 1924. Madras, 1925, р 17 

м In 1877. 1884, 1891. 1900. 1906 and 1918. the deaths for both diseases recorded a 
simultaneous rise typical of epidemic conditions; very few cholera or smallpox outbreaks were 
isolated before 1920 However. from the 1920s onwards. epidemics of cholera and smallpox 
appeared and disappeared independent of each other. 
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the cholera~smallpox nexus is itself a good illustration of the progressive 
stabilisation of death rates. 


In quest of explanations 


We have so far presented some demographic aspects of the mortality 
decline observed in Tamil Nadu, with little hint as to the underlying 
factors. As we shall now see no single phenomenon can be regarded as 
having triggered off mortality decline in south India. Mortality decline has 
been accompanied by what has often been called the epidemiological 
transition,” i.e., a transition from infectious diseases towards chronic and 
degenerative ailments; the burden of death gradually moved from the 
younger to the older age, a mechanism which the temporary rise of tuber- 
culosis mortality during the first part of the century (starting with the cities) 
clearly illustrates. The most common explanations put forth to account for 
the progressive disappearance of infectious diseases at the beginning of the 
demographic transition fall into three categories: the changing epidemio- 
logical equilibrium (the relation between hosts and parasites), better 
health care and sanitary measures, and improved human resistance. 
Opting for the first type of argument, Klein has recently advocated that 
mortality decline in India was almost completely unrelated to the socio- 
historical context and stemmed rather from changes in the character of 
infectious diseases. According to him, falling death rates ‘originated out- 
side human volition in the autonomous transformation of the relationship 
between infectious agents and human resistance’.” Progressive self- 
immunisation, acting along the Darwinian principle of differential survival, 
is held responsible for the reduced risk of mortality when sanitary and 
economic conditions played no role in the process. Klein attaches much 
importance to the alleged mortality increase before the 1920s,” but as 
previously mentioned, such a phenomenon is hardly discernible in Tamil 
Nadu’s demographic history as the 1881—1911 period did not experience 
any obvious mortality rise. Nor is the spread of malaria during the nine- 
teenth century likely to have brought about an increase in the number of 
deaths like in other parts of India. Not less problematic is the hypothesis 
itself of progressive adjustments between the epidemiological environment 
and the immunity of the population. On cholera, the infectious disease for 


® In Omran’s vocabulary, the three stages of the transition are the ‘age of famine and 
pestilence’, the ‘age of receding pandemics’ and the ‘age of delayed degenerative diseases’. 
See A.R. Omran, ‘The Epidemiological Transition: A Theory of the Epidemiology of Popu- 
lation Change’, Milbank Memonal Fund Quarterly, 49, 1971. 

™ Tra Klein, ‘Population Growth and Mortality in British India Part I: The Demographic 
Revolution’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, 27, 1, 1990, p. 51. 

7 See Ira Klein, ‘Population Growth and Mortality ш British India Part I- The Climacteric 
of Death’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, 26, 4, 1989 
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which change of régime has been most apparent, little evidence could be 
gathered to confirm (or infirm) Klein’s proposition. As a matter of fact, the 
thesis of the decreasing virulence of germs, though not altogether іт- 
plausible for all diseases, sounds like a residual, speculative explanation 
based on the failures of other explanations rather than on strong evidence. 
And as McKeown has said, it would imply that all changes were largely 
fortuitous and occurred simultaneously, yet independently of the other 
social or medical transformations.” It would therefore be impossible to 
explain why mortality decline took place at a specific time and in specific 
places in India. Other interpretations of the mortality reduction observed 
during the inter-war era can be tested more accurately. The role of the 
sanitary organisation is the most frequent explanation among them and we 
might consider it first. 


Health system 


In 1880, the Madras Presidency possessed not more than 3,200 hospital 
beds for a population of 31.2 million. Most of them were actually con- 
centrated in large towns and were even more seldom found in the country- 
side. The enactment of the 1919 Act brought a lot of changes for this Act 
meant that health (along with education and agriculture) fell under the 
jurisdiction of the provincial authorities. 

Within the Presidency the reforms introduced under the District Health 
Scheme of 1922 were most important for the administration. The Public 
Health Department was inaugurated in Madras which supervised the acti- 
vities of newly appointed district Health Officers.” The previous district 
officer-in-charge of health had enjoyed only limited powers and the 
administration itself was poorly coordinated.” Apart from his role in the 
civil registration organisation the District Health Officer gained authority 
and responsibility over the situation in his district (which he was now 
supposed to tour for two months every year) and over the progression of 
major epidemics. The authority and the resources of the Director of Public 
Health who replaced the Sanitary Commissioner of the Presidency greatly 
increased as well. The organisation in Madras was indeed praised by the 
otherwise extremely critical Bhore Committee which was appointed in the 
1940s to review the health administration in the country; the Committee’s 
report gave the structure functioning in Madras as an example of a very 
good health organisation for the other provinces.” 


? Thomas McKeown, The Origin of Human Disease, London, 1988. рр. 77-78. 

7 This new system was in particular responsible for the rapid improvement of civil registra- 
tion in the Presidency. 

* B.S Baliga remarks that before the 1920s, plague was under the Distnct Collector's 
authority but cholera under that of Madras Sanitary Commissioner whereas vaccination fell 
under the competence of local authorities "Some Aspects’, р. 210 

™ See Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee, Calcutta, 1946, 
Vol. П--Аррепфсез. pp. 101-6 
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Increased administrative control revealed also the Madras Government’s 
wish to do something for the medical infrastructure; in spite of an un- 
deniable increase in the number of beds and health institutions during the 
previous fifty years, the health structure was still deemed totally inadequate in 
the early twenties. By then the ratio of population per medical centre was 
one for 75,000 inhabitants; needless to stress that the relative absence of 
such medical institutions in the countryside implied a still worse situation 
outside the Presidency’s towns and that most villages had absolutely no 
contact with western medicine. In 1924, Madras town which sheltered a 
little more than 1 per cent of the provincial population received not less 
than 45 per cent of the money spent in hospitals and-dispensaries.* The 
opening of new health centres in the province faced severe problems of 
financing for even the 1924 budget which had just doubled could not satisfy 
the requirements. Faithful to its liberal philosophy the Government pre- 
ferred to encourage private practice than support public intervention: in 
1924 it started a new scheme (Subsidised Rural Medical Relief Scheme) 
aimed at inducing medical practitioners to do business in the villages. 
Physicians who opted for settling down in the rural areas received yearly 
subsidies as well as a certain volume of drugs for their dispensaries to be 
distributed to needy patients. At the same time dispensaries were supposed 
to treat all resourceless visitors free of charge. 

The main advantage of the programme lies in the minimal financial 
involvement from the Government. Yet subsidies given to rural practitioners 
were not sufficient to bridge the gap between the revenues of rural and 
urban physicians. In 1930 the opening of new dispensaries is discontinued 
because of the bad economic conditions, and the number of medical 
institutions stagnated during the decade though the number of hospital 
beds kept on increasing.” Typical of the government’s financial caution, 
the Honorary Medical Scheme was extended to the whole province in 
1937: this programme made it possible for ‘honorary’ (i.e., unpaid) doctors 
to be incorporated in the public health system and coincided with the 
interruption of permanent recruitment of medical officers. 

General opinions about the changes which took place in the health 
system during 1920-40 remain mixed for the Government never really 
renounced its laissez-faire attitude which it adopted under the pretext of 
budget constraints. When the Bhore Committee investigated (in the early 
1940s), the Presidency possessed one care centre (dispensary or hospital) 
for 28,000 inhabitants in towns as against one for 43,000 in villages. The 
population per physician and per hospital bed was respectively 6,145 and 
3,300; these figures are more or less similar to those obtained in the rest of 
India. Muraleedharan considers that the Government failed to reach the 
targets it set in 1924, mainly because demographic growth had partly 

% V.R. Muraleedharan, ‘Rural Health Care in the Madras Presidency: 1919-39", Indian 


Есопопис and Socal History Review, 24, 3, 1987, р. 325. 
7 See S.Y. Krishnaswami, Rural Problems in Madras, Madras, 1947, p. 422. 
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nullified the progress recorded in the medical structure and because of its 
general lack of interest in public health matters.” The reforms had un- 
doubtedly a stronger impact on local bureaucracy than on the prospective 
patients from the countryside: the money allocated to health administration 
was not significantly higher in Madras than in other provinces.” Therefore, 
the effect of the ‘health care transition’ is likely to have been restricted to 
areas which were most benefited, 1.е., the urban parts of the Presidency. 
The rapid mortality decline that we already mentioned occurring in Madras 
is a perfect case in point; the city was previously reputed for its high degree 
of insalubrity and its mortality rates checked population before the 1920s. 

What is less clear is the extent and the consequences of the vaccination 
campaigns in Tamil Nadu. Opinions are usually pessimistic about the 
British’ endeavours at implementing their policies of preventive inoculation.” 
Moreover, the effectiveness of the vaccines against various diseases was 
probably limited and as Arnold argues about cholera, mass vaccination 
might have just helped to strengthen the downward trend of the death 
rates.” 

As to smallpox, the picture is somewhat more optimistic for there are 
numerous figures pointing to the large number of people inoculated in the 
last century.” In 1902, the Sanitary Commissioner even estimated at 
5,72,980 the number of lives saved through vaccinations.® Madras pro- 
vince was also singled out by the Bhore Committee for making revaccination 
compulsory in the 1930s.“ There сап be no doubt that a sizeable part of the 
decrease of smallpox mortality that we notice at the beginning of this 
century (see above) is attributable to a successful policy of mass protection. 
But as observed for infectious diseases in Europe or for cholera in India, 
vaccination seems to have been but one of the factors underlying the 
secular decline. 


™ Muraleedharan, ‘Rural Health Care’, р 334. For a similarly negative appraisal, see 
Ryland, quoted in A. Heston, ‘National Income’, in Kumar, The Cambridge Economic 
History of India, р. 413. For a national perspective, see Roger Jeffery, The Politics of Health 
in India, Berkeley, 1988, pp. 75-102. 

? See statistics in О. Kumar, ‘The Fiscal System’, in Kumar, The Cambridge Economic 
History of India, р 910. 

№ Typically enough, Jeffery mentions vaccination in India only to stress that it was meant to 
suppress indigenous practice. Jeffery, The Ройнсз of Health, рр. 51, 93, 96. 

" See David Arnold, ‘Cholera Mortality’, p. 276. 

® 450,000 people were successfully vaccinated in the Madras Presidency in 1880-81. Report 
of the Adminstration of the Madras Presidency for the Year 1880-81, Madras, 1881, р. 222. In 
Coimbatore where vaccination is reported to have started in 1800, about 50,000 annual 
vaccinations against smallpox were performed at the end of last century. See H.A. Stuart, 
Coimbatore, pp. 112-14. 

S Report of the Sanitary Commussioner, 1902, р. 13. 

= See Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee, Calcutta, 1946, Vol. I 
Survey, p. 110 
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Crisis mortality 


Our description of mortality decline has stressed the role played by the 
reduction of the annual death rates in every district of the Tamil country. 
As the medical structure is unlikely to have been responsible for the 
progressive disappearance of all crisis situations, we shall now address the 
question of the specific factors accounting for the rapid decline of crisis 
mortality. 

The relationships between mortality decline and changing living condi- 
tions remain surprisingly obscure. Originally, the frequent simultaneity of 
climatic and demographic accidents tended to give to the climatic factor a 
preponderant role in explaining the occurrence of crises. According to this 
model, the unstable equilibrium reached between population and resources 
collapses as soon as а bad agricultural season brings about a reduction of 
grain output. Thus, the progressive rarefaction of crises could be a result of 
improvements in production and distribution as well as increasing imports; 
transformations of this kind tend to raise net grain availability per head and 
it loosens the dependence on favourable climatic conditions. But this 
theory has been criticised as it seems preferable indeed to relate mortality 
risks to the actual availability of food products and especially to the 
inhabitants’ capacity to obtain cereals during periods of massive un- 
employment or inflation.“ 

Reliable data necessary to describe labour conditions (wages and 
employment level) are not available over the period under study. The only 
evidence at our disposal concerns the evolution of local prices of various 
food items since the second part of the nineteenth century. This is of course 
an inadequate summary of the economic conjuncture and of its impact on 
the population; thus, certain sections of the population were paid in kind 
and their income was thus unaffected by inflationary pressure insofar as 
their jobs were not threatened. Conversely, other segments of the working 
population were entirely dependent on their wages and could also easily 
lose their employment during crises; wage labourers and artisans were 
among the most vulnerable of these groups and suffered dramatically 
during the crises. 

To assess the importance of the connection between prices and mortality, 
Salem district may offer a good illustration of the changes occurring since 


“А.К. Sen, Poverty and Famines: An Essay on Entitlement and Deprivation, London, 
1981. 

“ About the differential impact of the 1876-78 crists on the Tamil population, see for 
instance David Arnold, ‘Famine in Peasant Consciousness and Peasant Action: Madras. 
1876-8", in Ranajit Guha (ed.), Subaltern Studies Ш Writings on South Asian History and 
Society, Delhi, 1984, рр. 76-82; W.R. Cornish, ‘The Influence of Famine оп the Growth of 
Population’ in Review of the Madras Еатте 1876-78, Madras, 1881. рр 144-45 
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the end of the past century as the district was already noted for its marked 
instability in terms of death rates. Limiting our examination to a specific 
sub-region allows the use of local prices rather than a regional average. 
Improvements in the transportation system by the end of the last century 
has definitely acceterated the homogenisation of local market prices 
through increased exchanges but did not eliminate completely the price 
differences between sub-regions; thus Salem prices, vis-a-vis prices recorded 
in rice-growing Thanjavur, remained always slightly higher on the average 
and were quicker to respond during crises.” 

As data are not numerous enough to perform the kind of statistical 
analysis common in demographic history we have restricted ourselves to 
the examination of the data plotted on Figure 4. Tnese two series represent 
the annual relative variations of the number of deaths and those of the 
price of rice of second quality. The 1876-78 period is the most striking 
example of links between price rise and excess mortality. The sequence is 
even perceptible on monthly series, with a narrow time lapse between the 
beginning of inflation and the following mortality increase.” After a few 
years mortality recorded a first rebound in 1885 parallel to that of prices. A 
second mortality rebound, of greater importance, took place in 1890-91 
but stopped before the end of the significant price hike in mid-1892. The 
number of deaths rose again in 1901 as rice was getting dearer. However, 
the important mortality increase witnessed in 1902-3 derived firstly from 
the plague epidemic, a disease which became endemic in this area of Tamil 
Nadu at the turn of the century.” In 1906, in spite of the additional role 
played by cholera and smallpox, price and mortality increases clearly 
coincided. 

At the end of 1908 a bad monsoon caused the price to increase by 20 per 
cent in the district, but only for a few months. The mortality peak in 
1909-10 was rather due to plague and cholera which visited the area. 
During approximately the same period the price of rice and that of other 
cereals started to increase regularly, a trend which was to culminate at the 
end of the 1914~18 war. Owing to the expansion of the grain trade in the 
region and in the country as a whole, prices recorded in Salem market- 
places followed a trend parallel to that of the region; the link with inter- 
national prices also became stronger.” The hecatomb following upon the 
influenza epidemic in 1918 preceded the last bout of inflation in 1919 which 


© Price data may be found in A Statistical Atlas of the Madras Presidency, Madras, 1963. 

™ See Roland Lardinots, ‘Une conjoncture de cnse démographique en Inde du sud au 
XIXème siècle’, Population, 2. 1982, р 376 

” Civil registration data do not reflect accurately the severity of the epidemic. Sec however 
FJ Richards, Salem, р 315. 

* See P.J. Thomas and N.S Sastry. Commodity Prices in South India, 1918-1938. Madras. 
1940 
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had already provoked rioting and looting in several towns of the Presidency.” 
After 1925 prices started to tumble as a direct result of the long recession 
which had reached the Western countries. From that period till the war, 
prices seem to bear little relationship with the mortality fluctuations: 
various epidemics (cholera, fevers) were responsible for the few increases 
of the death rates with no simultaneous inflation. The scarcity which 
followed the disruption of trade with Burma during the war has already 
been commented upon; let us simply stress here that in a very vulnerable 
area such as the semi-dry Salem district, the formidable price hike caused 
only a moderate mortality increase recorded in 1942-43. 

This examination leads to several observations. Although several of the 
mortality crises were linked to the price rises, epidemics have often played 
a somewhat independent role (plague, influenza). The impact of the in- 
crease in price on death rates was far from mechanical and gaps between 
both phenomena are frequent. What the example of Salem shows is that 
this discrepancy between price and mortality rises became more pronounced 
over the years. This ‘uncoupling’ of inflation and death rates is discernible 
from the 1920s onwards. The last instance of a crisis brought about by 
severe inflation during the Second World War is a further proof of the 
death rate’s decreasing elasticity in relation to food prices as a major crisis 
was averted in the Madras Presidency. 


Discussion: Mortality, production and nutrition 


McKeown has adopted the radical opinion according to which progress 
in medicine (before the introduction of antibiotics) and in hygiene condi- 
tions were not as effective as nutrition improvements in bringing down 
mortality from infectious diseases.” In Tamil Nadu’s case the perspective is 
broader: an increase in grain availability would have meant not only better 
nutrition and resistance among the population against bacterial agents but 
also, more concretely, a reduced risk of food shortages. Yet, the data 
available for India do not seem to confirm that the food output increased in 
a significant way.” Several examinations of the classical production data 


* See David Arnold, ‘Looting, Gram Riots and Government Policy in South India 1918’, 
Past and Present, 84, August 1979, рр. 111-45. In this article, the author seems to under- 
estimate the effect of the international conjuncture which caused the price to record a 
dramatic rise everywhere in India. On the other hand, Mills in his study of the influenza 
pandemic hardly mentions the particularly severe economic conditions of 1918. 

9 Thomas McKeown, The Origin of Human Disease; Also see by the same author, The 
Modern Rise of Populanon, London, 1976. 

®© The argument according to which improved nutrition fostered mortality decline has also 
been criticized. See Susan Cotts Watkins and Etienne van de Walle, ‘Nutrition, Mortality and 
Population Size: Malthus’s Court of Last Resort’, in Robert I. Rotberg and Theodor 
K. Rabb, eds., Nutrition and Hunger. The Impact of Changing Food Production and Con- 
sumption Patterns on Society, Cambridge, 1983. 
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produced by Blyn point to a stagnation or a decline of the output per capita 
between the two world wars.” A similar exercise using regional data for the 
Madras Presidency would yield identical conclusions: since the beginning 
of the century, the foodgrain output per inhabitant stagnated or decreased 
in colonial Madras as commercial crops displaced dry grains, the peasant’s 
traditional staple food.” 

Declining per capita food output is therefore unlikely to have had a 
favourable impact on the state of nutrition during this period. This dis- 
couraging result has led to different interpretations. Some like Klein have 
simply ruled out the influence of changes in material conditions; but his 
hypothesis is barely testable and leaves a number of questions unsolved. 
For others, average food availability as given by output data is not the best 
indicator of living conditions and access to food. Dréze’s paper on famine 
prevention has precisely stressed the role of government policies in con- 
taining subsistence crises.* By providing employment under the conditions 
set by the Famine Codes (rather than through mere food distribution) the 
Government of India managed to protect precisely some of the most 
vulnerable sections of the population and in spite of several shortcomings, 
these policies undeniably contributed to the progressive decline of famine 
frequency and intensity. Tamil Nadu’s experience would tend to confirm 
this view as no large-scale subsistence crisis ever occurred after the 1876-78 
famine.” Though the Government kept a strictly laissez-faire attitude 
regarding trade it did not hesitate to intervene at several occasions when- 
ever severe distress threatened parts of the Presidency as in 1891 or in 
Coimbatore in 1939.% When rice imports stopped during the Second World 
War the government stepped in with unusual efficiency; after concentrating 
on the problems of regulating food distribution it decided in 1943 to introduce 
rationing and compulsory requisition and to launch the Grow More Food 
campaign. This complete shift in policy heralded the changes to come in 
independent India and its immediate impact was to limit the mortality rise, 
especially in the larger towns where rationing was first introduced.” 


* George Blyn, Agricultural Trends ап India, 1891-1947: Output, Availability, and Pro- 
ductivity, Philadelphia, 1966; Michelle McAlpin, ‘Famine, Epidemics and Population Growth: 
The Case of India‘, in Rotberg and Rabb, Nutrition and Hunger, рр. 164-66, Klein, “The 
Demographic Revolution’, pp 36-37. 

* See Blyn, Agricultural Trends, р. 331. Using data on acreage and productivity, Baker 
comes to an equally negative assessment of Tamil Nadu’s food production dunng 1920-50 
See Baker, An Indian Rural Economy, pp. 214-30, 510. 

* Jean Dréze, Famine Prevention in India, London, 1988 

” As said previously, the Government's reaction during this last famine was both late and 
insufficient See for instance William Digby. The Famine Campaign. 

“See for details А Staustrcal Atlas of the Madras Presidency. Knshnaswami, Rural 
Problems. рр 461-62 Report of the Madras Famine Code Revision Committee, 1938, 
Vol I—Report, Madras, 1940, р. 2 

% Baker, An Indian Rural Economy, рр 495-503. К.С Sivaswamy. Inadequate Diets. 
Also see К Santhanam, The Cry of Distress. A First-Hand Description and an Objective 
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Dreze’s strong case for the success of the Famine Codes goes a long way 
towards explaining the disappearance of subsistence crises, but this is only 
one component of the overall mortality decline. McAlpin cites several 
factors which help to contain mortality from food crises: organised relief 
work, railway expansion, diversification of the economy.’ But that still 
leaves unanswered the question of the specific schedule of mortality decline 
from the 1920s and that of the progressive lowering of epidemics since the 
factors mentioned preceded 1921 and affected, only indirectly, mortality 
from infectious diseases. As improved living conditions still seem to be the 
likely cause of the change, we must once again confront the puzzle of 
declining food production and apparent economic stagnation in Tamil 
Nadu during the inter-war period. For there were numerous signs indi- 
cating a real diversification of resources including the introduction of cash 
crops at the beginning of this century, the export of manpower to other 
British colonies and the development of urban employment. In rural areas, 
the extension of areas under rice and the development of new crops such as 
cotton, groundnuts and sugarcane undoubtedly represented an improve- 
ment over an earlier period when peasants had little option in selecting 
their crops. After 1918 as the share of cash crops kept on increasing the 
province had to resort to food imports to offset its deficit and prices which 
had risen over the preceding decades started to move downwards. The rice 
imported amounted to almost a third of the regional output on the eve of 
the Second World War and Baker contends that it represented more than 
half of the marketable surplus."' And here we аге at the core of the 
stagnation riddle: did the shift to cash crops and resorting to imports mean 
only increased vulnerability for the Tamil peasants? Why did an export- 
oriented crop such as groundnut spread as the region was facing an 
apparently severe food deficit? It is difficult to believe that the figures 
indicating a decrease of the grain output per capita reflect the actual level 
of food availability as prices were falling. On the contrary there are reasons 
to believe that the transformations of the crop pattern were made possible 
by a very important and favourable shift in the terms of trade as Tamil 
Nadu’s peasantry preferred to buy (cheaper) food than grow it and give up 
commercial crops. We think this is a phenomenon which has not really 
been taken into account as Blyn’s data on overall output give a distorted 
picture of the availability of foodgrains at a time of increasing imports. 

As Sen has demonstrated food availability is a very imperfect indicator 
of food distribution as ‘entitlement’ greatly varies within the population, 
especially in periods of crisis. We have seen however that prices started 


Study of the Indian Famine of 1943, New Delhi, 1943, pp. 77-78. For a larger perspective, see 
Dréze, Famune Prevention. 

0 McAlpin, ‘Famine, Epidemics’, р. 165; Subject to Famine, рр. 205-14. 

1 Baker, An Indian Rural Economy, р. 249. 
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declining after 1919 and in Salem’s example, it coincided with the ‘un- 
coupling’ of price and mortality. There is at the same time no indication of 
the wages going down. On the contrary, everything leads us to believe that 
they did increase in several sectors, be it for industrial workers or for 
agricultural labour. For wage-earners it simply meant that they could re- 
allocate their income to other items, an evolution which was not restricted 
to town-dwellers."* 

The situation of landless and merginal peasants is of special interest not 
only owing to their large share in the working population, but because they 
constituted a most vulnerable group. And for them, economic diversification 
has mainly signified fleeing the villages; both rapid urbanisation which 
took off after 1921 and massive emigration to other colonies which peaked 
during the inter-war period provided the poorest sections of the rural 
Tamil society with alternative economic opportunities. As was the case 
with the internationalisation of agricultural exchanges, international 
migration has often been presented as a sign of a deteriorating economic 
situation and of the disrupting effects of colonial rule. Seen from the point 
of view of the migrants who chose to leave for several years (if not for 
good), the picture is slightly different: however hard were the conditions of 
life in towns and on the planters’ estates, they were good enough, compared 
to conditions at home, to generate formidable streams of out-migration." 
In addition, the departure of a large part of the rural manpower eased the 
labour markets in Tamil Nadu, created local shortages and caused the 
wages to rise in most parts of the countryside." 

Wage and price trends seem then to have combined to produce a 
significant increase of real incomes among a part of Tamil Nadu’s popu- 
lation. Such an evolution in living standards had necessarily an impact on 
mortality conditions. No doubt, certain socio-economic groups stayed in a 
very fragile position and were probably most affected by the world slump 
in the 1930s. Yet, the steps taken by the Government to ensure a quick 
response in times of distress by generating income among the unemployed 


и А survey conducted in 1935—36 shows that workers from the orgarused sector spent only 
a minor part (less than a quarter) of their budget on cereals and pulses. See Report on ап 
Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial Workers in Madras City, Madras, 1938, 
pp. 20-25. The differences in nutrition and the improvements in the countryside (with the 
introduction of coffee and rice in the diet) are described in P.J. Thomas and К.С. Rama- 
knshnan, eds, Some South Indian Villages: A Resurvey, Madras, 1940, р 403—5. 

№3 For various contemporary opinions оп the impact of migration from villages, see Gilbert 
Slater, ed., Some South Indian Villages, Madras, 1918; Thomas and Ramakrishran, Some 
South Indian Villages; Etienne Dennery, Foules d'Asie: surpopulation japonaise, expansion 
chinoise, émigration indienne, Paris, 1930, рр. 200-227. See also Guilmoto, ‘Le cycle migratoire 
tamoul’. 

™ See for instance Baker, An Indian Rural Economy, рр. 152-53, 174-75, 180-81. It is 
worth noting that Thanjavur where emigration soon brought about labour shortages was ш 
the forefront of the agricultural labour movement. 
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probably helped to mitigate the effects of crisis conjunctures and therefore 
reduce mortality fluctuations. This conclusion is of course at variance with 
the bleak picture derived from Blyn’s output data. More evidence is still 
needed to show how food imports and other mechanisms in Tamil Nadu 
could make up for the apparent stagnation observed during the last decades 
of the British rule. Or in a broader perspective, how to reconcile the 
probable rise of real wages in Tamil Nadu with the growing food deficit?’ 
As long as these discrepancies in the behavior of economic indices remain, 
it will be difficult to assess the demographic consequences of the deep 
transformations which occurred during the inter-war period. But obviously, it 
would be dangerous to dismiss the role of a real economic improvement 
spread over a large part of the population in shaping the inception of 
mortality decline in Tamil Nadu. 


APPENDIX 


Population figures used in this paper correspond to the present-day 
boundaries of the state of Tamil Nadu (formed in 1956). For the first 
decennial censuses (1871—1911) these data have been obtained through 
back projection as district populations were difficult to evaluate from 
census figures owing to numerous administrative boundary changes; we 
first estimated the inter-censal growth rates at a district level (using taluk 
growth rates) and then the population figures for previous censuses 
through back projection. The growth rate for Kanyakumari district for the 
1871-81 period had to be estimated differently as no census was taken in 
Travancore before 1875. Age data were derived from district figures after 
appropriate weighting." 

Intercensal migration balances were obtained through two different 
indirect techniques as original data were deficient. The growth rate of the 
Tamil-speaking population at an all-India level (i.e., including Burma up 
to 1931) was used as a first proxy for Tamil Nadu’s natural increase after 
minor corrections for boundary changes. International migration flows 
were later estimated by using ethnic data from immigration countries 
(Sri Lanka, Malaysia). Estimating the intercensal vital rates proved to be a 


™ For Heston, the effects of rising real wages in India were restricted to a small proportion 
of the working population and therefore did not affect much the national income See Heston, 
‘National Income’, pp. 405—9 

" The last census publications provide district figures from 1901 to 1981 Age distributions 
as well as population totals were computed for 1881-1961 in S В Mukherjee. The Age 
Distribution of the Indian Populanon А Reconstructon for the States and Terruones, 
1881-1961. Honolulu, 1976, these figures. however, turned to be slightly incorrect for the 
1881-1911 penod and were therefore re-estimated 
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difficult task as age misreporting has always been acute in Tamil Nadu. 
Without reliable distribution of deaths by age from the civil registration 
sources, age distribution and growth rates were the only inputs. Whereas 
crude age data were kept as published in the census volumes, intercensal 
growth rates had to be corrected for census under-enumeration (in 1941 
and 1961). Direct use of ready-made techniques often provided unlikely 
results; as a matter of fact, robust techniques such as the Demeny—Shorter 
method ог the Preston—Bennett method did not yield reliable estimates. 
Life expectancies were computed with the help of the method of stable 
population. Death rates were then derived by using standard mortality 
tables and a method recently developed by Coale.'” No reliable estimate 
could be obtained for infant and child mortality rates as the necessary data 
were missing. 

Civil registration which was introduced in the late 1860s and made 
compulsory in most parts of the Madras Presidency was never in a position to 
provide reliable data.“ At its highest the level of completeness of the 
system reached 85 per cent іп the 1930s.'” As this paper has indicated, the 
level of under-registration was sizeable and variable enough as to preclude 
most comparisons between different periods or different regions except on 
a short-term basis. 


и РММ Bhat has recently used sophisticated techniques to estimate а new set of vital 
rates for India. Yet, assuming stable manital fertility as Bhat does ın his paper runs counter 
to our hypotheses See Р.М. Маг Bhat, ‘Mortality and Fertility’. Most techniques 
referred to here are described in United Nations, Indirect Techniques for Demographic 
Estimation, New York, 1983 See С Guilmoto, Un siècle de démographie tamoule: évaluation 
des sources et analyse de l'évolution de la population du Tamil Nadu de 1871 à 1981 (Ph. D. 
Dissertation, Univers.té Pans 1). рр. 221-43. Estimates for the Madras Presidency from 
different sources may be found їп Census of India 1961, Vol IX - Madras, Part И-Ва), 
Demography and Vital Statistics (Report), pp. 28-29 

К Data аге found in the Sanitary Reports of the Madras Presidency and in the Census of 
India 1961, Vol. 1Х-Мадгаз. Part И-В(и). Demography and Vital Statsstics (Tables) 

™ We are thus very far from the situation of registration data in regions like Berar studied 
by Dyson. 
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“The empire of the Great Mogol comprehends several nations, over 
which he is not absolute master. Most of them still retain their own 
peculiar chiefs or sovereigns, who obey the Mogol or pay him tribute 
only by compulsion. In many instances this tribute is of tnfling amount; 
in others none is paid; and I shall adduce instances of nations which, 
instead of paying, receive tribute”. 

- Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire (1656-1668), р. 205. 


“What, then, were the new elements of political chemistry out of which 
Akbar compounded such a large, stable, long-lasting politica! structure? 
At the risk of oversimplification, I would say that these were an 
extreme systematization of administration, a new theoretical basis for 
sovereignty, and a balanced and stable composition of the ruling class”. 
- M. Athar Ali, “Towards an interpretation of the Mughal Empire”, 
p. 40. 


Introduction 


Much has been written in the past three decades about the Mughal state, 
which dominates the study of ‘medieval’ Indian history, even though its 
career extends іп опе fashion or the other as late as the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The first volume of The Cambridge Economic History 
of India (1982) is largely devoted to the Mughals; the New Cambridge 
History of India, a set of volumes still in progress, has an entire section 
(Section I) devoted to “The Mughals and their Contemporaries’, including— 
ironically enough—a volume on the Vijayanagara state, which was founded 
some two hundred years before Babur set foot in Hindustan. ' 


' Cf. Тарап Raychaudhun and Irfan Habib, eds . The Cambridge Economic History of 
India, VOl 1, Cambridge, 1982; the volume on the general history of the Mughals in the New 
Cambridge History of India ıs to be by J Е Richards (provisional ttle The Mughal Empire), 
Acknowledgements The author acknowledges with gratitude the help of Muzaffar Alam and 

Nahni Delvoye, and comments by Ramachandra Guha All views expressed here are 
those of the author alone 
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The greater part of these writings have, almost inevitably, been pro- 
duced in south Asia, and at least some of them have the sort of coherence 
that one would attribute to a ‘school’. In contrast, with the exception of 
John F. Richards’s Mughal Administration in Golconda, 1687-1724 
(Oxford 1975), the 1960s and 1970s saw no major work on the economic 
and political history of Mughal India produced in Europe or North 
America. Indeed, at the level of monographic literature, scholars based in 
these continents have remained remarkably wary of venturing any general- 
isations on the ‘high’ Mughal period—preferring instead to view the 
Mughals from the safe vantage-point of the late eighteenth or nineteenth 
centuries, and very largely on the basis of the documentation provided by 
the English East India Company. Writings such as those of André Wink, 
sometimes misrepresented as making a basic contribution to Mughal studies 
through the use of ‘master concepts’ (in the instance, fitna), in fact are 
essentially treatments of regional states in the eighteenth century, based 
almost exclusively on materials pertaining to this period.’ 

This is in marked contrast to the situation in respect of cultural history, 
where much interesting work continues to emerge, on subjects like Mughal 
architecture and painting, from the western universities.‘ However, these 
writings remain imperfectly integrated into the larger political, social and 


and has not yet appeared. For a fuller examination of the histonography, and an attempt at 
reformulating the problems of Mughal state-building, see Muzaffar Alam and Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam, ‘State-building ш South Asia and the Mughals, 1500-1750’, in Tosun Aricanl, 
Ashraf Ghani and David Ludden, eds., The Political Economy of the Ottoman, Safavid and 
Mughal Empires, New York, forthcoming 

2 André Wink, Land and sovereignty in India. Agrarian society and polincs under the 
eighteenth-century Maratha Svarajya, Cambridge, 1986; for views of this book as a basic 
reformulation on the Mughals in even the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, see Robert 
E. Frykenberg, ‘India’s Past seen “From Below” ’, Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth 
History, Vol. ХУП, (3). 1989, pp. 433-37; also David Washbrook, ‘South Asta, The World 
System, and World Capitalism’, The Journal of Asian Studies, Vol XLIX, (3), 1990, 
pp. 479-508, especially р. 491 

Finally, see Peter Hardy, ‘The authonty of Muslim kings їп mediaeval South Asia’, in 
Marc Gaborieau, ed., Islam et société en Asie du Sud, Collection Purugsartha No. 9, Paris, 
1986, рр 37-55. Hardy concludes his discussion in the 1750s. and writes, acknowledging 
a ‘great debt’ to Wink's work: ‘At that point, when all conflict, all politics had been 
submerged in the stable stillness of a motionless immensity of all-embracing but impotent 
universal overlordship, Mughal authority had become most truly Indian` (р. 51). In bref 
then, Wink’s theories have their greatest appeal to those who beheve in the ‘motionless 
immensity’ of the basic motors of state formation in pre-colonial India! 

? For contributions to the study of Mughal architecture. Wayne Е. Begley and Z.A. Desai, 
Та} Mahal: The illumined tomb, Cambndge. Mass., 1989; Wayne Е Begley, ‘The myth of the 
Taj Mahal and a new theory of its symbolic meaning’, The Art Bulletin, No. 61. March 1979, 
pp. 7-37; Ebba Koch, Shahjahan and Orpheus, Graz, 1988. More recently, there is a useful 
summing up of recent developments in this field by Ebba Koch, Mughal Architecture An 
outline of tts history and development, Munich, 1991 On art-history, see Milo С Beach, The 
Grand Mogul: Imperial Painting in India, 1600-1660, Williamstown, Mass ‚ 1978: Stuart Сагу 
Welch, Impenal Mughal Painting, London, 1978; Milo С. Beach, The Imperial image. Paintings 
for the Mughal court, Washington, 1981; Annemarie Schimmel and Stuart Cary Welch, 
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economic history of the period, and a work of synthesis which takes 
account of these varied developments is as yet a distant prospect. At 
present, most writers on art-history and architectural history accept in a 
relatively unquestioning manner the basic postulates on the nature and 
history of the Mughal state set out for them by political and social historians, 
on the basis of chronicles and documents; political and social historians, for 
their part, seem to have disdain for art-history and allied disciplines. 

Some recent monographs (in particular two by Douglas Streusand and 
Stephen Blake) seem to mark a departure from the earlier trend, in which 
south Asia-based scholars dominated the study of the political, economic 
and social history of the Mughal empire.‘ The present article is partly 
concerned with locating these new writings in the ongoing debate on the 
Mughal state and the society it ruled over, while at the same time showing 
where such work stands in a larger comparative perspective, taking west 
Asia in particular into account. This is all the more necessary since the 
authors of these writings seem to claim for themselves a status that goes 
beyond the narrow confines of the Mughal historiography, and make 
frequent reference to the Ottoman and Safavid states. 


The received wisdom 


Let us begin though by sketching very broadly the received wisdom and the 
current state of the historiography on the Mughals. It is often stated that 
modern studies of the Mughals are dominated by the ‘Aligarh school’, a 
statement that might itself be open to controversy. Is there an ‘Aligarh 
school’ in medieval Indian history? If so, what are the main propositions it 
has put forward? A consideration of Medieval 'ndia—A Miscellany, an 
occasional publication from the Centre for Advanced Study, Department 
of History, Aligarh Muslim University, may leave the reader in doubt.* 
The Miscellany is precisely that, an eclectic collection of points of view; if 


Anvari’s Divan: A pocket book for Akbar, New York, 1983; Michael-Brand and Glenn 
D. Lowry, Akbar’s India: Art from the Mughal City of Victory, New York, 1985. For a rare 
attempt to use art-history for the furtheraace of political history, see Som Prakash Verma, 
‘Elements of historicity in the portraits of the Mughal school’, The Indian Historical Review, 
Vol. IX, (1/2), 1982-83, pp. 63-73. Milo С. Beach will author a volume on Mughal art-history 
for the New Cambridge History of India, with the counterpart volume for architecture being 
by Catherine Asher. 

+ Douglas Е. Streusand, The Formation of the Mughal Empire, Delhi, 1989: Stephen 
Р Blake, Shahjahanabad: The Sovereign Сиу in Mughal India 1639-1739, Cambridge. 1991. 

5 Medieval India—A Miscellany, 4 Volumes, Bombay, 1969-1977; Volumes У and VI are 
forthcoming. For an early reference to the ‘Aligarh school’ see Peter Hardy, ‘Commentary 
and Critique’, in The Journal of Asian Studies, Vol XXXV, (2), 1976, рр. 257-63. The use 
has now gained some currency; thus see С. Srinivasa Reddy, ‘Approaches to the Mughal 
state’, Social Scientist, Vol. XIX, (10/11), 1991, pp. 90-96. Perhaps more representative of 
the ‘Aligarh school’ than Medieval India—A Miscellany is a set of three volumes п Hindi, 
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one thing dominates these essays, it is a basic reliance on Persian source 
material, although even here there are some exceptions. And reliance on 
sources in a particular language is scarcely enough to define a ‘school’. 

The ‘Aligarh school’ may then partially be a misnomer (just like other 
similar labels, such as the so-called ‘Cambridge school’ of Indian history). 
But what is normally meant when the term is used is something quite 
precise, denoting an adherence to a particular set of propositions in rela- 
tion to the Mughal state and its interaction with the society of the time. 
These propositions cannot be associated with all those who have con- 
tributed to the Miscellany or who have been associated with Aligarh; 
rather, the key writings are those of Irfan Habib, Athar Ali, Noman 
Ahmad Siddiqi, Iqtidar Alam Khan, Shireen Moosvi, and—despite his 
lack of formal attachment to Aligarh—Tapan Raychaudhuri. The writings 
of К.А. Nizami or S.A.A. Rizvi cannot be seen as belonging to the same 
approach as the above writers, nor can those cf S. Nurul Hasan. In the 
case of Satish Chandra, we must distinguish between his earlier writings 
(which are of a piece with the views of Habib, Athar Ali et al.), and more 
recent musings by him on the eighteenth century.‘ 

Having made this clear, let us examine the core propositions of the so- 
called ‘Aligarh school’. They, in my understanding, are as follows. 


1) On chronology: The main focus is on the period from Akbar to 
Aurangzeb, which is to say 1556 to 1707. This is the period dealt with 
for example in the major text produced by the ‘school’; Irfan Habib’s 
The Agrarian System of Mughal India [1556-1707] (Bombay, 1963). 
Even within this period, the main focus is on the reigns of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb themselves. This also means giving overwhelming importance 
to certain texts, of which the ‘most favoured status’ is extended to the 
A’in-i Akbari, of Abu’l Fazl, produced in the reign of Akbar. It is 
argued moreover that the key Mughal institutions were put in place by 
Akbar, and remained there under Jahangir and Shahjahan, only to 
come under challenge during the reign of Aurangzeb. We note that 


Madhyakdlin Bharat, ed., Irfan Habib, New Delhi, Rajkamal Publications, 1981-1990. These 
volumes contain selected translations from English of articles and book-reviews, both from 
the Miscellany and other sources; they exclude the writings of К.А. Nizamı, but include those 
of Ashin Das Gupta (whose views on trade and its role in an understanding of the Mughal 
state, coincide closely with those of the ‘Aligarh school’). 

t Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics at the Mughal court, 1707-1740, Aligarh, 1959, 
compare this with Chandra, The Eighteenth Century in India: Its Economy and the Role of the 
Marathas, the Jats, the Sikhs and the Afghans, Calcutta, 1986. For a sample of the other main 
wnitings, see Irfan Habib, ‘Potentialities of capitalistic development іп the economy of 
Mughal India’, The Journal of Economic History, Volume XXIX, (1), 1969; M. Athar Ali, 
The Mughal nobility under Aurangzeb, Bombay, 1966; and Noman Ahmad Siddiqi, Land 
Revenue Administration under the Mughals, 1700-1750, Bombay, 1970. 
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both the early period of Mughal rule Meee both Babur’s and 
Humayun’s reigns), and the post-Aurangzeb era, are given short shrift.’ 

2) The nature of power: The empire in the years under examination is 
portrayed as a highly centralised and bureaucratised ‘absolutism’. Such 
however was apparently not the case under Babur and Humayun, nor 
under Aurangzeb’s successors. Manifestations of this precocious 
centralisation are in the Mughal revenue-system, mansabdari, the 
coinage system, and the high degree of control exercised over society in 
general, on which more below. 

3) Extractive character: The Mughal state is thought to have had a massive 
impact on producers, extracting their surplus almost wholly. In 
Raychaudhuri’s portrayal in The Cambridge Economic History of India, 
the Mughal state was ‘an insatiable Leviathan (with) ... unlimited 
appetite for resources’, which had the peasantry ‘reduced to bare sub- 
sistence’.* 

4) Spendthrift elite: This extractive character implied in turn massive 
concentration of resources in the hands of the elite. However, the 
surplus extracted, it is argued, was used unproductively for conspicuous 
consumption, including of imports. One of the reasons why technology 
remained static was this elite attitude, which was lacking in scientific 
curiosity and technological application.’ 

5) Irrelevance of ideology: ‘Ideology’, usually read as ‘religion’, may be 
seen as largely irrelevant for purposes of historical analysis. The main 
contradictions and tensions are to be viewed as structural, and flow 
from the clash of interests rather than ideological perspectives. Even the 
reasons for the curious elite ideology mentioned above (proposition 4) 
are not investigated, but treated as given. Part of the reason for this 
appears to be the need to use certain selected texts quite literally, rather 
than consider the possibility that they might be ideologically motivated. 
The notion of the ‘normative’ text thus does not feature in these 
writings for the most part." 


7 For the characteristic neglect of the репо; of Babur and Humayun, see Tapan Ray- 
chaudhuni and Irfan Habib, eds., The Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol. І, passim, 
М. Athar АН. ‘Towards an interpretation of the Mughal empire’, Journal of the Royal Asianc 
Society of Great Briain and Ireland, 1978, No. 1, pp. 38—49. In contrast see Mohibbul Hasan, 
Babur. Founder of the Mughal Empire in India, New Delhi, 1985, рр. 32-78; and some 
examples among the earlier writings of Iqtidar Alam Khan, such as hts Mirza Kamran, a 
biographical study, Bombay, 1964. | 

* Тарап Raychaudhun, ‘The State and the Economy: The Mughal empire’, їп Тарап Ray- 
chaudhun and Irfan Habib (eds.), The Cambridge Economic History of India, Volume I, р. 173. 

° Irfan Habib, ‘The Technology and Economy of Mughal India’, The Indian Economic and 
Social History Review, Vol ХУП, (1), 1980, рр. 1-34; М. Athar Alı, ‘The Passing of Empure- 
The Mughal case’, Modern Asian Studies, Voi. IX. (3), 1975, рр. 385-96. 

ю Cf Shireen Moosvi, The economy of the Mughal empire с 1595: А staustical study, 
Delhi. 1987. И 15 evidently no coincidence that this monograph, which rests heavily on the 
A‘in-t Akbari, never discusses who Abu'l Fazl was, ог for what ends the text was written. 
Significantly. most reviewers of the book have also passed over the issue in silence. 
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6) Sterility of trade: This proposition appears to flow largely from (4). 
Imports are seen as largely required to service elite consumption. Since 
this position bears a close resemblance to the one espoused by eighteenth- 
century physiocratic literature, it is natural that the ‘Aligarh school’ 
opposes its writings to those of ‘bullionist’ historians, who it portrays as 
praising trade because it brought precious metals into the economy." 
However, even for the ‘Aligarh school’ trade may not be wholly irrelevant 
in one specific sense. This is in terms of the potentially destabilising 
effects of the bullion inflow through inflation in the seventeenth century, 
the so-called ‘Price Revolution’. 

7) Eighteenth-century decline: This proposition has, more than any other, 
attracted attention, although not even all of the ‘Aligarh school’ (as we 
have defined it) have the same opinion on the question. Tapan Ray- 
chaudhuri, for example, apparently does not subscribe to the view of 
a decline in the economy in the eighteenth century, in his contri- 
butions to the two volumes of the Cambridge Economic History of 
India.” Most fervently attached to the proposition are Athar Ali and 
Irfan Habib, with the latter having first articulated his position in the 
closing chapter of his Agrarian System. He argued there that the 
jdgirdari system, whose very nature promoted short-term exploitation 
of the peasantry, combined with other factors such as inflation to 
provoke a ‘crisis’, manifested in widespread peasant rebellions against 
the Mughal state. This crisis came to a head already in the last years of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, and continued through much of the eighteenth 
century, leading to the generalised ‘subversion of peasant agriculture’. 
The eighteenth century was in his view a period when ‘the gates were 
opened to reckless rapine, anarchy and foreign conquest’." 


The ‘formation’ of the Mughal state 


Having set out, at some length, the received wisdom on a variety of 
issues concerning the study of the Mughal state, let us consider how 
recent western writings part company with it. A major issue is clearly 
chronology, or proposition no. 1, as we have set it out above. It is 
certainly worth considering that the pre-Akbar period may have had a 
greater significance than usually given to ıt. It could be argued, for 


" Cf. Shireen Moosvi, ‘The silver influx, money supply, prices and revenue-extraction in 
Mughal India’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol. ХХХ. (1). 
1987, рр. 47-94, also Moosvi, The есопоту of the Mughal empire. рр. 390-91 

€ Raychaudhun,. ‘The State and the Economy’. рр .178. 192-93 Also his “The пид- 
eighteenth century background’. in Dharma Kumar, ed . The Cambridge Economic History 
of India, Vol П. Cambridge. 1983 

Habib, Agrarian System. рр 317-51. especially р 351 Also see, more recently, Zahir 
Uddin Марк, ‘Core and Репрћегу А contnbution to the debate on eighteenth century 
India’, Social Scientist. Vol XVHI (11/12). 1990. 
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example, following the lead of Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui and more recently 
Mohibbul Hasan, that the period of Lodi rule, running into the reign of 
Babur, already showed signs of a new dynamic where the state-building 
process was concerned.” In the case ot Douglas Streusand, the title of his 
book itself gives a clue to his views on the matter. For him the ‘formation 
of the Mughal empire’ took place under Akbar, and the earlier period can 
be dealt with quite summarily (Babur and Humayun merit only a few 
paragraphs, рр. 36-37). Again, for Stephen Blake, the pre-Shahjahanabad 
history of Delhi (including Humayun’s use of the centre for his court) can 
equally be given short shrift, and the significance of the fact that the site 
was repeatedly used, with intervals, is thus lost sight of. In so doing, both 
writers implicitly suggest that the real history of the Mughal state began 
with Akbar. 

Why were the reigns of Babur and Humayun, as indeed of the Afghan 
Sher Shah (who though not Mughal, dynastically speaking, does form a 
part of the epoch considered to be ‘Mughal’ in north Indian history) so 
unimportant? As articulated by Iqtidar Alam Khan in a brief, but rather 
well-known, article, the principal reason for this lay in the realm of state 
structure and the internal balance of power. He argued, against an earlier 
interpretation by R.P. Tripathi, that just as the Afghan states in northern 
India had contained an inbuilt tendency to fragmentation, so too the 
Timurid polity discouraged centralisation on account of its ‘Mongol char- 
acteristics’. These characteristics manifested themselves above all in terms 
of the relations between the Timurid royalty and the nobility, which was 
governed by customary laws derived from Chinggis Khan (уйза-уї Chingezi 
or tûra-yi Chingezi). According to these traditions, it is argued, sovereignty 
was a Shared attribute of the lineage, rather than exclusively held by a 
single ruler. Succession therefore led inevitably to appanage formation, 
which thus prevented the emergence of a strong ruler. Equally, the absence of 
a substantive bureaucratic tradition among the Timurids is also seen as 
setting sharp limits to the possibilities of centralisation. This, then, is the 
background as to why Humayun faced challenges from his nobility and 
siblings (especially Mirza Kamran) in 1538—41 and 1545-53. In turn, only 
Akbar, rejecting Mongol traditions and embracing more ‘the traditions and 
practice evolved under Turkish rulers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century’, managed ‘the transformation of the Mughal Empire into a highly 
sophisticated despotism’.* 


м Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui, Some Aspects of Afghan Despotism in India, Aligarh, 1969; 
Mohibbul Hasan, Babur, pp. 158-60. A particularly significant, and neglected. period, is of 
the rule of Sikandar Shah Lodi (1489-1517). which seems to have had significant continuities 
with the reforms carned out under Sher Shah Sur (1538-45) 

'* [gqtidar Alam Khan, ‘The Turko-Mongol Theory of Kingship’. in Medieval India’ А 
Miscellany, Vol П. Bombay, 1972, рр 8-18: the argument 15 presented in a weaker form т 
LA. Khan. The polurcal biography of a Mughal noble Мипчт Khan Khan-1 КҺапап. 
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Such an argument, which is accepted in substance (with some minor 
modifications) by Streusand, could in fact be reconsidered from various 
perspectives. First, even though Timur’s empire fragmented after his 
death, there now appears to be a consensus that he did manage a signi- 
ficant transition from the relatively loose structure of the Chaghatay 
Khanate to a far more centralised and autocratic structure. This he did 
because in part he claimed to combine Chinggis Khanid tradition with 
divine sanction; thus, he declared as early as 1361 that what underpinned 
his rule was ‘the Celestial Decree and Chinggis Khanid law’ (yarligh-i 
dsamani wa їйга-уї Chingizkhani), and the former could presumably be 
used to overrule the latter at times.’* Second, as Streusand too points out, 
the bureaucratic tradition was by no means absent among Timur and the 
Timurids, who made extensive use of bureaucrats steeped in Persian culture 
(including, not least of all, their chroniclers). But most serious of all is the 
neglect of a major struggle that was fought out between the 1560s and the 
mid-1580s, which could be used to test this theory of a significant transition 
between Humayun and Akbar. Here, I refer to Akbar’s relations with his 
half-brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim (1554-85), which receive but cursory 
attention from Streusand, as they have from earlier writers. 

Mirza Hakim was born relatively late in Humayun’s life, his mother 
being Mah Chuchak Begam. Through most of his life, he remained asso- 
ciated with a particular region of what had been Humayun’s domain, 
namely the area around Kabul. This fact itself is not devoid of significance; 
Mirza Kamran had operated in much the same area, and as such it remained 
poorly incorporated into Mughal territories. Now, unfortunately, we have 
few sources that portray his struggle with Akbar from his perspective. 
From the viewpoint of Akbar’s court, he was an embarrassment that had to 
be explained away or glossed over. On two occasions, once in the late 
1560s and again in the early 1580s, the latter strategy was not possible: 
these were moments when he came to be allied with rebels within Akbar’s 
domains, who had the khutba read in Mirza Hakim’s name in the course of 


1497-1575, New Delhi, 1973, Introduction. Also see his ‘The Nobility under Akbar and the 
Development of his Religious Policy’, Journal of the Royal Astatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1968, рр 29-36 For the earlier argument, К.Р. Tnpath:. Some aspects of Muslim 
administration, 2nd edition, Allahabad, 1959. 

№ The phrase 15 quoted in Jean Aubin, ‘Comment Tamerlan prenait les уШез’. Studia 
Islamica, Vol. ХІХ, 1963, pp 83-122, р 87, from Natanz's Muntakhdb al-Tawédrikh-t 
Мичт For a recent reconsideration of state-building under Timur, see Beatrice Forbes 
Manz, The rise and rule of Tamerlane, Cambndge, 1989 

? Streusand, Formanon, pp 6-8. citing Khan, Мипчт Khan, рр х-хм Compare Streusand, 
pp 29-37, where he points out (ипрісиіу against Iqtidar Alam Khan) that Timur and the 
Timunds did indeed make use of a bureaucracy; however. he then goes on to argue that a 
major discontinuity nevertheless existed between Akbar and his predecessors, because he was 
the first to deny the Timurd doctrine of ‘collective sovereignty’, which usually inevitably led 
to ‘the fragmentation of empires into smali. struggling principalities’ (р 30) 
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rebellions. On both occasions, Akbar had to move against him, but although 
defeated, he was never set aside. Implicitly, then, Mirza Hakim’s here- 
ditary right to rule over Kabul was not challenged, and he appears to have 
had a relatively free hand in organising revenue-assignments in the region, 
as well as in conducting negotiations with the Abulkhairi Uzbek state of 
Mavarannahr, with the Safavids (who treated him as a sovereign ruler) and 
with another Timurid potentate, Mirza Sulaiman. The latter, also a neg- 
lected figure of the same epoch, was the ruler of Badakhshan, as well as 
Mirza Hakim’s father-in-law; he eventually lost his territories to the 
Uzbeks and become а тапзаБайг with the rank of 5,000 under Akbar, 
dying in Lahore in 1589." 

Now, even though Akbar’s chroniclers (and especially Abu’l Fazl) go to 
some lengths to portray Mirza Hakim as an unruly subordinate of Akbar, it 
is evident that his position was more complex. First, we may note that he is 
never treated, even retrospectively, as a Mughal amir; his biography is thus 
absent from Shahnawaz Khan’s Ma’asir ul-Umard, unlike that of Mirza 
Sulaiman.” There is also no clear evidence that he ever held a mansab; оп 
the contrary, several prominent mansabdars are described as men who had 
come over to Akbar’s service after his half-brother’s death. In more senses 
than one, therefore, Mirza Hakim represented an alternative power- 
centre, and an alternative focus of authority and patronage to Akbar; and 
even if the challenge from him did not wholly mature, we cannot dismiss it 
out of hand. The very fact that Аби”! Fazl himself reports a discussion in 
Akbar’s court in the early 1580s. of a proposal to assassinate Mirza Hakim, 
and thus end the threat from him once and for all, is highly suggestive.” It 
is therefore rather surprising that while devoting some attention to the 
abortive challenge posed to Akbar by the other Mirzas (Timurid descend- 
ants, and thus distant cousins of Akbar, usually of Badakhshani origin, 
discussed on pp. 102-6), Streusand wholly ignores the significance of 
Mirza Hakim’s challenge. In particular, given his claims to posing Mughal 
history in a wider context, it would have been of interest to examine more 
closely the perception of Akbar in western and central Asia vis-a-vis his 
brother, through an examination of such texts as the celebrated Uzbek 
chronicle of Tanish al-Bukhari, ‘Abdullah Мата (or Sharaf Мата-уг Shahi), 
as well as the diplomatic correspondence with the Safavids.” 


№ Cf. The Akbar Nama of Abu-i-Fazl, trans. Н Beverndge, 3 Vols., reprint Delhi, 1989. 
Vol. HI, pp 211-22, 836-37. 

" Nawwab Samsam-ud-daula Shah Nawaz Khan (and Abdul Hayy), The Maathir-ul- 
Отага. trans. and ed Н. Beveridge and Baim Prashad, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1952. pp 884-93 

> Akbar Мата. trans. Bevendge, Vol. II], р 523. 

М For instance, in at least one letter of the period 1576-77, the Safavid ruler Shah Isma! П 
addresses Mirza Hakim as pddshdh- and masnad mishin; for a summary of this text (from 
manuscript versions iter айа in Bntish Museum. Addn 7654. fois 1862-1875. and 
Addn. 7688, fol 128а). see Riazul Islam, ей. A calendar of documents on Indo-Pervian 
relations (1500-1700), 2 Vols. Karachy/Teheran, 1978-82, Vol I. letter A 20. р 100 Also 
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We might also fruitfully examine the extent to which the succession 
struggles that occurred during every major transition between Akbar and 
Aurangzeb differed in their essence from the challenges posed to 
Humayun by his brothers, or to Akbar by his half-brother. Contrary to 
what has sometimes been supposed, both the late 1650s and the period 
after Aurangzeb’s death witnessed proposals to divide up the Mughal 
empire into a set of appanages among the princes. Aurangzeb himself 
signed an agreement (‘ahd пата) with his brother Murad Bakhsh, agreeing 
to give the latter as his rightful share of the inhented territories (mamadlik-i 
mahrisa-yi таигая), the stibas of Lahore, Kabul, Kashmir, Multan, 
Bhakkar, Thatta and the territories bordering on the Sea of Oman, as part 
of an united front against Dara Shukoh. Again, after Aurangzeb’s death, 
Bahadur Shah proposed an explicit division of territories to his brother 
Azam Shah, ostensibly because Aurangzeb himself had so desired before 
his death.” Now, even if these proposals eventually did not take effect, 
such attempts indicate that the idea of appanaging had not died by the late 
sixteenth century. This would of course force us to reconsider the extent to 
which the model of linear succession had successfully been implanted by 
Akbar, and his ideologue Abu’! Fazl. 

The issue of appanaging is, of course, only one dimension of the problem 
of ‘centralisation’. What were the major institutional novelties, which 
permit us to assert that the Mughal state of Akbar, unlike that under his 
predecessors, showed an ‘extreme systematisation of administration’ (as 
argued by Athar Ali, for example)? This would require us to consider in 
some detail the extent to which the jagir as instituted by Akbar diverged in 
reality from the wajh assignment under the Lodi Sultans, or the tuyil as 
used by Babur and Humayun. We would also have to re-examine the 
significance of the idea of the mansab, which older writers like Moreland 
have seen as rooted in the earlier Mongol practice of numerical ranking (an 
idea that is currently out of favour).” In other words, rather than accept as 


significant ıs another letter, written a decade after Mirza Hakim's death (June 1596), by 
Akbar to ‘Abdullah Khen Uzbek, in Islam, ed., Calendar, Vol. Н, letter Tx 334, р. 221. 
Here Akbar reassures the Uzbek ruler regarding the fate of Mirza Hakim’s children, whom he 
had taken into custody. 

2 For the proposal to divide the empire in the 1650s, see Aurangzeb’s letters of the penod, 
in Shaikh Abul Fath Qabil Khan. Adab-r ‘Alamgiri, edited by Abdul Ghafur Chaudhari, 2 
Volumes, Lahore, 1971, Vol. І, рр. 374-76; Vol. П, рр. 791-92. On the projects of the 
early 1700s, cf. for example. the discussion in Willam Irvine, Later Mughals, Calcutta, 1922, 
рр. 21—22, section entitled ‘Bahadur Shah's letter to Azam Shah and the latter’s reply’; this ts 
based in part on Kamwar Khan's chronicle, cited in note 47 below Гат grateful to Muzaffar 
Alam for these references 

* W H. Moreland. ‘Rank (Mansab) in the Mughal State Service’. Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and ireland, 1936, pp 641-65; this view also finds mention in 
Athar Ah, Mughal Nobility, pp. 38-40. However, subsequent works from Aligarh take a 
different line. probably on the grounds that if the Mongols and Timurids in general lacked 
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a postulate that Akbar’s institutions were created sui generis, we might 
speak of an evolving tool-box of contemporary statecraft, from which a set 
of institutions were improvised and partly innovated. This would enable 
us, to start with, to place less of the burden of historical explanation on the 
ruler’s ‘genius’. 

This, however, is not where Streusand’s interests lie. Rather, having 
accepted as a postulate the notion of a sharp discontinuity in the nature of 
the state between Akbar and his predecessors, his main thrust is two-fold. 
First, he wishes to examine (in Chapter 3 of his book) whether Akbar’s 
conquests and successful attempts at centralisation were the result of the 
introduction of firearms—that is, the so-called ‘Gunpowder Empires’ 
hypothesis of Marshall Hodgson.“ Second, having provided us in the 
following chapter with a fairly conventional political history, dealing with 
the years from 1556 to about 1570, Streusand devotes space to ‘the definitive 
reforms’ of Akbar, which dated to the years 1572-1580, when ‘Akbar’s 
empire became recognizably Mughal’ (p. 108). This requires a description 
of mansabdari and a discussion of the mahzar of 1579, leading to the 
development of the idea of an ‘Akbari constitution’, to be inferred largely 
from court-ritual, and Abu’l Fazl’s writings on sovereignty. On the basis of 
an examination of court-ritual, Streusand attempts to demonstrate a rather 
obvious point about the ‘syncretic’ nature of the ideololgy under Akbar, 
and his use of ‘Hindu’ elements derived from earlier polities. All the while, 
he stresses that his intention is not to bring to light new documentation, but 
rather to read standard primary materials (such as Abu’l Fazl’s Akbar 
Nama, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Badaoni’s Muntakhab ut-Tawarikh, or Nizam al- 
Din Ahmad’s Tabaqat-i Akbari), as well as the secondary literature afresh. 


‘bureaucratic’ traditions, и follows that they could not have had anything to do with the 
origins of the mansab! In this context, see Shireen Moosvi, ‘Evolution of the Mansab 
System under Akbar until 1596-97. Journal of the Royal Аяайс Soctety of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1981. No. 2, рр 178-85. Moosvi examines bnefly the relationship between the 
mansab and the earlier usage mardttb, as found under Humayun (citing Khwandamur’s 
Qänün-ı Нитауйтг. ed., М. Hidayat Hosain, Calcutta, 1940), but concludes that the latter 15 
not a precursor of the former Now, of course, the term mansab was not a Mughal invention; 
only it acquired a particular connotation with them. Арап, since the term mardtib continues 
to occur in later documents, it would be interesting to investigate whether in fact its sense 
there does not overlap with that of mansab 

М Cf Marshall G $ Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 3 Vols., Chicago, 1974, Vol Ш (The 
Gunpowder Empires and Modern Times). For a reconsideration, I. Metin Kunt, ‘The later 
Muslim Empires. Ottomans, Safavids, Mughals’, in Marjone Kelly. ed . Islam; The religious 
and political life of a world community, New York, 1984, pp 112-36 Also Geoffrey Parker. 
The military revolution. Military innovauon and the nse of the west, 1500-1800. Cambridge, 
1987 On ‘gunpowder empires’ in southern India, see Burton Stein, “State formation and 
economy reconsidered’, Modern Asian Studies, Vol. ХІХ, (3), 1985, and for a critique, 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘The Kagemusha Effect The Portuguese, firearms and the state in 
early modern South India’, Moyen Опет ег Océan Indien, No 4. 1987. 
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Concerning the ‘Gunpowder Empires’ question, Streusand’s conclusions 
do not wholly support Hodgson; he argues from brief descriptions of 
Akbar’s sieges of Chitor, Ranthambor and Kalinjar that artillery played no 
great role in his success in siege warfare. However, his later assertion 
(p. 67) that ‘firearms contributed to centralization, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the gunpowder empires, in a more complex way’, winds up 
confusing the issue. By his own admission, the Mughals at the second 
battle of Panipat in 1556 ‘apparently had no guns’ (p. 53); and guns are 
seen as irrelevant in one of the only two other battles examined, Tukaroi 
(1575), and Haldighati (1576). To argue, as Streusand does at one point, 
that the ‘narrow margin of victory’ in some of these battles ‘shows that the 
Mughals needed the combination of artillery and mounted archers to win 
easy victories’ (p. 56) is a specious form of reasoning; what he in fact 
needed to demonstrate were instances where firearms did indeed make a 
great deal of difference. This he does not do, even in the case of Haldighati, 
which in his own words ‘meant nothing’ as an engagement anyway. At the 
end of a thirty-page discussion, we are hence none the wiser on the 
question. 

On the issue of the reforms of the 1570s and the ‘Akbari constitution’, 
Streusand concludes that the official ideology under Akbar did include 
significant ‘Hindu’ elements in it, and that this was because the Mughal 
state was hybrid—Islamic at the centre, but Hindu at the periphery: thus, 
‘an Ottoman Sultan would have found the central bureaucracy familiar; a 
Chola Rajah would have understood the limited imperial role in the 
provinces’. The conclusion therefore is that ‘the Mughal government [w]as 
an imperial centre supported by a shifting structure of segments’ (p. 181). 

It is only natural, in view of this, that towards his concluding paragraphs, 
as well as earlier in his book, Streusand pays obeisance to Burton Stein’s 
‘segmentary state’ formulation, arguing that it may not be wholly in- 
appropriate in the Mughal context (albeit with some modifications). In 
effect, the substance of his conclusion appears to be that despite having 
undergone a process of centralisation, the Mughal state as a structure 
remained, at the time of Akbar’s death, less centralised than say the 
Ottoman state. This was, he argues, largely the result of the fact that in the 
years following the ‘great revolt’ of 1580-82 in the eastern part of the 
realm, ‘Akbar compromised the principles of centralized government 
which he and his closest advisers shared’ (р. 178). The result, in his view, 
was the resort to the jdgir system, and Streusand maintains that the failure 
of centralising forces is clearly manifested in the execution in 1581 of 
Khwaja Shah Mansur Shirazi, who had been appointed wazir in 1578, on 
false accusations of rebellion (and loyalty to Mirza Hakim!) (pp. 166-70). 

If we compare his monograph to the Aligarh paradigm outlined above, 


* Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South Indra, Delhi, 1980 
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then, Streusand appears to depart from it in certain respects. The extent of 
Mughal power and the extractive nature of the post-Akbar state do not 
come through as clearly in his work as in those other writings. Further, an 
attempt is made to bring in ideological elements, as well as court-ritual, in 
what is clearly the result of the influence of Chicago-based ‘anthropo- 
logical history’ (we may note here that the book, like that of Blake is based 
on a Ph.D. dissertation from the University of Chicago). Again, the zabt 
system, which Athar Ali has described as ‘the characteristic institution of 
Mughal revenue administration’, gets little space in his analysis, as indeed 
do matters economic in general.* The economic significance of the in- 
corporation of Gujarat, Bengal and Sind into the Mughal domains between 
1570 and 1595, for example, is scarcely touched upon, and the focus 
remains very much on imperial court and centre. This disregard for the 
relationship between central state and region, and indeed for spatial 
analysis in general, also characterises Blake’s formulation, discussed at 
greater length below. 


Ideology, Islam and the Millenium 


It would appear on reflection, however, that even in his analysis of ideology 
under Akbar, Streusand has chosen not to depart very far from the well- 
trodden path. We have already noted this in our discussion of the transition 
between Humayun and Akbar. In this context, it is well-known that the 
‘Aligarh school’ sees Abu’! Fazl as far and away the most important 
thinker of the epoch, and the Akbar Мата (and its segment the A’in-i 
Akbari) as the master text for an understanding of the period. The chapter 
on Rawd’i-yi rōzī in the A’in is presented as a ‘rational’ theory of kingship, 
based on the ‘social contract’, which hence enabled Akbar to cut loose 
from the religious elite. It also seems to be the case that Abu’l Fazl wished 
to replace the theory of succession as a right based on descent (which 
would still leave sovereignty as a shared attribute) to one based on a wider 
variety of qualities besides blood and descent. In a passage of the Akbar 
Мата, aimed directly at ridiculing, albeit ex post facto, the ‘simple’ Mirza 
Hakim’s pretensions, he states: 


Kingship is a gift of God, and is not bestowed till many thousand grand 
requisites have been gathered together in an individual. Race and 
wealth and the assembling of a mob are not enough for this great 
position. It is clear to the wise that a few among the holy qualities (sifat-i 
qudsi) are, magnanimity, lofty benevolence, wide capacity, abundant 
exuberance, exalted understanding, innate graciousness, natural courage 


** Atbar Ali, ‘Towards an interpretauon of the Mughal empire’, р. 41. also Habib, 
Agrarian System, pp. 200-201, and Moosvi, Economy of the Mughal Empire, pp. 95-96 
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justice, rectitude, strenuous labour, proper conduct, profound thought- 
fulness, laudable overlooking and acceptance of excuses .... Thanks be to 
God! The holy personality of the Shahinshah [Akbar] is a fount of perfect 
qualities, and а mine of holy principles.” 


Presumably the same could not be said of Mirza Hakim, who was hence 
destined to fall into the ‘whirlpool of destruction’! Now this idea, together 
with the theory of ‘divine effulgence’ (farr-i izidi) to the ruler, and of a 
notion of kingship whose raison d’étre stems from a sort of social contract, 
make up the key elements of Abu’l Fazl’s formulation. It is certainly true 
that aspects of this formulation were adopted later by Jahangir, by 
Shahjahan (who referred to himself as the shadow of God, sdya-yi khuda, 
in dealings with the Deccan Sultanates), and subsequently even used in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century by the opponents of the Mughals 
(such as the Marathas) to question the legitimacy of particular rulers. 
Again, this type of formulation finds mention even in the early eighteenth 
century, in the context of dealings between the Mughals and their Hindu 
subjects over sensitive matters of religious practice. On the other hand, it is 
also often forgotten that the A’in-i Akbari was produced rather late in 
Akbar’s half-century long reign. In the earlier decades, other ideological 
avenues had been explored. The unfinished and anonymously authored 
chronicle, Tdrikh-i Крапайп- Timuriyya, begun in the 1580s, sought for 
example to stress precisely the Timurid aspects of Akbar’s patrimony, 
inexplicable if the ruler had been trying to divest himself of this ‘Turko- 
Mongol’ baggage.” This chronicle later attracted the attention of Akbar’s 
grandson Shahjahan, who—incidentally —was keen for his part to reassert 
his Timurid patrimony in the context of territorial expansion in the direc- 
tion of Central Asia. 

More important even perhaps than the chronicle mentioned above for a 
proper understanding of the evolution of ideology under Akbar is the 
Tarikh-i Alfi, which finds but brief mention in Streusand’s work, possibly 
because it remains in manuscript form.” This chronicle was initially con- 
ceived of, in 1581-82, as a joint project of several authors under state 
supervision, but was eventually written up largely by two chroniclers: 
Mulla Ahmad Thattawi and Asaf Khan Ja‘far Beg. As summarised by 
S.A.A. Rizvi, the Tarikh-i АЙ was meant by Akbar to commemmorate 
the millenium of the Islamic calendar (in 1591-92), and began not with the 


7 Akbar Мата. trans. Beveridge. Vol П, р. 421. The context of this passage is the rebellion 
of 1567 For an earher comment оп the role of this passage in Abu’l Fazl’s formulation, see Ibn 
Hasan. The central structure of the Mughal empire, reprint, New Delhi, 1980, pp. 59-61. 

> For the Tartkh-: Khandan-1 Титипууа see Maulavi Abdul Muqtadir, Catalogue of the 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Khuda Bakhsh Onental Public Library, Vol VU 
(Indian History). reprint, Patna, 1977. рр. .40-48; for some illustrations from this text, see 
Mughal Art of Miniature Painting at из climax, Patna (Khuda Bakhsh Library), 1984. 

^ Streusand. Рогтаноп. р 133, for an earlier brief mention, see Harbans Mukhia, 
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Timur (thus, it was unlike the Tarikh-i Крапаап- Timuriyya), but with the 
rihlat (death of the Prophet Muhammad). Brought up to the reign of 
Akbar, but eventually abandoned in favour of the Akbar Мата as the 
official chronicle of the reign, the Tarikh-i Alfi presents us with something 
of a puzzle. If it is indeed, as is sometimes claimed, a purely ‘rational’ work 
of history, it is difficult to understand why the miracles attributed to Akbar 
find a place in it, in the sections written by Asaf Khan. From internal 
evidence, it appears rather to have been a work aimed at posing Akbar 
within the framework of Islam, as the Badshéh-i Islam, as superior to other 
famed heroes of the Islamic tradition like Saladin, as a monarch disposed 
to resolving difficulties between Shias and Sunnis, as well making sure that 
‘kdfirs are shouldering the burdens ох Islam’.” This is a somewhat different 
image of Akbar than the ‘secular’ and radically-minded monarch who 
syncretised Islam and Hinduism; this Akbar is a preserver of tradition, who 
seeks to remove unauthorised innovations and new regulations in religious 
practice, and at whose command ‘wolves perform the task of shepherds’. 

Such an image may have been meant to be divulged not within India 
alone, but even to Akbar’s competitors, the rulers of the Safavid and 
Ottoman states, and the Uzbek state of Mavarannahr. Of these the Uzbek 
factor is a crucial one, and therefore surprisingly neglected in the literature. 
We are aware that the Uzbek ruler ‘Abdullah Khan proceeded in stages to 
consolidate his power, over a period roughly conterminous with Akbar’s 
own reign. Between 1551 and 1556, he was challenged by, but eventually 
bested, his rival Nawruz Ahmad Khan. Then, in 1557, he captured Bukhara 
and made it his capital, going on between 1573 and 1583 to take Balkh, 
Samarqand, Tashkent and Farghana. It was only in 1583, however, that he 
formally assumed the title of ‘Khan’, in place of his father, Iskandar. 
Between the late 1570s and the late 1590s, ‘Abdullah Khan appeared to be 
a dangerous foe, a relatively orthodox Sunni monarch, who ran an in- 
creasingly tight fiscal system. Thus, once ‘Abdullah Khan had emerged 
dominant over rival clans, the Mughals had to treat with him; and it should 
be recalled that in the early 1580s, Akbar maintained a correspondence 
with the Uzbek ruler, which was intended partly to counter the latter’s 
territonal ambitions and dealings with Akbar’s half-brother, Mirza Hakim, 
who formed a sort of buffer between Akbar’s domains and those of 
Mavarannahr. The dealings with ‘Abdullah Khan also had another 


Historians and historiography during the reign of Akbar, New Delhi, 1972. pp 107-8 For 
references to versions of the manuscript, see О.М. Marshall. Mughals in india A bibho- 
graphical survey of manuscripts, reprint, London, 1987. рр 50-51, entry No. 166 Translated 
excerpts appear in Н М. Elliot and J. Dowson, eds . The History of India as told by из own 
historians (The Muhammadan Period), 8 Vols . London, 1867-77. reprint Allahabad, n.d . 
Vol V, рр 150-76 

“SAA Ком, Religious and Intellectual History of the Muslims т Akbar's Reign, New 
Delhi, 1975. pp 253-62 
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dimension: as a gambit in Akbar’s jockeying for status vis-à-vis the 
Ottomans (with whom too the Uzbek ruler had dealings), for in at least 
some of the letters, Akbar portrays himself as very much the Islamic ruler, 
writing of the need, for instance, to prosecute а jihdd against the Portu- 
guese, who were impeding access to Mecca and Medina.” 

To understand the larger west and central Asian context in this period, 
we may equally note that in these years, on account of the approach of the 
Hijri year 1000, a millenarian consciousness gripped many in the Islamic 
world; these included prominent Ottoman intellectuals, who—in partial 
contrast to the Mughal situation—combined it however with a sense of 
political, economic and moral decline, seeing in the millenium a moment of 
apocalypse.” In the Mughal domains too, millenarian feelings were not 
absent, апа in the course of the sixteenth century, several minor пШепапап 
(so-called Mahdawi) movements had been suppressed by Afghan rulers, 
especially Islam Shah Sur. While maintaining distinct theological positions, 
several other movements took advantage of the prevailing ambience to 
gain leverage and legitimacy. For example, the Naqshbandi Sufi, Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi (1564—1624), while disassociating himself wholly from the 
Mahdawis, nevertheless claimed to be the mujaddid-i alf-i sani, or 
‘renovator’ of Islam of the second millenium.” Sirhindi’s claims are 
normally posed in the historiography as an orthodox ideological force that 
reacted to Akbar’s heterodoxy. But it is possible that as late as the 1580s, 
Akbar—despite having already committed himself to wooing his Rajput 
constituency—had not given up seeking an alibi for himself in Islamic 
terms. However, once into the 1590s, as the Uzbek threat receded and the 
international context seemed less propitious, he may have decided to take 
the rather safer tack offered to him by Abu’l Fazl's formulation, and hence 
abandoned the Tarikh-i Alfi project—as well as its larger implications. 

All this is admittedly within the realm of speculation. But it is plausible 
speculation, of a sort that is largely absent in Streusand’s work, which 
instead remains content to reiterate the obvious on such points. Akbar’s 


“ Naimur Rehman Farooqi, Mughal-Ottoman Relanons A study of роішса! and diplomatic 
relations between Mughal India and the Ottoman Empire, 1556-1748, Delhi, 1989. рр 148-49. 
For the Uzbek Mavarannahr state, see В Spuler, ‘Central Asia from the sixteenth century to 
the Russian conquests’, in РМ Holt, Ann K.S. Lambton and Bernard Lewis, eds., The 
Cambridge History of Islam, Vol 1, Cambridge. 1970, рр 468-94. 

“ Corell Fleischer, Bureaucrat and Intellectual in the Ottoman Empire: The Historian 
Mustafa ‘Al: (1541-1600). Рппсеіоп. 1986. рр. 134-35, 244-45. passim. Cemal Kafadar., 
‘Les troubles monétaires de Іа fin du XVI siècle et la prise de conscience ottomane du déclin’. 
Annales ESC. March-April 1991. No 2. pp 381—400. Incidentally, Fleischer also notes іп a 
footnote (р 244) the parallels between the Ottoman consciousness and that of the Tarikh- 
АЙ 

“ Оп Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, see Yohanan Fnedmann, Shaykh Ahmad шпат An 
outline of his thought and a study of his image in the eves of posterity, Montreal/London, 1971. 
SAA Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India. 2 Vols . Delhi. 1983. Vol П. pp 223—411 
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adoption of sulh-1 kull (Absolute Peace) as a principle has attracted much 
attention, but we may recall that even this was propagated in part through 
recourse to a structure of disciples reminiscent of a Sufi order. The practice 
of terming the Mughal ruler pir-o murshid brings us echoes of the rela- 
tionship between the Safavid Sultans and their Qizilbash followers (and 
more particularly the so-called suftyan-i Lahejan).* Thus, the larger west 
and central Asian context was never far, despite the implicit denial of _ 
borrowings across state boundaries that one often encounters. 


The patrimonial—bureaucratic state 


If Streusand’s writings offer us little that is startling or new in the sphere of 
state ideology, what of the structure of the state itself? I have already made 
mention of his nod in the direction of Burton Stein’s segmentary state 
formulation as a possible understanding of the Mughal state. But else- 
where, his views are more of a piece with Stephen Blake’s Weberian model 
of the ‘patrimonial-bureaucratic state’, which the latter defends at length in 
his monograph Shahjahanabad.* According to Blake, small ‘traditional’ 
states, are often based on the idea of assimilating state to household, so 
that the ruler ‘attempted to administer, control, and finance the entire 
realm as if it were part of his own private domain’ (p. xii). As states grew 
larger, however, a ‘compromise of the patrimonial ideal’ had to be under- 
gone, and a bureaucracy brought in, thus giving rise to the ‘patrimonial— 
bureaucratic empire’. In such empires between 1400 and 1750, moreover, 
one had a ‘sovereign city’ as a capital, which was ‘the kingdom in miniature’. 
In this city, everything was dominated by the imperial and noble house- 
holds: the urban economy, cultural life, the structure of society (p. xiii). In 
brief, the Mughal state of Blake encompassed everything in the sovereign 


“ Cf. Jean Aubin, ‘Révolution chiite et conservatisme: Les soufis de Lahejan, 1500-1514, 
Moyen Опет et Océan Indien, №. 1, 1984, рр. 1-40; Aubin, ‘L’avénement des Safavides 
reconsidéré, Moyen Orient et Océan Indien, No. 5, 1988, рр 1-130, for a later period, 
Masashi Haneda, Le Chah et les Qizilbas: Le système militaire safavide, Вет. 1987. On the 
Mughal case, compare J Е. Richards, ‘The Formulation of трепа! Authority under Akbar 
and Jahangir’, in Richards, ed., Kingship and Authority in South Asia, Madison. 1978. 
рр. 252-89 Another interesting avenue to explore ıs the parallel between Akbar’s practice 
at this juncture, and that of another of his ideological opponents, Bayazid Ansan. leader of 
the Raushaniyya movement. 

“ For an earlier version of the argument, see Stephen Р. Blake, “The patrimonial- 
bureaucratic empire of the Mughals’, ‘The Journal of Азап Studites, Vol XXXIX, (1). 1979, 
pp 77-94. For earlier attempts to combine ‘Webenan’ theory with a return to personality- 
orientéd history, see М.М Pearson, ‘Political particrpation in Mughal India’, The Indian 
Economic and Social History Review, Vol. IX. (2). 1972, рр 113-31. especially р. 131. and 
Pearson, ‘Shivaji and the decline of the Mughal empire’, The Journal of Astan Studies. 
Vol ХХХУ. (2). 1976. pp 221-35 Моге recently, Hardy, ‘The authority of Muslim Kings’ 
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city, and since the city was the kingdom in miniature, it seems to follow 
that it encompassed everything in the kingdom as well. This model, if read 
literally, appears to be the Aligarh model of centralisation taken to its very 
extreme. Reconciling it with the ‘segmentary state’ hence presents us with 
more or less insurmountable conceptual difficulties. Streusand suggests a 
vague soiution: a patrimonial—bureaucratic central structure, petering out 
into an increasingly weak hold over the countryside. But the two models 
are so diametrically opposed that the very idea of a ‘weighted average’ 
between the two seems untenable. 

It is of course true that evidence in favour of viewing the Mughal state as 
‘segmentary’ can be found. Let us consider a specific set of sources, namely 
the travel accounts of contemporary Europeans. Several of these writers, 
like the Dutch merchant Francisco Pelsaert (1595—1630), and the French 
physician François Bernier (1620-1688), can hardly be used to buttress 
the view of the Mughal empire as centralised at its ‘height’ (viz. the 
seventeenth century); in fact Bernier, in the quotation cited at the outset of 
this article, stresses the limited nature of Mughal power, as does Pelsaert in 
his Remonstrantie written somewhat earlier.” However, while ignoring or 
suppressing this particular facet of Bernier’s writings, modern historians 
like Athar Ali and Irfan Habib are not in the least reluctant to accept a 
good part of his other observations on such issues as jdgirddri and its 
implications, the billion inflow into India, the roots of crisis in Aurangzeb’s 
reign, and so on.” 

The key text that is used is Bernier’s letter to Louis XIV’s minister Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert (1619-1683), written in the late 1660s." This letter con- 
cerns four issues, (а) the ‘extent of Hindoustan’, (b) the currencies in use, 
and the ‘absorption of gold and silver’ there, (c) ‘resources, armies, and 
the administration of justice’, and (d) ‘the principal Cause of the Decline 
of the States of Asia’. In the latter half of this letter, we find the first 
articulation of the theory of the ‘agrarian crisis’ which stems from the 
inherently unstable nature of jdgirdari; this view was first taken on board, 
among modern writers, by W.H. Moreland, and then subsequently by the 
historians we have mentioned above.” it has, however, been pointed out 


* О.Н.А. Kolff and Н W van Santen, eds., De Geschriften van Francisco Pelsaert over 
Mughal Indie, 1627. Kroniek en Remonsiranne, The Hague Martinus Nijhoff, 1979, Frangois 
Berner, Travels in the Mogul Empire, AD 1656-1668. trans. A Constable, ed., У.А Smith, 
reprint New Delhi, 1989 

Y See for example Irfan Habib, ‘Аргапап relations and land revenue: North India‘. їп 
Raychaudhunt and Habib. eds, Cambridge Economic History, Vol 1, р 243; Shireen 
Mooswi, ‘Scarcities, prices and exploitation The аргапап crisis. 1658-1670’, Studies in History, 
(n.s ), Vol. 1 (1). 1986, earlier, Habib, The Agranan System, pp 320-21. 

* Bernier. ‘Letter to Monseigneur Colbert concerning the Extent of Hindoustan’, 
pp 200-238 

“ WH. Moreland. From Akbar to Aurangzeb A study in Indian economic history, 
London, 1923, pp 304-5, разят. Also Moreland, The Agrarian System of Moslem India 
A Historical Essay жив Appendices, London, 1929, рр. 146-48. 
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on more than one occasion by other recent writers that Bernier’s writings 
(like those of his contemporary Jean Chardin on the Safavids), have a 
specific rhetorical purpose in relation to his correspondents in France. In 
particular, Bernier wished to criticise revenue-farming (which also existed 
in contemporary France) as a principle, and equally to make an argument 
for the absolute need for security in private property in land, which he 
presented as more or less absent in the Mughal India of the period. By so 
doing, Bernier clearly intended to influence the policies followed by 
Colbert in France: Mughal India was thus the screen on which he presented 
his views of what would happen to France if certain despotic and tyrannical 
policies were followed.“ 

But Bernier’s conception also fits in quite neatly with the idea of the 
‘segmentary state’. Among the ‘peculiar chiefs or sovereigns’ who lived 
under Mughal rule, he counts a large lst, starting with the ‘petty sovereignties 
bordering the Persian frontier’, and going on to the Pathans, the rulers of 
Bijapur and Golconda, and finally the Hindu Rajas—especially the Rajputs. 
As Bernier saw it then, the Mughal state structure could be divided 
vertically into two. First, there was a superstructure, comprising a ‘tyrant’, 
who however ‘finds himself in a hostile country, or nearly so’ (p. 209), and 
who hence has need of ‘numerous armies’, so that he can ‘maintain himself 
in such a country, in the midst of domestic and powerful enemies’. But 
below this level is quite another, of the ‘native princes’ (princes naturels), 
subordinated on the one hand to the Mughals, and on the other hand to the 
Brahmin priests, who keep them subject to the Gentile religion. Thus we 
have (а) numerous centres or political domains, (b) differentiated political 
power and sovereignty, so that the ‘native princes’ wield ‘appropriate 
power’, and the Mughals ‘full, royal sovereignty’, (c) autonomous admin- 
istrative capabilities and coercive means with the ‘native princes’, and 
(d) the recognition by these centres, through ritual and other forms, of 
Mughal authority. Since these four characteristics define, for Burton Stein, 
what is a ‘segmentary state’, Bernier’s Mughal kingdom certainly is опе.". 

But casting our net somewhat wider in terms of sources and testimonies, 
problems begin to arise. There is, first of all, the extensive use by the 
Mughals of prebends (jagirs), which has no clear place іп the segmentary 
conception. Nor indeed do the directly-taxed Crown lands (or Khdlisa), 
whose extent tended to vary quite substantially over time, and which could 
be quite dispersed. But if the segmentary conception is of little help here, 


* Perry Anderson, Lineages of the Absolutist State. London, 1974. рр 399-400. 473-74, 
Sylvia Murr, “La Politique “аи Моро!“ selon Bermer> Appareil conceptuel, rhétorique stra- 
tégique. philosophie morale’. іп J Pouchepadass and Н Stern. eds , De іа Royauté a I’ Etat 
dans le monde indien, Collection Purusdrtha Мо. 13. Pars, 1991. рр 239-311 For Chardin. 
see Journal du Voyage du Chevaher Chardin en Perse et aux Indes Orientales. 3 Vols.. 
Amsterdam, 1711; Anne Kroell, ‘Douze lettres de Jean Chardin’, Journal Asiatique, 270. 
Nos 3—4. 1982 

“ Burton Stein, “The segmentary state Interim reflections’. in J Pouchepadass and 
Н Stern, eds . De la Royauté а ГЕши. рр 217-38 
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the ‘patrimonial—bureaucratic’ state proves something of a red herring as 
well. The khalisa lands scarcely represent a ‘patrimonial element, nor 
despite the association of jdgirddri with mansabdari can the jdgirs be 
termed a recompense to a ‘bureaucracy’. A recent study by Chetan Singh 
with a very different perspective to that of Streusand and Blake, which 
considers the Mughal state from the viewpoint of a region (namely, Punjab), 
concludes that Crown offic‘als may have tended as early as the seventeenth 
century to acquire local roots, modifying the notional ‘rule’ of periodic 
transfers which suggests a relatively bureaucratic system at work.* 

Besides, the ‘patrimonial-bureaucratic’ state is again bound up closely to 
the conception of a Mughal state structure which is already defined by the 
end of Akbar’s reign, and the logic of which works itself out through the 
seventeenth century. Like the segmentary state as used by Streusand, it has 
little room for the depiction of a painfully improvised process of state 
building, whether at the level of the shifting ideologies existent in different 
epochs, or the incorporation and modification of regional traditions, or the 
expansion of the agrarian frontier, of trade and manufacture, and the 
creation of new opportunities which had an impact on the essential char- 
acter of the Mughal state.“ In sum, these views are excessively focused on 
structure and neglect the historical process. In this sense, they cannot 
provide a fundamental challenge to the paradigm of the ‘Aligarh school’, 
which is again based on treating the Mughal state as a fixed structure, a 
‘system’ created under Akbar. 


The omnipresent state 


Whether one agrees with his conception of the Mughal state or not, much 
remains that is potentially of interest in Blake’s Shahjahanabad. After a 
brief opening chapter on Delhi’s other cities, and his ‘patrimonial—bureau- 
cratic’ theory of state, Blake’s book passes on to the longest of the seven 
chapters, one entitled ‘Cityscape’. This is followed by others, entitled 
‘Society’, ‘Economy’, ‘Courtly and Popular Culture’, ‘Aftermath of 
Imperium’, and ‘Comparison and Conclusion’. The first four of these 
chapters promise to provide insights into a Mughal city of a type that does 
not exist in the literature; oniy a handful of articles and the odd monograph 


2 Chetan Singh, ‘Centre and Periphery in the Mughat State: The case of seventeenth- 
century Panjab’, Modern Asian Studies, Vol. XXII, (2). 1988: also see his Region and 
Empire: Panjab in the seventeenth century, Delhi, 1991, рр 31-44 My own examination of 
Sind, and the зйфа of Thatta, suggests that members of the family of Mirza Jani Beg 
persistently gravitated ‘to the region as Mughal officials, until at least the mid-seventeenth 
century. Indeed, if the mansabdars were ‘bureaucrats’, there 15 little sense in their depiction 
oy ‘Aligarh school’ historians themselves (їп particular Athar АП) as the ‘Mughal nobility’! At 
best then. they were a sort of noblesse de service. 

* For a reformulation that attempts to take these aspects into consideration, see Alam and 
Subrahmanyam, ‘State-building ın South Asia and the Mughals 
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deal with the urban history of the epoch. The centrepiece of the exercise is 
naturally a detailed map, which is to be found on pages 72-73, and which 
depicts Shahjahanabad in 1739. To one’s surprise, however, one discovers 
that this map is in fact based on a mid-nineteenth century Survey of India 
outline, with details filled in from earlier evidence. Thirty-seven individual 
structures are identified within the city, and described rapidly (рр. 75-82), 
sometimes in one or two lines. A sense of change and chronology remains 
absent: modifications in the city between 1639 and 1739—the rise of new 
quarters and the fall of others, the shifting relationship between Shah- 
jahanabad and its suburbs (such as Jaipura, or the Shia settlement, even 
today called Karbala, where Safdar Jang chose to be buried in the eigh- 
teenth century) are never plainly set out, even if the suburbs are described 
(pp. 57-66). 

Nevertheless, the ‘Cityscape’ chapter is an important one, more carefully 
done than one can encounter in the normal writings of historians of Mughal 
India. No comparable study of Aurangabad or Lahore exists, though 
Fatehpur Sikri and even Agra are relatively well-served.“ It revisits а 
theme that Blake had already touched on in his paper in Delhi through the 
Ages, edited by R.E. Frykenberg, and also sets the stage for the chapters 
that follow, in the sense of providing the spatial context for social, economic 
and cultural interactions among the residents of the city.“ As in his earlier 
essay, Blake seeks to argue that ‘the plan of Shahjahanabad reflects both 
Hindu and Islamic influences’ (p. 32). This seems quite likely, but the 
author’s belief that the architects of Shahjahanabad had access to specific 
Sanskrit treatises like the Manasdra (from the fifth to seventh century) is 
the purest speculation. Indeed, both Blake and Streusand have somewhat 
ahistorical views on what constitutes ‘Hindu thinking’ on statecraft and 
kingship in the period, and are for the most part content to assume that an 
immutable classical model (such as that set out by Ronald Inden), holds 
good for all time—even if no reference to it can be found in the texts of the 
Mughal period.“ Equally, the references to how Shahjahanabad’s structure 


“ On Agra, see I.P. Gupta, Urban Glimpses of Mughal India. Agra, the impenal Capual 
(16th and 17th Centuries), Delhi, 1986, which for some reason does not appear m Blake's 
bibliography, on Fatehpur Sikn, see inter alia, Michael Brand and Glenn О. Lowry, eds , 
Fatehpur Sikri, Bombay, 1987. Оп Lahore, we have the useful but rather bref discussion in 
Chetan Singh, Region and Empire, pp. 177-84 

* $.Р. Blake, ‘Cityscape of an imperial capital: Shahjahanabad in 1739’, in К.Е. Frykenberg, 
са, Delhi through the ages: Essays in urban history, culture and society, Delhi, 1986, 
pp. 152-91. 

* Cf. Ronald Inden, ‘Ritual Authority and Cyclic Tıme in Hindu Kingship’, in J.F. Richards. 
еа. Kingship and Authority, рр. 28-73. For a more historical approach їо the issue of 
kingship in one set of ‘Hindu’ states, see Velcheru Narayana Rao, David Shulman and Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam, Symbols of Substance Court and State т Nayaka-pertod Tamil Nadu, Delhi, 
1992. Inden’s own position on such matters as historicity seems to have changed somewhat in 
his more recent writings, cf. his discussion of the Rashtrakutas in Inden, Imagining India, 
Oxford, 1990 
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reflects ‘traditional Islamic architecture’ seem laboured, and consist of 
citing general texts (Sayyed Hossein Nasr on cosmological doctrines, and 
von Grunebaum on Islam), as if these contain some eternal verities. 

The chapters that follow (‘Society’, ‘Economy’, and ‘Culture’), are all 
uniformly marked by a single-minded focus on the state. Blake’s under- 
standing of society in Shahjahanabad is defined, by his own admission 
(p. 83) through his notion that ‘the metaphors of sovereign city as mansion 
and patrimonial_bureaucratic empire as household’ are crucial. He chooses to 
examine the whole of the social fabric through the imperial household and 
the households of the amirs, with the rest of the population entering the 
picture only as the clients of one of these two. He assures us that ‘the 
patron—client relationships between the emperor and the great men and 
between them and the members of their households bound the entire city 
together in a kind of vast extended family’ (p. 103). The state here has, 
then, swallowed up society. 

This leaves little scope for the economy, or for that matter culture. The 
economy is dealt with in a very brief eighteen pages, where changes in the 
economy over the century 1639-1739 find little place. Rather, the text is 
devoted largely to brief descriptions of workshops (karkhdnas), and to the 
appositeness to the Mughal case of a particular anthropological model of 
premodern economic organisation. Again, the state looms large. Accord- 
ing to Blake, ‘in Mughal India, the emperor considered the economic 
resources of both city and empire his personal preserve’. To be sure, 
compromises had to be effected on occasion, but ‘the ideal of running both 
city and empire as one big household workshop remained and was never 
abandoned’ (p. 121). Thus, the ‘economy’ too is apparently little more 
than an appendage of the state. We are assured that ‘elite households, by 
virtue of their wealth and status, completely dominated the economic 
process in Shahjahanabad’; as if that were not enough, we are even asked 
to believe that ‘a substantial share of the wealth of the empire—over 40 
per cent in fact—was concentrated in Shahjahanabad’ (р. 131)! The 
manner in which this conclusion is arrived at is simple: standard calculations 
of the share of the mansabdars т јата“ are used, together with the notion 
that if they maintained residences in Shahjahanabad, their entire ‘wealth’ 
must have been there! 

There follows the chapter on ‘Courtly and Popular Culture’, where one 
might have expected to escape the shadow of the state. Of course, this 
cannot be the case in the chapter’s first half, on courtly culture, which deals 
with the upbringing and training of nobles, divided into ‘men of the pen’ 
(ahl-t qalam) and ‘men of the sword’ (ahl-i saif). Evidence is largely 
anecdotal, and intended to show that the two categories did not remain 
wholly watertight. The description of ‘popular culture’, which occupies the 
second half of this chapter is drawn almost exclusively from a single source, 
the ‘Risalah-i Salar Jung’, written by Dargah Quli Khan in the early 
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1740s.” Now, the greater part of this text is simply not about ‘popular 
culture’, as generally understood. Khyal and Dhrupad singers, acting 
troupes which performed for the imperial household, and musicians who 
performed on the bin and other instruments of art-music, did so very often 
within the aegis of elite patronage, and Dargah Quli Khan was obviously 
himself one such elite patron. However, Blake is clearly unfamiliar with 
the traditions within which such activities can be located, which is further 
confounded by numerous misreadings of the manuscript.“ On occasion, 
Dargah Quli Khan does enter into what can truly be called the ‘popular 
culture’ of eighteenth-century Delhi; but to group art-music, as well as the 
poetry of Mirza Bedil and Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan under the head of 
‘popular culture’ suggests either that Blake is providing a radical redefini- 
tion of the spheres of ‘elite’ and ‘popular’, or that from his perspective the 
‘popular’ can be subsumed under the elite. Or, to put the matter somewhat 
differently, not even the ‘popular culture’ of Delhi can escape the clutches 
of the state in this treatment; the state is not merely omnipotent but 
omnipresent. 

The last substantive chapter, ‘Aftermath of Imperium’, follows inevitably 
from this logic. It is argued that after Nadir Shah’s attack on the city in 
1739, there followed ‘a dismal and dispiriting time’, lasting till 1803, 
leading in turn to a period of ‘peace and healing’ (p. 161) which continued 
to 1857. Since it has already been argued in earlier chapters by Blake that 
the city is no more than a mirror of the State, it naturally follows that the 
first period—when the Mughal state entered into decline—would have led 


“ Footnotes 105 to 175 of the chapter refer solely to this text (to which there had already 
been some twenty references in the first 100 footnotes). For some reason that remains 
obscure, Blake refers to the manuscript of this text in the British Museum, apparently 
unaware that at least two editions, besides translations into Urdu and English exist of the 
sections describing Delhi in this work, under the title Мигадда'-: Dehli. For editions of Dethi 
sections of the ‘Risdla-yi Salar Jang’, see Dargah Quli Khan, Миғадда'-: Dehli, ed., Hakim 
Sayyid Muzaffar Husain. Hyderabad, 1926; the later edition, with an Urdu translation, by 
МН. Ansari, Delhi, 1981; most recently, the translation into English by Chander Shekhar 
and Shama Mitra Chenoy, Muraqqa‘-e-Dehli- The Mughal Capual in Muhammad Shah's 
Time, Delhi, 1989. which however has a rather awkward flavour and some inaccuracies. Had 
Blake consulted these editions, certain obvious errors could have been avoided, on which 
more tn note 48 below. This 15 not the only instance tn which Blake cites manuscript versions 
of Persian texts, while ignoring critical editions that collate several manuscripts Other 
examples include Mirza Sangin Вер. Sar ul-Manazil, ed.. 5 Н Оаѕіпи, New Delhi, 1982; 
Bakhtawar Khan, Murat ul-‘Alam, ed., Sayida Alavi, Lahore, 1979; Muhammad Hadi 
Kamwar Khan, Tazktrat us-Saldtin Chaghta, ed., Muzaffar Alam, Bombay, 1980. 

= A few examples will suffice here. In the text, there are cunous explications such as that 
Ahiyal (sic) 15 ‘а kind of song’, and that gawwadl (src') ts ‘а special kind of singing’ (р. 157). As 
for misreadings, these are legion: the singer ‘Rahimsen’ appears as ‘Jimsen’, a dancer ‘Kalı 
Ganga’ appears as “Kaki Kanka’. at one point, the description of two singers Јат and Ghulam 
Rasul ıs conflated with that of one Вади Tamburchi (which appears next in the text): and a 
certain Hasan Khan Кебаб is found to be an ‘orthodox Muslim’, when Dargah Quli Khan 
says по тоге than that God should pity him ın his poverty! 
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Shahjahanabad to decline, while the latter period—when British power 
established itself in the city—would bring ‘peace and security to Shah- 
jahanabad, and a slow, gradual return to health’ (p. 169). 


The missing merchant 


One of the reasons why the state must carry such a burden in Blake’s 
formulation is because of his belief in the extremely weak position of other 
sections in urban society, in particular merchants. Since cities in the period 
were usually major centres of exchange (with production probably being 
less important, relatively speaking), one expects to find in any urban 
history a detailed discussion of merchant activity, the more so since sources 
on the issue are far from absent. Thus, ideally, one would have expected to 
see Shahjahanabad as a centre, linked to smaller provincial towns in the 
suba of Delhi, to other major cities оп the trade route which ran via the 
Punjab to central and west Asia, to the centres of the Gangetic valley, and 
via Rajasthan to the ports of the west coast and Gujarat. However, while 
speaking of a ‘hierarchy of central places’ in some sections, Blake’s analysis 
does not take him in this direction. Instead, following what is by now a 
well-established (but seldom investigated) tradition in Mughal studies, he 
posits that merchant activity is not worth considering because a gulf existed 
between the worlds of trade and politics; the ‘merchants of Mughal India 
and Shahjahanabad ... [were] lacking in power and influence’ (р. 111). Not 
only this: ‘In Mughal India, merchants were not protected by the Mughal 
government. They were subjected to illegal tolls and taxes, robberies were 
common, and arbitrary payments were often demanded. In fact, many of 
traders (sic) expected to be plundered by rulers’ (p. 110). From this follows 
the familiar next stage in the argument: 


It was not until the English East India Company began to extend its 
control over the subcontinent in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries and introduced the principles of private property, sanctity of 
contract, and rule of law that a true market economy hospitable to 
merchants began to develop (p. 112). 


Of course, not all chchés are false. However, in the instance at hand, 
Blake’s views are of some importance for his larger constructs, for justi- 
fying his cavalier treatment of merchant communities in the city, and for 
his view of the exchange economy as no more than an appendage of the 
households of the ruler and amirs (рр. 116-20). It underpins blanket 
assertions, such as that ‘the merchants who staffed these markets, many of 
whom were Khattris, should be seen as clients. members of elite households, 
and not as independent businessmen’ (р. 117)— Юг which Blake cites no 
reference in contemporary evidence. In the final analysis. this view of 
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merchant activity seems to rest on a partial reading of secondary literature, 
and a single piece of evidence, showing that none of the dated Hindu 
temples in Shahjahanabad were built between 1639 and 1739—which 
apparently Mughal intimidation of Hindu merchants (рр. 110-11)! 

Nor is it free from internal contradictions. If the ruler and amirs in 
seventeenth century Mughal India were so deeply implicated in trade that 
markets were offshoots of their households, it is hard to explain the ‘lack of 
interest in trade’ on the part of these very groups, that Blake also finds to 
be the case (p. 111). Instead of this rather unsatisfactory analysis, one 
could suggest an alternative line as follows. Dealings between the Mughal 
state, nobles, and the trading economy took several forms. First, 
mansabdars themselves at times took a substantial interest in trade, owning 
shipping in ports such as Thatta, Hughli and Balasore, and on occasion 
practising privileged trade (saudd-yi khas). Such was the case with Asaf 
Khan, Shayista Khan, Muhammad Sayyid (Mu‘azzam Khan) and others. 
Members of the royal household, including Shahjahan himself, his daughter 
Jahanara, and others, also were engaged in maritime trade, as were Dara 
Shukoh and Aurangzeb as princes. Such trade required the use of agents, 
but also implied a view of the world in which trade was not irrelevant or 
marginal. Whether or not customs-revenues were a large proportion of 
land revenues is for the most part irrelevant in this instance, for it is not the 
fisc but the economy of mansabdari households that is at issue here. At the 
same time, once we accept this view, we are better placed to understand 
Mughal expansion in Gujarat, Bengal and Sind, the capture of Hughli from 
the Portuguese in 1632, or the later campaigns against Chittagong.” 

There was a second form of interaction between the state and trade. 
Mercantile networks facilitated the flow of goods and liquid resources in a 
way that was potentially advantageous to the Mughals. There is no doubt 
that from the early seventeenth century, hundi networks between Surat 
and Ahmedabad, and Agra, were extensively used by Mughal officials. 
Later in the same century, the fiscal resources of Bengal also came to be 
transferred to the capital in the same way, through existing channels of 
trade. It is possible that individual jdgirdars used similar means to have 
money remitted from their jagirs to their personal headquarters. These 
mercantile networks brought in bullion to feed Mughal mints, helped 
promote the expansion of commercial agriculture and manufacturing for 
distant markets, and even linked together regions at moments of scarcity. 
Even though the Mughal state was not gerry-built on these networks (as 
has been argued by some), it was nevertheless not the case that autonomous 
mercantile activity was anathema to the Mughals. Historians often cite the 


“ On these questions, see Sanjay Subrahmanyam. The Portuguese Empire т Asia, 
1500-1700. A political and economic history, London. 1993 (т press). Chs 5 and 6: also 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam. ‘Iranians Abroad Intra-Asian Elite Migration and Early Modern 
State Formation’, The Journal of Asian Studies. Vol. М. (2). May 1992 
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seventeenth century memoir, Ardhakathanaka, of a Jain merchant 
Banarasidas, as evidence of the hostility of the Mughal state to merchants.” 
Yet, an examination of a number of contemporary European instances 
shows that it was not unknown for middle-level state officials to extract 
protection from merchants even in those states. The issue is whether such 
exactions acted as a substantial check on merchant activity in general, and 
on the accumulation of mercantile profits, and in general caused merchants 
to cower within the safety of four walls. Historians of trade in India will be 
inclined to view this portrayal, which is at considerable variance with 
recent research, with some scepticism.” 


Wider horizons 


The writings of both Streusand and Blake are characterised by a common 
feature: the explicit desire to pose the Mughals in a wider context. This is a 
laudable objective, though obviously these wider horizons could have been 
as much within south Asia as outside of it. For example, given the recent 
rash of publications on the city of Vijayanagara in south India, it might 
have been an interesting exercise to compare it to Shahjahanabad.* Again, 
in the case of Streusand’s analysis, it might have been of some utility to 
analyse ideas on kingship deriving from elsewhere in south Asia in the 
sixteenth century, rather than resting content with references to the ‘classical 
Hindu’ model. To take the example of Vijayanagara once again, during the 
period of Krishnadevaraya (г. 1509—29), an enormous literature was pro- 
duced at the court, including some attributed to the ruler himself. Since 
many elements of the popular image of Akbar in north India, including the 
dealings between him and Birbal, and the idea of the navaratna, bear a 
close resemblance to myths about Krishnadevaraya’s court, this com- 
parison remains an avenue with some potential.” 


®© Cf. Mukund Lath, ed. and trans. Ardhakathdnaka’ Half a Tale, Jaipur, 1981. For the 
most recent example of the use of this, text, see Тарап Raychaudhuri, “The commercial 
entrepreneur in pre-colomal India: Aspirations and expectations. A note’, in Roderich Ptak 
and Dietmar Rothermund, eds , Emporia, Commodities and Entrepreneurs in Asian Marttime 
Trade, с 1400-1750, Stuttgart, 1991, especially pp 342-45. 

“ James С. Воуарап, Portuguese Bankers т the Court of Spain, 1626-1650, New Brunswick, 
1983. Here, I would agree with the views expressed on the question by Irfan Habib, 
‘Merchant communities in pre-colonial India’, in James Tracy, ed., The rise of merchant 
empires: Long-distance trade in the early modern world 1350-1750, New York, 1990, 
pp 371-99 

2 On Vijayanagara as an urban centre, see for example Ј.М Fritz and С. Michell, ‘Inter- 
preting the plan of a medieval Hindu capital: Vijayanagara’, World Archaeology, Vol. XIX, 
(1). 1987, рр. 105-29; Vasundhara Filhozat, ‘Les quartiers et marchés de Hampi’, Bulletin 
de l'École Française d'Extréme Опет, Vol. LXIV., 1977, рр. 39—42. 

“ For surveys of the literature of this period, see V Narayana Rao, ‘Afterword’, m 
Н Heifetz and У. Narayana Rao, trans and ed., For the Lord of the Anumals—Poems from 
the Telugu The Kalahastisvara Satakamu of Dharjat, Delhi, 1987, рр. 131-66; also David 
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Blake in the concluding chapter of his book does not look so far south, 
but he !ooks both east and west. The cities with which he chooses to 
compare Shahjahanabad are, within Mughal India itself, Agra, to the west 
Istanbul and Isfahan, and to the east Edo and Peking. The comparison 
occupies less than thirty pages, and foliows a set pattern. In each case, the 
general features of the states—the Ottoman Empire, Safavid Iran, Tokugawa 
Japan, and Ming and Ching China—are set out, followed by a description of 
the city, and then an assertion of the general applicability of the ‘patrimonial— 
bureaucratic’ model, and its concomitant, the idea of the ‘sovereign city’. 

It would be tedious to discuss each of these comparisons once more in 
detail here, and so I shall confine myself to one case—that of the Ottomans. 
A curious feature of Blake’s comparative exercise is the quite limited 
literature he cites on Istanbul and the Ottoman empire. The description of 
Istanbul rests largely on the works of Bernard Lewis and the entry for 
Istanbul by Halil Inalcik in the Encyclopaedia of Islam; a particular omission 
is Robert Mantran’s general study of ‘daily life’ in the city in the sixteenth 
century.“ Mantran’s careful attempt, even in this semi-popular work, to 
balance Istanbul as an administrative city and seat of the Empire, against 
its other features—as a mercantile, religious and manufacturing centre— 
could well have served as a model for how to write a history of Shah- 
jahanabad that talks of issues other than the court and the amirs. Admittedly 
the sources for Ottoman urban history are far richer than those available 
for the Mughals, but the issue here is of conception as much as the 
deployment of evidence. For, Blake’s view of both the Ottoman state and 
Istanbul is reductionist in character, again neglects chronology and de- 
velopment for structure, and hence fails for example to locate in proper 
perspective the relationship between Ottoman expansion into Iraq, the 
Red Sea littoral, north Africa and eastern Europe, and the character of the 
state itself and of its capital. 

A major problem with the comparison is that the relationship between 
Istanbul and other urban centres in the Ottoman domains remains in the 
shadow. Unlike Shahjahanabad, Istanbul was far and away the largest 
urban centre in the region, with other centres in Anatolia being quite small 
in comparison. This was not so with Shahjahanabad, for Agra—even after 
the court had shifted from it—continued to be comparable to it in order of 
magnitude. Further, Istanbul—as the former capital of the Byzantine 
empire—enjoyed a far greater and more continuous historically accumu- 
lated prestige than Delhi, again on account of the ‘rivalry’ with Agra. 


D. Shulman, The King апа the Clown in South Indian Myth and Poetry, Princeton, 1985, 
рр 180-200. Ў 

У Cf Мапнап. La vie quotidienne à Istanbul аи siècle de Soliman le Magnifique, second 
edition, Pans, 1990; first edition, 1965, under the title La vie quotidienne д Constantinople au 
temps de Soliman le Magnifique et de ses sucesseurs (XVle et ХУПе siècles) 
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Finally, and crucially (as Mantran reminds us), Istanbul was a maritime 
city, and had ‘a particularly remarkable port, on which it depended for the 
greater part of the economic life of the capital.“ Thus, Istanbul was far 
more than а sovereign-city (dar al-saltanat), only one of the many epithets 
applied to it. Indeed, this point can as well be made of Shahjahanabad as 
ме. 

Ottoman and, to a lesser extent, Safavid historiography undoubtedly has 
a great deal to offer the student of the Mughals. Urban history 1s certainly 
one of the fields in which Ottomanists are far in advance of their counter- 
parts who study the Mughals. Besides Istanbul, excellent monographic 
studies exist of Cairo (by André Raymond and others), Jerusalem, Aleppo, 
Bursa, Izmir, Ankara, Kayseri (the last two by Suraiya Faroghi) and a 
number of other towns.” Yet, what all of these studies stress is the vivacity 
and complexity of urban life, which extends far beyond a mere discussion 
of the participation of the ruler and nobility therein. Even the study of 
building construction under state patronage has afforded to Ottomanists a 
view of the participation of social groups other than the elite in the process, 
just as the analysis of the Janissary revolts has ramifications extending far 
beyond the state. There is clearly a lesson to be learnt here. 

If one of the major gains to be had from opening up comparisons 
between the Mughals and Ottomans is methodological, it is not merely 
restricted to urban history. Cornell. Fleischer’s study of Mustafa ‘Ali 
(1541~1600), an Ottoman chronicler, administrator and ideologue, presents 
us with a model of sophisticated analysis, combining psychological insights, 
with social history and the history of thought on statecraft.* It far sur- 
passess any analysis that one can find on such figures in the Mughal case, 
where the biographies of even such fascinating figures as ‘Abdur-Rahim 
Khan- Khanan, the celebrated general, administrator, poet and patron of 


5 Mantran, La ие quotdienne, 2nd edition, р. 51; for Istanbul's dominance over the 
Anatolian urban network, see Leila Т. Erder and Suraiya Faroqhi, ‘The development of the 
Anatolian urban network during the sixteenth century’, Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, Vol. XXII, (3), 1980, pp. 265-303 

“ Marc Gaboneau, ‘Villes de toile et villes de pierre: Les capitales mogholes etaient-elles 
des camps’, paper presented to the Congress on Villes Asiatiques, Meudon, December 1989. 
Also see 5. Nurul Hasan, “Тре Morphology of a Medieval Indian City A case-study of 
Shahjyahanabad in the 18th and early 19th century’, Urban History Association of India, 
Amnitsar, 1982 

7 Cf Suraiya Faroqhi, Towns and townsmen т Ottoman Anatolia Trade, crafts and food 
production т an urban setting, 1520-1650, Cambridge. 1984, Faroqhi, Men of modest sub- 
stance. Houseowners and House Property in Seventeenth-Century Ankara and Kayseri, 
Cambridge, 1987. André Raymond. Artisans ef commerçants au Caire au ХУШ siècle. 2 
Volumes, Damascus, 1973-74; Raymond, The great Arab cities in the 16th—18th centuries’ An 
Introduction, New York, 1984 

“ Fleischer, Bureaucrat and Intellectual Of course, even within the context of the Ottoman 
historiography. Fleischer’s work must be recognised as unusual. rather than representative 
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the arts, are in the final analysis worthy but somewhat dull exercises.” 
Much the same can be said of other figures such as Аби" Fazl and his 
brother, Abu’l Faiz ‘Faizi’, on both of whom a wealth of material—including 
their letter-collections (inshd)}—exists. If indeed one wished to reopen the 
issues addressed by Streusand in his book, namely statecraft, ideological 
currents, and factional politics in Akbar’s reign, a thorough exploitation of 
these materials would be in order. 

At the same time, an analysis of the ideology of the Mughal court and 
attempts to seek legitimacy cannot be achieved solely through recourse to 
Persian chronicles and correspondence. We may also seek to examine 
other images of the ruler produced and propagated by the court, be it in 
Sanskrit or in the vernacular literature cf the epoch. Obviously, these may 
have been destined in part for a different audience than that which read the 
Akbar Мата or the Tarikh-i АЙ, but they are none the less significant for 
that. Among the important vernacular works, we may count the writings in 
Brajbhasha of Keshavdas (b. 1555) from Orcha, who in around 1612 wrote 
the Jahangir-yas' -сапапка in honour of the Mughal ruler, in which—among 
other things—he praises Jahangir as ‘master of both faiths’ (duhum din kau 
séhib). It is significant in this particular case, that while Jahangir receives 
fulsome praise, the personage of Akbar is given short shrift, reflecting the 
political pressures of the moment on the poet (whose main patron, Bir 
Singh Deo of Orcha, had been responsible for the assassination of Abu’l 
Fazl)°! Thus, what is evidently in order is a far closer coordination be- 
tween the fields of literary, ѕосіаі апа political history, of the sort that 
Fleischer is able to accomplish in the Ottoman case. 


Summing up 


To conclude then, it may be premature to state that fresh winds have begun 
to blow from the west through the Mughal historiography. Indeed, the 


” Compare С.К. Naik, ‘Abdu’r Rahim Khan-i Khanan and his Itterary circle, Ahmedabad, 
1966, and Annemane Schimmel, ‘A Dervish in the Guise of a Prince: Khan-1 Khanan ‘Abdur 
Rahim as a Patron’, in Barbara Stoler Miller, ed., The Powers of Art: Patronage in Indian 
Culture, Delhi, 1992, рр. 202-23. Far more cisappointing ıs Fauzia Zareen Abbas, Abdul 
Qadir Badauni—as а man апа historiographer, Delhi, 1987. 

© See, for example, Ronald Stuart McGregor, Hind: Literature from Its Beginnings to the 
Nineteenh Century (A History of Indian Literature, ed., Jan Gonda, Vol. VIII, Fasc. 6), 
Wiesbaden, 1984, рр. 119-29. especially рр. 128-29 McGregor's discussion of the репой 
ef Akbar rests in good measure on Saryu Prasad Agraval, Akbart darbār ke hindf Каи, 
Allahabad, 1950. On a particular form of praise-verse and its exponents like Tansen, see 
Francoise Delvoye ‘Nalini’, ‘Les chants dhrupad en langue bray des poétes-musiciens de 
VInde moghole’, in Françoise Mallison, ed., Literatures médtevales de l'Inde du nord. 
Contribunons de Charlotte Vaudeville et de ses élèves. Paris. 1991, рр 139-85 On Sansknt 
literature at the Mughal court, see Jatindra Bimal Chaudhry, Muslim Patronage to Sanskrit 
Learning, reprint, Delhi, 1981. 
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principal conclusion of the present essay has been that the works that have 
been considered here often echo, even in exaggerated ways, the erthodoxies 
of the past three decades and more, on the history of the Mughal state. The 
major problem, it would seem, is the excessive preoccupation with identi- 
fying an essential structure, this runs parallel to existing tendencies to speak 
constantly of the ‘systems’ in operation under the Mughals, such as the 
‘agrarian system’, the ‘imperial monetary system’, ‘the mansab system’, the 
‘jagir system’, and so оп.“ This preoccupation has in turn led to a seeming 
conflict that has been fought out in the arena of models, where the 
‘patrimonial-bureaucratic’ has jousted with the ‘segmentary’, and the 
‘uniquely’ (perhaps semi-feudal?) Mughal model. I have attempted to 
argue that the acceptance or rejection of these (usually pre-fabricated) 
models does little to enhance our understanding of the Mughal state and its 
history. This is, I ‘believe, not a reason for despair, but rather one for hope. 
It opens the way to an alternative approach to the Mughal period, one that 
is more even-handed in its treatment of social groups, source-materials, 
regions, and epochs. 

Several possible avenues thus appear open for researchers on the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century history of Mughal India who wish to leave 
the beaten track, as it has been defined in the past three decades. One 
possibility is to investigate in a systematic fashion the relationship between 
the institutions of the later Afghan states of northern India (in particular 
the Lodis), and what came to be the usage under the Mughals. A second 
avenue would be to look at the Central Asian roots of the Mughals, as well 
as their relationship with other Timurid rulers, with the Uzbek Khanate, 
and with the west Asian states in the sixteenth century. To do so would 
require a serious consideration of the Uzbek chronicles (not only the 
‘Abdullah Мата. but Mushfigi Bukhari’s Јаһдп Мата or Tarikh-i ‘Abdullah 
Khan), and the diplomatic correspondence. of the period.“ 

These are themes that have so far been little explored. To enter into 
them would imply, on the one hand, a deeper examination of the Indian 
context, and on the other hand, a wider approach to the larger Asian 
context within which the Mughal state was formed. Further, once into the 


“ Cf. an earlier critique in Frank Perlin, ‘Concepts of Order and Comparison, with a 
diversion on counter-ideologies and corporate institutions in late pre-colonial India’, in 
T J. Byres and Н Mukhia, eds., Feudalism and non-European societies, London, 1985. 
pp 87-165; also his article ‘Money-Use ın late рге-соіотаі India and the international trade 
in currency media’, іп J.F Richards, ed., The Imperial Monetary System of Mughal India. 
Delhi, 1987. рр. 232-373, which implicitly provides a thorough-going critique of the very idea 
of an ‘imperial monetary system’, as set out by Richards! I should stress once more that the 
replacement of these ‘system’-orented approaches with other essentialist constructs like fitna 
(see note 2 supra) 1s to trade King Log for King Stork 

е For some glimpses of the possibilities in this direction, see Ғагооді, Mughal-Ouoman 
Relations, cited in note 31 supra, also Ruazul Islam, ed., Documents оп Indo-Persian relations, 
passim. 
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late sixteenth century, the question of ‘region and empire’, set out by 
Chetan Singh in his recent monograph on Punjab in the seventeenth 
century, merits exploration. To what extent did Mughal conquest funda- 
mentally affect the institutions and political culture of different regions in 
the sub-continent? Did the notion of the region itself change as a result of 
the process of incorporation into the empire? These questions can, however, 
only be addressed if we see the Mughal empire not as a finished product in 
1600 (or at the death of Akbar), but as a state that was still evolving, and 
struggling to come to grips with a variety of local and regional institutional 
regimes. At the same time, to approach these issues means far more than 
producing parochial local histories, or paraphrasing the apocryphal 
chronicles of particular zamindar families. It means writing histories that 
share neither the structural presuppositions of Bernier, nor a simplistic 
vision of the Mughal Juggernaut, the medieval road-roller that reduced the 
sub-continent into an institutional flatland. 


Long-term demographic trends in 
south Bihar: Gaya and Shahabad districts,* 
1811-1921 


Alok Sheel 
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Demographic Zones 


The greater part of South Bihar is an alluvial plain sloping gently northwards 
towards the Ganges. While South and Southwest Shahabad are occupied 
by the Kaimur Hills, which form a rocky plateau, Southern Gaya has 
several ridges and spurs projecting from the plateau of Chota Nagpur. 
Much of the southern area is broken country with a fringe of brushwood 
jungle; the soil is poor, it has little or no irrigation and it yields precarious 
crops.' 

The population density if South Bihar followed its ecological layout. It 
was fairly populous along the banks of the Ganges, but further away, 
where the surface rose and there was less cultivation, the population 
became more scanty. In Shahabad, as can be seen from Table 4, the 
population was greatest to the north and east. on the banks of the Ganges 
and the Sone, where much of the land was either a zone of naturally secure 
agriculture or was irrigated, crossing 700 persons per square mile in the 
thanas of Arrah, Shahpur and Dumraon. The population decreased rapidly 
towards the south and southeast, where the Kaimur hills afforded little 
space for cultivation. The Bhabhua thana, with less than 200 persons per 
square mile, had the scantiest population of any tract in South Bihar. In 
Gaya, similarly, the population was very sparse along the southern bound- 
ary of the district where, as in the south and southeast of Shahabad, a 
considerable area ought to have been included in the Chota Nagpur plateau.’ 


' LSS, O'Malley, Bengal, Bihar, Onssa & Sikkim, New Delhi, 1979 (first published 
1927). pp 21-22. ‘Thana’ was a unit of revenue administration below the district and sub- 
division 

+ Census of India, 1901, Vol 6. Bengal, by Е A Gait, Cal.1902, р 22 


* These two districts have since been subdivided into the districts of Bhojpur, Rohtas, 
Gaya. Nawadah, Jehanabad and Aurangabad 
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Northern Gaya, which was richly served by the system of ‘pyne and ahar’ 
irrigation, was relatively thickly populated. Thus the population density in 
Gaya varied from under 300 per square mile in the thanas of Barachati, 
Sherghati, Nabinagar and Rajauli to over 600 in the thanas of Nawadah, 
Jehanabad and Tikari. 

Demographically, therefore, the districts of Gaya and Shahabad could 
be divided into two distinct zones—the fertile and irrigated northern 
thanas, and the backward hilly southern thanas. The latter zone included 
Bhabhua and Sasaram, which comprised over one-third of the area of 
Shahabad district, and Nabinagar, Sherghati, Barachati and Rajauli thanas, 
which comprised over one-third of the area of Gaya district. 

That population and agricultural development should have a strong 
positive correlation seems obvious; that the two zones should have a 
demographic logic distinct from each other is however less obvious; and it 
is on this differential logic that we shall dwell at some length later. 


Pre-Census Estimates 


Perhaps the earliest population estimates available for the two districts in 
the modern period are those transmitted to Lord Cornwallis by District 
Collectors in 1789. The population of Shahabad was estimated by 
W.A. Brooke at 1.1 million. The population of ‘Bahar’, which included 
the northern part of what was to be later the district of Gaya, was given as 1 
million by Mr. Law, while the population of ‘Ramgur’ was indicated as 0.6 
million by Mr. Leslie. ‘Ramgur’ included the southern part of the what was 
to later become Gaya district. 

It is difficult to assess these estimates, particularly since it is not at all 
clear on what basis these were arrived at. The figures are possibly intelligent 
guesses. The figure for Shahabad, when compared with Buchanan’s esti- 
mate of around 1.45 million some twenty years later, suggests a growth in 
population of around 30 per cent during this period. Since the ‘Bahar’ and 
‘Ramgur’ figures cannot be disaggregated thana-wise, it is not possible to 
compare the 1789 estimates with those of Buchanan for Gaya district.’ 

Francis Buchanan toured the two districts extensively in the years 1811—13 
and penned down observations which are remarkable by any standards.“ 
According to Buchanan the population density of Shahabad district was 
347 persons per square mile, while that of the district of Behar, excluding 


` Montgomery Martin, History of the Bruch Colonies, London, 1839, Yol I, рр. 250-54 

“ Memorandum оп the Census of Впизй India, 1871-72, Vol. 1, India (London, 1875), 
р 9. Vol. 3. Bengal, рр. 82-83. W.W. Hunter also commented on the ‘surprising accuracy" 
of Buchanan’s estimates in A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol ХИ. Districts of Gaya and 
Shahabad, London, 1877, Indian reprint 1976, pp. 28-29. Another pre-census estimate of 
Shahabad, the Revenue Survey of 1844—46, arrived at a density of 364 per square mile, which 
is quite compatible with Buchanan's figure J.A Hubback. Final Report on the Survey and 
Settlement Operations in Disirict of Shahabad 1907-1916, Patna, 1928, р 18. 
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Table 1 


Comparative Population Densities: 1812 and 1881 





Area ` Thanas Area Persons Thanas Area Persons/ 
in 1812 іп sq. sq. mile іп 1881 т за. sq. mile 
miles mules 
1.Arrah & Arrah, Arrah, 
Buxar Biloti, 1851 420 Shahpur, 1571 707 
subdivisions Dumraon, Dumraon, (+68%) 
Karanjya, Buxar, 
Ekwari Рио 
2. Sasaram &  Baraong, Bikramgany, 
Bhabhua Sasaram, Kharghar, 
subdivisions  Tilothu, 2236 301 Sasaram, 2714 287 
Mohania, Dehn, (—5%) 
Катраг, Mohania, 
Sangyot Bhabhua 
3. North Gaya Gaya, Gaya, 
Nawadah, Atan, 
Jehanabad, 2785 469 Тап, 2742 552 
Arwal, Jehanabad, (+ 18%) 
Daudnagar Arwal, 
Daudnagar, 
Rayauli, 
Paknbarawan, 
Nawadah 





Source, Francis Buchanan An Account of the District of Behar and Patna in 1811-12, New 
Юе, 1986, Vol. П, р. 721. Table No 2 and р. 723, Table No 4, Montgomery 
Martin, The History, Antiquities, Topography and Stausucs of Eastern India. An 
Account of the Districts of Behar and Patna їп 1811-12, Vol П. Delhi, 1976, р. 44 
Census of India, 1881, Vol. Vi, Bengal, by J A. Bourdillon (Cal. 1883). 


Patna city, was 572 persons per square mile. There are some surmountable 
problems however, in using the estimates of Francis Buchanan. The 
boundaries of the thanas, and indeed of the districts surveyed by him, are 
obscure. The area of Shahabad district according to him was 4087 square 
miles, whereas at the time of the 1881 Census the official figure was 4365 
square miles. This discrepancy is probably explained partly by diluvium 
and addition in the Gangetic ‘diara’, and partly by Buchanan's inability to 
procure accurate information regarding the extent of the forested Bhabhua 
and Sasaram subdivisions.’ This discrepancy in area, while affecting the 
total population estimated by Buchanan, will not seriously affect the 
population densities deduced from his estimates. 


Similar corrections have to be made ın the demographic data available in 
Buchanan’s Account of Behar District, which included Patna and the 


* DJ Macpherson, Collector of Gaya nevertheless felt that Buchanan's estimate of arca 
was remarkably accurate at a time no actual survey of the country had been made Bengal 
Гапа Revenue Proceedings December 1893. Nos 1-5. А’ series p 4 
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northern thanas of Gaya district. The southern thanas, mainly the area 
south of ће С.Т. Road, were part of the old district of Ramgarh." It is 
therefore possible to consider only northern Gaya, comprising the thanas 
of Gaya, Nawadah, Jehanabad, Daudnagar and Arwal. It would appear 
from the size of these thanas in 1812 that they included the thanas of 
Tikari, Atari, Pakribarawan and Rajauli.* 

Francis Buchanan’s thana-wise estimates have been aggregated in this 
manner because of variations in the size of thanas in 1812 and 1881. It 
would appear that a portion of the sparsely populated southern subdivisions 
was included in the Arrah and Buxar subdivisions in 1812. If that is so, then 
the population density of the northern subdivisions of Shahabad district in 
1812 is probably understated relative to 1881. Even so, there appears to 
have been a significant increase in population in the two northern sub- 
divisions. Indeed, the average population density of northern Shahabad 
now exceeded that of northern Gaya. This increase appears to have been 
shared by all thanas, as the uncorrected date of Francis Buchanan reveals 
(Table 2). 

There was no such sharp variation in the southern subdivisions of Sasaram 
and Bhabhua. It is, however, not possible to compare the thana figures of the 
southern subdivisions of Shahabad with those of the 1881 Census on account 
of the vast discrepancy in thana areas. Although there are similar discre- 
pancies in thana areas in Gaya, the demographic history of Northern Gaya 
appears to resemble that of Northern Shahabad in a dampened manner. 
We may conclude, therefore, that while there was an increase in population in 
Gaya, Nawadah and Jehanabad thanas, there was a slight decrease in 
Daudnagar and Jehanabad. This picture is in keeping with such non- 
statistical data that is available, except in the case of Arwal. 

It is true that precious little is known about the way Buchanan compiled 
his statistical tables. It is likely that Buchanan first estimated the total 
amount of occupied land and then, taking into account.the relative difficulty 
of the terrain, he estimated the number of ploughs needed to cultivate that 
area. He then allowed five persons per plough to arrive at the total 
agricultural population. The second part of his calculations depended upon 
the opinion of ‘the most intelligent men’ of the area, who were asked to 
disclose the proportion which persons employed in agriculture bore to 
other classes of society, such as the Ashraf, Buklas and Jotiyas in Shahabad. 

Marika Vicziany has therefore, quite rightly, pointed out the value of the 
population estimates derived by these means are at the very least ambi- 
guous.’ On the other hand it could plausibly be argued that given the 


* The District of Gaya was formed out of parts of the old districts of Behar and Ramgarh in 
1825 [п 1865 the subdivision of Behar was transferred to Patna Distnet. W.W Hunter, 
op c.p 18 

^ Franas Buchanan, Behar and Рата. ор. ut. Vol И. р 721 Bengal Land Revenue 
Proceedings. December 1893. Nos. 1—5, `А` series. р 4 

` Marika Уклапу, ‘The De-industnalisation of India in the Nineteenth Century. А 
Methodological Critique of Amiva Кита; Bagcht Indian Economic and Socal History 
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Table 2 


Comparative Population Densities: 1812 and 1881 


























Uncorrected Data 
Shahabad District 
1812 1881 
Thana Area in Pop./ Area in Pop / 
sq. miles 89. mile sq miles sq. mile 
1. Arrah 343 587 354 883 
Biloti/ 297 453 252 777 
Shahpur 
Dumraon 439 380 347 749 
Karanjya/ 392 317 309 528 
Buxar 
Ekwary Piro 380 393 309 581 
Gaya District 
1812 1881 
Thana Area in Рор./ Area in Рор./ 
sq. miles sq. mile sq miles sq. mile 
Gaya 968 467 950 (incl 580 
Gaya town, Atan 
and Tikari) 
Jehanabad 276 766 402 706 
Daudnagar 327 49] 241 424 
Arwal 261 430 204 497 
Nawadah 953 389 955 (incl 497 
Pakribarwan & 
Rajauli) 





Source Same as Table 1. 


absence of any infrastructure to conduct actual Census counts in those 
days, such ingenious estimates are perhaps more reliable than the actual 
Census counts, as indicated by the two Census counts attempted between 
Buchanan's Survey of 1812 and the 1844 46 estimate of Shahabad alluded 
to earlier. 

The first of these two Censuses was attempted some ten years after 
Buchanan and its results are available in the memorandum appended to 
the Report of Mr. Henry Shakespeare, Superintendent of Police in the 
Lower Provinces, in the year 1822." This Census was based on Reports 
received from various police thanas. 


Review (henceforth /ESHR), 16. 2. 1979. рр 108-20 The author makes а good analysis of 
other negative aspects of Buchanan's statistical estimates as well. 

` Census of india 1961. Report of the Population Estimates of india (1820-1830). Vol 1, 
ed Durgaprasad Bhattacharya, New Delhi, 1963, рр 71—72 and 117-23 
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The 1822 survey enumerated the number of villages and houses in each 
thana, and the total population was arrived at on the assumption that the 
average family had five members. This is far lower than Buchanan’s 
estimate of an average of 6.5 persons/family in Shahabad, and 7 persons/ 
family in Gaya. Even after necessary corrections are made in the 1822 
estimates however, the final figures are still far lower than those of 
Buchanan, as can be seen from Table 3. 


Table 3 


Population Estimates of 1812, 1822 and 1881 








Persons per Square Mile 
Buchanan's 1822 1822 1881 
Estimate Survey Survey Census 
1812 Corrected 
North Shahabad 420 253 329 707 
Arrah and Buxar. 
Subdivisions 
South Shahabad 301 177 230 287 
Sasaram and Bhabhua 
Subdivisions 
North Gaya 469 247 346 552 





Sources: А. Census of 1881 
B. Durgaprasad Bhattacharya, Census of India, 1961 


The 1822 estimates, even when corrected for family size, are so low as to 
warrant being discounted altogether. Even if we make provision for demo- 
graphic calamities such as the terrible cholera epidemic of 1817—21, it is a 
little difficult to imagine that the population ot Northern Shahabad trebled/ 
doubled between 1822 and 1881, while that of Northern Gaya rose by 125 
or 60 per cent (Table 3). 

The Census count of Jehanabad thana by William Adam in 1838 also 
appears to be wide of the mark. 14953 families, comprising 81480 persons, 
were enumerated, including 44953 males and 37094 females. Adam was 
unable to explain the huge deficit of women.” Adam suspected under- 
reporting of women of marriageable age as there was popular doubt as to 
the objective of the Census. Certainly, the average number of persons per 
family (5.5) fell far short of Buchanan's estimate of 7 for the area. Also, of 


* Possibly the worst of all cholera epidemics in British India. David Arnold, ‘Cholera and 
Colonialism in British India’, Past and Present. No 113. November 1986. р 120. 

“ The decennial censuses of Bntish India beginning from the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century showed that the sex-ratio in South Bihar was in fact weighted ın favour of females. 
Alok Sheel, ‘Evolution of Agrarian Society in South Bihar. Gaya and Shahabad Districts. 
1860-1920". Ph D thesis. Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, Chapter 1 
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the 859 villages recorded in the Collector’s Office, only 803 inhabited 
villages could be ascertained. While it is possible that this discrepancy is 
partly explained by abandonment of villages on account of epidemics, 
diluvium by rivers, zamindari excesses, all of which Adams found to be in 
evidence," this variation of 6.5% is nevertheless suspiciously large. In 
those times enumeration of all villages even through a fairly well-organised 
census was by no means an easy task, as the first census of British India in 
1872 was to show. 

Adam made no attempt to estimate the number of inhabitants per 
square mile because ‘I had not the means of ascertaining the extent of the 
localities in which a Census of the population was taken’.” If we were to 
assume that the size of Jehanabad thana at the time of Adam’s Census was 
roughly the same as in 1812, we arrive at a population density of 295 per 
square mile, compared to Buchanan’s estimate of 766. Even if corrections 
are made by upward revision, equalising the sex ratio, we would have to 
explain the doubling of the population of Jehanabad thana between 1838 
and 1881. Alternatively, we must altogether discount this census count 
also. 


The intercensal period 


A quick glance at Table 4 will reveal that the population of the two districts 
remained stagnant between 1872 and 1921, rising fairly sharply thereafter, 
in keeping with the trend elsewhere in the country. If the figures for 1872, 
generally considered unreliable,” are revised upwards, then the population 
of Gaya remained stagnant and that of Shahabad declined slightly. 1881 
has been taken as the base year in Table 4 on account of the putative 
inaccuracy of the 1872 Census. 

Aggregates however can be deceptive as they have an inherent tendency 
to conceal significant shifts in the constituents. Both cyclical and secular 
trends can be perceived when the district figures are disaggregated thana- 
wise as has been done in Table 4. 

Dehri, Arwal and Daudnagar thanas showed secular and sharp increases 
pointing to a new and higher equilibrium; the forward, densely populated 
thanas, such as Gaya, Arrah, Buxar and Dumraon were entering a demo- 
graphic downswing as they registered sharp losses, while the backward 


" Wiliam Adem, Reports on the State of Education т Bengal (1835 апа 1838) Some 
Account of the State of Education in Bengal and Bihar, and a Consideration of the Means 
Adapted to the Improvement and Extension of Public Instruction in Both Provinces, ed. 
Anathnath Basu (Cal. 1941), рр. 316-22. 

= Ibid.. р. 323. 

" The Census of 1872 catalogued only 6530 villages in Gaya, whereas the 1881 Census 
found 9645 villages in the district. The 1881 Census also catalogued about 45.000 more houses 
in the same district. There are simular discrepancies зп the figures for Shahabad District 
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Population: Gaya and Shahabad Districts, 1872-1931 


Table 4 








Subdivision!Thana Area Persons Density of Populanon 
59! sqimile 1881 = 100 
mules 1881 1872 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 
Sadar 1905 429 93 102 92 96 97 109 
Gaya town 15 5010 87 105 93 65 88 115 
Gaya muffasal 402 503 104 89 83 95 91 102 
Atan 250 387 78 128 109 97 95 104 
Tikan 283 625 95 104 84 94 88 94 
Вагасвай 416 264 78 100 97 104 107 120 
Sherghati 547 286 98 98 97 108 112 127 
Jehanabad 606 636 92 102 100 109 107 120 
Jehanabad 402 706 90 98 94 102 100 112 
Arwal 204 497 98 113 117 131 127 141 
Aurangabad 1246 358 88 106 105 110 112 122 
Daudnagar 241 424 83 104 110 120 122 134 
Nabinagar 338 290 93 110 110 103 112 118 
Aurangabad 667 368 88 105 101 109 108 119 
Nawadah 955 497 94 92 95 97 94 103 
Nawadah , 462 656 118 93 98 97 95 103 
Rayauli 280 297 105 90 90 93 93 101 
Pakribarawan 213 417 92 93 100 93 103 
Gaya District 4712 454 91 99 96 101 101 112 
Sadar 915 752 89 109 102 92 91 101 
Arrah 354 883 93 112 101 88 88 98 
Shahpur 252 777 87 101 % 83 78 87 
Ріго 309 581 85 110 13 109 111 122 
Buxar 656 645 67 103 98 90 83 90 
Buxar 309 528 71 102 °6 91 80 86 
Dumraon 347 749 65 104 100 90 85 93 
Sasaram 1493 348 85 103 104 105 104 113 
Bikramganj 367 490 101 104 107 105 116 
Khargahar 266 393 99 92 95 91 96 
Sasaram 691 225 113 105 107 103 101 113 
Dehri 169 467 106 H4 16 11 133 
Bhabhua 1301 248 91 107 95 95 92 101 
Mohania 387 389 108 93 91 88 93 
Bhabhbua 914 188 117 106 96 99 % 108 
Shahabad District 4365 447 88 107 100 95 93 102 





Source Census of India, 1872-1931. 
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thanas by and large maintained their old equilibrium, which probably 
dated back at least to the early nineteenth century (Table 1). 

On the basis of the limited data available for the pre-census period, it is 
therefore possible to discern some long-term demographic trends. The 
population of the two northern subdivisions of Shahabad—Sadar and 
Buxar—show an impressive increase up to 1891. Indeed the population of 
these subdivisions in 1891 was almost double of what Francis Buchanan 
estimated in 1812. The southern thanas of Shahabad do not show any 
significant long-term demographic trend, apart from short-term reverses in 
the last decade of the nineteenth and the opening decades of the twentieth 
centuries. 

One has to be more cautious while comparing Buchanan’s demographic 
data on Gaya with that of the censuses. We may very broadly conclude 
however that, like northern Shahabad, northern and northeastern Gaya, 
comprising the subdivisions of Gaya and Nawadah, saw a long-term in- 
crease from 1811 to 1881 although the increase was not as sharp as in 
northern Shahabad. Northern Gaya was more densely populated than 
northern Shahabad in 1812; by the turn of century, however, the order had 
been reversed. Daudnagar showed a slight decline during this period, but 
along with Arwal it was to register impressive gains throughout the Census 
period, while the Gaya and Nawadah subdivisions registered losses. The 
backward southern thanas of Gaya, like those of Shahabad, showed a 
remarkable long-term stability, barring short-term fluctuations. 


Demographic determinants 
Deindustrialisation 


There was a distinct demographic logic at work in Daudnagar, Jehanabad 
and Arwal thanas in Gaya district. During the course of his rambles in 
South Bihar, Francis Buchanan described a very active cotton textile 
industry in Shahabad, North Gaya апа Patna. Buchanan estimated ап 
industry comprising about 32,300 looms (or about 27,000 weaving house- 
holds) and almost half a million spinners (equivalent to a little over 10 per 
cent of the population of these districts)." 

Table 5 will show that although the cotton textile industry had a wide 
base in the two districts, Jehanabad had a relatively developed spinning 
industry, while Daudnagar led the field in weaving and production of 
finished cotton cloth which was valued at Rs. 3 lakh. 


Daudnagar thana had over 16,000 spinners of cotton 2500 looms in 2175 


“Francis Buchanan, Shahabad, р 421 Montgomery Martin. History of Аппдишеѕ. р 49 
and р 53 Francis Buchanan. Behar and Pama, р 676. р 755. pp 771-74 (Tables 41 and 42) 


1 
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weaver houses, 400 dhuniyas or cotton carders and 100 dyers.'* Daudnagar 
was situated on the Sone and was a hub of maritime commerce on that 
river during the rainy season. There were Aratiyas in Daudnagar who 
granted bills for cash on Patna and Benaras and also gave money for good 
bills drawn on them from these two cities." 


Table 5 


Cotton Textile Industry in South Bihar in 1812 














Area Spinners as Percentage Number of Persons 
of Population per Loom 
1. Patna & Behar districts 98 138 
2. Shahabad district 11.2 178 
3. North Gaya 7.8 155 
3a. Gaya thana 7.5 181 
3b. Nawadah thana 2.5 247 
3c. Jehanabad thana 15.0 176 
3d. Daudnagar thana 10.0 64 
3e Arwal thana 100 160 


Source. Calculated from Francis Buchanan, Behar and Patna, р 771 (Table 49), р 723 
(Table 4). Martin Montgomery, Brash Colonies, р 53. 


Arwal was a centre of paper production. The value of paper manu- 
factured on both sides of the Sone at Arwal was assessed at over Rs. 30,000 
by Buchanan. Most of this paper was sent out of the districts and Buchanan 
felt that the extent of this trade was much underrated. The Kaghazi 
Mohalla, or paper quarter, of Arwal was once famous throughout Bihar. 
In the village of Sipah alone 400 families were employed in its manu- 
facture.” It must be kept in mind that Buchanan’s figures are informed 
guesstimates based on deductions rather than actual counting. Given 
Buchanan’s vast experience and reputation they are nevertheless to be 
taken seriously, although the figures are probably not comparable with 
later censuses to enable an exact quantitative analysis of the process of 
subsequent deindustrialisation."* What emerges from later accounts 
however is that by the 1860s the weaving and paper industries, with their 
centres at Daudnagar and Arwal respectively, fell on hard times. 

‘The strip along the Sone,’ remarked Trevor Grant, Collector of Gaya, 
in 1868, 


‘ Francis Buchanan, Behar and Рата, Vol П. рр 771-72 (Table 41). 

№ Ibid . p 698 

"№ W Hunter, Vol ХП, ор си.р. 57 

™ Vicziany, ‘The Deimdustrialisation of India in the Nineteenth Century’. рр 106-46 
J Knshnamurty. ‘Deindustnalisation in the Сапреис Bihar during the Nineteenth Century 
Another look at the evidence. JESHR, 22. 4. 1985, р. 401 
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was at one time the richest part of the District, and it is now the poorest. 
It was once thickly populated, и has now very few inhabitants. It 
depended for its prosperity entirely on its commerce, situated on a 
navigable river and well supplied, as it was, with roads, it became filled 
with a large commercial population. But we could neither give them 
roads nor keep up their old ones, and we have thus choked its commerce 
and completely destroyed its prosperity. I think that out of Sonthalia I 
have never seen such poverty in India. When once one goes south from 
Baroon one seems to leave the first principle of civilization behind. The 
country has no money in it. People have to supply their wants on the 
merest principle of exchange and barter, and the thing chiefly bartered 
is rice. Ask a villager there the price of anything and he will say that it is 
worth so many bushels of rice....... a failure in rice there means not only 
an empty stomach, but an empty pocket too. The people dress in scanty 
rags & live in ruined hovels.” 


R.C. Mangles, the Secretary of the Board of Revenue of the Lower 
Provinces, while reprimanding Grant for making ‘“erroneous and un- 
corroborated allegations” that a part of Gaya district, which had once been 
very flourishing, had been ruined by the neglect of govt.’ nevertheless 
admitted that the former prosperity was based on cotton weaving, and that 
the changes described Were inevitable.” According to Hunter, country 
cloth could not be made for less than 3.75 d to 4.5 d per yard, while 
imported cloth sold for 3.25 d per yard.” The paper industry in Arwal was 
similarly almost extinct by the time Hunter compiled his Statistical Account in 
1877, being driven from the market by the machine-made paper of 
Serampur. The Kaghazi mohalla was a heap of ruined houses.” ‘Daudnagar, 
Arwal and Jehanabad’, observed the Settlement Report of the Tikari 
Ward’s Estate at the turn of the century, ‘were at one time important 
centres of the sugar, paper and cloth industries... but there is at the present 
day no trade that is of sufficient local importance.... For general purpose it 
is right to regard Gaya as a district purely agricultural’.” 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the dislocating impact of 
deindustrialisation on the spinning sector may not have been so stark. 
Spinning was a part-time, albeit widespread, activity largely confined to 
the women of the household.” If we accept Buchanan’s estimates then 


” Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, 1868, November No. 156, ‘A’ Senes 

2% [bid., 1869, January No. 103, ‘A’ Series 

и Hunter, op. cit., р. 260. 

2 Ibid., pp. 57, 258. 

Э ‘Final Report on the Survey and Settlement of the Tikan Ward's Estate and а Few Govt 
Estates and the Belkhara Mahal in Gaya’ in Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings August 1900. 
Nos. 11-13 ‘A’ proceedings, р. 10 

2 Francis Buchanan, Shahabad, р. 520. 
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every second or third household derived a part of its income from the 
spinning industry. The decline of this industry must have certainly led to a 
decline in non-agricultural income for a very large number of families, but 
it may not have thrown people out of employment altogether. 


Developmental Works: Canals, Roads and Railways 


The Patna Canal branch of the Sone Canal system which traversed the 
thanas of Daudnagar and Arwal, began a queer process of transformation 
which was appropriately described in the Settlement Report of the Tikari 
Ward’s Estate as a reversal of ‘the natural order of civilised development’. 
Its inhabitants were converted from an industrial into an agricultural 
population. 

Western Gaya was agriculturally very backward at the time of Buchanan’s 
rambles. He described Daudnagar as neglected, the poorer lands in 
general waste, which in the dry season looked very dismal, being covered 
with stunted thorns without a pile of grass. Even some of the best land was 
neglected, and was chiefly occupied by lifeless weeds. Arwal was similar in 
appearance to Daudnagar, with a great portion neglected. Where the soil 
was poor, it was chiefly overgrown with thorn and stunted ‘jujub’. Where 
the wasteland was rich it was overgrown with harsh long grass, which in the 
dry season lost all vegetation.” 

The number of reservoirs was not at all adequate in Daudnagar.* When 
Trevor Grant, Collector of Gaya, toured the district during the drought of 
1869 he found that the tract along the Sone ‘incomparably the worst part of 
the district’ and unfit for extended agricultural purposes. The area south of 
Arwal towards Daudnagar was very bad and that south of the Daudnagar— 
Gaya road produced very little rice in the best of times, which could only 
be grown in the hollows. This was the only part of the district in which 
Grant saw no preparations being made for the rabi on account of the 
failure of the rains.” 

The opening of the Patna Canal branch of the Sone canals in the 1870s 
turned the barren wastes described by Francis Buchanan into fertile rice 
lands. The sandy soil of this region, once unfit for ‘extended agriculture’, 
now supplied the best paddy in the district.” It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Arwal and Daudnagar thanas recovered and registered significant 
gains in each Census decade from 1872 to 1921. The Commissioner of 
Patna Division reported to the Board of Revenue that new villages were 
springing up ın the vicinity of the Patna canals.” 


х Tikan Settlement Report, р. 4. 

> Francis Buchanan. Behar & Paina, Vol П. р. 607. 

Г Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, November 1868, Nos, 143 and 156 *А` Series. 
~ Tikart Settlement Report, pp .3-4 

5 Bengal Revenue Administration Report, 1884-85. 
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The northern thanas of Shahabad were agriculturally transformed by the 
Sone canal network, although this part of Shahabad, unlike Gaya, was 
intensively cultivated and densely populated even prior to the advent of the 
canals. The impressive increase in population in northern Shahabad be- 
tween Buchanan’s time and the Censal period is at least partly attributable 
to the canal age. 

When Buchanan toured the districts of Shahabad and Behar (the district 
of Gaya was formed in 1825) in 1812, he was appalled at the primitive 
modes of conveyance. Although the people were fully aware of the vast 
advantage attending the use of carts, goods were mostly conveyed by oxen 
in backloads on account of the condition of the roads. During the rainy 
season all internal commerce caine to a standstill, as the roads were in no 
condition to admit even cattle travelling with backloads. Neither of the two 
great military roads—from Danapur to Buxar along the Ganges, and the 
G.T. road running through the heart of the districts—was usable during 
the rainy season. The crossroads from market to market, so crucial for 
overland commerce, were very poorly developed indeed, permitting neither 
wheeled nor heavy pack bullock traffic during the rainy season, as these 
roads contained no hard material. Depots therefore had to be set up 
between crossroads for transmitting goods during the rainy season.” 

The transformation in the communication network that occurred between 
the time of Buchanan’s survey and the first Census in 1872 was truly 
remarkable. An intricate network of scientifically constructed roads—raised, 
metalled and bridged—now fed the one truly new, revolutionary channel 
of communication. The Eastern Indian Railway traversed northern 
Shahabad, апа by 1880 the Patna—Gaya line was completed. Ву the end of 
the century, the Grand Chord line of the E.I.R passed through Sasaram~ 
Dehri-Gaya.” 

Canals tended to increase. and above all stabilise, average yields per 
acre, at a time when agricultural output fluctuated sharply from year to 
year on account of the near total dependence on the monsoons. According 
to one estimate, the Sone Canals alone resulted in an addition of a 
minimum of 230,000 tons to the foodgrain stock of Bihar per annum.” The 
vastly improved communication system, on the other hand, facilitated 
export of foodgrain during good years (thereby propping up agricultural 
prices), and also helped contain scarcity in times of harvest failure by 
enabling import and movement of foodgrain all the year round. 

It was the northern thanas of Shahabad and Gaya districts that felt the 
impact of the communication revolution and the Sone Canal system most, 


“ Francis Buchanan, Behar & Patna, Vol П. рр 704—7, Francis Buchanan. Shahabad, 
p 440-43. 

“WW. Hunter. ор си. pp 112, 256. Bengal Revenue Administration Report, 
1879-80 

X Census of 1901, Vol 6. р 11. 
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and it was these thanas which gained substantially in population since 
Buchanan’s time. While the impact of the railways and improved roads, 
and resultant increase in energy levels was felt in North Shahabad even 
prior to the Census, Dehri thana, which included the headworks of the 
Sone Canal system, and was an important link in the E.I.R Grand Chord 
Line, felt the impact of these modernising forces a little later, in the 187075, 
and therefore the demographic upswing there coincided with the Census 
period, and it registered relatively sharp increases in each decennial 
period. 


Epidemics 


Ira Klein has argued that, by the mid-nineteenth century, several districts in 
northern India were so overcrowded that crisis death rates (50-80 deaths 
per thousand) in the form of malaria, plague, cholera, dysentery, influenza 
and famine occurred repeatedly to level off the population. That the 
aggregate population did not diminish in the period prior to 1921 was 
because certain backward areas gained in population, presumably on ac- 
count of rising energy levels caused by the construction and extension of 
canals, roads, railways and other attendant benefits of Pax Britannica.” 

While it is undoubtedly true that the second half of the nineteenth and 
the first two decades of the twentieth centuries witnessed a series of 
demographic crises, which prevented any significant population growth in 
the aggregate, it would perhaps be a little simplistic to attribute this 
succession of crises to ‘overcrowding’. Population densities even in 
Buchanan’s time were very high, far surpassing levels generally attained in 
medieval Europe. Periodic ‘crisis death rates’ of 50-80 are, moreover, a 
recutrent and structural feature of pre-modern agrarian societies, and 
these crises may or may not be related to either overcrowding or famine 
conditions.™ 

The overall picture is complex. Both advanced thanas (such as those ш 
northern Shahabad) and backward ones (such as Daudnagar and Arwal in 
Gaya) gained in population following the impact of developmental works. 
Demographic crises, similarly, were experienced by regions most affected 
by these works, as well as those scarcely touched by them, such as the 
Bhabhua subdivision in southern Shahabad. The causal factors underlying 
these demographic trends were, however, quite different. 

The demographic reverses of the second half of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries can be traced to two sets of causes which are only partly 
interrelated, viz. variations in the quality of the agricultural year, and the 
unintended consequences of developmental works undertaken by the 
British Indian administration оп an unprecedented vast scale. 


\ На Klein. ‘Population and Agriculture in Northern India, 1872-1921", Modern Asian 
Studies, 8, 2, 1974- 
ч Carlo Cipolla, The Economic History of World Population, Pengum, 1962, рр 76-77 
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Subsistence Crises 


That subsistence crises triggered catastrophic epidemics in pre-modern 
agrarian societies untouched by scientific public health schemes is well 
established.” These crises, deriving from sharp annual variations in the 
quality of the agricultural year, and resulting in fall in real wages, were 
of course nothing new,. Their intensity, however, lessened over time with 
the expansion of the communication network: canals, metalled roads and 
the railways. The coordinated impact of these works was felt mostly after 
1870, while the last of the major subsistence crises occurred in the 1860’s, 
in 1864-66 (when the hathia failed two years in succession) and in 
1868-69.* 

Cholera occurred in epidemic form in Gaya in 1866, affecting both town 
and country. It prevailed from early June till the middle of November. It 
first appeared in Arwal, from where it spread to Gaya, Nawada, Atri and 
to the subdivisions of Sherghati and Aurangabad.” Cholera raged in epi- 
demic form once again in 1869 in both districts, its spread capricious to the 
extreme. In several villages 60-70 persons died, while contiguous villages 


м The publication of Thomas McKeown’s classic has generated an interesting, albert in- 
conclusive, debate on the relative weightage to be ascribed to alleviation of subsistence crises 
and public health measures in the decline of pre-modern mortality patterns. Thomas 
McKeown, The Modern Rise of Population, London, 1976. $. Sretzer, ‘The importance of 
Social Intervention in Britain’s Mortality Decline, с 1850-1914: A Re-interpretation of the 
Role of Public Health’, Soctal History of Medicine, 1, 1988. At another level, while Wrigley 
and Schofield have underscored the importance of disease as an independent variable in 
determining pre-modern mortality rates, John Post has reiterated the impact of real wages 
and subsistence crises. Anthony E. Wrigley and S. Schofield, The Population History of 
England 1541-1871, Cambndge Mass., 1981, рр. 354-65, р 452. John О. Post, ‘The Mor- 
ташу Crises of the Early 1770s and European Demographic Trends’, Journal of Interdssciplinary 
History, ХХІ, Summer 1990, pp. 42-46. The nub of the problem 15 that while certain 
diseases, especially stomach-related aud fevers of various kinds, are certainly influenced by 
nutritional status, some others, notably smalipox, are not Nutritional status however, is not 
the only variable influencing the incidence of epidemic disease and case-fatality. Social 
deprivation, dysfunctional behaviour, vagrancy, migration (which expose relatively isolated 
populations to new contagions), all associated with subsistence crises and falls in real wages, 
also diffuse infections and prejudice case outcomes. We may perhaps agree with Amartya Sen 
that famines mainly kill not by starvation but by magnifying the forces of death normally 
present in the pre-famine period. А К. Sen, ‘famine Mortality: A Study of the Bengal 
Famine of 1943’, in E.J. Hobsbawr-, et al., ed., Peasants in History, OUP, 1980, рр. 202—5. 

* Staple foodgrain prices are extremely sensitive to shortages in supply, as the demand 15 
inelastic, and are therefore a fairly reliable index of scarcity. The average price of ordinary 
rice in 1865 was higher by 80 per cent in Gaya, and by 50 per cent in Shahabad, over the 
corresponding average in the preceding year Ordinary rice prices registered an increase of 21 
per cent in Gaya, and 16 per cent in Shahabad, in 1866 over the clevated 1865 prices In 1869. 
the price of ordinary rice increased by 70 per cent in Gaya, and by 63 per cent in Shahabad, 
over the corresponding period in the preceding year. (Deduced from Prices and Wages т 
India, for the concerned years.) 

7 Hunter, ор. си. р. 148 Report of the Indian Famine Commission 1879-80 (Cal. 1880) 
Part Ш. рр. 67-73. 
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did not have a single casualty. Thus while village Kaithi in Shahabad had 60 
casualties, village Dhamakera, within three miles of Kaithi, was unaffected. 
Similarly while Mowna had 15 casualties, village Teraon, only 300-400 
yards off, was symptom-free.* Cholera was so severe in Sasaram that no 
cartman would pass through it, thus cutting off the supply route of railway 
rice for a vast area. Similarly, smallpox also broke out at various places in 
the same year.” 

The first census of India was thus preceded by a succession of cata- 
strophes and crisis death rates in the two districts, which, at least partly, 
explained the low enumeration in 1872. Logistical problems intervened, 
of course, as pointed out earlier, but it is difficult to see how there could 
have been a margin of error as high as 33 per cent in the Buxar subdivision. 
While the shortcomings of the 1872 Census were officially acknowledged in 
Bengal,” it was nevertheless pointed out that the census in the Patna 
Division was the most reliable, as a preliminary census had been done 
there, which provided a useful check on the regular census.” 

The 1873—74 season was, once again, опе of crisis as the monsoons failed 
in 1873.2 Almost predictably, cholera, smallpox and fever broke out at 
various places.“ The premature opening of the Sone canals, however, 
averted serious scarcity in the districts. As a consequence, the price of 
ordinary rice rose modestly when compared to earlier crisis years: 35 per 
cent in Gaya, and 19 рег cent in Shahabad,“ where the hub of the canal 
network was located. 

Consequent to the opening of the Sone canals and the development of 
the communications network, it needed much more than a serious failure 
of the monsoons for foodgrain availability to shrink rapidly. The first 
decade of the twentieth century was one of very badly distributed rainfall, 
but this did not result in severe scarcity as was witnessed in the 1860s. 

Subsistence crises in the post-canal era were mostly limited to the agri- 
culturally backward and sparsely populated southern tracts, where the 
impact of modernising forces was minimal. Yields per acre in this region, 
which had always been low, were unaffected by the canals, and the modern 
road and rail network largely bypassed the area. The efficacy of famine 
relief works was doubtful given the vastness and inaccessibility of terrain.“ 


з Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, September 1869, No. 130 ‘A’ Series. 

9 Ibid., May 1869, Nos. 161-64, June 1869, Мо. 157, ‘A’ Series. 

4 Census of 1872, Vol. 3, рр. 6-7. а 

“ Ibid., pp. 30-31. 

© Bengal Revenue Administration Report, 1873-74. 

3 Hunter, ор си ‚рр. 287-88. 

“ Prices and Wages in India, 1873. 

* It was only after 1870 that railbome foodgrain could be carned into the interior with 
facility even in other parts of the districts. The backward state of road communication thus hit 
relief operations dunng 1864-66 and 1868-69. Hunter, op cit., р. 111. 
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Relief centres were too distant to supply local relief.“ These were the true 
‘famine tracts’, comprising some 1204 square miles in Shahabad and 1366 
square miles in Gaya.” People here were dependent upon forest produce 
in the best of times to supplement their diet. In times of scarcity, they were 
compelled to fall back almost exclusively on this forest produce, such as 
‘mahua’, ‘karonda’, ‘bel’, ‘bair’, ‘saag’, and various types of jungle berries, 
gourds and melons. Some of this forest produce, when consumed in the 
uncooked form, often induced fatal forms of diarrhoea.“ 

The demographic equilibrium in the southern thanas therefore remained 
virtually unaltered during the entire period under study, as they continued 
to pass through devastating subsistence crises, such as those of 1891-92 and 
1896-97 in the Bhabhua subdivision of Shahabad district, which wiped out 
accumulated increases in population. Epidemics such as smallpox, cholera, 
stomach-related diseases and fevers raged in the southern subdivisions of 
Bhabhua and Sasaram during this period.” The Bhabhua subdivision lost 
over 10 per cent of its population between 1891 and 1901. 

The abatement of subsistence crises after 1870 did not result in an 
abatement of demographic crises because the former constituted only one, 
albeit major, variable triggering elevated death rates. Rainfall patterns, 
which had a crucial bearing on harvest size, was an important variable in its 
own right. The relationship between rainfall and crisis death rates is 
however perplexing. Grossly deficient rainfall, particularly a failure of the 
crucial hathia rains in two consecutive years, resulted in scarcity, which 
predisposed the area to epidemics. Excessive rainfall, but well distributed 
from the agricultural viewpoint, while yielding excellent crops, also trig- 
gered epidemics which followed in wake with almost clockwork regularity. 
From the sanitary viewpoint, therefore, years of deficient rainfall, when 
crops were also poor, such as in 1912-13, 1914-15 and 1920-21, were 
exceptionally healthy, as there was a drop in death rates.” 

The rainfall-mortality relationship was complex. In 1903 and 1908, 
severe cholera epidemics occurred in Shahabad following the delay in the 
commencement of the monsoons, and diminished greatly when sufficient 
rainfall fell to flush and cleanse infected sources of drinking water supply.” 


“ L.S.S. O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Shahadbad (Cal. 1906), р. 74 

7 Report of the Indian Еатте Commission, 1879-80 (Cal. 1880), Part Ш, Sec Ш, 
pp. 67-73 

“ Bengal Land Revenue Proceedings, December 1865, No, 76, ‘A’ Series; /bid., December 
1868. Nos 91-93; 1Ь4., January 1869, Мо. 262, June 1869, No 157, September 1869, 
Nos 129-35, November 1869, Nos. 28-29, ‘A’ Series, Bengal Agriculture Proceedings, June 
1892. Nos. 60 and 77, ‘A’ Series; Bengal Agriculture (Famine) Proceedings, March 1897, 
Nos. 194-205, ‘A’ Series. 

* Bengal Agriculture (Famine) Proceedings, May 1897, Nos 1-10, ‘А’ Series 

© Census of 1921, Vol. VI, р. 12. 

“ L.S $. O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteer. Shahabad, р. 46, J.F.W. James, revised 
edition, ibid., р. 60 
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The rapid spread of bubonic plague in the first two decades of the twentieth 
century was assisted by the highly erratic nature of the monsoons in this 
period. In 1921, an abnormal break of five to six weeks in the monsoons 
after their onset in June created ideal temperature and humidity conditions 
for the multiplication of flies and, there being no heavy rain to wash the 
land clean, typhoid fevers and cholera flourished.” 


The Role of Developmental Works 


While local harvest outturns, rainfall patterns, nutritional status and real 
wages continued to influence mortality trends, these cannot fully explain 
the demographic crises which swept the districts in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, halting and even reversing the population gains 
of the earlier period. Their roles were increasingly marginalised by the 
unintended fall out of the developmental works, such as canals, roads and 
railways. Their demographic momentum was soon exhausted, for they 
facilitated the rapid spread of certain highly contagious diseases with very 
high morbidity rates, such as a peculiar form of fever, plague and possibly 
even influenza. The northern thanas, which had gained dramatically in 
population following the construction of these works, now showed equally 
dramatic demographic reverses. 


Shahabad Fever 


The forces of modernisation such as railways, canals and roads raised 
energy levels by assuring food supply and warding off famine. Their impact 
on mortality levels was however, double-edged, as the rapid spread of 
fever and bubonic plague made abundantly clear. A persistent fever, which 
bore little resemblance to the ordinary malarial type, but was chcleraic in 
its symptoms and iapidly fatal, began its destructive march through the 
districts. It prevailed with intensity in the Gaya district for some years, 
particularly in the Nawadah subdivision and in the Sherghati, Barachati 
and Gaya thanas which registered the highest death rate in Bihar both in 
1882 and 1883. The fever rapidly spread to Shahabad in 1879 where it 
became endemic and took a heavy toll, particularly in the Buxar subdivision, 
which may well have registered losses but for the continuous flow of 
immigrants. The Sanitary Commissioner returned Shahabad as the worst 
district in the whole Presidency in respect of mortality.” 

The local belief was that since the construction of the canals the fever 
had spread and increased in intensity.“ That this belief was well-founded 


2 Ibid 

5 Census of Inara, 1891, Vol. Ш, Bengal, Бу С J. O’Donnel (Са! 1893). рр. 112-16. 

“ Census of India, 1911. Vol. У, Bengal, Bihar, Опзза & Sikkim, Бу L.S.S O'Malley 
(Cal 1913), p. 74 
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may be gathered from the finding of the Committee appointed to enquire 
into the administration of the Sone canals in 1888. 


It is a matter of notoriety that Shahabad was formerly one of the 
healthiest districts in Bengal... fever now appears to be more common 
in all the Bihar districts than it formerly was, but nowhere is the increase 
greater and more marked than in Shahabad. The change is attributed 
partly to the dampness of the subsoil occasioned by irrigation, and 
partly to the obstruction of the drainage occasioned by irrigation.* 


The Civil Surgeon wrote in 1890: 


The general health of the district as a whole during 1889 was decidedly 
bad and has heen so as a matter of fact for the past five years. Instead of 
being, as it was once, considered a healthy district, it now ranks, if 
statistics are to be at all relied upon, as the fifth or sixth unhealthiest in 
the whole province.... Fever is as usual responsible for the chief mortality. 
Epidemics are now a frequent occurrence. Upwards of 90% of all the 
villages in the district suffered from the fever... for fatality from fever is 
worse than the majority of districts in Bengal, and is only exceeded by 
the districts in the Rajshahi division. Although there was no startling 
epidemic like that which prevailed in the last quarter of 1883, still the 
disease prevailed with much severity and in an eqidemic form throughout 
1889. The excessive prevalence of fever in the district for the last few 
years is locally attributed and not without some show of reason, to the 
influence of canal irrigation and interference with drainage and water- 
logging of the soil. I am of opinion that irrigation as carried out has no 
doubt injuriously affected public health. 


Northern Shahabad, unlike northern Gaya, was relatively flat, and canal 
embankments consequently affected the drainage system adversely, causing 
waterlogging. Raised and bridged all-weather roads and railway embank- 
ments had already interfered with the natural drainage, and the canals only 
compounded the problem. Beginning from 1879 fever epidemics grew 
steadily worse until 1886, when Shahabad district was stigmatised as the 
worst in the Province in respect of fever mortality.” 


$ Quoted in ibid., р. 74. Elizabeth Whitcombe has drawn pointed attention to the role of 
canals in the spread of malana in northern India in the nineteenth century. Ebzabeth 
Whitcombe, Agrarian Conditions in Northern India Vol. І The United Provinces Under 
British Rule, University of California, 1971, pp. 81-82. See also Па Klein, ‘Malana and 
Mortality in Bengal, 1840-1921’, JESHR, 9, 1972, рр. 132-60. 

% Census of 1891, Vol. Ш, pp. 112-13. 

= Census of 1901, Vol VI, р. 86. 
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Plague 





Fever mortality of its own, however, could not have resulted in such sharp 
demographic reversal in the northern thanas of Shahabad. Dehri, a much 
irrigated thana, continued to show increases in each of the census periods, 
as did Piro, another irrigated thana. ‘The explanation of the results of the 
last twenty years, therefore’, observed the 1911 Census, 


have to be sought elsewhere. It appears to be simply that the thanas in 
which there has been the greatest loss (all of which lie along the banks of 
the Ganga and are traversed by the railway) have suffered severely from 
plague and that this scourge has not affected those further inland and 
away from the railway.* 


Bubonic plague hit the districts with a bang in the first winter of the 
twentieth century, and had catastrophic demographic consequences which 
were manifest long after it disappeared around 1923, almost as suddenly as 
it had come. The third great plague pandemic, which began in the Yunan 
Province of China in 1855, reached Bombay in 1896 and Calcutta in 1898, 
from where it was rapidly carried to upcountry regions, including Patna, 
Gaya and Shahabad, via the railway network,” in the cold weather of 
1900-1901. 

Whatever may have been the source and mode of spread of contagion, 
since plague is primarily a disease of rodents, which only incidentally 
affects humans, certain fortuitous factors facilitated its rapid spread in the 
region, such as unfavourable meteorological conditions, the fact that the 
Е І.К traversed very densely populated areas, and the clustered settlement 
pattern of the affected villages. 

The epidemics almost invariably began after the rainy season and fell off 
as the hot season approached, in contrast to cholera and fever. Also, while 
plague remained endemic in both the districts for over two decades, severe 
epidemics were punctuated with years of markedly low mortality. The 
severe outbreaks were in 1900-1901, 1904-5 (probably the worst), 
1910-11, 1914-15, 1918-19 and 1921. 

The plague wrought heavy destruction in the thanas which lay along the 
E.I.R.: Arrah, Shahpur, Dumraon and Buxar in Shahabad and Gaya, 
Atari and Tikari in Gaya district. Sasaram and Jehanabad towns, which lay 
along the E.I.R. were also affected.® Heavy losses in these thanas are 
reflected in the 1901 and 1911 censuses. 


™ Census of 1911, Vol. V, p. 75. 

* It is likely that infected rats, transported along with grain, transmitted plague to the local 
rodent population, who in turn transmitted plague to human communities. The heavy mor- 
tality of trading classes lends credibility to this hypothesis. Census of 1911, Vol. У, р. 72. 

® Ibid., р. 27. 
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The census enumeration of both 1901 and 1911 however are a little 
deceptive as both the counts were done at a time plague was raging.” 
There was an exodus from Arrah Thana and over 11,000 persons fled the 
Tikari thana alone between the preliminary and final census in 1901.% This 
at least partly explains the huge losses of 10 per cent and 20 per cent 
respectively, and the gain of 15 per cent in Nawadah thana whose popu- 
lation swelled on account of plague refugees. This exodus also partly 
explains the gain of over 10 per cent recorded by Tikari in the 1911 
enumeration. Similarly, nearly all the inhabitants of Jehanabad camped in 
huts outside the town in 1911, and 30 per cent of the population of Gaya 
town fled to the Mufassal at the time of the 1911 Census.® 


Influenza 


If the 1911 census figures cannot be taken as an index of plague mortality, 
the 1921 census figures are complicated by the influenza pandemic of 1918 
which spread rapidly to every part of the two districts and halted the 
advance in practically every thana. Only Nabinagar in Gaya and Dehri in 
Shahabad showed any consequential increase during the decade—the 
former on account of immigration from across the border in Palamau,®* and 
the latter because of the development of the lime industry.“ 

As influenza spread rapidly in September 1918 the official mortality 
rates reached unprecedented levels of 73.3 per mille in Gaya and 80.9 per 
mille in Shahabad.“ It quickly reduced even the most remote villages to а 
state of complete disorganisation. As a rule whole villages were attacked, 
including the little medical staff that was there in the country. Those who 
could take to bed were more likely to recover, so it seems possible that 
influenza was more fatal to the poor than to the well-to-do, especially since 
the crucial hathia rains also failed in 1918. For this reason the southern 
portions of Shahabad suffered particularly severely from influenza.” 


Migration 


Long-term demographic shifts can take place either through natural pro- 
pogation (that is, the difference between births and deaths) or through 


* Not surprisingly, the rather remarkable coincidence of plague with the census both in 
1901 and 1911 led to a close association between the two in the popular mind. Census of 1911, 
Vol У,р 34. 

© Census of 1911, Vol. У. рр 119-20 

& Jbid., р. 27. This explains the mcrease registered in the Gaya mufassal at the time of the 
1911 Census. 

> Census of 1921, Vol. УТ, р. 36. 

Census of 1931, Vol УП, р. 36. 

Census of 1921, Vol. УТ. рр. 37-39. 

® Ibid . р. 13. 
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migration, or, as is frequently the case, through both. The administration 
acknowledged the fact that since emigrants as a rule avoided the Emigrant 
office, it was not possible to obtain trustworthy statistics. The census 
therefore classified those people born outside the district, but enumerated 
inside, as immigrants; while those born in the district, but enumerated 
outside, were classified as emigrants. 

Female migration introduces a further distortion in the data, as this 
reflects the custom of village exogamy, the stimulus for which was non- 
economic. Women who were married in the intercensal period and moved 
to their husband’s house in the neighbouring district were thus classified as 
migrants. Most of the immigration to Gaya was from Patna, and this 
included twice as many women as men. Similarly, of the emigrants from 
Gaya to Patna, there were three times as many women as men.® ‘It is a 
somewhat surprising, but incontrovertible fact,’ remarked C.J. O’Donnel, 
author of the report on the 1891 Census of Bengal, ‘that women leave the 
district of their birth much more often than men .... the explanation of this 
is to be found in the marriage custom of the people.’” 

We may presume, for our purpose, that in the long run female marital 
emigration and immigration cancelled each other out, as each village 
would have taken as many women as it gave. A more accurate picture of 
genuine female migration is revealed in the survey of migrants from Gaya 
and Shahabad done at the time of the 1921 Census. This showed that the 
ratio of male to female migrants in Calcutta was 4:1, and that most of the 
woman were classified as dependents rather than as workers.” 


Emigration 


To what extent the census figures reflect actual migration is therefore 
arguable. It is also impossible to disaggregate temporary migration from 
permanent migration. It is quite clear that most of the emigrants were cold 
weather itinerants who returned in spring. This seasonal emigration spurted 
in times of scarcity, famine and epidemics.” Most of this annual and 
periodic migration was eastward from south Bihar via the Grand Trunk 
Road, and comprised mainly labourers, about one third of whom went to 
Calcutta and neighbouring areas. This annual migration was further 


6 Hunter, op. cit., р. 186 

® Census of 1891, Vol IT, р. 115. 

™ Census of 1881, Vol VI, р 154. 

п Census of 1921, Vol. УИ, р. 119 

п As in 1865—66 (Bengal Revenue Proceedings ‘A’ Senes, December 1865, No. 76), 1869 
(Bengal Revenue Proceedings ‘A’ Series, September 1869, No 130) and 1873-75 (Hunter, 
op. си ‚рр. 187-88); during the scarcities between 1885 and 1889, especially in the Nawadah 
subdivision of Gaya (Census of 1891, Vol Ш, р 115). and in 1907-8 (Bengal Revenue 
Administration Report, 1907-8) Emigration also swelled to a flood with the failure of rains 
and the influenza epidemic in 1918 (Census of 1921, Vol VII. р 14 апар 39). 
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intensified with the construction first of the E.I.R. main line, and sub- 
sequently of the Chord and Grand Chord lines of the Е.К.” 

In 1891 as many as 200,375 persons born in Gaya were found in other 
parts of the Bengal Presidency, of which 32,412 were enumerated in 
Calcutta alone.* The 1921 Census concluded that Gaya sent more emi- 
grants to Calcutta than any other district of Bihar. ‘Bhumiyas’, ‘Dosadhs’ 
and ‘Julahas’ also emigrated in great numbers to the collieries.” 

It is interesting to note that a significant proportion of the permanent 
emigrants from Shahabad were of a relatively higher class, and were pre- 
eminent in non-agricultural work. ‘Rajputs’ migrated in good numbers to 
occupy relatively lucrative posts in the police, or as ‘darwans’ and ‘sardars’. 
The Census of 1921 found that the average of the remittances by money 
order to Shahabad was over Rs.19, which was higher than for any other 
district in the province. The average for Gaya was a modest Rs.13.50 in 
comparison.” 

It seems, therefore, that although push factors were predominant in the 
eastward migration from the region, absolute poverty was not the only 
stimulus for emigration, particularly from Shahabad district. George 
A. Grierson, a remarkable scholar-official, remarked on the adventurous. 
spirit of the ‘Bhojpuris’, with each man ready to carve his fortune out of any 
opportunity which presented itself to him: ‘As fond as an Irishman is of his 
stick, the long-boned stalwart ‘Bhojpuri’, with his staff in hand, is a familiar 
object striding over fields far from his house. Thousands of them have 
emigrated to British Colonies and have returned rich men’.” 

Overseas emigration, indeed, constitutes an interesting feature of the 
demographic history of the region, particularly that of Shahabad. A consi- 
derable portion of the Bengal Army was recruited in Shahabad from 
among the high caste Hindu population. Immediately after the 1857 
Rebellion, which spread to Gaya, Patna and Shahabad (Kuar Singh was 
from Shahabad), several ‘Bhojpuris’, who constituted the disbanded native 
army, willingly migrated overseas to the British colonies. In 1857-58, of 
the 9864 adults who embarked from Calcutta, 2229 were from Shahabad, 
and 1388 were from Gaya; in 1858-59, 20,166 adults embarked, of which 
5522 were from Shahabad, and 3378 from Gaya.” 

The two districts continued to be among the 12 main recruiting districts 


P Census of 1891, Vol. III, р. 9and p 115; Census of 1901, Vol. VI, р 9; Census of 1911, 
Vol. V, р. 182; Census of 1921, Vol УП, р. 182. 

м Census of 1891, Vol. Ш, р. 115. 

™ Census of 1921, Vol УИ, р. 106 and р: 115. 

% Ibid., р. 112. 

7 Quoted in Hugh Tinker, А New System of Slavery. The Export of Indian Labour 
Overseas, 1830-1920, Oxford, 1974, p. 74. 

™ According to Buchanan, there were at least 12,000 Bhojpuns from the old sarkar of 
Shahabad ın the British Indian Army іп 1812. Francis Buchanan, An Account of the District of 
Shahabad т 1812-13, р. 153. Hugh Tinker. А New System of Slavery, рр 76-77 
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for overseas migration in North India long after the Mutiny. According to 
the information collected by Hunter, over 10,000 persons from Shahabad 
district migrated between 1866 and 1874 to overseas colonies like Mauritius, 
Demerara, Trinidad, Jamaica, Surinam, Grenada, St. Vincent, Nevis and 
the French Colonies. While many of these were low caste migrants, a 
sizable number of high-caste men were also included.” 

A good number also went to the easternmost limit of British India. 
Between 1864 and 1866 over 5500 persons from Shahabad migrated to 
Assam and Cachar. Around 1890 two estates in the Pegu and Toungoo 
districts of Burma were granted to Shahabad landlords to stimulate migra- 
tion. The attempt seems to have been somewhat successful, for the 
Shahabad~Burma nexus was still strong enough to occasion remark some 
30 years later.” 


Immigration 


Like outward migration, immigration into the region was also stimulated 
by the construction of developmental works such as the Sone canals and 
the railways," which may well have contributed at least partly to the 
doubling of the population in northern Shahabad since the time of 
Buchanan. Most of this immigration must have occurred before the 1881 
Census, and we can only speculate that the net gain through migration in 
Shahabad in the 1891 Census was only the final spurt of a process set in 
motion much earlier. 

The inflow came mainly from neighbouring districts in North Bihar and 
the Northwest provinces. As in the case of emigration, it is impossible to 
segregate temporary immigration from permanent immigration. It is also 
practically impossible to reaggregate the data thana-wise, which is a severe 
handicap as the geographical distribution of immigrants was obviously very 
skewed, largely confined to the northern thanas which registered im- 
pressive growth. Thus more than 50 per cent of the increase in Arrah thana 
in the decade ending 1891 was due to immigration.” Immigration from 
Palamau similarly enabled Nabinagar to record a substantial growth be- 
tween 1911 and 1921." 

Most of the immigrants were cold weather reapers and farm labourers 
who generally arrived after the rains and left when rainy season came 
around again. Their wives and families often accompanied them, forming 
small colonies along the canals or tracks or wherever work was at hand. 
As work progressed they moved with it, leaving their straw huts behind.” 


9 Hunter, op. cit., рр. 187-88; Tinker, A New System of Slavery, р 54 
» Census of 1921, Vol VII, р 111; Hunter, op. cu., рр. 187-88 

" Hunter, op cit., р. 186. Census of 1921, Vol УП, pp. 38, 120. 

2 Census of 1891, Vol Ш, р. 112. 

9 Census of 1931, Vol. VH, р. 35. = 

“ Hunter, ор. си , p. 186 
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Table 6 indicates that the districts registered an increasing net loss of 
population through migratory movements, particularly male migration, 
right up to 1911 (the decade ending 1891 in Shahabad excepted). Thereafter 
the level of net emigration remained practically constant in absolute 
numbers in Gaya, and fell off slightly in Shahabad, suggesting that fresh 
out-migration had stopped. Table 7, however, suggests that migration in 
itself was not sufficient to basically alter demographic trends, except 
perhaps in the decade ending 1891 in Gaya.” 


Table 6 


Net Population Loss/Gain as a Result of Migration 





Decade Gaya Shahabad 

Males Females Males Females 
1871—1881 —51841 —42613 —42358 —1796 
1881-1891 —81720 —64591 +18112 +6137 
1891-1901 . 77655 —49700 —55702 —20098 
1901-1911 —94807 —48363 —81039 —34650 
1911-1921 —95379 —49883 —74090 —24945 
1921-1931 —94890 —49660 - 73940 —24980 


Source: Census of India, 1881-1931. 


Conclusion 


The districts of Gaya and Shahabad could be broadly divided into two 
demographic zones: the developed northern region, which was flat, fertile 
and irrigated; and the undeveloped, hilly, forested southern region of 
rainfed agriculture. The northern zone was thickly populated even in 
Buchanan’s time, and showed great demographic expansion right up to the 
Census of 1891, before entering a phase of crisis. The thinly populated 
southern tract in contrast largely maintained its old equilibrium. 

There were however differential local patterns within this broad demo- 
graphic sweep. Some northern thanas, like Jehanabad, Daudnagar and 
Arwal showed a demographic decline before they were overtaken by the 
demographic upswing, while some northern thanas showed a sustained 
upward movement right up to 1921. 

Deindustrialisation, epidemics, developmental works such as canals, 
roads and railways, and consequent stabilisation of food supply, were the 
major demographic determinants. The impact of developmental works 


= The change in migratory trends nevertheless had a crucial bearing on the sex-ratio in 
these districts. 
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Table 7 
Actual and Natural Population 

Census 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Gaya 

Actual Population 100 99 96 101 101 

Natural Population 100 101 98 103 103 
Shahabad 

Actual Population 100 107 100 95 93 

Natural Population 100 103 102 99 98 





Source: Census of India, 1881-193" 


was, however, two-edged. While they helped in the abatement of sub- 
sistence crises on the one hand, they also brought demographic disaster in 
their wake, for they facilitated the spread of some highly contagious 
diseases, such as the Shahabad fever and Bubonic plague. The South, 
unaffected by developmental works, continued to be in the grip of repeated 
subsistence crises, which tended to wipe out any long-term cumulative 
increases in population, thereby maintaining its old demographic equilibrium. 

The traditional eastward migration was intensified with the construction 
of all weather roads and the railways, although these also encouraged 
immigration initially. In the long run however, it is the increasing net 
outward flow, including overseas migration, which stands out. It is im- 
possible to separate annual seasonal migratory movements from permanent 
migration, although the bulk of migration was in the former category. 
Migratory movements, while significant in number, could not basically 
alter long-term demographic trends, which were determined mainly by 
natural propagation or the difference between birth and death rates. 

With the abundant monsoon of 1919 the districts began to recover, and 
this recovery was to mark a demographic watershed in the history of these 
districts as perhaps elsewhere іп the country.” Although traditional killers 
such as cholera, smallpox and fevers remained endemic, they ceased to 
serve as equilibrating devices in the years to come. All the subdivisions 
showed a remarkable increase at the time of the 1931 Census and thereafter. 
The cyclical pattern was broken. The determinants of this demographic 
transition are, however, beyond the scope of this study. 


№ Census of India, 1951. Vol 1, India, Part 1-A, Report, by К А Gopalaswam:, New 
Delhi, 1953. Chap. IV 
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Introduction 


The subject of this study is the secret society (gupta samiti) that developed 
out of the Calcutta Anushilan Samiti around 1905 and engaged in terrorist 
acts under the direction of Barindrakumar (‘Barin’) Ghose between 1906 
and 1908. This society was closely connected with the Jugantar newspaper 
and that name was sometimes used to denominate its members.' In later 
years the Government and former members as well referred to the group 


1 The term ‘Jugantar Group’ was first used ın 1907 to designate those who continued to 
work for the newspaper Jugantar after the split between Banndrakumar Ghose and Nikhileshwar 
Roy Maulik (J. Mukhopadhyay, Bıplabı Jibaner $тпи, Calcutta, 1983, р 38). The police 
seem to have thought the term applied to Barin's faction. for in а Government of Bengal file 
dated 1 May 1908, the Chief Secretary applied the terms ‘Jugantar Party’ and ‘Jugantar boys’ 
to those arrested in Manicktolla and Calcutta the next day (Government of Bengal, political 
confidential file 266/1908, file marked ‘Spare Copies etc.’ Government of Bengal political 
confidential files are kept in the West Bengal State Archives (WBSA). Hereafter they will be 
referred to as GOB pol. conf.) In 1909 and 1910 the Bengal Government used the term 
‘Jugantar Gang’ to refer to the group that had published Jugantar in 1907 and 1908 and later 
continued its operations in secret (Note on the ‘Jugantar’ Gang Subsequent to the Search of the 
Manicktola Garden (WBSA); Government of India Home Political A, March 1910, 
nos 33-40, р 46 Government of India Home Political files, kept in the National Archives of 
India, will be referred to hereafter as GOI HP-series A, B or D.) During the Howrah Gang 
Case (1910) the Bengal Government named one of twelve groups of persons accused in the 
case the ‘Yugantar Gang’ or ‘Group’ (Report of Committee Appointed to Investigate Revol- 
utionary Conspiracies in India (hereafter Rowlatt Report), Annexure (1), 6 ) It 1s not true as 
suggested by G. Haldar and others that the term Jugantar Party was invented by the Gov- 
ernment at the time of the Howrah Case and later on adopted by the revolutionaries 
С. Haldar, ‘Revolutionary Terrorism’, in Studies in the Bengal Renaissance, Calcutta, 1977, 
р. 243. $ Sarkar, The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal 1903-1908, Calcutta, 1973, рр 465-66 





Author’s Note I ат grateful to Dr Jacques Pouchepadass, Director of the French Institute of 
Pondicherry, for going through two drafts of this paper and offering many helpful 
suggestions. 
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as the ‘Jugantar Party’, which properly speaking was the name of a loose 
grouping of revolutionaries that grew out of the remnants of Barin’s 
organisation after 1910.2 In fact between 1906 and 1908, the period of this 
study, the society in question had no particular name. In order to distin- 
guish it from its descendant I will refer to it as the Maniktala secret society, 
after the Calcutta suburb where its headquarters was located during the 
most eventful phase of its brief life. 

The Maniktala secret society was modern India’s first organised terrorist 
group with a clear political aim.’ It prefigured and influenced the de- 
velopment of similar societies that rose in Bengal and elsewhere after its 
extinction. In this study, after looking briefly at the group’s aim and 
‘ideology’, I will examine its structure, that is its theoretical and actual 
organisation, and its activities both in its preparatory and active stages. I 
will also point out similarities and contrasts between it and other terrorist 
groups in India and abroad. In concluding I will discuss the reasons for its 
inability to achieve its immediate aims, but show that its attempts were not 
altogether without effect. 


Aim and Ideology 


The Maniktala secret society aimed at the achievement of complete in- 
dependence. The leaders of the Extremist party, one of whom, Aurobindo 
Ghose, was also one of the founders of the society, formulated this goal 
twenty-five years before it was taken up by the Indian National Congress 
and stated it with remarkable candour in their printed propaganda. Setting 
forth ‘Our Political Ideal’ in the third issue of the Bengali weekly Jugantar 
on March 1906, Aurobindo wrote: ‘independence [swadhinata] in our 
educational, commercial and political life has to be attained by any means 
possible.” In subsequent issues other Jugantar writers laid stress on the 
fundamental need of independence. This was the primary thing, without 


1 An Account of the Revolutionary Organisations in Bengal Other than the Dacca Anushilan 
Samu, 1917 (hereafter Nixon Report) (WBSA), рр 1-7, Memorandum оп the History of 
Terrorism in Bengal 1905—1933 (hereafter Terrorism 1905-33) (WBSA), р 3; В Ghose, 
Wounded Нитапиу, Calcutta, n.d. (1936), р. 52 

3 The Chapekar brothers’ ‘club’ (1895-97) was not ш my ороп a terrorist organisation, 
since its only active members (after a bef experiment with street waifs) were from a single 
family. Nor did it have a clear political aim. See Damodar Chapekar’s ‘Autobiography’ in 
Source Materials for a History of the Freedom Movement in India, vol. 2, Bombay, 1958, 
pp. 955-1015. Taking this and other documents into consideration, the writers of the Rowlatt 
Report concluded, correctly, I think, that the brothers were first and foremost ‘ultra- 
orthodox’ and had ‘no definite political aims’ (Rowlatt Report, para 20). 

* Jugantar, 8 April 1906. Text reproduced in Haridas Mukherjee and Uma Mukherjee, 
eds., Bharater Swadhinata Andolane ‘Jugantar' Patrika Dan, Calcutta, 1972, р. 56, article 
ascribed to Aurobindo Ghose by Bhupendranath Dutt (a sub-editor of Jugantar) in ‘Aurobindo 
Smarane’ (Nirnay, Paush-Magh 1357 Bengah era, р. 55). 
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which there could be no real social or economic progress.* Aurobindo 
made the same point in his English newspaper Bande Mataram: ‘Political 
freedom is the life-breath of a nation. To attempt social reform, educational 
reform, industrial expansion, the moral improvement of the race without 
aiming first and foremost at political freedom is the height of ignorance and 
futility.” Bipin Chandra Pal had written earlier in the same journal: ‘we 
desire to make it [India] autonomous and absolutely free from foreign 
control.” Aurobindo felt that Pal’s phrasing, unprecedented as it was, 
‘could have meant or even included the Moderate aim of colonial self- 
government’, and in his own writings he stressed that the independent 
government towards which his party aimed must be ‘unhampered even in 
the least degree by foreign control’.* 

Such statements unquestionably influenced the members of the Maniktala 
society who, whatever their level of education, had a clear idea that the 
goal of their revolutionary efforts was to obtain political independence.’ 
Other ideology was of little use to them. Certainly they had no interest in 
European economic theory. One member of the society, Hem Chandra 
Das, went to Europe in 1907 because he wanted to learn about the 
organisation of secret societies and the manufacture of explosives.” 
Believing that ‘anarchist’ was synonymous with ‘revolutionary’, he sought 
out the French anarchist ‘Libertad’ (Joseph Albert, 1875-1908) and learned 
from him and his comrades something about anarchism, socialism, com- 
munism, and so forth." Hem showed little interest in these competing 
theories and indeed stopped frequenting his anarchist acquaintances once 
he discovered what they believed in. Sister Nivedita, an intimate of several 
members of the Maniktala society, was a correspondent of Peter Kropotkin, 
but there is no evidence that the Russian anarchist’s ideas influenced 
society members. 

It has sometimes been asserted that Aurobindo and others replaced 


3 Jugantar articles reprinted in Mukherjee and Mukherjee, eds., ‘Jugantar’ Patrika, pp. 62, 
78, 131, 72-73, 190, etc. The word swadhinata, not the vague and more ambiguous swaraj, 
was almost invariably used for ‘independence’. 

* Bande Mataram, 11 April 1907. 

7 Bande Mataram, quoted in Times (London) 10 September 1906 under date 8 September. 
The issue of Bande Mataram in which Pal’s editonal appeared has been lost, 

* Sri Aurobindo [Ghose], On Himself, Pondicherry, 1972, р. 29; Bande Mataram, 12 April 
1907. 

* See the memoirs of participants passim, for example, В. Ghose, Agniyug, Calcutta, п.4.; 
U. Bannerjee, Nirbasuer Atnakatha, Calcutta, 1976; H. Kanungo [Das], Banglay Biplab 
Pracheshta, Calcutta, 1928; N. Gupta, Smritir Pata, Calcutta, 1381 Bengali era. 

Kanungo [Das], chapter 12. 

и For ‘Libertad’ see Archives Nationales, Paris, F/7/12723, and Jean Maitron et al., 
Ductionnaire Biographique du Mouvement Ouvner Francais, vol. 13, Paris, 1975, рр. 283-84. 
One of the men Hem studied with was the Russian Nicolas Safranski; see Archives Nationales 
Е///12894, no. 1; Cf. James Campbell Ker, Polincal Trouble т India 1907-1917, Calcutta, 
1973, рр. 130-31. This edition (hereafter Kei) was a reprint of the Calcutta edition of 1917. 
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legitimate politico-economic ideology with religious belief, and that their 
movement failed for this reason.” I will examine the reasons for the 
movement’s failure before concluding. Here I will look briefly at the 
complex question of the presence of religion in the politics and action of 
the 1905-10 period. It certainly is true that writers in Bande Mataram, 
Juganiar and other Extremist organs made use of Hindu terminology and 
symbolism. What is more doubtful is the assertion, advanced by certain 
writers, that by so doing the Extremists prepared the way for the de- 
velopment of communalism.” As is often the case when scholars take up 
popular controversies, some at least of these claims are based on a rather 
superficial reading of the sources. A passage from one of Aurobindo’s 
speeches—‘What is Nationalism? Nationalism is a religion that has come 
from God’—is frequently held up as an example of pre-communalistic 
Hindu religiosity, Aurobindo’s statement being interpreted, roughly: 
national politics in India is part and parcel of (the Hindu) religion.“ A 
careful reading of the text shows several deficiencies in this interpretation. 
First, by ‘Nationalism’ Aurobindo meant primarily the Nationalist Party, 
which (as all specialists in the period know) was one of the names that he 
and Tilak applied to the party now generally known as the Extremists. He 
certainly was not referring to nationalism in general. Second, Aurobindo 
was not a Hindu properly speaking. For a few years he used this label for 
himself, but with the qualification that he did not mean ‘the ignorant 
customary Hinduism of today’, but ‘the purer form of Vedanta’.” Finally 
and most importantly, Aurobindo was not using ‘religion’ here in the sense 
of ‘a set of beliefs, ritual practices, etc.’, but in the extended sense of ‘a 
high and noble calling under the direction of a higher power’. The sentence 
following the quoted one, which often is replaced by ellipsis points by those 
who quote," runs: ‘Nationalism is a creed which you will have to live.’ This 
sentence, and the speech as a whole, make it clear that what Aurobindo 


2 Kanungo [Des], chapter 5; М.М. Roy, Selected Works of M.N. Roy, vol. 1, Delhi, 1987, 
рр. 332 ff , cf. vol. 2, 1988, 165-68. Sarkar, Swadeshi Movement, pp. 484-88. 

з For a journalistic expression of this opinion see Indranil Banerjie, ‘Roots of Revivalism’, 
Sunday, 25-31 October 1987, р. 27. Among histonans, Amales Tripathi asserts that ‘the 
inevitable recoil from [Aurobindo’s} unnatural blend of religion and politics had one tragic 
side-effect viz. strengthening of communalisin’ (‘Aurobindo—A Study in Messianic 
Nationalism’, The Calcutta Historical Journal 4 (July-December 1979), p. 75. Bipan Chandra 
states that Aurobindo and others ‘encouraged religiosity and thus indirectly a sense of 
communal identity among Hindus’ (Communalism in Modern India, Delhi, 1987, р. 175). 
Gopal Knshna states more prudently that Aurobindo, Tilak and others imparted ‘a pro- 
foundly religious character’ to the national movement, bet absolves them from promoting ‘an 
exclusive Hindu nationalism’ (JESHR, 8, 4, 1971, pp 378-79). 

м Вотіа Thapar, The Past and Prejudice, New Delhi, 1975, р. 13; Chandra, Com- 
munalism, р 142; Banerjie, ‘Roots’, р. 27. Note that ай three writers equate Aurobindo's 
‘religion’ with Hinduism and that Thapar and Banerjie print ‘Nationalism’ (upper case in the 
text) as ‘nationalism’. 

м Sn Aurobindo papers (Sn Aurobindo Ashram Archives), Notebook G10. 

в Т.е, Thapar, :bid. and Chandra, ibid. 
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meant was that ‘Nationalism’ itself was a ‘religion’, one made up, as he 
explained, of faith, selflessness and courage. While certainly himself a 
religious, or, as he would have preferred to say, a ‘spiritual’ man, Auro- 
bindo never asserted that politics ought to be infused with the spirit of any 
formal religion, Hindu or other. 

It is true that Hindu~Muslim relations worsened during the Swadeshi 
agitation, but this does not seem to have been caused by a pronounced 
Hindu slant in Extremist propaganda. The writers of the two most influ- 
ential Extremist pamphlets of the period, Sonar Bangla and Raja Ke?, both 
addressed themselves to Muslims as well as Hindus. Sonar Bangla 
proclaimed: ‘This is the time for the Bengali to show the people of the 
world that [sic] he can do.... Brothers, Hindus, Mussalmans, gird up your 
loins for the honour of your mother. Since all must one day die, why fear?’ 
Raja Ke? accused the ruling power of destroying the country’s commerce 
and industry by unfair practices and ruining both cultivators and land- 
owners by overtaxation. The people therefore bad по true ‘king’ and 
should rise against the foreign usurpers. The writer urged his readers to 
‘circulate from village to village that we Hindus and Mohammedans jointly 
worship the feet of the mother native country.’ The emblem of Jugantar 
combined Hindu and Muslim symbols, and its editors made efforts to be 
non-sectarian. Writing about the ideal of the ‘kingdom of righteousness’ 
(dharma rajya), which generally is associated with the Hindu tradition, 
Jugantar declared: ‘Each man has his own dharma and it is by the culti- 
vation of this dharma that he becomes fit for the path of emancipation. 
Therefore the kingdom of righteousness is as indispensible to the Muslim 
or Christian as it is to the Hindu.’ The first step for everyone was to 
establish ‘a distinct independent [politicai] aggregate.” Here, as always, 
the ‘one thing needful’ (as Aurobindo called it) was the attainment of 
political independence. If the Extremists and their activist followers һай 
any ideology, this was it ."° 

The reasons for the falling out between Hindus and Muslims during the 
swadeshi period are too complex to be discussed here.” As the two com- 
munities became polarised over such issues as partition and boycott, the 
ecumenism of Sonar Bangla and Raja Ke? was replaced by the sectarianism 


These are offictal translations. So far as I know the Bengali texts of the two pamphlets 
have not survived English translation of Sonar Bangla reprinted in Empress (Calcutta) 
September 1906, reproduced in Shankan Prasad Basu, Nivedita Lokamata, vol. 3, Calcutta, 
1395 Вепрай ега, рр 114-16; text of Каја Ke? reproduced as Exhibit 1226 in Аһроге Bomb 
Toal, Ahpore Bomb Trial Papers, Узсюпа Метопа! (Calcutta) Collection (hereafter VM 
ABT records), Ш 6.1226 

™ Jugantar articles reproduced in Mukherjee and Mukherjee, eds., ‘Jugantar Patrika. 131, 
53 

№ I have discussed the terrorists’ aims and tke ‘religious’ and ‘revolutionary’ influences on 
their thinking at greater length in a paper to be published by The Historian (Tempe, Arizona). 

™ The best treatment of the subject ts in Sarkar, Swadesh: Movement. рр 405-64. 
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of the Lal Ishtahar (‘Red Pamphlet’) and threatening statements in Jugantar 
such as the following: ‘Favoured sons of independence, Musalmans, be 
warned!... The Hindus are certain to be independent. Will Musalmans 
then allow themselves to remain without that nectar?’ In 1907 relations 
between the two communities were poisoned by serious riots in Comilla 
and Jamalpur. Contemporary Hindus believed that the British government 
instigated or gave its support to Muslim rioters.” Partly as a result of this, 
Hindus began lumping the Muslims and British together. In the aftermath 
of the riots at least one society barred Muslims from membership.” This 
deprived the terrorist movement of a potential source of strength. 


Activities—Period of Preparation 


During the preparatory period of the Maniktala society, roughly between 
1902 and 1907, its members were concerned chiefly with the collection of 
men, arms and money Each of these requisites will be considered in turn. 


Collection and Organisation of Men 
Direct Recruitment 


The Calcutta Anushilan Samiti, from which the Maniktala group developed, 
was founded in 1902 to promote physical, mental and moral culture among 
Calcutta students. Its organisers, P. Mitra and later Jatindranath Banerji 
and Aurobindo Ghose, regarded the promotion of healthy physical and 
mental activities as a means to cultivate pro-nationalist attitudes in young 
Bengalis. In addition they viewed Anushilan and similar samitis as training 
grounds for men who would take part in a future military uprising against 
the British.” When Jatin Banerji began to recruit men for the society in 
1902 he used the legitimate activities of a branch of the Calcutta Anushilan 
аз a cover for his revolutionary training.” 

Jatin Banerji’s method was to invite young men to learn physical skills 
such as lathi-play, drill, cycling and horseback riding at his North Calcutta 
akhara (gymnasium). In 1903 he was joined by Aurobindo’s brother 
Barindrakumar, who used to go to places in Calcutta frequented by students 


1 There was, said one contemporary political and labour leader, ‘a belief {among Hindus] 
that the East Bengal Government was responsible for the aggressiveness of the Mahomedans; 
for instance for the desecration of the temples at Jamalpur’ (Deposition of A С. Bannerjee in 
Alipore Bomb Trial, VM ABT records IV.5.423). 

2 ‘Rules of Membership of the Anushilan Samiti’, cited in Р.К. Ghose, ‘Ideology of a 
Revolutionary Secret Society’ India Past and Present 1 (1984), 96. 

2 Aurobindo, On Himself, р. 23. 

* A Bhattacharya, ‘Baiplabik Samitir Prarambh Kaler Itihas’. п В Datta, Dwitya 
Swadhinatar Sangram, Calcutta, 1949. рр. 190-200; A. Bhattacharya, ‘Aurobindo’, Сара 
Bharat: 6 (Paush 1357 Bengal: era). 829-34, В. Ghose, Agniyug. р 47. 
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to try to win them over. Barin, Jatin and Bhupendranath Dutt also made 
tours of-the districts for this purpose.” In a statement given to the police 
after his arrest in 1908, Barin said: 


After being there [Baroda, where his brother Aurobindo was posted] 
for a year I came back to Bengal with the idea of preaching the cause of 
independence as a Political Missionary. I muved about from District to 
District and started gymnasiums. There young men were brought together 
to learn physical exercises and study politics.” 


It should be noted that Barin, did not preach ‘the cause of independence’ 
until he was sure the prospective recruit was interested. Before 1905 very 
few were. After a feud with Jatin in 1904.that resulted in the practical 
disappearance of the Calcutta society Barin went back to Baroda where he 
remained until the start of the Swadeshi movement (August 1905) made it 
seem worthwhile to try again. 


Printed Propaganda 


The Swadeshi movement galvanised the students of Bengal but also pro- 
vided them with an outlet for their new-found political enthusiasm in the 
form of organisations such as the National Volunteers, which enforced the 
boycott of British goods, and the Anti-Circular Society, which opposed 
certain official ‘circulars’ directed against students. Those interested in 
revolutionary change had to divert the students’ enthusiasm from passive 
to active resistance. Such a general change of attitude could not be accom- 
plished by word-of-mouth promotion, which between 1902 and 1905 had 
reached only a few hundred students. A printed organ was needed and in 
March 1906 Barin and others started Jugantar. This Bengali weekly was 
characterised by James Campbell Ker, author of the official history Political 
Trouble in India 1907-1917, as ‘the first and most pernicious of the revol- 
utionary papers of Calcutta’.” It unquestionably was the most important 
single factor in the development of revolutionary thinking in Bengal be- 
tween 1906 and 1908. Fifteen months after its founding its circulation was 
still only 200; but a year later, after four sedition prosecutions, it had 
reached the ‘hitherto unknown’ figure of 50,000.” Of the ten members of 


5 GOI НР-А May 1908, nos. 112-50,.pp. 13, 25; В. Ghose, Agniyug, рр. 69, 77. 

* ‘Statement of Accused Person’, in Bijoy Krishna Bose, ed., The Alipore Bomb Trial, 
Calcutta, 1922, р. 22. This book, hereafter referred to as АВТ, contams transcripts of 
documents and summaries of testimonial evidence. It is more convenient to cite this book 
than the often unnumbered transcripts of the court proceedings kept in the Alipore Judges 
Court and іп the Alipore collection of the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta. 

7 Ker, р. 62. 

a GOI HP-D July 1907, по. 66: 1; У Chirol, Indian Unrest, London, 1910, рр. 22, 95; 
Letter Minto to Morley 27 May 1908, q. Mary Minto, India Minto and Morley: 1905-1910, 
London, 1934, p. 234. 
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the Maniktala society who gave statements to the police after their arrest, 
eight spoke of the importance of Jugantar in their conversion. Only two 
said they were convinced by verbal arguments.” Most if not all of the other 
three dozen men directly connected with the Maniktala society were in- 
fluenced by what they read in Jugantar, as were many others who joined 
other societies. Birendranath Dutta Gupta, who assassinated the detective 
Shamsul Alam in January 1910, said in his confession: ‘On reading the 
Jugantar І got a very strong wish to do brave and violent works.” 

Probably in 1907 a selection of articles from Jugantar was published 
under the title Mukti Kon Pathe? (Which Way Freedom?). This became 
one of the best known revolutionary publications in India, circulating 
widely in Bengal and reaching other provinces as well. (A Gujarati trans- 
lation was issued before 1911.) As late as 1933 it was used for recruitment 
purposes in Bengal, years after the party that had issued it had dis- 
appeared.” All the points discussed in the present study—the building up 
of public opinion through newspapers, the collection of money and arms, 
etc.—were discussed quite openly in this book.” Another popular revol- 
utionary publication issued by the Maniktala society was Bartaman Rananiti 
or ‘The Modern Art of War’, which was essentially an adaptation in 
Bengali of an English military text.” But the book contained some original 
material directed specifically towards Bengali readers. The last chapter 
took up the question, ‘How can a weak and disarmed nation fight against 
armed and trained soldiers?’ The writer answered that nothing was impossible 
if the people were determined to attain liberty even at the cost of death. 
When conditions were right native troops would desert, the hill tribes 
would rise, young men would engage in irregular warfare and all this 
together with pressure from abroad wouid eventually wear the enemy 
down.” 


Internal Organisation of the Society 


The men who responded to this propaganda and became members of the 
Maniktala society or others like it were, with few exceptions, young 
Bengali Hindus. Most of them were from the ‘respectable’ (bhadralok) 
castes and most of them fairly well educated. The leaders, all well-read and 
intelligent, provided the society with a well-thought-out theoretical 


> ABT, pp. 29, 39, 41, 35, 32, 36. 

* GOB History Sheet 679 (Appendix А), р. i (WBSA). 

1 Terronsm 1905-33, р. 2. 

9 Ker, Political Trouble, рр. 51-52. 

Э Bartaman Rana Niti was written by Barin Ghose using notes from Major Bloch’s Modern 
Warfare which was published serially in The Review of Reviews. GOB pol. conf. 279/1910; 
Bengalee 4 April 1909; N. Gupta, p. 33. 

~ Ker, Political Trouble, р. 50. 
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structure, which however may never have been put into practice. Certain 
documents discovered by the police during searches in Bengal around 1908 
set forth a complex group hierarchy based on the Russian model.” A 
diagram discovered at the headquarters of the Maniktala society outlined 
something that must have resembled the group’s actual structure more 
closely, though it too may have been more theoretical than practical. 
According to the diagram the primary division was between the leadership, 
consisting of Barin Ghose and Upendra Nath Banerjee, and the rank-and- 
file, consisting (at the time the document was drawn up) of fourteen 
members. Each member was assigned to one or more of three ‘circles’, 
which dealt with (а) ‘band work’, said to mean collection of funds (by 
solicitation or perhaps by dacoity); (b) ‘exp., mech., and an.’, apparently 
‘explosives, mechanics and anarchy’, i.e., practical terrorist work; and 
(c) missionary, training and intelligence work. Each of the circles was 
under the supervision of one or more leaders, namely: (a) Barin Ghose, 
(b) Ullaskar Dutt and Upendranath Bannerjee, and (с) Barin and 
Upendranath.* 

These divisions seem to correspond fairly closely to those actually re- 
ported by society members in their confessions and reminiscences. Barin 
and Upendranath were certainly the active leaders of the society, though 
they thought of themselves as subordinate to Aurobindo Ghose, who 
exercised some control over the society’s operations. Barin and Upendra- 
nath, with Aurobindo and others above them, constituted what might be 
called the society’s ‘central command’. Such a command is said by Walter 
Laqueur to be a characteristic feature of all terrorist movements.” The 
Maniktala society had a relatively weak central command due to the free- 
and-easy personality of its leaders. In contrast the rigid command structure 
of the Dacca Anushilan was a reflection of the personality of its leader 
Pulin Behari Das.” 

In their reminiscences society members Upen Banerjee and Nolini 
Kanta Gupta speak of an actual functional division into two sections rather 
than three ‘circles’. According to Nolini there was a ‘military’ side anda 
‘civil’ side, the former concerned with terrorist actions, the latter with 
propaganda and recruitment. According to Upendranath the senior 
members busied themselves with ‘works’ while the younger ones were 
occupied with ‘studies’.” In both cases the first section corresponds to 


* For example, ‘General Principles of [the] Secret Society’, India Office Records (IOR) MSS 
Eur D 709, ‘Nangla Dacoity Case Exhibits’, Ex 3g (hereafter ‘General Principles’). This docu- 
ment is generally known through the summary published їп para 90 of the Rowlatt Report. 

* GOI HP-A September 1910, nos. 33-40, р. 40. 

“ Walter Laqueur, The Age of Terrorism, Boston, 1987, р. 93. 

~“ А. Guha, Aurobindo and Jugantar, Calcutta, n.d., pp. 32-34; P. Ghose, ‘Organizational 
Structure of a Revolutionary Secret Society Anushilan Samity, 1901-1918". Bengal Past and 
Present ХСУП. part 11 (1978): 144. 

"М Gupta, pp 32-33; U. Banerjee, р. 11 
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circles one and two of the diagram, the second to circle three.” All the 
recruits did in fact spend much of their time in study. But it was of course 
not true (as the group’s lawyers attempted to convince the Courts) that the 
‘students’ knew nothing about ‘works’. Bomb-making formed part of the 
general curriculum and even one of the youngest was asked to copy out the 
bomb-manual brought from Paris by Hem Chandra Das.“ 


Interconnection and Factionalism 


The Maniktala society was loosely connected with a number of other 
samitis in Bengal such as the Calcutta Anushilan, of which it was an 
outgrowth, the Atmonnati Samiti, with whom it shared members and 
undertook joint actions, and more remotely the Dacca Anushilan and 
other East Bengal groups such as the Sadhana Samaj of Mymensingh. 
Members of different samitis were drawn together by a common dedication 
to ‘the idea’ and a shared respect for leaders like P. Mitra and Aurobindo 
Ghose. But the forces tending to keep them apart were stronger than those 
drawing them together. Factionalism has always been a characteristic of 
terrorist societies.” To be sure terrorist groups often deliberately divide 
themselves into small, manageable cells for strategic and protective pur- 
poses. There is some evidence that Indian groups were aware of foreign 
groups having this kind of structure.“ But the abundant evidence of 
quarrelling among Bengali groups (despite efforts by the leaders to keep 
them together) suggest that the actual reason for the fragmentation in 
Bengal was the inability of the groups to cooperate. Indeed the leaders 
seem to have contributed to rather than reduced the fragmentation. The 
general rule that active heads of terrorist groups tend to be authoritarian is 
borne out by the examples of Jatin Banerjee, Pulin Das and Barin Ghose. 
Revolutionary leaders of genius like Lenin or on a smaller scale Pulin Das 
can weld masses of men into a powerful union. More commonly however, 
as Laqueur has pointed out, strong leadership tends to produce rivalry and 
opposition and even small groups have built in centrifugal tendencies.“ 


® This actual twofold division corresponds also to the theoretical division in the ‘General 
Principles’ manuscript (p. 20) into ‘general’ and ‘special’ branches. the former being con- 
cerned with organisation, propaganda and agitation, the latter having seven sections, one of 
which is the ‘terroristic department’ 

“ GOB pol. conf. 194/1909 (9). 

< Laquour, рр. 93-96 

© Nolini Gupta wrote that he spoke once to Aurobindo Ghose about the hierarchical 
structure described in a book he had read, almost certainly Thomas Frosts The Secret 
Societies of the European Revolution 1776-1876, 2 vols. London, 1876; N. Gupta, pp 33-34. 
See also the Rowlatt Report, para 14, where it is noted that Ganesh Savarkar possessed a 
‘much scored’ copy of Frost. The authors suggest that the structure of the Abhinav Bharat 
Society was modelled on certain Russian groups spoken of in the buok 

“ Laqueur, pp. 93-96. For factionalism in the Dacca Anushilan see P. Das, Amar Jiban 
Кайт, Calcutta, 1987, pp 81, 84 and P К Ghose, ‘Organizational Structure’, р. 143. Ghose 
notes that Pulin Das made operations of one group at the expense of others part of the 
samiuti’s general strategy. 
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The Maniktala society was itself the product of three acts of division. 
Jatin Banerji broke first with P. Mitra and then with Barin Ghose; Barin 
later broke with the Jugantar group led by Nikhileshwar Roy Maulik.“ 
Some memorialists have tried to smooth over these breaches, but it is clear 
from statements by the participants themselves that there was a good deal 
of bad blood involved. Barin Ghose alluded to this on two occasions in the 
19305: “Чо one knows better than the terrorists themselves how mean 
personal jealousies and senseless feuds among leaders of small units are 
working towards disintegration in their ranks.’ ‘A cult of violence is always 
the mother of bitter jealousies and personal animosities..“ Aurobindo 
Ghose spoke of the same tendencies to a young man desirous of taking 
part in revolutionary activities: 


Young men come forward to join the movement being goaded by 
idealism and enthusiasm. But these elements do not last long. It be- 
comes very difficult to observe and extract discipline. Small groups 
begin to form within the organization, rivalries grow -between groups 
and even between individuals. There is competition for leadership.... 
Sometimes they sink so low as to quarrel even for money.” 


Similar statements were made by Upendranath Banerjee and others.* 
Even the judge who tried the members of the society after their arrest 
remarked that the documents exhibited in the case gave evidence of ‘much 
jealousy’.© At the moment the police broke up the society a fissure had 
opened between Hem Das on the one side and Barin on the other that 
would probably have led to the formation of yet another splinter group.” 

In the light of this pervasive factionalism we can examine claims that the 
Maniktala society had connections with similar groups all over India and 
indeed was part of a vast and unified revolutionary confederation. Terrorist 
supporter and organiser C.C. Dutt once spoke of a country-wide organisa- 
tion with men like Aurobindo Ghose and Lala Lajpat Rai in charge of their 
respective provinces.” There is no evidence at all to support Dutt’s story. 
Barin Ghose made inflated claims of the extent of the revolutionary 
organisation when he went on recruitment and fund-raising drives. Such 
misrepresentation was also practised by Jatin Banerji, Devabrata Bose, 


5 The story of these schisms is told in overabundant detail іп В. Ghose, Agniyug; 
М. Banerjee, Nirbasiter Atmakatha; Н. Kanungo, Banglay Biplab Pracheshta; etc. 

“ В. Ghose, Wounded Humanity, р. 51; В. Ghose, ‘Sri Aurobindo As I Understand Him’ 
(unpublished manuscript, Sri Aurobindo Ashram Archives), р. 37. 

© Interview with A.B. Purani in A.B. Purani, Evening Talks with Sri Aurobindo, Pondi- 
cherry, 1982, p. 17. 

æ U. Bannerjec, р. 87; cf. М. Gupta, р. 35. 

* С.Р. Beachcroft, judgment in Alipore Bomb Case. 

® Kanungo [Das], chapter 14. 

3 С.С. Dutt, Purano Katha—-Upasanhar, Calcutta, 1359 Bengali era, р. 18. 
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Hem Chandra Das and other members of the Maniktala society.” It was in 
fact common practice among leaders of Bengali terrorist groups and has 
been noticed in ether groups in Europe and elsewhere.” Barin seems to 
have picked up the habit of exaggeration from others and may at first have 
actually believed what he was saying. While in Maharashtra in 1902-3 he 
had been told that every province except Bengal was ready for the uprising. It 
was only when he returned to Western India at the time of the Surat 
Conference (1907) and reported that Bengal was now ready that he learned 
that no country-wide organisation existed. 

Certain members of the Anglo-Indian community, with memories of 
1857 to haunt them, also made more of the ‘revolutionary conspiracy’ than 
it was worth. After the Maniktala arrests the Europeans of Calcutta 
became ‘hysterical’ and even the Viceroy Lord Minto spoke of the possibility 
of organised terrorist outrages ‘throughout ша’. Sir Harold Stuart, 
former head of the Criminal Investigation Department, came closer to the 
truth when he wrote after the arrests: ‘My experience is that this society 
had no branches outside Calcutta or in other provinces, but there may be 
similar societies elsewhere, having a loose sort of connection with the 
Calcutta society.’ The first part of Stuart’s statement was not strictly 
correct, since the Maniktala society did have at least one ‘branch’ in 
Midnapore and was closely allied to societies in Nadia, Chandernagore and 
elsewhere. But the phrase ‘a loose sort of connection’ describes well the 
relationship existing between the Maniktala society and others. Its connec- 
tion with other Bengal groups has been indicated above. It also had ties 
with groups in Baroda, Bombay and the Central Provinces and was in 
contact with like-minded individuals in Madras and Punjab. The Baroda 
link was due to Aurobindo Ghose, who had served in that Native State 
before coming to Bengal. Correspondence with and documents mentioning 
Madhavrao Jadhav and K.G. Deshpande, Baroda men who were interested 
in revolutionary action, were found during the Maniktala searches.” Sisir 
Ghose, one of the Maniktala revolutionaries, visited Jadhav, an officer in 
the Baroda army, to speak to him about military training for Bengalis.* 


= Kanungo [Das], рр. 10-13, 30-32. 

9 MN. Коу, q. L. Gordon, ‘Portrait of a Bengal Revolutionary’. Journal of Asian Studies 
28 (1968); 206. Bakunin’s ‘World Revolutionary Union’ was fictitious, as was Nechaev’s 
Narodnaya Rasprava, for whose non-existent members the famous Revolutionary Catechism 
was written. The ‘European Revolutionary Committee’ of Ishutin was another ‘international 
organization’ with no membership. Laqueur, pp. 31-32 

“ В. Ghose, letter of 1955 in National Archives of India, History of the Freedom Movement 
file ТУ & У 41/2. 

* Morley papers (IOR MSS Eur 573), letters Morley to Minto 7 May 1908 and Minto to 
Morley 8 July 1908. 

* Alipore Bomb Trial proceedings reported in Englishman, 15 September 1909; GOI HD- 
А May 1908, поз. 112-50, р. 6. 

У GOI HP-A September 1910, nos. 33—40, р. 40. 

є GOI HP-D August 1911, no. 9, pp. 13-14. 
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Balkrishna Hari Kane, a Maharashtrian arrested in Calcutta with the 
Maniktala men, had been sent there for training by G.S. Khaparde, an 
associate of Tilak’s in the Central Provinces.” Hem Das met a number of 
revolutionaries from western India during his stay in London and Paris. 
P.M. Bapat, who studied chemistry and politics with Hem, was a Maratha 
having ties with the Mitra Mela group of Nasik.” On his return to India 
Hem Das met several men in Bombay whose names he had been given by 
friends in Paris and London.“ Aurobindo Ghose was in correspondence 
with Chidambaram Pillai during 1908 and later entered into contact with 
other Madras revolutionary leaders.” After leaving Bengal Jatin Banerji 
transmitted the ‘idea’ to Kissan Singh, the father of Bhagat Singh. Later 
stronger links between Bengal and Punjab were forged by Sarala Devi 
Chaudhurani and Rash Behari Bose.* But for all this there was never а 
national terrorist organisation in India. Factionalism was always stronger 
than association and even in Bengal (as Barin Ghose perhaps too graphically 
put it) the terrorists were ‘honeycombed into small bands each ready to сш 
the throats of the other’. 


Collection of Arms 


The Arms Act of 1878 made it illegal for natives of India (certain digni- 
taries excepted) to possess swords, firearms and most other weapons. By 
incorporating these forbidden items in their ceremonies of initiation the 
Bengali secret societies ritualised law-breaking. But the importance of 
firearms to the society was more than symbolic. Rifles and guns were 
needed for the future uprising, handguns essential for carrying out terrorist 
acts. To obtain them was one of the society’s chief concerns during the 
preparatory period; to transport them became a practical rite of passage, 
allowing recruits to demonstrate their manliness and mettle.“ Two principal 
methods were used to obtain arms: theft and misuse of legal channels. Two 
of the revolvers carried by members of the Maniktala group had been 
snatched from Calcutta policemen.“ The revolvers that killed Narendranath 
Goswami and other handguns used by the Maniktala society came from 
French Chandernagore, where no arms act was in force. Chandernagore 
soon became the principal centre of arms traffic in Bengal if not in India.” 


* Ker, р. 387 

“ Ibid .p 364 

“ Kanungo [Das]. chapter 13. 

® Bande Mataram weekly edition, 16 August 1908, р 13. 

№ Ker, pp 139, 329-30. 402; see also В Majumdar, Машат Nationalism т India, Calcutta, 
1966, рр 104—5. 

ы В Ghose, ‘Sri Aurobindo as I Understand Him’, р. 37 
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Persons exempted from the operations of the Arms Act included large 
landowners, the nobility, and government servants. Terrorists made use of 
contacts with persons in each of these classes to obtain weapons. Satyen 
Bose’s brother Jnan Bose possessed a licence for the rifle found in his 
house. Members of another group purchased seven guns and three re- 
volvers in the name of a Rani of Рина.“ Indra Nandi made good use of the 
exemption of his father, a member of the Indian Medical Service.* Ву 
means of such haphazard methods the Maniktala society managed to build 
up an ‘arsenal’ consisting of three sporting rifles, two double-barrelled 
shotguns, and nine revolvers over the course of three years.” 

Even the boldest band of revolutionaries could do little to overthrow the 
government with fourteen miscellaneous firearms. Aware of this, at an 
early stage Barin Ghose became interested in explosives. Bombs are more 
powerful and also more stimulating than revolvers. The publicity generated 
by terrorist acts has always been considered as important as the act itself.” 
In the first years of the twentieth century nothing could grab more head- 
lines than a successful bombing. After the invention of nitroglycerine and 
gelignite in the 1860s and 1870s the bomb became the weapon of choice of 
the European terrorist and the symbol of the ‘anarchist’ movement.” Barin 
began bomb-making experiments shortly after the refounding of the society in 
the latter part of 1905. By mid-1906 he was going around East Bengal 
demonstrating a crude bomb to prospective donors.” Publicists wrote 
rashly about bombs in nationalist organs and more than one young man 
resolved to acquire a sufficient knowledge of chemistry to produce them. 
One of the first to succeed was Ullaskar Dutt. His first dynamite mine was 
a dud; but the one he made to derail the train of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal near Kharagpur almost did the job. The dynamite in this device 
was supplied by Manoranjan Guha Thakurta, an Extremist politician and 
terrorist sympathiser who owned a mica mine.” Society members also 
purchased acids and other bomb-ingredients openly and in bulk and began 
‘the actual manufacture of high explosives on a large scale’. Eight finished 
bombs were discovered when the headquarters of the society was raided in 
May 1908.” 


ё GOI HP-A December 1909, nos. 15-16, р. 10 

® Note on the Growth of the Revolutionary Movement т Bengal (hereafter Daly note) 
(WBSA), p. 8 

™ GOI HP-A Мау 1908, nos 112-50: 11, 19-20. 

пл Laqueur, р. 143: D Rapoport, ‘Fear and Trembling. Terrorism in Three Religious 
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The society’s main explosives expert received his training in Europe.” 
Hem Chandra Das returned from Paris early in 1908 with an excellent 
knowledge of chemistry and a 70-page manual on bombs and demolition 
given to him by his teacher. This manual was, a British expert later testified, 
‘The best work on explosives I have ever seen.’ Written in simple non- 
technical language, it permitted a layman to ‘use the contents of a Chemist’s 
shop for the manufacture of explosives’. Its general purpose was described 
in its opening sentence: ‘The aim of the present work is to place in the 
hands of a revolutionary people such a powerful weapon as explosive 
matter is.” The first fruit of Hem’s studies was a book-bomb delivered to 
an unpopular magistrate in January 1908. This was quite an up-to-date 
device: the world’s first parcel-bomb had been tried out in Berlin only 
thirteen years earlier.” Hem’s bomb was well-made and failed in its pur- 
pose only because the magistrate neglected to open it.” Later working 
together with Ullaskar Hem produced a picric-acid bomb used in 
Chandernagore and a gelignite bomb used in Mazaffarpur in April. The 
first did not go off (Ullaskar blamed the inferior picric acid); the second 
killed two women and led to the arrest of most of the members of the 
society.” 


Collection of Funds 


The German anarchist Johann Most ‘maintained that in money—even 
more than in dynamite—the key was to be found.” Terrorist movements 
are expensive to run. Arms and explosives are costly and the printing of 
propaganda a constant drain; but probably the greatest expense is the 
feeding and lodging of members. The ‘General Principles’ manuscript lists 
three sources of income: (a) profit-making enterprises; (b) contributions 
from men of wealth; and (c) robbery, euphemistically referred to as 
‘imposing taxes on rich people with the aid of the terroristic department’.” 
The Bengal Extremist-terrorist party made use of all three of these methods. 
Early on they made an attenipt at self-sufficiency by setting up the Chhatra 
Bhandar or student’s store. This enterprise was intended to earn money 
legitimately as well as to launder funds acquired illegally. It was-never a 
great success. Bande Mataram, Jugantar and other newspapers brought in 
a certain amount of money, but owing to bad management almost all of 
this had to be used to keep the papers afloat. As the papers flirted ever 
more dangerously with sedition they began to attract undue attention from 


% See note 11 above. 

п HD-A May 1908, nos. 112-50, pp. 6, 16. 19; ABT, pp 82, 84, 85. 
Жж Laqueur, р. 105n. 

э GOI НР-В March 1909, nos. 181-82, pp. 1-5. 
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“ Quoted іп Laqueur, рр. 57-58. 

® ‘General Principles’, p. 2. 
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the police, causing Barin Ghose to sever his connection with them. As the 
chief fund-raiser of the terrorist party he came to depend on donations 
from ‘people of great wealth’.“ These included Subodh and Nirode Mullick, 
heirs of an established shipbuilding business; Rajendranath Mukherjee, 
son of the zamindar of Uttarpara; Surendranath Tagore, a scion of 
Bengal’s most prominent zamindari family; mine owner Manoranjan Guha 
Thakurta; and government servants C.C. Dutt and Abinash Chakravarty.” 
Professional men such as C.R. Das and P. Mitra, both lawyers, and 
Aurobindo Ghose, a professor before his retirement, also contributed 
money when they could.® Barin managed to get enough from such men to 
keep the society going. But the donations were not unconditional. Barin 
latter claimed that he was forced to undertake assassinations by contri- 
butors who wanted spectacular results. Some ‘donations’ were earmarked 
for the killing of specified officials.” 

Even more than the turn to assassination, the turn to dacoity was 
prompted by the need for money. As early as 1906 Narendra Nath 
Goswami was told: ‘Money would be got by looting which was to be used 
to buy arms and ammunition.’ C.C. Dutt referred to this as the ‘Mahratta’ 
method, an allusion to the plundering raids of the eighteenth-century 
Maratha freebooters.” This gave a romantic aura to what well-bred bhadralok 
boys might otherwise have considered immoral behaviour. Another 
way to justify robbery was to refer to it as ‘levying taxes’ (as in the 
document cited above) or ‘collecting loans’ that would be repaid when 
independence had been achieved. One victim of a Calcutta dacoity received 
an ‘official’ letter (complete with seal) from the ‘Finance Secretary to the 
Bengal Branch of the Independent Kingdom of United India’ which began: 


© GOB History Sheet 709, р. 4. 

™ Daly note, р. 7; Narendra Nath Goswami confession reported in Bande Mataram weekly 
28 June 1908; A Bhattacharya, ‘Aurobindo’, рр. 195, 196. 

= A. Bhattacharya, ‘Aurobindo’ р. 191; Daly note, р. 7. 
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and the same amount, in his Bengali memours (Kanungo [Das], p. 118, see also p. 98). These 
statements are corroborated by Upendranath Banerjee, who told police in Port Blair in 1911 
that Nirode Mullick gave ‘Rs 1000 when Hem Das, Barindra and Mani Lahiri of Rungpore 
went over to Shillong to kill Sir Bampfylde Fuller’. Upendranath also stated that C.C. Dutt 
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offer of favourable treatment, the remarkably detailed holographic statement in which 
Upendranath revealed these and other party secrets 1s quite credible. Nothing he said was to 
my knowledge a deliberate пе Some of his information dealt with matters the police knew 
nothing about, for example the book-bomb used in an attempt on Kingsford’s life, which 
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‘Six honorary officers of our Calcutta Finance Department have taken a 
loan of Rs 9,891—1—5 from you and have deposited the amount in the office 
noted above on your account to fulfil our great aim. The sum has 
been entered in our cash book on your name at 5 per cent per annum.’ 
When the ‘great aim’ had been attained ‘the whole amount with interest’ 
‚ would be repaid. The victim also was politely warned that if he cooperated 
with the police, the Finance Department would ‘not leave anyone in your 
family to enjoy your enormous wealth’. It would be better if ‘the rich men 
of the country’ would ‘subscribe monthly, quarterly and half-yearly 
amounts’ to the Finance Secretariat. The terrorists no doubt enjoyed the 
joke; the victim presumably took the threat seriously. 


Activities—Period of Action 


It will be apparent from the above that the Maniktala terrorists undertook 
two types of operations or ‘actions’: assassinations and dacoities. Both 
were continued by the group’s successors in Bengal. They in fact are the 
most frequently attempted operations by terrorist groups everywhere.” 
The assassination of representatives of the adversary government has been 
the classic terrorist tactic since the time of the Assassins.” It appealed to 
the Maniktala group for the usual reasons: the political effect of the blow, 
the publicity it would generate, and simple revenge. There was also, as 
mentioned above, a financial incentive. 

Robbery is a more direct means of acquiring funds and it has been 
engaged in by many terrorist groups. Russian terrorists began to rob banks 
in 1879; in 1906 there were 362 ‘expropriations’ of this sort in Russia.” A 
Bengali document on Russian revolutionary methods found along with 
‘General Principles’ declares: ‘The major portion of the money [for the 
Russian revolutionary parties] is obtained by dacoity and by an imposition 
of a cess оп zamindars and (other) rich people.” 

The Bengali press, including even organs published by the Extremists, 
expressed horror over attempted and successful assassinations, but de- 
monstrations of sympathy for assassins like Khudiram Bose and Kanailal 
Dutt show that the Bengali public were not opposed in principle to the 


= Rowlatt Report, para 77. 

® Laqueur, р 112. 

* Recently operations involving the killing of or threat of death to innocent people, for 
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murder of officials. The public attitude towards dacoities was of course 
different, since many of the victims were ordinary Bengalis. Citing an 
account of a 1907 train-station robbery, in which the station staff attempted 
to subdue the dacoits, Gordon comments, ‘it seemed to them that dacoits 
were dacoits and robbery was robbery’.® So it seemed to the Bengali 
villagers who cooperated with the police during the 1915 dacoity in which 
Sushil Sen was killed and the Oriya villagers who cooperated with the 
police іп 1916 when they were hunting down Jatin Mukherjee.” The 
villagers, even if supporters of the terrorists’ ‘great aim’, may be said to 
have been justified in so far as the line between political dacoity and 
ordinary theft was not clearly drawn. The Government’s claim that the 
terrorist movement gave birth to a ‘bhadralok loafer criminal class and an 
anarchical condition of things in which, although the revolutionary idea 
existed, there was undoubtedly a very big element of ordinary crime’ is 
supported by statements of Hem Chandra Das and Barin Ghose.* More- 
over, as Gordon has pointed out, the violent acts committed by Bengali 
terrorists (particularly in the period after 1910) ‘were often only vaguely 
related to the goals of India’s independence’. Gordon made reference to a 
suggestion by Nirad Chaudhuri that the revolutionary murders and dacoities 
grew out of a tradition among well-to-do Bengalis to make use of hooligans 
(goondas) or even private armies to carry out murders for revenge.” The 
police believed that Rajendranath Mukherjee, a zamindar’s son who was 
an important terrorist supporter, instigated a murder of this sort.” One 
could find a parallel to this nexus between influential men and criminals in 
the so-called ‘criminalization’ of political parties in post-independence 
India. 

The Maniktala terrorists seem to have been relatively humane. Both 
Hem Chandra Das and Nolini Kanta Gupta felt relieved when dacoities 
they had been assigned to were called off.* Later however, as dacoities 
became more common and more lucrative, Bengali dacoits became more 
ruthless. Up to the Muzaffarpur incident no innocent person was killed 
during a terrorist act. But starting from June 1908, when four persons were 
killed and one wounded during a dacoity that netted Rs 26,837, civilian 
casualties became frequent.” 

A remarkable feature of the policy of assassination in Bengal was the 
lack of success in killing European officials as compared to the high success 
rate in killing Bengali policemen, informers, etc. Between the shooting of 
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the missionary Hickenbotham in March 1908 and the assassination of 
police inspector Shamsul Alam in January 1910 Bengali terrorists tried to 
kill four Europeans and failed each time. (At Muzaffarpur they succeeded 
in killing two innocent European women.) During the same period they 
carried out six successful assassinations of Bengalis with no failures. Western 
Indian terrorists chalked up a better record during these months: three 
attempts against Europeans, two of them successful, no known attempts 
against Indians.” 


The Reasons for the Society’s Failure 


The Maniktala secret society was more ineffective than most such groups, 
failing in all ten actions it undertook. (Table 1) The first six attempts may be 


Table 1 


Actions Undertaken by the Maniktala Secret Society 








Year Month Place Target Type Result 
1906 ? East Bengal Fuller Assassination Aborted 
1906 ? August Rangpur a widow Dacoity Aborted 
1907 ? August Bankura а mahant Dacoity Aborted 
1907 October Darjeeling Fraser Assassination Aborted 
1907 November Mankundu Fraser Deralment Failure 
1907 November Mankundu Fraser Derailment Aborted 
1907 December Narayangarh Fraser Derailment Failure 
1908 January Calcutta Kingsford Assassination Failure 
1908 April Chandernagore Tardivel Assassination Failure 
1908 Арт Muzaffarpur Kingsford Assassination Wrong 
persons 
killed 


Sources: GOB pol. conf. 266/1908; ABT, p 16; Nixon Report, Table A, GOI HP-A Sep- 
tember 1910, nos, 33-40, pp. 18-21, 42; GOI HP-D, August 1911, no. 9, p. 13. 


considered training exercises. In the four that followed those involved did 
not fail for want of pluck, but because of carelessness and lack of discipline. In 
contrast the centrally organised Dacca Anushilan, which began later than 
the Maniktala society, got positive results from the first, seriously wounding 
their initial assassination-target (a British Collector) and then carrying out 
a series of successful dacoities and collaborator-assassinations.“' On the 
other hand Jatin Mukherjee, who like Barin preferred non-centralised 
organisation, achieved many of his revolutionary aims and generally 
managed to keep himself out of jail. The failures of the Maniktala group 


5 Ker, рр. 423-41. The Bengal enumeration does not include murders committed dunng 
robberies 
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must be attributed primarily to slackness on the part of its senior members. 
The breaches of security that led to its penetration and capture were the 
responsibility of two long-time members, Satyen Bose and Abinash 
Bhattacharya. Barin Ghose, whose rashness has been attested to by his 
brother Aurobindo and Hem Chandra Das, did not properly dispose of the 
society’s arms and explosives even after he learned that a search was 
imminent. Many members including the usually circumspect Aurobindo 
were exceedingly incautious with regard to documents that when produced 
in court often resulted in conviction. 

Some writers have maintained that the failure of the Maniktala group, 
and the early Bengali revolutionary movement in general, should be attri- 
buted to its lack of a proper ideological foundation. Beginning with society 
member Hem Chandra Das, a class of writers have suggested that the 
infusion of religion crippled the movement almost from the beginning.” 
Others, basing themselves on the Marxist conception of terrorism, have 
argued that the lack of mass contact or ‘peasant base’ was the undoing of 
Indian revolutionaries before the 19205.“ It certainly is true, as I have 
noted above, that early Bengali terrorists lost a potential source of strength 
by shutting out the Muslims. But religious beliefs do not necessarily weaken a 
movement of violent resistance. Many zeligious terrorist groups have been 
quite effective. The conflict between the ‘religious’ and ‘non-religious’ 
members of the Maniktala group no doubt was a drain on their energies; 
but all members shared a common dedication to the goal of independence 
and this should have been enough to permit them to engage in effective 
action. They were urban terrorists, not rural guerrillas needing peasant 
support to set up ‘liberated areas’.'"~ They could have succeeded in their 


и Satyen took the rafiltrator Abdur Rahman into confidence and sent him to Calcutta with 
a letter of recommendation that allowed Rahman to make a full report on the workings of the 
society (Note on the Midnapore Revolutionary Conspiracy (WBSA), pp. 7-28). Abinash 
spoke about the Muzaffarpur attempt to an informer named Rajanikant, who gave infor- 
mation confirming Rahman’s to the CID. (A. Bhattacharya, ‘Purano Katha’, Daintk 
Вазитай 28 Baishash 1359 Bengali era.) 

8 See references іп note 12 above. 

™ A Marxist definition of ‘terrorism’ is ‘violence by individual groupings, which have lost 
touch with the masses, and are currently in opposition to the popular masses’ (У. Vituik, Left 
Terrorism, Moscow, 1985, p. 74). It would appear to be a definition of this sort that Bipan 
Chandra had in mind when he wrote that ‘the Extremist leadership .. failed to provide a 
positive outlet fer the [terrorists’] revolutionary energies and to educate them оп the 
difference between revolution based on the activity of the masses and a revolutionary action 
based on individual action, however heroic ` (В. Chandra et al., India’s Struggle for In- 
dependence, New Delhi, 1989, р. 144) бити Sarkar seems to have had been working from 
similar assumptions when he wrote: ‘Lacking a peasant base, the revolutionaries could never 
rise to the level of real guerilla action or set up “hberated areas” in the countryside.” (Sarkar, 
Swadesh: Movement, p 491.) 

' See Laqueur, р. 147, for the distinction between terromsm and guerilla warfare. The 
‘essence’ of the latter, according to this scholar, 18 ‘to establish liberated areas in the 
countryside ....” 
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immediate aims if they had applied themselves to the job. They failed not 
because of mistaken ideology but because they lacked circumspection, 
discipline, and experience. 

Failure is the lot of most terrorists. According to one expert there is no 
known case of modern terrorists seizing political power; at best they have 
influenced the course of revolutionary movements by applying pressure on 
the rulers and by providing publicity to the cause.'® The Maniktala society 
definitely succeeded in making public the demands of the most extreme 
school of nationalist politics. They also appear to have helped force the 
government to take remedial steps faster than it would otherwise have 
done. In December 1908 Lord Minto commented in a letter to Secretary of 
State for India John Morley ‘that up to the murders at Muzaffarpore we 
thought we were dealing merely with sedition as represented by treasonable 
speeches and writings, but that the Manicktola Garden discoveries shed an 
entirely new light on the dangers we had to face.’ Minto was hardly one to 
admit to being swayed by a show of force; but he did acknowledge in the 
same letter: ‘The conspiracy is far better organized than I had ever imagined 
and though the idea of any attempt at revolution seems fantastical, there 
might if we had not made the discoveries we have, have been something in 
the nature of simultaneous assassinations of Europeans followed by tre- 
mendous punishment by us. The dangers, which I hope we have avoided, 
are terrible to think of." Minto did not and perhaps could not imagine 
that the dangers represented by a race he considered ‘hysterical’, ‘im- 
pressionable’ and ‘devoid of manly qualities’ might prove a challenge to the 
Empire. Such complacency would not be possible for his successors, for 
example Lord Irwin, who had to negotiate with Gandhi in the wake of the 
Chittagong Armoury Raid and the execution of Bhagat Singh. Morley, a 
more perceptive statesman than Minto, was aware even in 1908 that the 
terrorists could not be answered by police repression alone. Three weeks 
after the Muzaffarpur attempt he wrote to Minto from London: ‘The 
Bomb (here at least) has made old John Bull waken up and rub his eyes; he 
won’t be satisfied with mere Police Vigour (though we may throw him 
judicious morsels of this sort); he will want rational endeavors to set right 
whatever may be amiss.’ A year later it was ‘common talk in Calcutta 
that the Council reforms [‘Morley-Minto Reforms’] and the appointment 
of the Hon’ble Mr Sinha [to the Viceroy’s council] were the direct results 
of the [Alipore] conspiracy. It is said that the Congress begged for 20 years 
and got nothing, but one year of bombs has brought all this reform.’ This 
of course was an exaggeration: work on the reforms had begun two years 
before the first bomb was thrown. But it seems likely that the terrorist 


'® Laqueur, р 303, for publicity see note 71 above. 

w Morley papers, Minto to Morley 17 Desember 1908 
Œ Morley papers, Morley to Minto 21 May 1908 

© GOI HP-A July 1909, nos. 40-41, р. 3. 
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threat was one of the factors that made Morley lash out at Minto after 
reading a tardy and timid draft reform proposal of July 1908: ‘India can’t 
wait.’ ‘It [the draft scheme] will have to be extended immensely.’ The 
proposal was in fact much extended before its tabling a half year later, and 
an Indian member of council, previously unthinkable to Minto, was 
appointed. No bureaucrat will freely admit in an official document that his 
decisions have been influenced by actions outside the legitimate political 
process. But such actions certainly have an influence on government policy. 
Was Barin Ghose far off the mark when he remarked to Charles Tegart in 
1913: ‘Can any official assure me that bombs had nothing to do with the 
undoing of the partition of Bengal’? 


Conclusion 


The Maniktala secret society set the pattern tor Bengali terrorist organisa- 
tions before the 1920s. The group was loosely structured and dependent on 
leaders whose incompetence led it to ruin before its aims could be achieved. 
In some respects, for example, organisational patterns and the use of high 
explosives, the society followed the example of European, particularly 
Russian terrorist societies. In other respects—composition, methods of 
collection of funds and arms, types of operation—it was typical of terrorist 
groups everywhere. All its actions were failures, but it influenced the 
course of the freedom movement by introducing to it a new and dangerous 
element. 


ue Morley papers. Morley to Minto 10 August 1908 
u! Notes on Andaman Enquiry (August 1913) (WBSA). р 8. 
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EurisHAM AHMAD and NICHOLAS STERN, The Theory and Practice of Tax 
Reform in Developing Countries. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 1991, and Foundation Books, New Delhi, 1991. 


This work employs basic micro economic principles to study the subject of 
tax reform. The objective of the authors is to develop principles and 
methods which would allow systematic and practical analysis of potential 
reforms. The study originated in 1980 as an academic research project on 
the Indian tax system. In the mid-1980s the focus of the project shifted to 
Pakistan and it is in the context of this country that the authors have 
examined most of their propositions on tax reform theory. 

The key issue in the theory of taxation may simply be stated as the need 
to raise some minimum amount of revenue while devising a system that 
ought to be both equitable and efficient. Models may be used to make the 
trade offs between equity and efficiency explicit so as to work out appro- 
priate policies with respect to social objectives which are defined on the 
well being of individuals or households. This is the main task that the book 
addresses itself to. 

The focus of the study is on the reform of indirect taxation which 
accounts for about 80 per cent of all tax revenues in Pakistan. Much of the 
existing taxation falls on productive inputs. The authors emphasise, in 
keeping with basic theory, that the base of indirect taxes ought to be final 
consumption and not intermediate inputs. They also argue that lump sum 
taxes and transfers, or close approximations, ought to be used, where 
possible, to raise revenues and transfer resources. The authors caution that 
one must not look at one set of tax tools in isolation from the others and 
emphasise specifically that и would be wrong to allocate the objective of 
redistribution co the income tax and revenue raising to indirect taxes. 

The book provides results on both marginal and non-marginal reforms. 
The former refers to small movements from the status quo and requires 
much less information than non-marginal changes. For the latter one 
would require detailed information on the aggregate demand system and 
the level of taxation of each good. Where taxes fall on intermediate goods 
one would also need knowledge of input-output systems. The authors have 
provided a lucid account of the theory of tax reform and tax design. 

The volume provides a briet historical background of how the structure 
of taxation has evolved in Pakistan. There is also a treatment of the 
application of the principles of taxation to agriculture and a separate 
treatment of land taxation. There is a briet treatment of the tax reform 
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exercises for Pakistan as contrasted with those for India, and to a more 
limited extent, for Bangladesh and Mexico. On the whole this is a useful 
new work deftly combining tax theory and policy that should prove 
valuable to tax-planners in developing countries. 


P.B. Nayak 
Delhi School of Economics 


`$. BHATTACHARYA et al., The South Indian Economy: Agrarian Change, 
Industrial Structure and State Policy, c. 1914-1947, Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, 1991, xxvii + 292 pp., Rs. 290. 


The book consists of a selection of eight papers presented at a seminar on 
the South Indian Economy at the Centre for Development Studies (CDS), 
Thiruvananthapuram. Four of the papers deal with the agrarian evolution 
of Madras Presidency, of which the three dealing with the Telugu districts 
add, in combination, very considerably to our understanding of the 
economic history of Rayalaseema and coastal Andhra. Detailed analysis of 
the commercialisation process (defined as the evolution of land, labour, 
credit and output markets) in one paper is supplemented by an examination 
of the political economy of agrarian differentiation and stratification in 
another. The third paper of this set, a detailed study of Kurnool, also 
provides an interesting contrast to the case study of Guntur included in one 
of the other papers. There is, thus, a satisfying wholeness about these 
papers as a group. In the context of the distinction between landlord— 
capitalist and rich peasant—capitalist, the С.М. Rao and Rajashekar paper, 
otherwise confined to ‘economic history’, takes note of the critical issue of 
the ‘peasant’ ethos of the very biggest landowners in Rayalaseema (in 
terms of willingness to undertake manual labour). Equally importantly, 
while they note the patriarchal insistence on female seclusion amongst the 
supposedly peasant social groups of coastal Andhra, they point out that 
this custom is (sensibly) relaxed amongst the smaller peasantry and also in 
hostile ecological conditions, where family labour is critical. These dif- 
ferences may imply the coexistence of separate forms of evolution tending 
towards capitalist relations of production. However, Rao/Rayashekar take 
a needlessly agnostic position on the evidently inflammatory Washbrook- 
Baker thesis of the domination of the rural magnate elite. This seems to 
stem from their unwillingness to recognise the sheer exercise of power as a 
explanatory variable, committed'as they are to the exclusion of any ana- 
lytical tool not encompassed by the ‘market’. The fourth paper by 
K.N. Nair and A.C. Dhas provides a very detailed analysis of land use and 
cropping pattern in the Tamil speaking areas of Madras Presidency. 
There is also methodological plurality in the papers dealing with the 
other sectors of the economy: Raman Mahadevan on entrepreneurship in 
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Travancore, Subba Rao on the eccentric behaviour of the Government of 
Hyderabad on issues concerning industrialisation, and Ravi Raman’s paper 
on the South Indian plantation workers. The detachment of Berar from 
Hyderabad seems to have satisfied the commercial interests of colonial 
mercantile groups, and led to a greater degree of indifference on their part 
to what Hyderabad did, in marked contrast to their attitude to develop- 
ments in Travancore. Subba Rao is probably right in seeing a degree of 
autonomy from direct colonial rule in Hyderabad, particularly as Tara 
Sethia has shown (in the Indo-British Review) that in the absence of revenue 
from Berar, the Hyderabad authorities could do little in real terms. But he 
also seems to postulate an unreal degree of autonomy of the authorities to 
their social support base—that most medieval group of landowners in 
Telengana and Marathwada. Actually his own account shows that the 
‘state’ in Hyderabad not only attempted to manufacture capitalists, but 
expected them also to become landowners, and was thus not a ‘magnificent 
machine for doing nothing’ but an ingenious extruder of landlord—capitalists: 
surely a worthy cause. It is another matter that they could not create a class 
of such hybrids, as their social disintegration on the eve of the Indian 
Government’s intervention showed. 

There is no doubt that the social engineering attempted in Hyderabad is 
far more significant than any real industrialisation achieved there, and in 
this very specific respect, Raman Mahadevan is wrong in terming Subba 
Rao’s focus on this aspect as misplaced. If the Washbrook—Baker thesis 
forms the antagonist engaging the attention of the papers on agrarian 
history in this book, it is the analytical priority accorded to the ‘state’ by 
both Subba Rao and by Thomas Isaac—Michael Tharakan (іп a CDS 
Working Paper) which provides the organising principle around which 
Mahadevan organises much of his material on Travancore; Mahadevan’s 
argument is that С.Р. Ramaswami Iyer, the Dewan, did oppose attempts 
by wealthy Syrian Christian capitalists to raise funds on the Madras Stock 
Exchange when they showed themselves active in support of the State 
People’s Movement. However, he believes that their speculative predilec- 
tions, as exemplified in the operations of the banks under their control, 
and the comfortable level of profitability of their rubber plantations made 
the chances of their willingness to invest in high risk, large-scale modern 
industry marginal. In other words, even in the absence of the antagonism 
shown by the Travancore Government, the colonial economic environ- 
ment would have precluded any major industrial venture in the pre-Second 
World War situation. This is probably true, but if the point is to be taken 
up at all, it needs to be more closely argued than Mahadevan has done 
here. In the event, his detailed and valuable description of the industrial 
ventures floated in Travancore leave the impression that the triad of risk, 
animal spirits and the market exhaust the analytic domain of economic 
historians. 
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Ravi Raman, shooting from the hip, argues that the class of European 
planters, supported by political and legal structures and aided by official 
agencies, made the plantation workers a subjugated and dominated class. 
Further, they bashed up their subordinate Indian planter allies and siphoned 
off the major share of profits which were then repatriated. 

The concluding paper, by V.R. Muraleedharan on the Development of 
Preventive Health Care in Madras, uses malaria as a case study. He relates 
the slow growth of preventive measures to the logic of local government 
expenditure patterns, reinforced by the scepticism of the professional 
medical community to the utility of preventive measures. At an even more 
fundamental level, there was the startling view amongst some of the 
professionals that-epidemic diseases were ‘a natural accompaniment of the 
early stages of advancing civilization.’ Although quinine was distributed as 
a curative measure, the Government’s high pricing policy ensured that 
demand remained much below the most conservative estimate of re- 
quirements. 

This 1s predominantly a book with papers which are individually im- 
portant, rather in the manner of an analytically inclined gazetteer. Most 
books based on papers presented at seminars are, but here we have a 
battery of six editors. It is a pity that they have not felt it worthwhile to 
range further and to incorporate work undertaken on Mysore, in particular, 
which would both have increased its geographic spread, and given it a 
better claim to its title. 


Nasir Tyabji 
Madras Institute of Development Studies 


PETER BOOMGARD, ed.,The Colonial Past: Dutch Sources on Indonesian 
History, The Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam, Bulletin No. 323, 
1991, 63 pp., price not stated; G.J. КмААР, Changing Economy іп 
Indonesia: A Selection of Statistical Source Material from the Early 
Nineteenth Century up to 1940, Volume 9: Transport 1819-1940, KIT 
Press, The Royal Tropical Institute, 1989, Amsterdam, 122 pp., Df1. 
26.00; P. BOOMGARD and J.L. vAN ZANDEN, Changing Economy in 
Indonesia: A Selection of Statistical Source Material from the Early 
Nineteenth Century up to 1940, Volume 10: Food Crops and Arable 
Lands, Java 1815-1942, KIT Press, The Royal Tropical Institute, 
Amsterdam, 1990, 144 pp., РЕ. 48.00. 


The three publications under review form part of the effort by the Royal 
Tropical Institute to assist scholars working on the colonial period іп 
Indonesia. The first of these is a very compact but extremely informative 
set of essays on the available Dutch sources. The successive chapters do 
not merely list the sources, but also discuss their contents, often printing 
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short extracts that give a scholar a sense of the nature of the material, while 
the Introduction by Legene and Boomgard presents a judicious view of the 
value and limitations of the sources overall. Successive essays discuss 
journalistic materials, periodical publications, and the annual administrative 
reports (the Colonial Reports); agriculture, foreign trade and public health 
are also separately considered. The miscellaneous holdings of the Royal 
Tropical Institute Library come to life in a vivid little essay (‘The Weather 
in Sumatra and the Death of Chinaman number 26’) by A. van Opzeeland- 
Winkel, while the Changing Economy in Indonesia statistical volume series 
is reviewed by its General Editor, Peter Boomgard. The latter correctly 
remarks that scholars ‘interested in the economic history of Indonesia are 
lucky. They have a wealth of statistical data at their disposal, most of it 
published, or about to be published....” Eleven volumes of the projected 
fifteen volume series have already appeared, and the rest are scheduled to 
appear this year. These volumes, (judging by the two under review) are 
more than mere statistical compilations—the introductions and annota- 
tions offer not only a very careful assessment of the nature, coverage and 
reliability of the series, but also provide a compact critical survey of the 
work of scholars who have previously used the data. Thus Section 1.6 of 
the Food Crops volume, for example, catches Clifford Geertz in a statis- 
tical error that seriously affects his picture of land availability in the 
nineteenth century. 

It is regrettable that, except for a good volume on banking and monetary 
Statistics brought out by the Reserve Bank some decades ago, and a still 
incomplete population estimates project begun by the Registrar-General in 
the 1960s, there have been no similar institutional efforts directed at the 
historical statistics of India, where most of our long series are still derived 
from the toilsome labour of individual scholars such as George Blyn, 
S. Sivasubramoniam and K.N. Chaudhuri, among others. 


Sumit Guha 
Nehru Memorial Museum & Library 
New Delhi 


Giorgio Borsa, ed., Trade and Politics in the Indian Ocean: Historical and 


Contemporary Perspectives, Delhi, Manohar, 1990, x + 221 pp., 
Rs. 220. 


Reviewers of collections like this one, which originated as papers read at 
the tenth European Conference on Modern Asian Studies in Venice in 
1988, have a boring habit of asking, ‘Does it hang together, or is it just a 
unintegrated collection of discrete essays with no thematic unity?’ 
Regrettably, the answer yet again is ‘Yes.’ There are some good pieces 
here but there is no sign of common themes or problems. Two of the 
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articles, by Potter and Knerr, despite their other merits, have nothing at all 
to do with the Indian Ocean. Surely it would be better if people who want 
to put together edited collections relied not on who can attend a particular 
conference, but rather on soliciting articles from likely contributors 
anywhere in the world, as was done, if I may be excused such an immodest 
note, by Ashin Das Gupta and myself when we edited India and the Indian 
Ocean, 1500-1800 (OUP, 1987). 

The book opens with an introduction by the editor which surveys the 
state of Indian Ocean studies today, but makes no attempt to link together 
the other articles in the book. This is a useful overview, perhaps particu- 
larly interesting in his attempt to apply Braudel’s ideas of a world economy 
to the Indian Ocean. I was pleased that he found Surat to be the dominant 
town in this world economy. Joan Wardrop provides a neat account of 
Italian contacts with the Indian Ocean before the Portuguese voyages. 
What may be lacking here is any sense of change over time. For example, 
the fifteenth century has sometimes been presented as a time when there 
was much less European contact with the area as compared with both past 
and future times. Kenneth McPherson applies Curtin’s notion of trade 
diasporas to the Chulias and Klings of Coromandel. His account of how 
they facilitated European expansion (for their own ends of course) is 
interesting and well done, but I wish he had used Curtin’s problematic 
concept a little more rigorously. For example, Curtin seems to say members 
of trade diasporas have no home base, but in fact many of these groups did, 
maybe including the two discussed in this article. 

We then have a substantial piece by Michelguglielmo Torri. What sur- 
prised me here is that exactly the same article, with the same title, has 
recently been published in Modern Asian Studies (vol. 25, no. 2, May 
1991); in neither recension does Torri acknowledge the other publication. 
This is another salvo in his long-running battle with Lakshmi Subramanian 
about the nature of merchant groups in Surat in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, a controversy which has enthralled readers of Modern 
Asian Studies for some years now. Here he is concerned to show that, 
Dr. Subramanian to the contrary, shroffs did not make up an organised 
group in Surat. Their lack of political muscle was a result of their lack of 
economic solidity, and the absence of any class or business organisation. 
Most important, however, was the fact that this was a colonial situation, so 
that obviously the shroffs lacked political impact for they had no access to 
or influence with the colonial government structure. This first section 
closes with Abeydeera’s narrative account of the French in Sri Lanka in 
1672, a farcical and lugubrious episode indeed. 

The second section of papers, on the contemporary Indian Ocean, are 
again fairly diverse. But there is one element of commonality (if we 
exclude Knerr’s, for it has nothing to do with the Indian Ocean) and this is 
that their strategic analyses have all been overtaken by the Gulf War, and 
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especially by the end of the Cold War and the collapse of the USSR. Thus 
they are now all really also historical studies which are useful in telling us 
how analysts used to think during a past era of history when the world was 
dominated by super-power rivalry. What we can expect now are studies of 
what recent developments have meant, and how South Asia will survive in 
the period of the New World Order. 

Section II opens with Potter’s elegant discussion of the degree of foreign 
policy independence attained by India and Pakistan in the light of the military 
and ideological power of the USA and USSR. After an agreeable survey of 
the literature he concludes that the two South Asian states had a quite 
considerable amount of freedom of action. There follow two analyses of 
the attempt to make the Indian Ocean a Zone of Peace. Wizimirska gives a 
useful survey of the concept and attempts to promote it in a balanced and 
neutral way, while Kovar presents an official USSR position, now of 
course completely overtaken by events. Nevertheless, it was fun to read 
such an ‘orthodox’ and ‘party-line’ article, as presumably such pieces will 
no longer be written, and this will be one of the last of the species. Then 
Rai provides a brief account of Indian attitudes to the Indian Ocean since 
independence, a neat and hard-headed summary of the matter. 

Knerr’s article is the most substantial in the book, and is theoretically 
and statistically informed. She is concerned with the effects of the export of 
the labour force of South Asian countries, and notes that ‘in many de- 
veloping countries ... an export boom in a primary sector of the economy 
(in this case, the export of labour) often leads to considerable weakening of 
the manufacturing sectors, a phenomenon commonly referred to as the 
“Dutch Disease”’ (p. 169). Her conclusion is that this malady is certainly 
present in South Asia, and indeed ‘the south Asian countries will experience 
considerable difficulties in recovering from symptoms which go much 
beyond the “Dutch Disease”, and which might pose a serious threat to their 
economic development’ (p. 210). Knerr notes that the demand for South 
Asian labour in the Middle East was declining already, that is in 1988, and 
of course the Gulf War has very greatly exacerbated this. Thus if her claims 
are valid the effects of the drying up of immigration will be even more 
severe than her gloomy predictions. There are, however, two statistical 
puzzles in her article. There seems to be a misprint on p. 183. We are told 
that a quarter of a billion Indians worked in the Middle East, and that this 
was 0.5 per cent of the country’s labour force. ‘Billion’ is obviously not 
right, but if we read ‘million’ then how to reconcile this with the claim of 
0.5 per cent of the total force, for this would give India a total labour force 
of only 50 million. Then on p. 183 she says Indians send home one-third to 
one-half of their income, but later (p. 197) she says that Pakistanis send 
home three-quarters of their savings. Can this be right? Surely she means 
income in the case of Pakistan too? 

So yet again we have a curate’s egg of a collection. All of the pieces have 
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their value and interest, and those by Torri and Knerr especially are very 
substantial and important pieces, even if Torri’s is now more readily 
accessible elsewhere. It would be a pity if Knerr’s failed to find а reader- 
ship just because it is in this very miscellaneous collection. I think it is very 
revealing that this book has no index, and that the editor in his intro- 
duction, very interesting in other ways, makes no attempt to coordinate 
and integrate what follows. 


M.N. Pearson 
University of New South Wales 


H.V. Bowen, Revenue and Reform: The Indian Problem in British Politics 
1757-1773, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1991, xi + 
204 pp., £ 27.50. 


This compact monograph is a detailed study of the political manoeuvres 
and controversies in London’s Parliamentary and political circles that 
followed from the East India Company’s sudden and spectacular territorial 
gains in India after Plassey. The British government was in serious financial 
difficulties in the aftermath of the Seven Years War, and hoped that part 
of the military expenditures incurred in the East (estimated by one M.P. at 
£ 4.5 millions) could now be recovered from the Company. Contentious 
issues of sovereignty over the new territories were laid aside for the 
moment, and in 1767 the Company was made to pay £ 400,000 a year from 
its new acquisitions to the Treasury, which, as the author points out, just 
about compensated for the loss of revenue earlier in the year, when the 
House of Commons, slipping out of ministerial control had forced a re- 
duction in the domestic land tax. This was, of course, the time when Clive 
and other ‘nabobs’ were holding out rosy prospects of the advantages to 
the Company accruing from their activities. 

The actual results of these activities became visible by 1770-71, as 
military expenditures rose to twice the level of 1765-66, and civil expendi- 
tures trebled: the two together amounting to £ 3,200,000 by the former 
year. The pockets into which these sums went were clearly indicated by the 
flood of sterling bills drawn on the Court of Directors in London, that, 
disregarding all limits on their issue began to flow in from the Presidencies. 
Along with these there arrived large consignments of tea which swiftly 
glutted the market, and led the Company and its friends in the government 
to embark on the voyage that ended in Boston harbour a few years later. 

This state of affairs could not be concealed for too long: the Bank of 
England refused further loans, and the Directors, unable to pay customs 
duties had to turn to the State. The resultant debates are fully described by 
the author, who notes how the Opposition Rockingham faction sought to 
use the issue against the durable Lord North ministry, and quotes Burke, 
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who repining over their failure, wrote in January 1773 that ‘in truth, the 
battle for power is over; nothing now remains but to preserve consistency 
and dignity.’ Bowen also notes the official view at this time (shared among 
others by George III): ‘the East India business was still seen as repre- 
senting a domestic political and financial problem rather than a problem of 
empire...” The course of the discussion, both within and outside Parliament is 
ably delineated by Bowen, and the book ends with the passing of the well- 
known Regulating Act. 

The conclusion brings out an interesting set of parallels between Asian 
and American issues as viewed by ministers in London. In both areas, the 
possession of new territory was ‘now seen as dangerous and expensive. It 
was for this reason that many politicians increasingly sought a direct 
financial return from the nations’ overseas territories. Of course, trade 
profit was still important in its own right, but this alone could not pay for 
the deployment of the Crown armed forces, naval squadrons and ad- 
ministrators that were necessary for the protection of British interests .... 
these financial issues formed the cornerstone of political involvement and 
interest in imperial affairs, as ministers from George Grenville to Lord 
North sought to balance the imperial books....’ 

This interesting study constitutes a useful supplement to the larger works 
of Lucy Sutherland and B.B. Misra, among others. 


Sumit Guha 
Nehru Memorial Museum & Library 
New Delhi 


JEAN DREZE and AMARTYA SEN, Hunger and Public Action, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1989, 373 pp., Rs. 275. 


Although the productive power of the world economy has increased suf- 
ficiently to guarantee food for all, the problem of starvation and nutritional 
deprivation exists. The book under review brings out the social, political 
and economic ramifications of the problem of world hunger and makes an 
efficient appraisal of the possible roles that can be played by government 
protection, market mechanisms and public activism. Although the current 
problems of hunger and famines may be connected with the decline of food 
production, remedial measures, as the volume rightly points out, do not lie 
merely in reversing this trend and it is quite erroneous to treat climatic 
change as independent of society. Economic, social and political factors 
determine the impact of drought on the capabilities of the individuals to 
produce or to consume. In fact, poverty should be viewed in terms of the 
failure of certain basic funtionings including ‘nutritional performance’. 
The primary concern of the book is with the role of public action in the 
provision of social security—two important aspects of which are ‘protection’ 
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(in the context of famine prevention) and ‘promotion’ (enhancing normal 
living conditions and eliminating persistent deprivation). Instances of 
successful public action including social actions taken by the public are 
drawn from various parts of the world. But the role of press in the context 
of providing an early warning and early action has been overemphasised, 
for the press has its own ‘bias’ which may not allow it to perform the job of 
а watch-dog. 

An important dimension of the volume is the analysis of ‘entitlement 
protection’ through employment, provision of which can prevent famines 
in the future. This needs to be supplemented by unconditional supporting 
measures for those households with no able-bodied employable adult. The 
authors note that the Famine Commission of 1880 during the British rule in 
India also realised the relevance of these measures and point out that 
public works are still important today. In the context of employment 
generation and promotion of food entitlements, the need for diversification of 
activities in rural areas and the importance of industrialisation are high- 
lighted keeping in view the historical experience of the present-day 
developed countries. Government strategies have been broadly classified 
into two groups: ‘growth mediated security’ and ‘support-led security’. The 
latter includes employment provision, income redistribution and education. 
The evidence in favour of ‘support-led security’ is said to be substantial, 
particularly when the economy is very poor. This is because the percolation 
effect of growth is nominal in these countries. However, the authors note 
that there exists a whole lot of interconnections—not just trade-offs but 
many positive links—between growth and redistributive measures. Besides, 
these strategies have a common feature to the extent they direct public 
action for involving diverse sections of the population in the process of 
social and economic transformation. 

However, one feels consistently the absence of a quantitative assessment 
of some of the important issues raised by the authors. For instance, in the 
context of famines and social response, they talk about four major elements 
of informal security systems such as, (a) diversification and exchange, 
(Б) dietary adjustments, (с) migration and employment and, (d) intra- 
household redistribution (p. 76). But the relative importance of each of 
these responses which would indeed vary from one situation to another 
depending upon the changes in demographic pressures, economic forces 
and social parameters, needs to be determined through an empirical 
exercise. Similarly, while demonstrating the inter-connections between 
growth and public support programmes, the interpretation of the re- 
gression of under-5-mortality on GNP per capita is quite impressive 
(p. 199), but the analysis needs to have an extensive reference to the 
structural shift in nation’s workforce towards high productivity secondary 
and service sector activities. | 

The volume successfully integrates ideas from various disciplines in a 
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simple but elegant style. The exhaustive bibliography will be very useful to 
the researchers in this field. 


Arup Mitra 
Delhi School of Economics 


Hirosui Fuxazawa, The Medieval Deccan: Peasants, Social Systems and 
States—Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries, with Preface by N. Karashima 
and Introduction by H. Kotani, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 
1991, xiv + 252 pp., Rs. 250. 


The late Hiroshi Fukazawa was one of the leading Japanese historians of 
India. He commenced his research with a doctoral dissertation on the 
cotton textile industry, and contributed a paper on it to the volume on 
Indian economic history edited by V.B. Singh. He then had the boldness 
to enter a completely different area, and after learning both Marathi and 
Persian in a short time, embarked on a study of the medieval Deccan, the 
results of which have unfortunately not receivéd the attention they 
deserved—in part because several papers appeared in Japanese, or in 
relatively inaccessible Japanese journals. 

All the essays in this volume focus on the western Deccan, roughly the 
area from the Tapti to the Tungabhadra, and from the Arabian Sea to the 
borders of the old Hyderabad state. This was the heartland of the Maratha 
regime, the special object of Fukazawa’s study. Always thorough, he 
commenced with a study of the social structure and local administration 
under the Adilshahi rulers, and was able to enter into the world of local life 
and politics by the analysis of a mass of administrative orders and injunctions, 
judicial awards and family papers, all painstakingly assembled and thoroughly 
sifted. This essay shows the extent to which the Sultans depended on the 
collaboration of locally powerful hereditary officials and gentry, and how 
this collaboration was secured in part, by defining and guaranteeing their 
status, rights, dues and perquisites. Some of these older Maratha gentry 
families were to be the bitterest opponents of Shahji and Shivaji in the 
seventeenth century. A chapter on the Mughals shows them attempting to 
follow a similar strategy, but failing to cope with the ubiquitous yet locally 
entrenched power of the Marathas. 

Both the Adilshahis and the Mughals sought to prevent military com- 
manders from developing local ties by periodically transferring their jagirs, 
but the local gentry (zamindars) possessed hereditary lands and offices. 
The Maratha regime could not maintain the separation between them, and 
a fine chapter traces the conversion of the Patwardhan family from military 
assignees(saranjamdars) to hereditary chiefs, and ultimately to ‘Princes’ 
under the British. 

The remaining essays consider various aspects of state and society in the 
eighteenth century. These included slavery and forced labour, and the 
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widespread presence of domestic slaves is documented. Slaves were not 
only captives taken in war, or children of slave parents—slavery was also a 
judicial punishment, especially for women guilty of sexual misconduct. 
Much of the free population, both artisan and peasant was liable to 
periodic forced labour for their superiors or the state. Some customary 
limits existed, however, to the demands that could be made on them. 

The picture of caste as a self-regulating system, wholly distinct from the 
state is challenged in a fine essay on the system under the Peshwas, in 
which these rulers are shown enforcing and prescribing both intra-caste 
and inter-caste rules of various sorts and even presiding over the process of 
caste fission. Caste also played a major role in the rural division of labour, 
and one chapter analyses the position of the village servants (balutedars) 
who ranged from the Brahman astrologer (joshi), the Muslim priest-cum- 
butcher to the untouchable watchmen and scavengers, and included such 
vital craftsmen as the carpenter and the smith. Fukazawa is able to show 
that these functionaries were servants of the village as a whole, and not 
attached to particular families by ‘jajmani’ ties, a notion developed by 
Wiser, and elevated to a grand theoretical Jevel by Dumont. The village 
servant system was also subject to control and regulation by the state, and 
it is possible that it was transformed into a set of patron—client links when 
the British government withdrew from this supervisory role. We may 
perhaps find the beginnings of this process in the remark made by a British 
enquirer, that he could rarely get an exact statement of actual payments, ‘it 
depended very much upon the crops, and also upon the extent of services 
performed for each individual cultivator’ (Sykes’ Report on the Statistics of 
the Dukhun). The sociologists arrived on the scene when the process was 
fairly advanced, and, being imbued with the notion of the unchanging 
Indian village, projected what they saw back into ‘Traditional India’. 

Deccan society was fundamentally agrarian, and so rights in land, and 
control over it and its product resulting from them, were of vital concern to 
lords and peasants alike. Fukazawa uses a large body of contemporary 
documents—sale deeds, lease agreements, judicial decisions and royal 
orders—to delineate the complex hierarchy of rightful claims on the land, 
and also to demonstrate the separate vendibility of each of these. More 
particularly, he establishes the widespread presence of saleable peasant 
(thalkari or mirasdar) rights in land. р 

Fukazawa himself once defined his approach as ‘socio-economic rather - 
than purely economic’ but the reader will observe that his work was far 
wider and richer than this modest description would claim. His Japanese 
colleagues have done Indian scholarship a valuable service by bringing out 
this collection of his essays. 


Sumit Guha 
Nehru Memorial Museum & Library 


New Delhi 
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ANIRUDHA Gupta, ed.,Minorities on India’s West Coast. History and 
Society, Kalinga Publications, Delhi, 1991, 231 pp., Rs. 295. 


The book under review is a collection of essays which in the editor’s own 
words attempts to present ‘historical profiles of some minorities on the 
coast’ Pre-British political authority, in particular the Delhi Sultanate and 
the Mughal empire, were relentless in their pursuit of ‘horizontal’ ex- 
pansion, which meant that the coastal political system remained only 
partially integrated to the larger political set up. While this gave coastal 
states a greater degree of political initiative and manoeuvrability, it also 
increased their vulnerability to maritime assaults from outside, notably 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, and the North Europeans in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The earlier non-European encounters 
had an altogether different dimension but were equally significant in 
shaping coastal experience: in Malabar, the Mappillas owed their origins to 
Arab settlements and their policy of concessions, while in the Konkan, the 
Arab and African connection promoted the Habshi community. Coastal 
society along the entire stretch was characterised by an openness that made 
even religious conversions a relatively smooth process. The editor argues 
ағ the collective consciousness of the coast ran оп a wave length very 
different from that of the plains, an aspect eminently deserving of a deeper 
and analytical study. However the individual contributions, barring that of 
Ruchira Bannerjee, do not in any sense bring out the uniqueness of the 
coastal experience. 

Three essays deal specifically with minority groups associated with the 
coast—Parsis with their base in Bombay, the Christian missionaries of 
South Kanara, and finally the dispersed ‘African’ seitlements along the 
Kathiawad iittoral. Zenobia E. Shroff catalogues a detailed list of Parsi 
activities in the field of education but does not try to investigate the 
implications of the new education on the community as a whole. On the 
other hand, Louella Lobo Prabhu’s contribution on missionary activities in 
South Kanara is an exercise in literary flourish and poetry (mostly her own) 
which I am not in 4 position to comment upon. 

Jayanti Patel’s attempted study of African settlements in Gujarat has 
very little to offer in terms of either original information or interpretation; 
the focus is primarily on the Sidi settlement of Jambur, and the author 
draws almost entirely on census evidence. Arirudha Gupta’s study on 
Daman, using oral evidence, shows greater awareness of the settlement’s 
historical antecedents. In commercial terms, Daman was an insignificant 
settlement ard was perceived as such by the Portuguese who established а 
base there as part of their overall Estado. Forest wealth was an important 
component in Daman’s economy even as late as the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, and the Scindia shipping lines drew timber from Nagar 
Haveli. For a brief while, it gained prominence as a clandestine trading 
outlet for Malwa opium. The more interesting part of the essay compares 
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Daman’s Portuguese population with that of Goa. Daman Christians were 
largely immigrants without the social stratification based on caste as in 
Goa. Connections were maintained with Goa by matrimonial arrange- 
ments which enabled the population to enhance its own social status on the 
one hand and develop a common identity which was demi-Portuguese on 
the other. 

The remaining two essays deal with mercantile systems operating along 
the coast—the Malabar and the Gujarat stretch—in historical times. 
Lotika Vardarajan’s study is a very general one dealing with traditions of 
mercantile activity in medieval Gujarat which was even traditionally an 
important nucleus of trading and shipping expertise. She correctly iden- 
tifies the Vanias, as a prominent mercantile group in the seventeenth 
century, and in the same breath refers to Lohanas and Bhatias as Khatri 
groups engaged in traffic. Lohanas and Bhatias were not Khatris by caste 
and belonged to Sind and Coutch, while the Khatris hailed from the 
Punjab. Also both these communities achieved prominence only in the mid 
and late nineteenth centuries, as they made their forays into the Western 
Indian Ocean and East Africa and built up a trading system quite in- 
dependent of the overarching colonial trading structure. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, they were probably engaged in coastal traffic. 
Vardarajan raises a number of interesting questions relating to cartography 
and navigation techniques but leaves them unanswered. For instance, the 
fact that Gujarati shipping was incapable of resisting the fire power of the 
Portuguese requires investigation. Again references are made frequently 
to the Srimal Purana which is, however, not listed in the footnotes. She 
also refers to the researches of B.S. Arunachalam and B.M. Thirunaranan, 
but what these pertain to is left unsaid. 

Ruchira Bannerjee who analyses the workings of the Mappilla network 
in eighteenth century Malabar makes out a case for the resilience of the 
Mappilla network which in her view survived the multiple pressures of the 
eighteenth century. The resilience of the network derived from the fact 
that the Mappillas controlled the vital internal transportation conduits 
forcing the English time and again to realise that supplies of pepper and 
other spices could be arranged only through their mediation. Functioning 
as intermediaries between the landholder who refused to engage in the 
polluting profession of commerce but who nonetheless expected a share in 
its spoils and the export merchant, they were able to quickly reassemble 
despite violent disruptions like the Mysorean invasion. The effects of the 
invasion, Bannerjee argues, were temporary, and what seemed like a 
dislocation was merely a reassembling of mercantile activity around the 
alternative centres of the southern trading complex by the Calicut mer- 
chants. Calicut’s decline was thus accompanied by the emergence of 
Cranganore, Aleppy, Cochin and Quilon as centres of revived mercantile 
activity. How important this cluster was is difficult to determine for by 
Bannerjee’s own admission the southern merchants were as a rule poorer 
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than their northern counterparts. That the Mappillas were able to maintain 
their own in their negotiations with the English Company and the private 
merchants is clear but their achievement on this score would appear to 
have been short lived. Pepper by the turn of the century was no longer a 
commodity in demand in the international markets and the trade in it was 
of declining importance to the Company establishment. Bannerjee herself 
prefers to link the collapse of the Mappilla network with the British 
‘opening of Malabar’ in the nineteenth century which dismantled the 
traditional distribution channels that the Mappillas had so long controlled. 
Considerable archival evidence has been presented to emphasise the 
‘persistence’ of the Mappilla network in the turbulent times of the eigh- 
teenth century. But whether this can be equated with a generally higher 
level of commercial activity remains a matter of doubt. The lingering 
impression that remains about the region’s trade is its essentially dispersed 
character and one which had to accommodate the pressures of state inter- 
vention and European commercial activity. 


Lakshmi Subramanian 
Calcutta University 


HAROLD JAMEs, HAKAN LINDGREN and ALICE TEICHOVA, eds., The Role of 
Banks in the Interwar Economy, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, and Editions de la Maison des Sciences de Homme, 
Paris, 1991, xii + 277 pp., price not mentioned; RONALD С. MICHIE, 
The City of London: Continuity and Change, 1850-1990, Macmillan, 
London, 1992, xii + 238 pp., price not mentioned. 


The edited volume is a contribution to the Economic History Congress 
held in Leuven-in 1990. Interest in its subject grew thanks to the wide- 
spread fear for the stability of Western banking institutions in the early and 
mid-1980s. But nearly all the papers in the volume deal with local, rather 
than the international, activities of banks—a fortuitous reminder perhaps 
that the American S&L crisis has been more real than the fear of developing 
countries’ defaults. 

Almost half the papers in the collection deal with ‘industrial banking’ in 
some form or the other. A popular view until recently was that industrial 
performance in the 1920s had something to do with the willingness of banks 
to lend long-term capital to industry, and the British case was often cited as 
proof. The papers here do not disprove the proposition so much as point 
out that closer links with industry were also a major source of instability for 
the banking system. Yet the Dutch and Northern European experiences 
would also appear to suggest that closer regulation held the key. 

AS опе can expect from a collection of this nature, it is not very clear, 
despite Harold James’s perceptive introduction, what holds the other 
pieces together. The introduction, among other things, draws welcome 
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attention to the potential destabilising role of central banks, and not only 
when they attempted to force pro-cyclical policies at home in order to 
fulfil their international obligations. The 1920s are commonly regarded as 
the decade of the bankers, and in what may appear to some as an extension 
of the introduction, Gerald Feldman comments upon the inevitable political 
controversies their role evoked. Nine of the fourteen essays in the volume 
deal with Europe, and although Canada, Greece, and Japan, are included, 
one misses a discussion of US banks whose behaviour during much of the 
period had important consequences both at home and abroad. 

The declared aim of the City of London is to educate those who ‘condemn 
the entire City and demand radical reform’. It will also be of interest to 
those who hold the City responsible for Britain’s economic decline since 
the 1870s. The author argues that the City’s main activities underwent 
major changes in the last hundred years. First it was a commercial city 
which was host to several major markets. The ‘Commercial City begat the 
Credit City’ which specialised in the financing of trade, and the latter in 
turn ‘begat the Capital City’ specialising in long-term lending. ‘In the end 
there was the Client City’ which has mainly been a supplier of services to 
the rest of the world. 

The distinction between the different activities in which the City was 
involved is a useful one. Although the City was host to all these activities 
much of the time, its dominant activity changed over the vears in the above 
sequence, and factors like wars, competition, the changing structure of 
world trade, changing institutional arrangements, etc., could be held to 
account for it. Even within Britain the square mile did not hold a monopoly 
over any of the services it provided, and location within it was a business 
decision which, given higher rents and real estate values there than else- 
where, had to be justified in financial terms. Hence the relatively high 
turnover of firms in the City, whose most permanent fixtures, apart from 
the Bank of England and the Stock Exchange, would appear, on present 
reckoning, to have been firms of movers and packers. 

The author adopts roughly the same technique as the defense attorneys 
in the Rodney King case, of focusing so closely on the individual frame that 
the overall issue is Jost. The main anti-City case rests on the role of the 
‘Capital City’ in channelling British savings overseas rather than towards 
home borrowers. It is still unproven that British overseas lending imposed 
costs on the domestic economy over before, say, the First World War. But 
Michie’s is unlikely to prove г decisive intervention in the ongoing debate, 
since the arguments he advances in defense of the ‘Capital Сиу`— а it 
mobilised and transferred a small proportion of British savings, and that it 
could not have lent to those who did not demand loans—are hardly new. 


G. Balachandran 
Delhi School of Economics 
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P.J. Ric, Elixir of Empire, London Regency Press, 1989. 


The English ‘public’ school has attracted more historical and sociological 
attention than perhaps any other educational institution bas in the world. 
One reason is the association between imperialism and the ‘public’ school. 
How precisely these schools socialised the would-be administrators of the 
empire has been a subject of understandable curiosity. Also, the general 
interest in Victorian life has led quite a few scholars to look closely into the 
peculiar moral order which governed the Victorian ‘public’ school in 
England, and which continues to guide ‘public’ schools in the former 
colonies. A‘ third source of interest is, of course, the Raj nostalgia. 

Despite the presence of a considerable body of literature that these lines 
of inquiry have generated, P.J. Rich felt that the connection between the 
English ‘public’ school and the English empire had not been adequately 
studied and accepted. This difficult-to-grasp feeling led him to write the 
slim volume under review. He concentrates on school rituals as his main 
resource. Interestingly, he shows no awareness of the substantial body of 
research on school rituals that has accumulated since the publication of 
Bernstein’s work in the seventies. The main point Rich wishes to make is 
that the elaborate symbolic rituals in which ‘public’ school life in late 
nineteenth century was steeped prepared the student for staging or partici- 
pating in equally elaborate symbolic dramas in the colonies. 

That ritual and ceremony were important functional tools of the empire 
is now widely appreciated, but Rich wants us to accept that ‘public’ school 
rituals, involving fetishistic devotion to uniforms, particularly ties, and 
heraldry, were aspects of specifically imperialistic socialisation. He also 
wants us to notice a connection between the secretive, ritual-rich free- 
masonry and the ‘public’ school. The data he offers in Chapter IV are at 
best indicative of potential in this line of inquiry. It could be fascinating to 
know what psychological implications the involvement of ‘public’ schoo] 

_ boys in freemasonic activities had. Rich tells us that ‘the worldwide ex- 
pansion of freemasonry was the ultimate old boy cabal’ with more than 170 
masonic lodges formed at ‘public’ schools. Lest someone may be tempted 
to read a conspiracy in this linkage, Rich asserts that ‘the imperial interest 
in masonry was not just ritualistic’; it has practical reasons too, such as 
providing a system of communication and hospitality to old boys serving in 
far off colonies. 

Similar quotidian kinds of explanations of ‘public’ school activities, 
including ceremonies, would have enhanced the readability and credibihty 
of this book. Rich prefers to exoticise, and his publishers have fully carried 
out the inherent spirit of the text with the help of old paintings (including 
one showing a white magistrate on his horse surrounded by dark-skinned 
supplicants) and photographs. Like some other literature on ‘public’ 
schools (such as Sumer Singh’s volume on the Doon School), this book 
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comes off as commemoration rather than scholarship. It paints in feverish 
excitement the stuffy, self-righteous atmosphere of an institution whose 
history cannot be delinked from racist subjugation. Rich even has a ‘re- 
commendations’ kind of chapter at the end which suggests that ‘public’ 
schools need not feel out of place in the post-colonial world: they can take 
on multinational and multiethnic education. It is ironical, or perhaps just 
tragically naive, that the theoretical perspective used, or at least mentioned, 
in the book is that of Gramsci. 


Krishna Kumar 
Delhi University 


DiLBAGH SINGH, The State, Landlords and Peasants: Rajasthan in the 18th 
Century, Delhi, Manohar, 1990, xii + 226 pp., Rs. 150. 


With the appearance of this book, the 1975 Jawaharlal Nehru University 
Ph.D. thesis of Dilbagh Singh makes the transition from a sort of samizdat 
underground literature (referred to only by the cognoscenti), to being a 
full-fledged part of the debate on the economy of eighteenth-century India. 
The book is based on archival research in the Rajasthan State Archives, 
Bikaner, and deals with the Kachchwaha state of Jaipur in eastern Rajasthan 
in the years from about 1750 to 1790. It thus follows chronologically on the 
monograph by S.P. Gupta for the same region from the mid-seventeenth 
to the mid-eighteenth century. Politically consolidated in the first half of 
the eighteenth century by Sawai Jai Singh (d. 1743), Jaipur in the second 
half of the same century was repeatedly subjected to tribute payments by 
Maratha chiefs. This sets the political backdrop to the economy in the 
period, and the author follows Jadunath Sarkar when he states that ‘the 
political history of the Jaipur state from 1750 to 1800 is thus a grim story of 
growing anarchy, progressive decline of central authority and its loosening 
control over the state apparatus’ (p. 12). 

The argument set out in the book is that while the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries (through to 1750) witnessed considerable agri- 
cultural and commercial expansion, the next half-century reversed this 
trend. A sample study of selected parganas in the area reveals, says the 
author, that ‘net area under cultivation shrank оп the whole by 50 per cent’ 
between 1750 and 1790. The blame for this is partly laid at the door of the 
Marathas, and partly attributed to natural calamities (we note that there 
were famines in 1755, 1757-58, 1760-63, 1765 and 1770). Accompanying 
this shrinkage in agricultural production, according to the author. was a 
growing economic stratification, and towards the close of the period the 
increased control by merchant (sehukar and mahajan) capital of landed 
resources. We are therefore presented with a fairly conventional Marxist 
framework of analysis, with the standard results that go along with it; the 
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only departure is that these processes are located here (a la Chicherov) 
already in the pre-colonial period rather than after the onset of colonialism. 

The sources of which the author disposes are immensely rich, as he 
himself indicates (рр. 5-7). They permit a quite detailed quantitative 
assessment of, in particular, the cropping pattern in both the kharif and 
rabi seasons, presented in tabular form in Chapter 4 (‘Agricultural Produc- 
tion’). In many ways, this chapter is the most important one in the book. 
Earlier chapters (‘The Village and Agricultural Producers’, ‘The Bhomias’) 
are highly schematic and somewhat lacking in richness, and later ones 
(‘Land Revenue’, ‘The Ijara System’, ‘The Jagirdars’, ‘The Revenue 
System’) are close in conception to the conventional fiscal system studies 
for the period. Besides the agricultural production chapter, it is only in 
Chapter 10, ‘The Village Panchayat’, where the settlement of disputes is 
discussed, that we have a sense of a departure from the conventional. 

Here then is the key problem with this book. The author has a gold mine 
of material on his hands, but the framework remains problematic. Having 
chosen the route of being a quantitative economic historian, he seems ill- 
prepared for the exercise. For instance, the attempts to use simple regression 
analysis (linear regressions of crop output against time) are not only ill- 
conceived theoretically but unable to tell us anything we did not know from 
the descriptive statistics. This problem is even more serious in the chapter 
on prices (Chapter 5). Indeed, the whole price question is analysed in a 
confused manner in the book. The author asserts (p. 200} that ‘the price of 
food grains in all the parganas under study declined by 30 10.50 per cent’ 
over the period, and links this up to general agrarian decline. But his 
Table 5.1 (‘Pargana-wise Comparison of Prices’) does not suggest this 
conclusion, while Table 5.3 from which the decline in prices is asserted 
seems to be based on the simple expedient of subtracting the prices of the 
last year of the series from those of the first! The reader of Table 5.1 will 
find, on the contrary, a clear short-term behaviour in prices but no obvious 
long-term trend. The prices peak in the mid-1750s, remain high through till 
the mid-1760s, and return to early 1750s levels thereafter. This is obviously 
in keeping with the history of famines in the region (as mentioned above). 
But rather than draw this conclusion, the author (on pp. 92-93) argues that 
there was a secular fall in prices due to a contraction in demand, owing to 
population decline, and a fall in the grain trade. But surely population 
decline should also have led supply to contract—as witness the fall in area 
under cultivation! Besides, the absence of aggregate demographic data 
renders such a line of argument inherently difficult either to verify or to 
falsıfy. - 

It is also noteworthy that the main points of the book’s central 
argument—immiserisation and stratification, growing merchant control 
over land—are never tested quantitatively. This does not mean they are 
implausible, merely that one must reserve one’s judgement for the moment. 
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Further, if I interpret the rather obscure Table 4.6 correctly, even the 
decline in area under cultivation was far from uniform. A number of 
parganas show positive growth in either ‘cash’ or ‘food’ crops, in either the 
kharif or the rabi season. His Table 4.2 shows us a rather startling decline 
in Pargana Lalsot, but is this generalisable? 

In sum then, the book under review may open some new vistas to the 
reader, and confirm the existence of rich documentation for the late pre- 
colonial period on the agrarian economy on Rajasthan, of a type that is 
` rarely ericountered elsewhere in the country (save perhaps Maharashtra). 
This may not come wholly as a surprise to readers familiar with articles 
published in this journal by R.P. Rana, Madhavi Bajekal and others, 
besides S.P. Gupta’s book mentioned above. On the other hand, the 
reader may be left somewhat dissatisfied by the manner in which the data 
from these documents has been presented here, and remain agnostic about 
some of the hypotheses. Still very much the typical thesis, this book also 
fails to locate its arguments in the context of the secondary literature, 
which is cited but sparingly in notes and bibliography. Nevertheless, the 
book’s analysis of the agrarian economy (and not merely the revenue- 
economy) makes it a useful addition to the literature. 


Sanjay Subrahmanyam 
Delhi School of Economics 


ТАТО VANHANEN, Politics of Ethnic Nepotism: India as an Example, 
Sterling Publishers, New Delhi, 1991. 


This book postulates that ethnic nepotism is an instinct, a genetic trait 
developed through the evolutionary process of kin-selection. These insti- 
tutional roots make ethnic identity a stronger impulse than caste, class, 
linguistic, religious and other such ties. However, the latter groups have 
been genetically homogenised by generations of inbreeding—so that any 
test of the relative strength of ethnic and other factors would run into 
major problems of inter-correlation and multi-collinearity. 

None of this disturbs the author. He asserts blithely that his thesis is 
established by the Indian evidence—the pressures for linguistic reorganisa- 
tion of states and for tribal and religious autonomy, the regionalisation of 
the party-system and the incidence of linguistic, religious, caste and tribal 
violence. In fact, this evidence proves no such thing. It may merely attest 
to the intensity of caste, religious, linguistic and tribal loyalties. A definitive 
test of Vanhanen’s hypothesis must necessarily be based only on cases 
where ethnic ties cut across linguistic or religious affiliations. Such a case 
does in fact exist—that of Sikh terrorists murdering their Punjabi Hindu 
kinsmen—and it goes unambiguously against Vanhanen. But the author 
cavalierly dismisses it as the exception that proves his rule. 
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Ona more theoretical plane, Vanhanen’s argument is undermined by his 
misuse of evolutionary biology. Man’s most distinctive genetic trait is his 
capacity to learn—and this makes cultural conditioning the central deter- 
minant of his behaviour. Vanhanen’s theses that the genetic character of 
ethnicity makes it immune to socio-cultural influences and that hetero- 
geneous nations like India must accordingly abandon all efforts at inte- 
grating different ethnic groups into a composite society (except of course, 
through inter-marriage) are therefore fatally flawed. So also is his 
argument that the best that India can do is to establish institutions like 
proportional representation that encourage minorityism—regardless of the 
costs in terms of political instability. He is, of course, sublimely unaware of 
the economic costs of pandering to sectional interests. 

Altogether, an eminently forgettable book. 


; Ashok Guha 
School of International Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Book Notices 


K. Radhakrishna Murthy, The Economic Conditions of Medieval Andhra- 
desa a.p. 1000-1500, Sri Venkateswara Publications, Tirupati, 1987, 
182 pp., Rs. 40. 


This study embodies the results of a thorough scrutiny of available sources 
on the history of early medieval Andhra. The author has consulted copper 
plates, inscriptions, coins and literary sources. Successive chapters then 
present this information under different heads. Thus Chapter II describes 
agrahara and other types of village, as well as the land rights extant in 
them. It also presents evidence of the existence of a land market at the 
time. The next chapter considers land measures, plot sizes, crops grown 
and yields, as well as other aspects of the agrarian economy. Livestock, 
irrigation systems and fisheries are separately discussed. However, while 
the author has assembled an impressive mass of information on a variety of 
subjects, the book remains a compilation rather than an integrated text, 
since there is no guiding thread uniting the whole. 


Nandu Ram, The Mobile Scheduled Castes, Hindustan Publishing Corpo- 
ration, Delhi, 1988, 137 pp. Rs 105. 

Dr. Nandu Ram’s book The Mobile Scheduled Castes is based upon a study 
of 240 Scheduled Caste employees of the State and Central Government 
employees in the city of Kanpur. The author attempts to analyse the nature 
of social mobility in the sample, the changes that have taken place in terms 
of their interaction with different groups as well as in their status and the 
ways in which they orient themselves to their changes in status. Even if the 
book is not rich in theoretical insight. the author has taken considerable 
pains to assemble empirical evidence to chart the mse and growth of what 
he calls the new middle class amongst the Scheduled Castes. 


The commons, community and the courts 
of colonial Punjab 


Minoti Chakravarty Kaul 





The issue of common land in Punjab came into prominence not via some of 
the well-known books written on the Province—starting from Malcolm 
Darling’s classic on Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt to more recent 
works'—but in a far more dramatic manner. In 1978, peasant activists from 
Kanjhawla—a village from the Bisagama cluster in North Delhi—protested 
the privatisation and transfer of their common lands to the landless, and 
courted arrest. It is intriguing that Oscar Lewis’ field notes described a 100 
village panchayat (which included the Bisagama) meeting in 1915, to 
partition the common lands of Rampur (a pseudonym’ for the village Rani 
Khera), in the very same cluster, yet his book gave no indication of the 
significance of the incident. His non-recognition of the issue was even more 
surprising because this was the only village in the cluster which had parti- 
tioned its common lands. Needless to say the other books on what was the 
colonial Punjab, even a recent one on the canal colonies do not even 
peripherally touch the issue, although the latter does dwell on the en- 
dangered pastoral tradition of the area.‘ Among the exceptions is a short 
reference in Neeladri Bhattacharya’s article on tenancy in the Punjab.‘ 
The theme of this paper will be the institutions of self-governing:com- 
munities and the fate of village commons—the shamilat—in the Punjab, as 
they were the subject of legal battles between the ‘village communities’ 


' The following are some of the best known books оп the Punjab wnitten since the 1920s to 
the present day: Malcolm Lyall Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, 1% 
Edition 1925, Delhi, Manohar, 1977, Oscar Lewis, Village Life in Northern Indta, New York, 
Vintage Books, Random House, 1954; Р.Н.М van den Dungen, The Punjab Tradition, 
Influence and Authority in Nineteenth Century Indta, London, George Allen & Unwin, 1972; 
Himadn Banneryi, Agrarian Society of the Punjab, 1849-1901, New Delhi, Manohar, 1982; 
Tom С Kessinger, Vilayatpur 1848-1968. Berkeley, University of California, 1974. 

2 The author wishes to thank Monica Dasgupta for kindly letting her see Oscar Lewis’ 
fieldnotes on Rampur alias Ran: Khera. 

‘Imran Ah, The Punjab under Imperialism 1885-1947, Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton 
University Press, 1988 

* Neeladn Bhattacharya, ‘The logic of tenancy cultivation: Central and south-east Punjab, 
1870-1935’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, 22,2, 1985, рр 121-71. 





The Indiar Economic and Social History Review, 29, 4 (1992) 
SAGE New Delhi/Newbury Park/London 
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which had organised and controlled them and those who wished to free 
ride them. These disputes were resolved by the colonial courts of which the 
Chief Court of Punjab featured as a critical actor. The ‘village community’, 
as the British ‘found’ them were associative groups of sedentary cultivators 
in the Delhi area rcoted to particular locations which they were perceived 
to have occupied for long periods of time prior to the nineteenth century.* 
These cohering groups offered the colonial government a convenient arrange- 
ment for revenue collection, borne jointly by the malikan-deh or the 
proprietary body, and thereby helped to insure the property rights of each 
individual member of the group. 

We hold the view that Metcalfe’s concept of the ‘village republic’ was 
true to the village-cluster formations near Delhi and in those tracts where 
there was settled agriculture in the Punjab. Elsewhere however, particularly 
in the south-west and in the inter-riverine upland tracts, ‘communities’ 
were in a state of flux in early nineteenth century Punjab coinciding with 
the entrance of the British in the region. The trace ‘settlements’ were 
located in clusters for insuring themselves against a harsh environment 
both political and economic. Communities could not be restricted to just 
the location of the village. Rather, the boundary of the community could 
be extended to the area within which people upheld similar preferences 
and values on the one hand and a cultural bias which enabled a certain 
consensus in matters regulating a particular way of life. Such boundaries 
could coincide with tribal, clan or even family settlements. 

We can therefore define a group of people who shared a common set of 
preferences or interest as a ‘community’; in the case of the arable com- 
munity it was the landed interest while the pastoralist shared the ‘cattle 
complex’ or what Netting calls an ‘expression of dominant cultural values’.* 
Together they comprised an ecological setting for the development of 
institutions. Institutions of communal control over land were characteristi- 
cally different for a cultivating than for a pastoral people. The difference 
was important, for as Barth puts it: ‘the environment of any one ethnic 
group is not only defined by natural conditions, but also by the presence of 
the other ethnic groups on which it depends. Each group exploits only a 
section of the total environment, and leaves large parts open for other 
groups to exploit.” Since every group could create externalities for the 
others no group could ignore the needs of the others, therefore a network 
of institutions for the interaction of the diverse groups was required. That 


3 T. Fortescue, Secretary to Government in Тепиопа! Department, 28/4/1820, Punjab 
Records of the Delh: Residency and Agency, 1911, р. 75. 

* Robert M. Netting. Cultural Ecology, second Edition, Prospect Heights, Illinois, Wave- 
land Press, Inc., 1986, p. 42 

7 Frederick Barth. Features of Person and Society т Swat, Collected Essays on Pathars. 
Vol. П, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1981 
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is precisely why communal control over land was critical in the Punjab, 
more so because rural Punjab had a strong pastoral content. 

The sedentary arable community ‘protected’ the cultivated land by ‘con- 
tinuous use’ in order to exclude outsiders from encroaching. At the same 
time they had to accommodate the cattle internal to the group and those 
who were mainly pastoral. The could do this only by communal arrange- 
ments of fallows. Such institutions required a ‘binding’ factor which is what 
the village commons were. The pastoralist’s major asset was cattle which 
were mobile and hence continuous use of the same land was not crucial but 
rather an informal sphere of user control over ‘long runs’ across dry tracts, 
riverine and upland forests was preferred. Hence a pastoralist’s require- 
ment was complementary to that of the sedentary agriculturist groups. The 
pastoralists’ seasonal use of the land could be accommodated by transhumant 
arrangements and a relationship of reciprocity with the use of fallows 
controlled by the sedentary agriculturist. 

We therefore argue that communal control over resources in the Punjab 
was a method of co-survival in an environment which was threatened by 
two genres of uncertainties—(a) from a dynamic and variable geophysical 
circumstance and (5) from unpredictable and possible hostile behaviour of 
other groups (including the rulers) who would share the same resources. 
The survival was dependent on surplus generation which was required to 
dispense the high and sometimes unpredictable revenue demands of pre- 
datory rulers on the one hand and the necessity to sustain the essential 
services required in a non-market economy on the other. Both revenue and 
service payments were made largely in grain.* Surplus generation in an 
uncertain environment required groups to build up stamina through group 
action. Communities had to provide a set of incentives by which individuals 
saw the rationale behind joint action. For example, an individual unable to 
pay revenue (land tax) was bailed out by the community’ in return for 
which the individual agreed to abide by the conditions laid down for the 
land in question. Group action which protected an individual’s life and 
property also became a convincing reason for an individual to submit to 
collective decisions and rule-making which included sanctioning and moni- 
toring ot individuals. 

Additionally, given low demographic pressure in the early nineteenth 
century, both the demand for land and the supply of labour force could 
only sustain techniques of land-use characterised by a system of adjustable 
lengths of fallows in land. Patterning of fallow lengths was necessitated by 


* See the Jamaband Records of Kanjhawla in Minoti Kaul, ‘Common Lands: The History 
of an Economic Asset in the Punjab, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and Delhi,” PhD thesis, 
Delhi School of Economics, University of Delhi, 1990. 

* T Fortescue Secretary to Government in Territorial Department, 28/4/1820, Punjab 
Records of the Delhi Residency and Agency, 1911. 
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both inadequate and uncertain level of precipitation and equally unpre- 
dictable irrigation from flood water and wells. The pattern of land-use was 
extensive. Rural technology followed the line of factor proportions. 
Communal institutions became necessary to cope with uncertainties as also 
to sustain the level of production. 

In this environment common property resources symbolised what was 
common at stake. Consensus could be ‘enforced’ in the joint-landlord 
communities of the Punjab where interdependence within the group was 
extended and deepened by communal ownership of some resources. The 
logic of the commons for residential, grazing, water and forests by the 
diverse communities of users becomes explicit. By the same token we can 
extend the explanation to an entire region lying within the river systems of 
the Punjab. Hence we need to recognise then that both the arable and 
pastoral group had to take recourse to three distinct categories of commons 
which accordingly were organised by both inter- and intra-communal settle- 
ments. 


1. The regional commons” (the waste lands). 
2. The village commons (sharnilat-deh)." 
3. The primunal (the common of shack).” 


These communities and their customary institutions came under con- 
siderable strain in the course of the second half of the nineteenth century as 
a result of: First, British rule was far more intrusive in rural affairs than any 
previous State. Revenue settlements with village communities, recording of 
property rights of both individuals and communities, and the introduction 
of a legal and judicial system modified the institutional environment. On 
the other hand the construction of roads, canals and railways modified the 
physical environment. Second, economic changes also shifted gear towards 
decision-making on the market by individuals rather than by the community. 
This was largely a function of rising demand. Between 1868 and 1921, 
population in the Punjab increased about 20 per cent, cultivation increased 
by 50 per cent and the gross value of the produce had risen from about 
Rs. 35 crores per year to not less than 100 crores per year, according to 


0 The имег-пуеппе upland areas of the Punjab were largely dry and inhabited by pastoral 
people who used these and the forested hills and mountains as long distance cattle-runs. The 
cattle of the sedentary cultivating settlements were also incorporated into the use of these 
runs. I therefore call these large uncultivated ‘wastes’ as the regional commons. 

и The demarcated settlements had assigned common tracts used for grazing and other 
purposes called the shamilat-deh which I differentiate from the regional commons by calling 
them village commons. 

0 The individual scattered fields were used as short fallows and combined to serve as 
communal grazing land and this meant they were both private at umes and communal at other 
times—pn (vate) + (com) типа! = primunal. 
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Calvert.” Livestock increased by as much as 133 per cent, between 
1868-1911.“ According to Роше, іп 1912, 14 1/2 million cattle depended 
on 18 million acres of grazing land including forests (much of it poor 
quality) which they had to share with 4 million sheep and 5 1/2 million 
goats.” The position was uneven as between the various districts. In 
Jullundur Division, in 1910, the waste was 12 per cent of the cultivation; in 
Lahore and Delhi Divisions it was 20 per cent and 12 per cent respectively." 
In the same time period cultivation expanded. Since the shamilat (village 
common land) grazing lands were cultivable waste kept as long fallows, 
there was reduction in the duration of fallows and therefore a reduction in 
grazing grounds. In addition the colonial government was extensively 
engaged in the construction of canals and reservation of forests thereby 
reducing the open grazing fallows in the vast areas (regional commons) of 
waste in the dry tracts of Punjab and the forest fallows іп the sub-montane ` 
and the montane respectively. р 

Consequently, communities in the Punjab had to make sharp adjustment 
in their ways of life to the new demands made on them. Inevitably they 
surrendered some of their autonomy. The change can be described as a 
movement away from the authority of an hierarchical system of customary 
institutions to one framed by colonial statutory institutions and by the 
judiciary. Communities were henceforth ‘involuntary’ associations being 
defined and bounded by the revenue records of the village and codified 
customs of the ‘tribe’ in the district. They could no longer re-group them- 
selves in other locations without the prior authority from the British 
Government. Communal organisation was not ‘voluntary’. This was parti- 
cularly the case of the semi-nomadic pastoralist groups. 

These alterations affected the allocation of land between arable and 
pastoral use, thereby modifying the structure of property rights in land. 
The process was accompanied by an eclipse in the power of indigenous 
institutions of governance. Increasingly disputes were referred by indi- 
viduals to an external agency—the colonial courts—to resolve issues with 
the use of clauses recorded in the wajib-ul-arz (Village Administration 
Paper) and customary law declared in the district Riwaj-i-am (Custom-in- 
common or Customary Law) rather than by oral traditions of a panchayat 


э Н Н. Calvert, The Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab. Being some Studies in Punjab Rural 
Economics, Lahore, Civil and Military Gazette Press, 1922, p 168, quoted in Paul W. 
Paustian, Canal Irrigation in the Punjab, New York, Columbia University Press, p. 79. 

“ 1.М. Роше, Fodder Crops of Punjab, 1912, р. 1. 

3 Ibid, 

1 The Divisions were organised іп 1911: 


Deihi Division Jullundur Division Lahore Division 
Hissar, Rohtak, Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Lahore, Amnitsar, 
Gurgaon, Karnal, Jullundur, Ludhiana, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, 

Ambala, Simla. Ferozepur. Gujranwala. 


Punjab Census: 1911. 
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or jirga (indigenous courts). Common property disputes brought into court 
were conclusive evidence of: first, that disputes were no longer successfully 
resolved within the communities themselves or their decisions were not 
acceptable; second, this likely as not happened when there was successful 
penetration of ‘outsiders’ like the money-lenders, mortgagees, land-buyers 
and donees into the village economy and who denied allegiance to the 
customary authority of communal decision-making. 

Additionally tney reflect the growing tension between institutions of 
customary modes of resource organisation and governance and those initi- 
ated and established by a colonial government. For corroboration we have 
examined 146 common land disputes from among approximately 400 skami- 
lat suits settled by the Chief Court from the time it was established in 1866 
to 1947. It is possible that some important ones have been missed out, but 
the significance of the evidence lies in the nature of the cases, and that they 
did contain a wealth of information not only about common land disputes 
but also reflected the underlying tension between institutions of the two 
worlds of legal traditions co-existing in nineteenth century Punjab.” 

Colonial records of the judiciary provide a convenient window to obtain 
a long-range view of the brewing institutional crisis which surrounded the 
Punjab commons. The shamilat cases were admitted in appeal to both the 
Chief Court and the Financial Commissioner’s court, but there was a 
demarcation in the jurisdiction of these two apex bodies. Issues of title or 
property rights to the shamilat were resolved by the Chief Court while 
disputes which involved the mode of partition of common lands were 
decided by the Financial Commissioner. Obviously questions of property 
rights were of fundamental importance which implied greater legal tech- 
nicalities. Thus whenever the records were correct and there was no 
ambiguity in the title to the common lands, it was the Financial Commis- 
sioner who dealt with the dispute. The judges of the Chief Court of Punjab 
played a seminal role in the working out of customary law in the Punjab. 
This is borne out by the judgements in shamilat disputes which were 
compiled and edited with comprehensive notes by one of the first appointee 
judges of the Chief Court, C. Boulnois and later by W.H. Rattigan, in 1876, 
in Notes on Customary Law, as administered in the Courts of Punjab. 
There was a special section on the several shamilat disputes which came up 
as a consequence of the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868. A second compilation, 
Tribal Law in the Punjab, was recorded by two Chief Court Judges, 
Charles Roe and H.A.B. Rattigan, in 1895. Tribal law came into sharp 
focus in the shamilat disputes discussed here. 

A long-range view comes through in the third collection, Notes on 
Punjab Custom, compiled in 1921, by Т.Р. Ellis. His observations hold 


U These court cases are available in the indexed and published reports of the judgements 
delivered by the Chief Court known as the Punjab Records used for the information of the 
officers of the Punjab Administration. 
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significance because it is a civil administrator’s experience with two systems 
of law in the field. Ellis was a high-ranking Punjab administrator. The 
tensions in the legal system come out clearly in one whole section devoted 
to customs regulating common lands, and to disputes where the customs 
were either upheld or replaced by precedents of court decisions. We have 
made use of his classification: one which distinguished the disputes by the 
classes of commoners like the malikan-deh (the proprietary body), the 
maurusi (the occupancy tenant), the ghair maliks (non-proprietors) and 
the kamins (village servants); and the other which identified disputes 
concerning specific customary rights to different categories of commons or 
shamilat-deh—for example the common of pasture or shamilat banjar 
kadim; the common of residence or abadi; common of irrigation or johad, 
common of forest or ban banjar, and common of easements like that of 
gora-deh (space surrounding the village), dhanas (ridges of irrigation 
channels), dhauls (ridges between fields), etc. 

We have looked up yet another compilation, A Digest of Civil Law for 
the Punjab, by W.H. Rattigan, because it is still used now and therefore 
gives us a sense of continuity with the colonial period. Apart from this, the 
compilation highlights the process whereby custom was modified by specific 
legislation as for example the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868 and its rami- 
fication on the occupancy tenant’s rights in the commons. 

Having looked at all the shamilat suits given in these compilations we 
chose those which illustrate the several issues surrounding the commons of 
residence (the abadi) and those of grazing (banjar kadim)."* These disputes 
substantiate the beginning of two trend changes in the status of common 
lands from the last three decades of the nineteenth century till almost 
independence in 1947: first, of a decline in the area of communally con- 
trolled resources; and second, a process of attenuation in the institutions of 
communal control over these resources. The suits have been mapped out 
for the period 1866-1941" and it is a matter of coincidence that there is at 
least one case for almost every year. A dispute map, for a graphic illustration 
of their geographic distribution has been added. The map is the only one of 
its kind found in the Civil Justice Reports, and gives the concentration of 
civil litigation in the year 1892 which is perhaps fairly representative in 
terms of relative concentration of disputes over the Punjab in other years 
as well. As сап be observed from the map, the more populated sub- 
montane tracts and the highly cultivated canal irrigated areas have a higher 
incidence of litigation than other areas. Among the several districts, 
Hoshiarpur shows the highest incidence of land-suits in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Further, the common lands were partitioned here 


% See Minoti Kaul, ‘Common Lands: The History of an Economic Asset in the Punjab, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and Delhi,’ PhD thesis, Delhi School of Economics, University 
of Delhi, 1990. 

» Ibid. 
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earlier and more extensively than in other districts of the province, which is 
evidenced by the break-up of the village communities reported by the 
district settlement reports of the period. 

The majority of common land litigation involved disputes out of situations 
where access to and withdrawal from the common property resources were 
involved. Institutions controlling access and withdrawal were the prerogative 
of the entire body of the malikan-deh. Hence the Chief Court refused to 
admit а sharilat case where the entire propnetary body was not impleaded 
as a litigant. Therefore, in this essay we will take up cases where the 
proprietary body—first, is ranged against new entrants to the village—since 
the abadi-deh (residential-site) was the place in which newcomers settled 
and a major number of disputes concerned the common of residence; 
second, is involved in disputes among themselves and facing all other 
residents—the sakin-deh of the village—ove: the banjar kadim от grazing 
common fallows. 

We shall argue that two major features of colonial rule affected common 
land disputes: viz. a new legal system and the economic changes. According- 
ly, the incidence of these disputes tended to be higher in districts: 


1. where population was.more dense as in the sub-montane like Hoshi- 
агриг; 

2. where canal irrigation had extended cultivation and intensified land- 
use as in Hissar, Ferozepur and Jhang; 

3. where extension of cultivation, enclosure and partition of the com- 
mons by the malikan-deh in the montane and the sub-montane 
districts of Kangra and Hoshiarpur reduced grazing fallows and gave 
incentive to free-riding by increased cattle numbers and people; 

4. where the market forces led to infiltration of ‘outsiders’ into village 
communities arousing animosities and dissension in matters affecting 
communal control over common property resources, as in Lahore 
and Karnal; 

5. where legislation like the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868 had supported 
the rights of a particular category of cultivators—the occupancy 
tenants, as in Hissar, Hoshiarpur and Lahore; 

6. where urban pressure mounted on rural common lands, as in Delhi, 
Lahore, Ferozepur and Sialkot” (see map). 


Governing the Abadi-deh 


The village residential site was the ‘access’ point for acquiring ‘withdrawal’ 
rights from the common property resources of a village. Every new entrant 


» See Kaul, ‘Common Lands’,for a complete listing of cases, the issues raised m them and 
the locations where they arose. 
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was a potential sakin-deh or resident of the village by virtue of which he 
obtained a qualified right to the use of the village commons. He could also 
become a conduit for other entrants who would likewise add to the pres- 
sure. A tenant could use banjar kadim (long fallow) both for arable and for 
grazing; a kamin (member of the service group) could use the gora-deh 
(space for cattle outside the residential site) for work space; and everyone, 
i.e., the sakin-deh could use the house-site, the ponds, the pathways and 
the grazing grounds. 

Customarily the malikan-deh prevented free-riding by physical means of 
control over numbers by delimiting the abadi-deh; or by imposition of 
taxes like the hearth-tax and the poll tax on each male child.” It also 
exercised its moral authority to regulate permission given for residence.” 
This it could do as the law suits indicate through the: 


1. screening of new entrants;” 


2 Hissar Gazetteer 1915, р. 198. 

2 Т. Fortescue, Secretary to Government in Territorial Department, 28/4/1820, Punjab 
Records of the Рей Residency and Agency, 1911, р. 78. 

з Ibid., see also settlement reports of districts ike Ibbetson’s report on the Karnal district; 
also in the several court cases reported in the Punjab Records. 
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2. prevention of new entrants bringing in other newcomers;* 

3. ensuring that no new entrant transferred any resource like the house- 
site or house to any single member of the proprietary body for that 
would have upset the balance within the decision-making body itself, 
and finally no resident old or new could carry away, sell,’ gift or 
transfer by any means either the building material or the house-site 
and if these did not succeed then;” 

4. moral suasion was tried to dissuade the co-sharers or biswadars 
(biswa = one twentieth of a bigha so a shareholder was referred to as 
holder of 1/20) from introducing strangers through sale, gift, adoption 
or mortgage; and if all these measures failed then;* 

5. the community decided to pre-empt;” and if this did not succeed then 
they asked for partition. 


Change in this system of self-governance occurred when the British 
Revenue Settlements (by the Punjab Land Revenue Act 1871), and the 
judiciary caused some of these customs to be given legal recognition by 
having them recorded in the form of village agreements in the Village 
Administration Paper or the wajib-ul-arz. Hence some customs became 
universally adopted while others which were peculiarly suited to particular 
areas were ignored or overlooked:as the process of standardisation over 
time and space took place. According to the new dispensation clauses in 
the wajib-ul-arz could not change with any evolving circumstance, and 
when disputes erupted neither the custom, nor the clause in the wajib-ul- 
arz nor the authority of the malikan-deh was necessarily appropriate. 

An expanding market economy brought in further inducements to free- 
riding on the commons and added to the strain on the controlling mechanisms 
adopted by the malikan-deh. The pressure of new entrants intensified 
demand for land both in the arable and in the pasture. While plough cattle 
were welcome, all other type of stock added to the grazing pressure on the 
viliage commons. This trend was accentuated by shrinking access to the 
regional commons by imposition of State control over land both ‘waste’ 
and forested. The proprietary body reacted to this kind of pressure by 
charging grazing fees on cattle other than plough cattle and/or enclosure of 
pasture for their own cattle leaving a smaller area for open grazing belong- 
ing to the others. 

If the collectivities were driven against the wall they either went to court 
or they privatised the commons by partition. Both these lines of action 
represented internalisation of the common waste and intensified the impact 
on all categories of fallows. As the common lands became privatised, the 


м See the court cases reported in the Punjab Records. 
* Delhi Settlement Report, 1872-80, р. 81. 

2 See court cases reported in the Punjab Records 
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basis of communal action declined, and communal ties were strained. This 
was obvious in the highly populated parts of the sub-montane as in Hoshiar- 
pur where the settlement officers reported as early as 1879-81, that ‘the 
ties of the village community appear to be getting looser year by year... . 
There is great want of corporate action” to protect against the destruction 
of the hill torrents or chos ‘but in every case the greatest apathy is evinced’. 
As the disputes show, this process was noticeable in some areas more than 
others, and more in the later part of the nineteenth century than earlier. 


The Process of Change in Self-Governance 


In the first half of the nineteenth century, when the density of population 
was not high in most of the dry districts, the malikan-deh offered incentives 
to new entrants such as equal status or by the bhumbhai” (earth brother) 
treatment, as in the Sirsa, Hissar and Karnal districts. Further, incentive 
was provided to cultivate the common waste in the 1850s in dry districts 
like Ferozepur and Hissar. Grazing in the common waste was also pro- 
vided free whenever labour was scarce and the waste plentiful. Control was 
however tightened by the malikan-deh in areas which were close to cities or 
where there was general insecurity which drove migrants into larger vil- 
lages. For example in Delhi, as early as 1838-44, Lawrence noticed the 
‘universal practice . . . to surround the ‘abadee’ . . . within a ditch and 
gates, and thus confine within narrow limits the ground adapted to 
building purposes’.” This measure, Lawrence observed was to avoid the 
‘inconvenience ... imposed on the proprietary communities by the 
occupation of ground for building purposes by people having commercial 
pursuits.” 

Techniques of exclusion included fiscal measures as in Delhi, Hissar and 
Karnal in the first half of the nineteenth century, where the malikan-deh 
controlled the entrants by imposing the chaubacha™ whereby the non- 
proprietary members of the village shared in the revenue burdens by 
paying four kinds of taxes as explained below. But more importantly it 
was a tax on numbers. In Hissar the chaubacha consisted of ang (hoof) paid 
by every head of cattle, every house paid kudi or hearth tax, and upon 
every male head a pagri (head dress of the adult male) and a tagri (thread 


* Hoshiarpur Settlement Report, 1879-81, р. 87 

> Hissar Gazetteer 1915, р. 199; Karnal Settlement Report, 1872-80. 

® Selected Reports on Revision of Settlements under Regulation ІХ of 1833 in the Delma 
Territory, 1846, p. 29. 

н Ibid. | 

® Hissar Gazetteer 1915, р. 198; see also report of Fortescue, Secretary to Government in 
Territorial Department, Report 1820, Records of the Delhi Residency and Agency, 1807-1857, 
р 81; also Karnal Settlement Report, 1872-80. 
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worn round the waist of boys). These taxes were adjusted according to 
the nature of the season. In a bad season the ghair maliks had to pay 
more. Hence it was a summary census-taking and the information pro- 
vided gave the malikan-deh effective control on both inclusion and 
exclusion. 

These measures of village taxation were removed after 1871 by the 
standardisation of the Lal Dora limits and the revenue settlements adopted 
in the Cis-Sutlej. Further, population pressure and increasing mobility of 
labour made exclusion difficult. Expansion of villages into towns made 
control over entry by the malikan-deh 1е55 effective. Formally, however, 
the abadi continued to remain centralised and in common control of the 
malikan-deh throughout the nineteenth century in most parts of the Punjab.” 
The abadi site was distinct from other land in the village. Here the ‘settle- 
ment officer did not attempt to prepare a record’ within the red boundary 
line (Lal Dora) demarcating the abadi; and second, the houses and their 
ground site were strictly speaking common property whose possession and 
occupation was determined by the customary authority of the malikan-deh, 
and required their asseut directly or indirectly for use by anyone whether 
by one of the co-sharers or by non-proprietary members. However, once 
this permission was given, the occupant acquired a right of user. If this 
right of user was exercised over a long period it was then not open to the 
proprietary body or individual claiming it, after a partition, to oust the 
occupants. This was a subtle difference for the customary right became a 
prescriptive one. 

Much of this authority depended in reality on first, whether the customs 
were actually recorded in every village; second, whether the members of 
the malikan-deh cooperated in any joint action; third, whether the malikan- 
deh could keep track of the movements of those who immigrated and those 
who left; fourth, whether the malikan-deh could pre-empt market demand 
for sites in the abadi and finally whether in cases of friction the malikan- 
deh was supported by the British courts to prevent alienation of the abadi- 
site. The evidence (in the following pages) of the process detailed above 
shows the attenuation of the malikan-deh’s control over entrants into the 
village. 

Apart from the wide variations in the customs between regions as well as 
between villages themselves, there could be just any reason for a particular 
wajib-ul-arz being ‘silent’ about certain customs. Hence friction was caused 
by the uncertainty or. absence of records. In fact this was apprehended 
by Prinsep as early as 1864.“ This left the cases wide oper for the 


X Jamabandi Records of mauza Kanjhawla апа other villages in the cluster as well as the 
village records of all villages in the Punjab, Kaul, Common Lands `. 

м Prinsep’s letter No. 170, 14/4/1864, Financial Commissioner's Book Circular Мо. 19, 
Cireular No 32, 11/5/1864. 
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judiciary to step in and interpret customs, thereby attenuating the authority of 
the malikan-deh to declare and decide. Such situations brought on a debate 
even within the Punjab administration as to whether the Civil Courts or the 
Revenue Courts had jurisdiction to try disputes in the abadi. In a suit from 
Jullundur, the Chief Court made the distinction. It supported the Revenue 
Court’s right to partition the abadi since it was common property; while it 
recognised the authority of the Civil Court to decide an abadi dispute only 
if the correctness of the record was contested. This judgement (14 PR 
1876) came out clearly in favour of partition of the abadi as early as 1876, 
and that too, was in keeping with section 65, clause 2 of the Punjab Land 
Revenue Act 1871.5 

As opposed to this judgement was the general understanding that the 
abadi was not divisible; it was recorded as jointly held property, and 
seldom recorded as held in severalty by sections of the community. For 
that matter, even as early as 1860 the Financial Commissioner’s circular of 
1860 had instructed that ‘the village site is never to be divided’. Yet for all 
purposes the ground on which each proprietor’s house stood practically 
belonged to him.” 

This overlap of individual right in the plot and the joint right in the entire 
abadi-deh was not infrequently the incentive for a demand for partition, 
specially wherever the record of rights just about mentioned the propor- 
tional ownership of the abadi. This is what happened in a village called 
Phadana in Lahore district. In 1852 the village was first settled and 142 
ghumaos of land were declared impartible. At the second settlement in 
1864 ‘a red line was drawn around the village site, and it was excluded from 
the record of rights. An entry in the proprietor’s column showed ‘hasab 
rasad khewat (partition according to the area actually held). One set of co- 
sharers wanted their share of one-third of the abadi made up to them as 
they claimed they had less. Justice Benton’s interpretation was that it did 
not follow 


in the least from such a record that a portion of the community is at 
liberty to call for a redistribution of the area. Of course, the settlement 
‘record may contain an agreement for a partition according to the khewat, 
or according to ancestral shares on the demand of a portion at any time, 
and there is no reason why such an agreement should not be enforced 


35 By section 65, clause 2 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act XXXII of 1871, a Civil Court 
cannot take cognisance of claims of partition, by perscns who do not contest the correctness 
of the settlement record 

% Е.С ’s Book Circular Order Vol. Н, XLVIII, 1858-60, Circular No. 97, 20/10/1860, 
p 402. 

Y Delhi Settlement Report, 1872-80, р. 81. 
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just as it may be enforced for a redistribution of the agricultural land 
where the vesh system was still in force.” 


Thus it was that the abadi was not like shamilat banjar kadim (long fallow 
held in common) where a clear-cut custom existed about partibility. 

However, there were parts of the abadi like the gora-deh, the place 
which surrounded the abadi and used for stalling cattle which could be 
Partitioned if the malikan-deh wanted to eject an outsider. In Kanjhawla 
for instance, between 1880-1910 the gora-deh had been partitioned even 
though shamilat banjar kadim or cultivable waste was not. The growing 
urban market of Delhi led to a great demand for the products of livestock. 
Since 1881 апа 1912 stock increased 12.3 per сепі“ and were mainly held 
by butchers and menials who had little or no land. Therefore the cluster of 
villages were particularly alert about newcomers and used the strategy of 
partition in the gora-deh to avoid disputes arising from pressure of entrants. 

Abadi-deh disputes clearly indicated that the relationship of the malkan- 
deh and the new entrants were seldom unfriendly to begin with, but tended 
to become so over time. Natural growth of population from within created 
demand for new house-sites, so entry of outsiders who could not be ejected 
without a court case made the newcomers unwelcome. This was particularly 
so when new entrants did not contribute directly to the village economy but 
instead were only interested in withdrawal from the common property 
resources, that is, they were free-riders. 


The Community, Courts and Free-Riding 


Court decisions sometimes helped to create animosity towards new entrants 
when they made ejection from the abadi-deh impossible by legal decisions. 
The Chief Court, for example, recognised the right of user in cases where 
the entrant had been an occupant for long. And if the entrant got support 
from certain sections of the malikan-deh too, then the occupant could not 
be removed at all. leading the malikan-deh to be increasingly frustrated 
with free-riding of the common property resources of the village by those 
who had no relation directly with agricultural activity. Their frustration 
was evident in the cases taken up in appeal to the highest court in the 
Province. 

These suits threw up important issues which also recurred in several 
disputes. One was the open insertion of the principle of prescriptive rights 
by long-user as against customary norms of establishing rights; for example. 
once kamins or artisans were recognised as quasi-proprietors of the land, 
the full proprietors of the land were prevented from turning to their own 


* Justice Benton, /17 Punjab Records 1894. (Henceforth PR). 
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use, perhaps a more profitable use, their own property. Second, the 
introduction of the principle of majority decision-making can be seen as 
against consensus; for example, in 117 PR 1894, in village Phadana in 
Lahore, the decision of the majority was upheld by the Chief Court when 
they consented to continue the artisans in possession of a residential site 
which actually belonged to one of the malikan-deh, who were in this case 
the objecting minority. 

However, the Chief Court did not allow entrants in a village to assert 
their rights of occupancy in the abadi-site until they were able to prove ‘a 
good title’ by usage. In an 1884 case from the Delhi district, the Chief 
Court held that two entrants had to prove that they were indeed owners. In 
the opinion of Justice Plowden in villages ‘the proprietary right in the abadi 
is as a rule, vested in the proprietary body. The mere material expansion of 
the village does not destroy that proprietary right’. The proprietors had 
been passively allowing sales of sites and that gave the impression that ‘the 
ownership of occupied sites no longer resides in the proprietary body but in 
each particular occupier.’ But Gangal and Nathan (the two entrants) had 
to prove that they acquired a ‘good title’ by usage before they were allowed 
to continue. ` 

In another case, 117 PR 1894, arising in village Phadana, Lahore 
district, the acquisition of rights by long user, was supported when a set of 
proprietors wanted partition of the abadi and sought to eject kamins from 
the house-sites occupied by them. The court ruled that it was not feasible 
for the malikan-deh to use the strategy of partition of the abadi to eject an 
entrant once he had settled down. 

Even where customs were followed, as in Delhi district, the rights of the 
Катипз and village artisans depended on several factors: for one, the degree 
of development of a village into a town determined whether kamins and 
village artisans, who themselves were new entrants at one time, could sell 
the house-sites occupied by them to others. The involvement of' the 
proprietary body in controlling the abadi rights of non-proprietary members 
of the village stemmed from the fact that alienation would allow occupation 
“Бу persons in no way connected with the village or the cultivation of the 
lands of the village’.* If a kamin or village artisan alienated the land he 
occupied, as was the case in 20 All. 248 from NWP, 


it could lead to several encroachments of the like manner and thereby 
every single site in the abadi of which belonged to the malikan-deh 
soley, might come to be a village, for example, of weavers, who neither 
paid rent to the malikan-deh nor promoted cultivation of the agricultural 
lands of the village.“ 


~ 119 PR 1884. 

2 20 Allahabad 248 quoted in W Н Rattigan. 1938 A Digest of Civil Law for the Punjab, 
Lahore, Lahore Law Publishers, pp 235, 236 
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Custom, Conflict, and the Chief Court 


Urban growth had considerable influence in creating institutional diversity. 
For example, in Delhi, the settlement of 1872-80 recorded 20 villages 
which 


declared that non-proprietors can sell their houses with the land on 
which they are built; in 589 villages they may sell the materials (malba) 
but not the site; and in 56 they can dispose of neither. In 13 cases it was 
found at attestation of the administration paper that the matter was in 
dispute; in 8 villages [where] non-proprietors had houses.“ 


The 20 villages where non-proprietors were said to be entitled to sell the 
site of houses as well as the materials were in fact a few of the then existing 
towns like Sonepat, Mehrauli, Faridabad and Bowana. But the rationale of 
some of the smaller villages having the same custom was difficult to 
explain, as Maconachie, the settlement officer in Delhi admitted. 

Whatever may have been the diversity of customs regarding alienation of 
house-sites by non-resident proprietors, by and large, the Chief Court’s 
decisions went in favour of the proprietary bodies when the artisans tried 
to sell their houses or sites occupied by them. In fact, sales of house-sites by 
non-proprietors was not a common occurrence in districts which were dry 
like Ferozepur. However, in Hoshiarpur there was evidence of sales taking 
place. The decision taken in Mauza Mohna Kalan in Hoshiarpur, 25 PR 
1875, laid down that in an agricultural village, even though there may not 
have been ‘a well-established custom’ nevertheless a non-proprietor could 
not seil the house or the site on which it stood without the permission of the 
proprietors of the village. In this village, а non-proprietor had sold his house 
to one of the co-proprietors. The other proprietors objected. The Chief 
Court supported the objecting proprietors on the ground that ‘the consent 
of a single proprietor out of a number of joint proprietors does not create a 
right which otherwise is not vested in the vendor’.“ This judgement 
became a precedent for decisions taken in other cases where the wajib-ul- 
arz was ‘silent’; two are given here to show that the Chief Court insisted on 
the general proprietary body giving permission before sales could be made 
by the non-proprietors. 

Despite lapses in the record of the wajib-ul-arz, evidently the malikan- 
deh’s assessment of an entrant was important. This depended on the 
circumstances surrounding a village and the influence of the persons making 
the sale. In 92 PR 1880, an artisan in village Nathana, Moga tehsil, 
Ferozepur, could not sell his dwelling house from the abadi-site. Justice 


* Delhi SR, 1872-80, р 81. 
© Justice Lindsay, 25 PR 1875 
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Brandreth, pointed out that there is ‘certainly no old custom whereby 
artisans can sell their houses in this village . . . Enquiry . . . seems to prove 
that the non-proprietors have only lately begun to think they had a right to 
sell their houses at pleasure, the earliest sale recorded being one 6 months 
before this за.“ On the other hand, Justice Barkley pointed out, that 
proprietors were more willing to allow mortgages where mortgagors like 
hereditary tenants would continue to stay and the proprietors were willing to 
allow sales by men of influence like ‘khatris, banias and brahmins’, who had 
come to be regarded ‘as full proprietors of their sites and at liberty to 
dispose of them when other non-proprietary residents would not be so 
regarded’.” These exceptions made by the malikan-deh can be understood 
from the statement of the two judges and the background of Moga tehsil in 
Ferozepur. Moga developed due to the construction of the Sirhind Canal in 
the 1870s < leading to extensive cultivation in the erstwhile wastelands. As 
a consequence the price of land rose. Therefore the malikan-deh had a 
perference for those who could provide labour and capital like the hereditary 
tenant, Райх апа banias would. Exceptions were accordingly made in 
their favour. 

However, as it turned out in reality, the ‘bania who had acquired his 
footing in the village by purchase” was able to ‘land-grab’ by speculation 
in land and even by pre-emption. Thus the Divisional Judge, Ferozepur, 
H.A. Rose, observed in 1899 that the law of pre-emption ‘was intended to 
preserve the homogeneity of the village community but it became a mere 
instrument in the hands of the lard-grabber’.* This happened mostly in 
tracts which had received canal irrigation which helped to raise the value of 
the land. Thus in the Hissar district all the pre-emption cases came from 
the Fatehabad tehsil in 1899 where land-grabbing and rising land values 
were associated with canal irrigation.” Thus it ‘vas that exception to the 
rule of custom could be made by the malikan-deh too when the wajib-ul- 
arz was ‘silent’. On the other hand, the Chief Court could adhere to a 
general precedent laid down in 25 PR 1875 and thus in 93 PR 1880, in the 
village of Bahroki in Sialkot, Justice Brandreth and Rattigan did not allow 
a kamin, a weaver by occuption to sell his house to one of the co- 
proprietors of the village. 

Customs had not been recorded elsewhere too and mostly in those 


* Justice Brandreth, 92 PR 1880. 

7 Justice Barkley, 92 РК 1880. 

* Paul Paustian, Canal Irrigation in the Punjab, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1930, р. 41; also Baden Powell, Land Systems in Brinsh India, Vol. П, р. 587; also Ferozepur 
SR, 1889-91. 

* Home Judicial, Proceedings 11 В, October 1900, Punjab Civil Justice Report, 1899, 
Appendix V. 
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districts where population pressure on the abadi at the time of the first 
settlements in the 1860s had been low. Thus it was in Gujarat district, that 
Thorburn in 1894, as Commissioner and Superintendent of the Rawalpindi 
Division pointed out that several appeals were made to him by the ghair 
maliks about the entries regarding ownership of land in the village site 
noted by Captain Davies in the wajib-ul-arz in the earlier settlements. The 
number of cases where the ‘ghair maliks, kamins, shopkeepers, money- 
lenders and the like have alienated buildings and sites without any payment 
to maliks or permission from them, are very numerous in large villages in 
which bazaars exist’.* Again in 1897, the Divisional Judge of Rawalpindi, 
M.L. Dames noted that uncertainties of customs regarding the entry in the 
record of rights to the abadi led to litigation. According to him, 


The general custom on such matters is usually well-known and recognized, 
and any advantage to individuals which may arise from recognizing 
special or local customs which are discordant from that generally pre- 
vailing, is infinitesimal when compared with the damage and disorgan- 
ization caused to the community in general by the litigation to which the 
uncertainty of rights give rise. With such questions may be classed some 
others in which local customs are allowed to be asserted, such as the 
right of disposing of sites or houses in villages by, or to, persons who are 
not members of the village community.* 


Such sales tended to lead to pre-emption suits which was one of the ways in 
which entry into the village could be blocked. This sequence seemed so 
automatic that one of the Divisional Judges noted in his report in 1899 that 
a ‘characteristic of our judiciary’ was to always ‘assume a right of pre- 
emption to exist’ and therefore in most cases 


the Courts decree as if they were bound to give a decree: e.g. in the 
Hissar District there is a Munsiff who grants decrees for the demolition 
of houses etc. built on shamilat abadi. He has, I believe made these suits 
quite the rage in Hissar from which most of the cases come. 


The Divisional Judge added, ‘It is instructive to see how an officer's 
idiosyncrasies can increase particular kinds of litigation’ .* 
In conclusion, sale and alienation of abadi sites in most of the villages 


® Revenue and Agriculture, Pros 21 A, July 1894 

3 Report of the Divisional Judge, Rawalpindi, М L Dames, Home Judiciary, Pros 85-87 
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seemed to have developed out of new situations created by increased 
population and non-agricultural activity in the villages in the proximity of 
towns, hence the existence of any established customs regarding them was 
difficult to come by. Therefore such transfer depended on the approval or 
objection of the proprietary body and more so on the size of the groups either 
supporting or objecting, a question for decision which came up in suit after 
suit. In each case the Chief Court’s ruling weighed the issue rather than the 
numerical support the issue received in the village. For example, the Chief 
Court supported the majority in Rurki, Rohtak District, which objected to 
the seven lambardars of the village contracting sharnilat for the manufacture 
of saltpetre. The diversion of shamilat was a new situation and obviously the 
lambardars did not have the authority to take such a decision by custom. 
Even though the alienation was not permanent and the area of shamilat 
was not reduced, the Chief Court upheld the majority objections. 

On the other hand, the Chief Court supported the minority in mauza 
Satrod Khurd, Hissar District where 32 out of 100 owners objected to the 
sale by auction of the site of a house. Here the Chief Court supported the 
minority since the intention to alienate appeared to be a permanent one, 
and that was objectionable as it reduced future options for the community; 
and therefore although the malba or the moveable parts of the house could 
be sold, the same was disallowed by the Chief Court for the bare site:” 
Nevertheless, such difference of opinion among the proprietary body got 
increasingly settled by the device of counting votes which replaced decisions 
taken either by the village panchayat or by consensus. If this failed matters 
were then taken to court—a process that initiated the decline of village 
juridical authority. 

The process was however uneven as between one district and another, 
and even Within one district the situation differed between one village and 
another. For example, Jullundur district had the second highest density of 
rural population in the Punjab per square mile in 1881* and continued to 
be high for the next twenty years, a feature generally true of the sub- 
montane districts. Consequently, the law suits involving the abadi seemed 
to be high in Jullundur. The Divisional Judge of Jullundur, Khan Muhammad 
Hayat Khan, in his report on the Jullundur Division in 1897 pointed out 
that the increase of 148 suits over the previous year for possession and 
recovery of immovable property could be accounted for by 


the increased and increasing importance which the villagers attach to 
building sites . . . there сап be no question that building sites and houses 
along with almost all other things are now more valuable to zamindars 


% 30 PR 1879. 
? 7 PR 1885. 
% Punjab Census, 1881, Abstract 14; also Punjab Census for 1891 and 1901. 
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than they were before; and the uncertainties of litigation do of course 
increase the number of such as well as all other suits.” 


Table 1 
Density of Population т the Sub-Montane Districts of ће Cis-Sutlej and Trans-Sutlej 


District 1855 1881 1891 1901 
Population per square mile 


Amritsar 437 561 623 643 


Jullundur 513 552 634 641 
Sialkot 475 524 572 555 
Gurdaspur 470 436 500 498 
Ambala ү 374 442. 459 434 
Ludhiana 383 426 447 464 
Hoshiarpur 384 401 450 440 


Punjab 141 152 167 178 
Source: Punjab Census: 1855, 1881, 1891, 1901. 


The abadi disputes in the sub-montane districts of Jullundur, Hoshiarpur 
and Ambala demonstrate the hardening of the proprietary body’s restrictive 
eititude® where there was a combination of population pressure, increasing 
land prices and the cracking up of communal ties.“ In Lahore as early as 
1865—69, Leslie Saunders noticed in large villages, where water and pasture 
were situated far away from the village abadi, people built houses in fields far 
away from the abadi.” Finally, in a dispute which came from Gurdaspur, the 
Chief Court enabled partition of the abadi. Justice Martineau in his judge- 
ment, 149 PR 1919, held that while it was proper to exclude portions of the 
abadi occupied by houses of the villagers and portions used for public 
purposes, there would be no objection to partition of ‘empty sites unoccupied 
by any individual and not used by the community for any purpose’.® 


The Community and Pre-emptive Strategy 


Partition apparently was an inconvenient and rather drastic strategy to 
keep off free-riders and outsiders from the abadi sites. The more immediate 
options were to either demand the ejection of an ‘intruder’ or to‘pre-empt the 
entry of an outsider. That is how pre-emption became such an important 


* Report by the Divisional Judge, Jullundur, Khan Muhammad Hayat Khan, Home 
Judicial Proceedings 85-87 В, October 1897; Punjab Civil Justice Report for 1896, Appendix, 
р. (№). 
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issue for the community where saleability of plots on the abadi site was 
high in the villages either close to towns or in villages where sales were 
either attempted or actually made. In various disputes, the proprietary 
body attempted to restrain the transfer of an abadi plot from (a) one non- 
agricultural resident to another; (b) one proprietor to another and (c) a 
non-proprietary resident to another. Although they were not all direct 
entrants to the village, nevertheless any transfer was the beginning of a 
process by which outsiders could get in. In all of them the identity of the 
village and that of the community were at issue: first, what was the village—a 
town, gasbah or an agricultural village? Second, who were the actual 
proprietors of the abadi? The answer to the second was found when the 
first question was resolved. In an agricultural village ‘the proprietary 
right in the abadi is, as a rule, vested in the proprietary’,* the mere 
material expansion of the village did not destroy that proprietary right. 


Leadership, Community and the Commons 


With mounting pressures the proprietary body’s control over the process of 
alienation appeared to depend on the tradition of leadership. To begin 
with, the species of leadership differed in the various parts of the Punjab. 
In the areas of long-sedentarised agriculture, the customs of the village had 
been devised by the ancestors of those very people who resided in them 
and decided issues of land-use. But in districts where large wastes existed 
at the time of British entry, as in Sirsa, Hissar and Ferozepur, the ‘new’ 
villages demarcated and settled by the colonial administrators tended to 
adopt the customs of the older villages. However there was a major differ- 
ence—while it was possible to adopt ‘customs’ and ‘usages’, nevertheless the 
species of leadership and village management associated with the village 
communities in the older settled tracts like Delhi, Gurgaon, Rohtak and 
Karnal“ could not really be replicated. The ‘created’ village communities 
of Kangra, Sirsa and Jhang may have collected the revenue jointly but the 
measure of authority and regard which the traditional leaders enjoyed in 
imposing customary rules and regulations on the abadi and the common 
grazing lands could not have been the same. 

On the contrary, remarked J.A.L. Montgomery, Commissioner & Super- 
intendent of Rawalpindi Division in his review of the Jhelum district 
settlement in 1893. 


The tendency to withhold payment of kamiana and abkari, the rapacity 
of the stronger members of the proprietary body in taking possession of 


* 119 PR 1884. 

The Collector of Karnal district spoke with regret of the new arrangements as ‘it was 
calculated to destroy the strong and honourable feeling of mutual good-will and attachment 
which formerly characterised the intercourse of the headmen. . . . The power they possessed 
was considerable . . . scarcely ever abused,” quoted in Gazetteer Karnal District, 1918. 
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the best bits of village common land to the exclusion of others, and the 
disputes about malba are the signs of the times. These disputes are 
common where there аге no recognised leaders.“ 


Similarly the funds of the village common lands were embezzled to an 
extent which the leaders in the long-established villages either would not or 
could not do because of the operation of the system of checks and balances 
operating within the Village Council.” 

The difference in the quality of leadership between newer and settled 
districts notwithstanding, there was a process of attenuation at work in 
general. Control by virtue of traditional authority became more difficult in 
the new situations, for example, in the earlier law suits, if a man mortgaged 
his holding or even sold it, there was no automatic transference of the 
share in the shamilat which the proprietor also held as a member of the 
proprietary body. But in later years, as the suit from Sialkot in 1930 shows, 
it was possible for even the share of the shamilat to be sold or mortgaged. 
Abdul Rehman, in a village in Sialkot had mortgaged his plot in the abadi 
to someone who foreclosed it and started to build on it. Another proprietor, 
Jhanda Ram and others along with him objected to this. According to 
Jhanda Ram and his co-proprietors, Abdul Rehman’s father had ‘bought a 
share in the village shamilať (agricultural)* and therefore Abdul Rehman 
was not a proprietor in the village and could not claim a share in the abadi 
nor could he mortgage it. In other words buying a share in the shamilat was 
possible even though the man was not a proprietor in the village. The sale 
could not be blocked by the members of the proprietary body, for Abdul 
Rehman had other land in the village too, so he was ‘presumed to have a 
share in the village abadi land like other proprietors’, under the provision 
in para 22 of Rattigan’s Digest of Customary Law. Hence he had a right to 
mortgage the abadi piece to the mortgagee, and the latter had the right to 
foreclose and build on it. The case was decided in 1930. Thus sale and 
mortgage of both share in the agricultural shamilat and the abadi-deh was 
not only feasible but also supported by the highest judicial authority—the 
Chief Court in the Province. 

In conclusion, it appeared that as rural Punjab moved towards extended 
cultivation in the waste and population moved into newer areas still un- 
peopled, there was simultaneously a move towards urbanisation as the 
older centres expanded into gasbahs and towns. These trends were well 
beyond the control of the malikan-deh of individual villages. The abadi of 
the villages expanded into the surrounding areas which then became the 
nucleus of Punjab towns. Amritsar city was the best example of such 


& Revenue & Agniculture, Proceedings 23A, July 1903, para 13. 
® Rohtak SR, 1873-79, р. 29. 
“ CA 1314 of 1929, PLR 1930. 
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urbanisation—a village of a ‘pure unadulterated bhaiachara tenure’, where 
everybody held the land in severalty and what was not became the property 
of the Government, as it was in any town. 


Governing the Grazing Commons 


The Punjab villages were multiple common-property regimes. Hence the 
war of the commons involved multi-level controls. Thus, when the malikan- 
deh started to lose control over access to the commons by both potential 
and actual free-riders оп the commons, it boded Ш for control over with- 
drawal rights in other resources. A considerable amount of tension developed 
both in land-use and land relations among the malikan-deh themselves and 
with the different groups of longstanding residents or sakin-deh of the 
village. Consequently disputes erupted over withdrawal rights from common 
grazing lands and other areas not cultivated, like ponds, and easements 
like paths, dung heaps. and other communal! facilities. These lawsuits 
challenged the malikan-deh’s customary rights to own, use and manage the 
shamilat-deh, whether they were declared and recorded at the time of the 
settlements or had been overlooked and became obsolete as circumstances 
changed. The cases dealing with the malikan-deh’s rights with regard to the 
Shamilat-deh can be divided into three groups. 


1. The first category of court cases describe disputes arising out of friction 
involving institutions by which the malikan-deh attempted to exert its 
joint rights of ownership which meant the rights to hold, alienate and 
partition the sharnilat-deh or village (waste) common lands. 

2. A second set of lawsuits concerned those institutions whereby the 
malikan-deh controlled joint user rights to the shamilat waste exercised 
both by themselves and by the other residents of the village. 

3. A third category involved clashes over those institutions by which the 
malikan-deh attempted to exercise its right to manage the commons 
on behalf of the entire group of users in the village and user-interests 
of other groups. 


The Malikan-deh and Joint-Ownership Rights 


A market developed for the lease, sale and mortgage of land in the Punjab 
from the 1860s. Disputes came up whenever such transactions brought up 
the question of transferring the ‘share in the shamilat’ (common lands) 
along with the land which the lessor, seller, mortgagor and donor held. 
Such transactions raised two important issues: First, could a ‘share in the 
shamilat’ be conveyed when land held in severalty was alienated? Second, 
could an individual transferee take physical possession of a ‘share of 
common land’ when the shamilat-deh or village commons was still in an 
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undivided state and not partitioned? There were several judgements on the 
question of two rights appended to common lands as joint property” and 
these were: First, that the shamilat was not accessory to land held in 
severalty, so rights to the shamilat could not be conveyed unless there was 
agreement among the village proprietary body or it was specifically men- 
tioned in the deed of sale, mortgage, or gift. Second, no individual co- 
proprietor could acquire exclusive title against the joint title of the other 
co-sharers in the shamilat until it was partitioned, that is shamilat was non- 
exclusive property till partitioned. 

An illustration of the first feature that shamilat was not accessory to land 
held in severalty was the case of a sale of land in a village in Ferozepur, 
where the question of a share in the shamilat came up in 65 PR 1889. 
Justice Roe differed from Justice Rivaz in a number of cases where the 
latter held ‘common land to be susceptible to physical possession by each 
co-sharer’. But Roe, in his judgement 65 PR 1889, thought ‘it quite 
impossible to hold that the rights in the shamilat are a mere accessory to 
the rest of the property. These rights are not mere easements necessarily 
appertaining to the separate property’. Thus the malik kabza or owner of 
any land held separately may be ‘entitled to certain rights or privileges in 
the shamilat such as grazing his cattle, or cutting wood there, just as 
occupancy tenants are sometimes so entitled’.” However, if a share in the 
shamilat was sold ‘it would give a proprietor much more than this; it gives 
him the right to demand an actual partition of the land itself, or a share of 
the profits as long as the land is undivided’.” According to Roe the most 
conclusive proof that a share in the shamilat is ‘not a mere accessory of the 
rights in a separate holding is that the former is often expressly reserved 
when the latter is sold, and indeed it is presumed to be reserved unless its 
sale is recited in, or may at any rate be inferred from the deed of sale’.” 

In the judgements in a number of cases (including 10 PR 1893, 115 PR 
1893 and 113 PR 1901) the Chief Court clearly supported the malikan-deh’'s 
right to prevent alienation of the share to the common land. But once any 
transfer was possible it was a matter of time when newcomers would add 
pressure both by their own numbers and by the cattle they would bring. 
This caused a likely situation of uncontrolled use of common lands which 
led to the demand for partition. Sometimes the sheer presence of outsiders 
threatened the malikan-deh who would then seek protection by partition. 

We now come to the second feature, viz., that shamilat was a non- 
exclusive property till partition. The importance of communal decision- 
making is borne out by the disputes which go to show that even if partition 
converted shamilat to exclusive property, but till that actually occurred, 
individuals could not take decisions regarding shamilat. This is illustrated in 


* The judgements: holding sharnilat share not accessory to land held in severalty: 65 PR 
1889, 10 PR 1893, 115 PR 1894, 113 РК 1901; hoiding shamilat a non-exclusive property tll 
partitioned: 99 PR 1866, 40 PR 1875, 108 PR 1889, CA 19 PLR 1936 
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99 PR 1866 from a mauza in Amritsar where a khewatdar cultivated the 
Shamilat with the consent of the co-proprietors. He was а tenant-at-will of 
the proprietary body by their consent. Two co-sharers out of twelve brought a 
suit to eject him. The Chief Court held that a cultivating co-proprietor was 
a joint owner of the shamilat but he could cultivate the shamnilat only as 
tenant-at-will and hence he could be removed from this position ‘for 
purposes of division or other object common to the proprietary body’.” 
But the act of ejection had to be on the part of the entire proprietary body 
generally and could not be brought about by just two out of twelve co- 
proprietors as it was in this case. This was because the shamilat was joint 
and not exclusive property of the two co-sharers who had brought the suit 
to court. 

The rationale behind joint action both for giving permission to a co- 
sharer to cultivate and to eject him avoided any individual idiosyncrasy and 
at the same time prevented individual co-sharers from acquiring any portion 
of shamilat in permanency. By and large, settlement officers like Ibbetson 
pointed out the existence of this custom. Thus a member of the malikan- 
deh cultivating the shamilat had the right to continue his possession by 
paying either the revenue on it or by paying a rent on it like any tenant-at- 
will of the proprietary body. However this did not mean that the possession 
could be construed as ‘adverse possession’. Ibbetson in his Karnal settle- 
ment report in 1872-80 had ‘feared’ that the Courts may mistake this as 
absolute possession whereas it was really cultivating possession.” 

This is what happened in several cases; we bring up one in 1936 when the 
case was decided.” Although chronologically this dispute would come last 
in this section we bring it here to demonstrate how long-term occupation of 
shamilat was feasible by a co-sharer and how it could lead to a court 
(district judge) mistaking it to be one of adverse possession. In a village in 
Amritsar, a part of the shamilat was brought into cultivation by Mussammat 
Askaur in 1911. She was a hissedar or co-sharer. For fifteen years she 
continued to cultivate although once the other co-proprietors had tried to 
eject her and even appealed for her ejection at the time the shamilat was 
sought to be partitioned in 1926. The district judge granted her adverse 
possession because she occupied the land for more than 12 years. This is 
what Ibbetson was fearing in 1872-80, about cultivating possession being 
mistaken for absolute possession. The Chief Court however held that 
Askaur had to prove that she had exclusive title (emphasis given by the 
Punjab Law Reporter) in order to convert her joint possession in the land 
to exclusive ownership. According to Justice Jai Lal, Askaur had made no 
overt attempt (like an effort to get mutation in the record of rights) to 
establish an exclusive title against the joint ownership of the others. Hence 
declared the Justice, Askaur had exclusive possession and not exclusive 


” 99 PR 1866. 
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title. Thus unless and until ‘a joint holding is partitioned, no sharer can say 
that he is absolutely the owner of any particular field or fields.”” 

To come back to our chronology of disputes (analysed earlier) in 99 PR 

1866 in Amritsar: in other cases too, it was clear that no single owner or 
section of the malikan-deh could take action against the decisions of the 
joint proprietary body. In 40 PR 1875, one of the Panas of Mauza Chatera, 
Rohtak district could not eject а faqir (a religious recluse) from the 
Shamilat since he was granted the dholi or service tenure in the shamilat by 
the entire proprietary body.” But it could happen as it did, from a village in 
Amritsar, in 108 PR 1889, that ‘a co-sharer may take exclusive possession 
of a portion of the shamilat and may keep exclusive possession of it for his 
own use until partition’.* But this did not mean that he could alter the 
condition of the land by building on it, unless he was permitted by condi- 
tions laid down in the settlement. In this case, one co-sharer had broken 
the waste shamilat nau tor (breaking virgin land) and another one had 
ousted him and built a wall. The first sought exclusive possession. Justice 
Plowden held, that the first co-sharer could not be disturbed till a partition 
was sought and the second could not build a wall and divert the use of the 
land until there was express agreement amongst the proprietary body. 
' A house divided could seek remedy by declaring independence from 
collective bonds. This is what the malikan-deh increasingly sought by the 
turn of the century and sought partition of the commons. The problems of 
such action became evident in disputes over partition. 


The Malikan-deh and Privatisation of the Commons 


Cases decided as early as 1867 show an encouragement given to privatisation 
(see 1 Rev 1873); however, this trend was causing a shortage of grazing in 
most of the settled districts like Delhi and Hoshiarpur by the 1880s. This 
may have been the reason for section 115 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act 
1887 which gave the Revenue Officer ‘power to disaliow partition absolutely 
for good and sufficient cause recorded by him’.” Thus the wajib-ul-arz of a 
village in Delhi contained a clause which required the consent of all 
shareholders before partition could take place, and when one of them 
wanted partition, the Revenue Officer refused. Even though this was a 
case of partition which fell within the jurisdiction of the Revenue Court, 
the Chief Court admitted 82 PR 1893 as a question of title to the sharnilat 
had to be decided. Justice Plowden decided to allow partition even though 
there was dissent. He allowed partition as a matter of civil right which in 
this case was for a share in the shamilat. Without partition the title of any 
co-sharer to the shamilat was incomplete. 


Malikan-deh and User Rights 


Control over withdrawal rights from the commons was perhaps the most 
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friction-ridden area of collective action. Institutions of monitoring and 
sanctioning became increasingly difficult as pressures of expanding culti- 
vation, partition of shamilat, diversion from pastoral use and increasing 
cattle numbers manifested themselves. It is here that transaction cost of 
policing user rights started to increase in the course of the nineteenth 
century. Cracks in the mechanism of communal problem-solving showed 
up as the co-sharers began to resort to courts for solutions both for disputes 
among themselves as also for those against other residents of the village. 


Malikan-deh vs Malikan-deh 


Cultivation of the long fallows—the banjar kadim or mumkin that is the 
cultivable portions of the village commons was not a new phenomenon. 
But shortening of the long fallows did become a source of dispute as 
increasingly the malikan-deh through its lambardars or the co-sharers 
themselves brought it under the plough or what was referred to as nau tor 
kiya. However if the land was to be partitioned the nau tor co-sharer could 
be ejected as in 99 PR 1866. In case the co-sharers continued to occupy the 
зратИа on the presumption that the land would belong to them after 
partition as a part of their share, the only option for the rest of the co- 
sharers was to seek partition of the shamilat. When co-sharers actually took 
up more than their share of khewat lands this amounted to their having 
taken а part of the shamilat lands in cultivation. Іп а village in Delhi, a 
minority of the co-sharers had occupied land more than their share in the 
common lands. The majority of the co-sharers in the village objected and 
demanded partition. The Financial Commissioner who decided the case, 
12 Rev 1885, supported the majority demand for partition because (a) the 
wajib-ul-arz allowed it; and (b) because the Punjab Land Revenue Act 
1871 gave sanction to order partition even if the minority asked for it 
particularly where ‘an influential majority of the co-sharers had broken up 
more than their proper share of the common land and refused to account to 
the minority’.™ In this case it was the influential minority which bad taken 
up more than their share. 

In another case, 24 PR 1885, from Amritsar, a co-sharer had cultivated 
more than his share of land in the village which meant that he was also 
cultivating shamilat. The other co-sharers complained that he had occupied 
superior land in the shamilat hence he should not be given more land at 
partition even though he occupied shamilat less than his share. 


The Malikan-deh and Diversion of Shamilat 


Increasing awareness of individual rights in the common property resources 
became evident from disputes over diversion of shamilat where the co- 
sharers had not been consulted, informed or given a share in shamilat 


№ 12 Rev 1885. 
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income. In all the three cases we have here, the lambardars in village Rurki, 
Rohtak district, a couple of co-sharers from a village in Rawalpindi and 
certain co-sharers in a village from Lahore had taken decisions to divert 
use or income from shamilat without the consent of the malikan-deh or the 
major section of the co-sharers. Thus in 30 PR 1879, co-sharers objected to 
the lambardars giving shamilat land in village Rurki, Rohtak district, for 
the manufacture of saltpetre. In 110 PR 1876 in a village in Rawalpindi a 
couple of co-sharers sued another set for a share in the profits from the sale 
of grass. And in 148 PR 1882, co-sharers in a village in Lahore objected to 
leasing of land from shamilat by other co-sharers who were coerced by a 
tehsildar (an official at the tehsil level) to pay arrears of revenue. The 
judgement in 148 PR 1882 did not cancel the lease because such disposition 
of land did not interfere improperly with the enjoyment of the ‘co-sharers 
of the property in the usual manner’. This judgement obviously favoured 
individual contracting particularly when the object of the lease was payment 
of revenue arrears. Apart from this, the Chief Court supported (in other 
instances as well) individual action so long as no externality was imposed 
on others. 

Thus action by any group or individual was supported by the Chief Court 
if ‘no damage done could be proved’. That is, an externality had to be 
proved before objection could be sustained. Thus in 73 PR 1882, the Chief 
Court disallowed the construction of a chabutra because the land was held 
in common and it was narrowed down preventing other co-sharers from 
using it. Again in 74 PR 1885, a proprietor could not build a cattle trough 
on shamilat if it obstructed a thoroughfare. These cases became frequent 
over the years for example—121 PR 1885, 54 PR 1886, 41 PR 1888. 

Most illustrative of this principle was the chos problem in the foothills of 
the Siwaliks. It took on horrendous proportions as a result of the de- 
forestation of the upper reaches of the Kangra district and Hoshiarpur 
forests. The Punjab government’s attention was drawn towards it in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. In village number 62 of tehsil 
Palampur,” Ram Singh, one of the co-proprietors of the village reclaimed 
seven marlas of land from the ghair mumkin khadd (uncultivable ditch) 
which was common land and built a wall to protect and cultivate it. This 
land reclaimed was not, according to the trial judge, more than what Ram 
Singh could claim from his share in the shamilat. The wajib-ul-arz of the 
village forbade the cultivation of pasture land and resting place of the 
cattle. According to the Lower Appellate courts if the ‘other co-sharers 
also do what the defendant (Ram Singh) has done, the Алада will disappear 
or become narrow and water will run on higher ground and may harm 
valuable lands and houses’. The trial Judge, visited the spot and took a 
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different view. He did not find the wall obstructive, it had a passage along 
way and therefore it did not interfere with the normal course of the 
channel. Other co-sharers had also cultivated in a similar way. Therefore 
the legal question was whether Ram Singh had caused substantial and 
material damage ‘such as could not be remedied on a partition’. Justice 
Hilton, delivering the judgement opined that the wall and the reclamation 
of land did not cause material damage as ‘appropriating the abadi or the 
gora deh would injure the interests of the others, and would not be remedied 
by partition’. 


Malikan-deh vs Sakin-deh in Grazing Disputes 


The most obvious arena of free-riding were the grazing commons. The 
tendency mounted throughout the second half of the nineteenth century, 
sharpening the conflicts between the malikan-deh and the sakin-deh (entire 
body of residents). The struggle over the grazing commons could be seen 
as: First, one of conflicting rights of user between two groups those of the 
proprietary body as against those of the non-proprietors; and second, as a 
conflict between two classes of use—that of exclusionary rights of the 
ownership of the proprietary body to enclose and cultivate the commons as 
against the user right of the non-proprietary bodies to graze their cattle. 
The options open to the proprietary bodies were limited, particularly since 
all the residents of the village were given the right to graze recorded in the 
wajib-ul-arz. 

In districts like Hoshiarpur and the other sub-montane areas, predomi- 
nantly cattle-owning communities had plentiful grazing, judging from the 
first settlement reports in the 1850s and reports of the movements of cattle 
from other zones, but the density of population after 1868, combined with 
favourable conditions for cultivation led to the shortening of the long 
grazing fallows in the villages. The tenants then demanded that some land 
be left free from being either partitioned or cultivated for purposes of 
grazing. In the meantime, the proprietary groups resorted to ‘enclosure’ 
and reserved grazing for themselves and for conservation of deforested 
grazing land. Such action intensified the objections of the cattle owning 
groups in the villages, both tenants and commercial graziers. These frictions 
led to the courts. The cases came particularly from Hoshiarpur and the 
other sub-montane districts where there was double pressure both from the 
montane and from the plains. 


The Malikan-deh and Occupancy Tenants 


Disputes between the proprietary bodies and others over grazing rights 
involved the physical dimension of the grazing fallow, the cultivable waste 
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and the number of cattle. The user rights in the grazing land were some- 
times not only given to cultivators within the village but also to those who 
came from outside: in that case the proprietary body had to consider 
protecting their grazing land by some kind of control either through the 
imposition of grazing dues or by limiting the area for the grazing of cattle 
belonging to others. 

The village of Bachoi, in the district of Jullundur had limited grazing 
land (108 PR 1876), but the jungle of the village was used by cultivators 
who also came from outside. The wajib-ul-arz of the village declared that 
the ‘cattle of the village, without distinction of proprietors and non- 
proprietors, shall continue to graze in future in the same manner as they 
had grazed from old times, no grazing dues shall be collected’.” Dispute 
arose when the Commissioner limited the grazing of the number of cattle 
of the non-proprietors to only such number as was ‘reasonable’ with 
reference to the extent of their holdings in the village; second, the propri- 
etors of Bachoi were allowed to set apart waste for the grazing of the cattle 
of the non-proprietors. This order was appealed against by a maurusi 
cultivator from another village who held only one ‘plough’ of land in 
Bachoi as against 20 to 30 ‘ploughs’ in another village. On the other hand 
he claimed the grazing rights of all his cattle in Bachoi, on the grounds that 
the jungle of Bachoi was used by the proprietors of the neighbouring 
villages too. The Chief Court however went part of the way with the 
Commissioner’s orders by limiting the cattle to only those which may be 
used ‘in the cultivation in the village’ by the tenants; but the ‘right to graze’ 
as declared by the wajib-ul-arz was limited to whatever parts of the waste 
the proprietors grazed theirs. Thus the number of cattle was limited and 
the rights of the proprietors to divide or enclose or reserve the waste was 
left open to be decided in the future. 

Another dispute, 119 PR 1889, this time from Hoshiarpur, brought on a 
direct confrontation between the occupancy tenants and the proprietors 
over the area of shamilat for grazing. The occupancy tenants of this village 
demanded ‘a right to graze on the original common land of the village, and 
to cut grass and wood therefrom, the area being 2,586 ghumaos, 1 kanal, 
12 marlas’.* But the proprietors had partitioned the common lands in 1871 
and this action was initiated by one of the proprietors. The wajib-ul-arz 
pre-dated 1871 and stated that all cattle of the village could graze on the 
shamilat without payment and without distinction. The occupancy tenants 
could have got some of the land reserved for themselves at the time of 
partition or even within twelve years but now in 1889 the time for such 
joint action was over. 

Thus shortening of long fallows through cultivation by individuals after 
partition was feasible but enough cultivable waste for grazing would have 
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to be left for the cattle of the non-proprietors. However, this very act of 
partition could not be objected to by the occupancy tenants and others. 
While the proprietary rights were paramount, user rights of the non- 
proprietors was not ignored and they coulď sue the proprietors to prevent 
further interference with what remained open of the original shamilat after 
the partition took place, or possibly to open up some of the enclosed or 
cultivated land so as to secure to them the proper enjoyment of their 
grazing right. This was a compromise solution leaving it open for further 
litigation and that too after the area of grazing had already been reduced! 

Occupancy tenants in tehsil Una in Hoshiarpur were more alert to their 
rights (than in the case above) as settlement officers in this tehsil reported 
at the time of recording the wajib-ul-arz in 1876 and again in 1914. This was 
indicated by the action of occupancy tenants in the village Samur Kalan in 
the same tehsil. The area of shamilat was large and the proprietors wanted 
to partition it. The occupancy tenants sued to prevent this and asked for 
relief: so ‘that the right of grazing over the whole shamilat area, which the 

‚ plaintiffs (occupancy tenants) in common with all the inhabitants of the 
village enjoy, be declared intact; . . . and that the land be kept exempt 
from partition’.® The occupancy tenants were setting ир a question of title 
for their right of user and hence it was not just an issue of partition nor a 
landlord-tenant issue. It concerned the grazing rights of all the residents of 
the village who grazed their cattle versus the exclusionary rights of owner- 
ship of the proprietary body. 

However, the Chief Court’s stand even as late as 1932," was that even if 
the occupancy tenants had a legal right to graze their cattle in the waste- 
land belonging to the proprietors which covered a large area, they could 
not prevent the proprietors from cultivating or executing improvements 
upon these wastelands for all time to come. All they could insist upon was 
that a sufficient and suitable area be kept for the village cattle, including 
those belonging to them and other non-proprietors. Further if this was 
done, the remaining land could be used by the proprietors in the way they 
liked. This was so in mauza Bhagwanpur in Kharar tehsil, district Ambala, 
where the proprietors had leased the shamilat which gave access to the 
johad (pond) used for cattle. The occupancy tenants and others had been 
using this land as a part of the banjar for grazing. But the Chief Court felt 
that the area was large, being 274 bighas, and so the occupancy tenants 
could not prevent the proprietors ‘from cultivating or executing improve- 
ments upon these waste for all time to come’.” In reality, the proprietors 
had left only vacant portions of the abadi for grazing and that was hardly 
appropriate as pasture for 300 and odd cattle of the village. Even the Chief 
Court considered these 30 to 40 acres absurd! 

The question of sufficiency of grazing resources became the issue in the 
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context of courts supporting the proprietary body’s right to partition. This 
came up sharply in CA 171 of 1928, when in a village in Hoshiarpur, a 
proprietor brought up an injunction ‘restraining occupancy tenants from 
grazing their cattle on the land’™ which was the portion of the shamilat 
which fell to his share at partition. Thus the right to partition the common 
lands was not challenged but that of sufficiency of the area left after the 
division was. Yet ‘no clear issue as to sufficiency or otherwise of the area 
reserved for grazing purposes was framed, but the parties were apparently 
fully aware аз to what the real contest between them was.’” 

Increasingly the friction was zeroing in on the question of numbers—cattle 
and human beings—pressing on limited land and causing over-use. The 
sharpening of the crisis was due to the fact that two conflicting rights were 
being recognised by the courts and the records. On the one hand the 
proprietary body’s right to partition and enclose was recognised while on 
the other the residents’ rights to grazing, wood-lots and facilities like water 
were as well. Cattle-owners whether they were tenants, non-proprietor 
kamins or shopkeepers, all tended to free-ride. There were ever-increasing 
numbers in grazing on the common lands without having any reciprocal 
obligation to invest or pay for what they withdrew. In the course of time 
not only did the numbers within the village swell but there was much 
infiltration from without. This was apparent from the major number of 
grazing disputes occurring in Hoshiarpur district where the density of 
population was one of the highest. The district was also rich in forests, 
which were used by herds of cattle not always of the village which had 
those grazing resources. The settlements of the tehsils like Una, in Hoshiar- 
pur, demonstrated that the occupancy tenants were tenacious of their 
rights of grazing even at the time that the wajib-us-arz was recorded. The 
following suits will be illustrative. 

In Bachoi, Jullundur district, 108 PR 1876, we have seen, that the 
proprietors were allowed by the Commissioner to ‘set out a portion of the 
waste sufficient for grazing that number of cattle (which they may use in 
Bachoi) and that the tenants’ cattle shall be confined to the land so set 
out’.® 

In Mauza Badhera, Hoshiarpur, 100 PR 1881, the proprietary body 
reserved some shamilat amounting to 526 ghumaos out of a total of 5,435 
ghumaos of shamilat. The occupancy tenants cut grass from the preserve 
and sold it. The proprietors sued for the value. The proprietors were not 
flouting the condition of the wajib-ul-arz by reserving land as the tenants 
did not have absolute right to graze on the whole of the uncultivated 
land of the forest nor was there any condition which restricted the 
proprietors. The Chief Court held that the tenants were equal to the 
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proprietors in the matter of user in the grazing land but had ‘nothing 
resembling a proprietary interest in the land. They did not share in the fees 
paid by outsiders for grazing. Thus if they did not share the profits from 
grazing it stood to reason that they could not take the proceeds from the 
sale of the grass cut from the reserve’.” Brandreth quoted suits decided in 
England (Arlett v Ellis 7 B. and C. 369) to show that owners were entitled 
to enclose grazing land so long as they left sufficient for the tenants’ cattle. 
‘The owner has the right to every benefit to be derived from the soil not 
inconsistent with the rights of the tenants, and as has been expressly ruled 
in similar cases in England’.” 

Thus the days of open grazing were over. Conditions of har ek malik aur 
ghair malik ke maweshi (cattle of all proprietors and non-proprietors) shall 
graze as of old, free of all charge in the shamilat banjar as in Rur Mazra, 
gave rise to situations of free-riding. Proprietors nf shamilat land in villages 
at the foot of the Siwaliks increasingly sought to reclaim land and thereby 
protect their cultivated area from action of the hill torrents.” The malikan- 
deh’s problem was not so-much the grazing rights of the residents but the 
fact that numbers of cattle were not restricted or specified in the wajib-ul- 
arz. In Bachoi village, district Jullundur, there was a tenant in the village 
who demanded grazing for all his cattle although he had only one plough in 
the village as against 20 to 30 ploughs in another village. The Commissioner 
thought it was hardly reasonable that his right ‘of grazing as a maurusi in 
Bachoi can extend to all the cattle he may possess.™ He therefore laid, 
‘down the number of cattle which they (non-proprietors) may graze in the 
village as may be reasonable with reference to the extent of their holdings 
in that village’.* The Chief Court supported the Commissioner and declared 
that according to the wajib-ul-arz the tenants could claim only as cultivators of 
Bachoi, and only in respect of such of their cattle as can be called ‘cattle of 
the village of Bachoi’.* 

In yet another village in Hoshiarpur, 86 PR 1911, the Chief Court 
upheld the need to restrict the number of cattle to those which were used 
for ‘domestic and agricultural purposes’.” Justice Rattigan held that he 
could not believe ‘that it was ever intended in such cases that a non- 
proprietor should have the right to graze any animal he might possess upon 
the shamilat land.’ Thus sheep and goats which were used for trading 
purposes did not come under the purview of maweshi or cattle of the 
village. According to Rattigan such grazing of commercial cattle clearly 
infringed on the rights of grazing of the proprietors on the shaynilat. 
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No grazing disputes came up to the Chief Court from Delhi, but around 
1906—10 when Beadon was settling the district, a large number of disputes 
about grazing rights and grazing dues surfaced.* The malikan-deh was 
particularly nervous about free grazing given to menials in the villages who 
kept herds for the butchers in the city. Gujars too had the tendency to keep 
more cattle than grazing land in the village to which they belonged.” This 
could have been because the malikan-deh’s hold over institutions of 
communal property were more tight and also because the conventions 
about grazing were based on traditions of longer standing than elsewhere 
in the Province. 


The Malikan-deh and Rights to Manage 


From among the malikan-deh, lambardars were managers of the joint 
revenue account, the malba account and payments made to the service 
groups. They also gave land from the shamilat on rent and arranged for the 
distribution of the miscellaneous income received from the products sold 
from the shamilat. In the second half of the nineteenth century several new 
situations arose as a result of road building, canal construction, etc., and 
legislative activity which changed the relationship of the lambardars with 
the other members of the malikan-deh. 

One such situation occurred in 1863 in the village of Kala Bahean, 
Jullundur district. The village was 14 miles from Jullundur railway station 
so the village lands were accessible both by road and rail. The lambardars 
and 17 khewatdars, owners of 390 bighas, paying Rs. 500 sold the kunkur 
(gravel) rights in the shamilat to a private contractor, Taylor, in November 
1863. Early next year in 1864, 25 khewatdars of 271 bighas paying Rs. 350 
revenue sold the rights of kunkur to J.P.C. Anderson, Executive Engineer 
of the PWD. When Anderson started digging kunkur trouble arose as the 
lambardars feared prosecution by Taylor who had bought the rights earlier. It 
became a case of the Public Works Department against Taylor with the two 
groups of malikan-deh facing each other with lambardars in one. Justice 
Boulnois held that: “The lambardars have an influence and authority in the 
village in virtue of their connection with the Government, differing from 
other khewatdars in being proprietors who are parties in their own names to 
the contract with the Government for the payment of the jumma.’"™ 

This dispute throws light on the position of the lambardars in relation to 
the sale of the produce of the shamilat. In this case the kunkur was a new 
produce and also was ‘not covered by the custom of the village. Thus 
although the lambardar is customarily in the position of the agency to deal 
with the products of the common land in this case they are not covered by 
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the custom.” Further, Boulnois held that the deed of sale to the PWD did 
not convey the right which the original landholders possessed and the only 
way in which Anderson could have those rights to the kunkur was by 
purchasing either the separate holdings Ш the estate or ‘their rateable 
portions іп the Aunkur in the common lands’. The settlement papers of 
Kala Bahean recorded the custom in which the consent of the proprietors 
was necessary before the shamilat was divided. Curiously enough the 
clause in the wajib-ul-arz also declared that if such consent was not available 
then an appeal would be made to the Collector to appoint amins to divide 
the lands. This could obviously not have been a custom pre-dating the 
settlement. The important situations that surfaced were: 


1. that a commercial proposition encouraged individualistic tendencies 
as opposed to collective action; 

2. even leaders connived and colluded with the majority group keeping 
the minority in the dark; 

3. such a situation bred indiscipline and was not conducive to consensus 
or to the success of traditional leadership; and 

4. break up of collective action by partition of the common lands was 
the only option for the splinter groups to fight collusion of leaders 
with outsiders. 


In yet another village dispute, the Jambardars’ action in leasing shamilat 
for manufacture of saltpetre was challenged in 1879. In Rurki, district 
Rohtak, the /ambardars and seven proprietors had given a contract to 
one Kashiram for the manufacture of saltpetre, out of the common land. 
Four proprietors sued to restrain the action. The Commissioner took a 
vote. 162 objected and 102 were in favour. 

Thus although, in the Punjab Land Revenue Act 1871, section 6, rule 7, 
village headmen were to ‘collect the rents and other income of the common 
land and account for them to the community’, Justice Plowden held that ‘It 
would be largely straining this rule to construe it as of its own unaided force 
conferring upon the village headmen authority to manage as they choose 
the common land of the villages, independently of the proprietors.’ The 
terms of the rule were certainly not wide enough to confer upon /ambardars 
the right of exercising at will the powers of the proprietary body regarding 
the disposal of the common land. In other words neither by rule nor by 
custom was the lambardar given ‘the power to make the grant’. 

Once again the customary authority of the lambardar was challenged 
because the majority did not support it. Such conversion of common lands 
would naturally be objected to as it was an important cattle-rearing district; 
but the fact that 102 were in favour of saltpetre being manufactured 
showed that some profits must have been expected. 
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In yet another case a sale of land from the shamilat in the village Mozang 
in Lahore—in 1886, by the ala lambardars to an Englishman—aroused 
near riot conditions. The land had graves on it. The headman had sold 
common lands here before but the proprietors did not seem to object. In 
this case the question of a graveyard perhaps aroused religious sentiments 
or it could be that earlier sales did not come to light simply because the 
village was large having as many as 300—400 co-sharers. The complaint of 
the co-sharers was recognised and at the same time the Judge held that no 
individual co-sharer could interfere with any specific plot without partition. 
Once again the lambardars were recognised by the Judge as the agents of 
the proprietors for certain purposes 


. . . they are the agents for the collection of rents and other income of 
the common land. Under clause 5 of the wajib-ul-arz the bringing of 
common lands under cultivation is also within the scope of their authority, 
but there is nothing to show that they have any authority, to sell such 
land on behalf of the proprietors. 


As against judicial opinion about the power of lambardars, in some 
districts like Gurdaspur, Lahore, Gujranwala and Amritsar they were 
creatures of settlement procedures. Prinsep had appointed these ala 
lambardars, іп 1864—67, or chief headmen with muafis or revenue free 
grants from the shamilat-deh. According to Tupper, F.C. Punjab, deciding 
1 Rev 1897, from Gurdaspur ‘these grants were really irregular and made 
ultra vires, but they have remained in the possession of the ala lambardars 
as such, and when the тиаўїѕ, as such, were resumed at recent settlements 
the ala lambardars have commonly continued to hold on as cultivators’. 
They therefore became tenants of the mmlikan-deh on the shamilat-deh. 

Some important issues were thrown up in the suits where the ala lambar- 
dars had taken advantage of their official position for private gain. Thus ala 
lambardars tried to convert their continuous possession of common lands 
into rights of occupancy tenancy. Not everyone among the judiciary held 
the same opinion about this development. For example, the Financial 
Commissioner Rivaz (1 Rev 1896) differed from the Chief Court and held 
the ala lambardars to be occupancy tenants under the proprietors. C.L. 
Tupper was in agreement, because in his opinion ala lambardars were 
village officers, and if they had held the land continuously for twenty years 
from the time of Prinsep’s Settlement then they were entitled to the rights 
of occupancy. 

Two suits illustrate this position in Lahore and in Gurdaspur. Ala lambar- 
dars fought for the occupancy rights in the shamilat which had been 
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granted to them in the 1864 Settlement under Prinsep but which had 
been subsequently resumed and the inam was given in cash. In mauza 
Aulukh, tehsil Shakargarh, district Gurdaspur, Hira Singh obtained a 
тиай granted to his father Jamiat Singh in 1864. The grant was made from 
the shamilat-deh which continued till the partition of ће злата in 1891-93. 
Therefore partition caused Hira Singh to be forcibly dispossessed. Tupper 
drew an important distinction (1 Rev 1897), between the Punjab Tenancy 
Act of 1868 and the Amendment in 1887; but for the purpose of this case 
Tupper concluded that by section 10 of the 1887 Act, joint owners of land 
were refused occupancy rights which was ‘in accordance with the general 
custom of the country’. This was in protection of the joint rights in the 
shamilat which otherwise could pass to those who occupied the shamilat. 


Management of Occupancy Rights in the Commons 


The right of occupancy in the shamilat was almost universally acknowledged 
to be a right from which customarily a proprietor was to be precluded. This 
was to prevent any single co-sharer from acquiring more than his share in 
the shamilat and was therefore a prevention against privatisation by any 
single individual. A proprietor who cultivated common land as khewatdar 
could continue to do so as a tenant-at-will. In a village in district Lahore 
one such co-sharer was to be ejected at the time of partition of the shamilat 
and the Chief Court (99 PR 1866) emphasised that such act of ejection 
could be carried out only on the decision of the entire proprietary body and 
not just by two co-sharers out of 12 as it was in this case—i.e., ejection 
depended on the concurrence of the entire proprietary body. Joint action 
precluded idiosyncrasies of any member ог a minority." The Chief Court’s 
support to the majority was based on the understanding that a tenant-at- 
will on the shamilat was placed in that position by the whole malikan-deh; 
therefore ejection also needed the decision of the entire body. Besides, 
both the custom and clause 2 of Section ІХ of Punjab Tenancy Act 1868 
laid down that ‘rights of occupancy could not be acquired in the common 
land of the village unless there was a clause in the wajib-ul-arz.”™ There- 
fore a proprietor could not acquire any permanent rights to occupy the 
Shamilat as he was also a joint proprietor of the shamilat. Justice Boulnois 
reiterated this in his judgement, 49 PR 1874, in a case from Rawalpindi. 

The rights of occupancy in shamilat were open to controversy till the 
amendment of the Punjab Tenancy Act 1887 removed any ambiguity in the 
controversial clause. However, as it turned out, іп a case 155 PR 1889, i.e., 
after the passage of the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1887, that a clause did exist 
in the wajib-ul-arz of a village in Amritsar settled in 1852 before the 
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passage of the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868 giving occupancy right in the 
Shamilat. Wariam Shah was а co-sharer and the land in which he was 
declared occupancy tenant was shamilat. But in the Amritsar district occu- 
pancy tenants were almost ignored in the second settlement of 1865 which 
took place under Prinsep, hence Wariam Shah was not recorded as occu- 
pancy tenant. When his widow succeeded him, the other proprietors objected 
but the Superintendent of Settlements settled the dispute by deciding that 
she was a co-parcener and avoided the issue about her occupancy rights. 
She died in 1884 and the nephew of Wariam Shah took up the tenancy of 
the portion of shamulat cultivated by their uncle. Proprietors of the Patti 
objected and sought to eject them. On the appeal decided by Justice Roe, 
155 PR 1889, the nephews were declared as successors to the widow 
because she ‘merely kept the rights of the male heirs in suspension’. But 
Justice Roe signed the judgement with reluctance 


as the original grant of occupancy rights to Wariam Shah, a co-sharer 
cultivating common land, is opposed to the principles followed in both 
the subsequent Tenancy Acts and the clause in the wajib-ul-arz giving a 
right of succession to his bhaibundhs is a still greater violation of those 
principles .... But it is impossible to hold that the entry is not an 
agreement within the meaning of section 2 of Act XXVIII of 1868, or 
that it has lost its force by not being repeated at the revised settlement of 
1865, or that his nephews are not entitled under it to succeed to Wariam 
Shah’s rights оп the death of his widow.” 


Commons, Absentees, and Adverse Possession 


Management of rights of absentees, occupancy tenancy in the shamulat and 
the concept of adverse possession in the shamilat were increasingly pressing 
the malikan-deh to be alert about entries made in the wajib-ul-arz and the 
action of fellow co-sharers. In the 1850s, at the time of annexation, co- 
sharers could not privatize shamilat on their own but their claim to a share 
in the shamilat was not denied even if they had been absentees from the 
village, as the settlement and other reports indicate. In 1853 the report on 
the administration of Punjab, stated 


the public voice will admit the title of individuals to their ancestral 
shares, who have been out of possession from one or two generations. 
Knowing that our courts will not recognize such claims, a compromise is 
usually made with the party in possession, who retains a half or a third 
with reference to his own and the claimant’s relative influence in the 
community." 
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The situation changed over the years as can be seen from two disputes, 
113 PR 1900 and CA 33 PLR 1920. In Mandiala, a village in district 
Amritsar, two families owned half shares in the patti called Dadan. Before 
1864, the ancestors of one of the families had been absentees. In 1864, at 
the time of settlement, they came and claimed their share of the patti. The 
other family objected. Arbitration enabled the absentee family to regain 
only seven ghumaos of land instead of 19 ghumaos which was their half 
share. In 1896, the shamilat was to be partitioned. The formerly absentee 
family, now returned, were denied their half share in the shamilat. They 
appealed. The Chief Court decreed that the absentees may not have 
claimed their share in the shamilat earlier but they had asked for their full 
proprietary rights and got it, albeit only for seven ghumaos of land instead 
of the original 19 ghumaos The most important thing was the full proprietary 
right іп the kKhewat which gave them the share on seven ghumaos in the 
shamilat'”® and not on 19 ghumaos. 

However, іп 1920, іп a village in Mianwali'’ when a claim was brought 
by absentees who had returned, their share in the shamilat was not recog- 
nised. The story was as follows: In 1881, Sahibzada left the village and died 
іп 1884. His share was taken in роѕѕеѕѕіоп Оу the father of Kehan Singh. 
When Sahibzada's sons Khannu and Jallu returned and claimed their share 
in 1903, it was dismissed in default; it was again turned down in 1912 when 
their heirs sued, because in the meanwhile Kehan Singh had obtained ‘a 
title to the land by adverse possession’.'” In the dispute brought in appeal, 
CA 33 PLR 1920, the heirs of Khannu and Jallu sued for a declaration of 
their rights to the shamilat. Justice Shadi Lal and Martineau concluded that 
since the father Sahibzada, of Khannu and Jallu had abandoned their 
whole proprietary holding, therefore it could be assumed that they had 
abandoned their share in the sharnilat. Thus went the judgement; ‘On the 
abandonment of their share in the shamilat that share must be declared to 
have passed into the possession of co-sharers’.'’ These two cases indicate 
not only the tenacity of owners to regain their shares in shamilat, but also 
that the courts began to accept adverse possession when families absented 
themselves from the land. 


The Chief Court and Adverse Possession 


The Chief Court recognised adverse possession even if shamilat provided a 
co-sharer could prove ‘by some equivocal declaration or overt act that 
he denied the title of the other co-sharers and converted his occupation of a 
jointly held land into exclusive possession.’ For example, Justice Jai Гаї!" 
quoted a case (AIR 1925 LH. 183) in which an owner proved an overt 
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declaration by trying to get a mutation of the shamilat in his name. Even 
though the mutation was refused, it was an overt act of declaration which 
the other co-sharers ignored but this could help the owner to press his claim 
for adverse possession. In other words if a proprietor was allowed to make 
such a declaration and he got away with it for twelve years, the chances 
were that he could convert a share of shamilat into an exclusive possession 
even without partition. However, in CA 19 PLR 1936, which we have 
discussed earlier, a dispute from a village in Amritsar district, Mussammat 
Askaur, a hissedar or shareholder could keep cultivating possession from 
1911 to 1935; however the Chief Court held that Askaur had only made 
assertions of exclusive possession and that this did not amount to denial of 
the title of the other co-sharers. She could not claim an exclusive title for 
herself. The Judge opined that Askaur had taken possession as co-sharer in 
1911 and therefore could not be removed except on partition of the land 
and that too if she had more than her share. At the same time she could not 
seek adverse possession. 


Shamilat-deh, Malikan-deh, and Maurusi 


The таигизї, or occupancy tenants as a group occupied the attention not 
only of the malikan-deh, but that of the government as well. As the 
shamilat and rights to it became more valuable the malikan-deh clashed 
with the maurusi or occupancy tenants both over the ‘right to occupancy’ in 
the shamilat and also over the ‘share’ in it. The relationship of the malikan- 
deh to occupancy tenants and their rights in shamilat was directly affected 
by (a) record of rights prepared at the time of the early settlements of 
villages; (b) the passage of the Punjab Tenancy Act 1868 particularly 
section 9, clause 2, which said: ‘And no right of occupancy in the common 
lands belonging to a pattidari village community shall be acquired under 
the chapter’.'" (с) the construction of canals in the dry districts of 
Punjab. These factors shaped the ways in which the rights of occupancy 
tenants were defined and re-defined as economic conditions changed. For 
example, in the village of Kubur Bucha, the wajib-ul-arz had a clause 
which declared that the hereditary cultivators were entitled to a share in 
the shamilat. The Deputy Commissioner gave a decree in July 1867, which 
was based on the Financial Commissioners letter number 4978 dated 28 
November 1865 for the correction of the wajib-ul-arz and the hereditary 
cultivators thereby were to get no rights over the common land except for 
pasturage. 

The proprietors of Kubur Bucha initially tolerated the occupancy tenants 
from getting and retaining the share in the shamilat, because the waste was 
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not so valuable in the Ferozepur district at the time of Settlement and 
labour was scarce. The occupancy tenants were therefore able to acquire a 
clause in the wajib-ul-arz declaring their share in the shamilat. The situation 
did not change in 1855 when the sharnilat was partitioned and the occupancy 
tenant secured the share in the shamilat but the proprietors did not object. 
However by 1868, population in Ferozepur showed an increase judging by 
the density rising from 187 per square mile іп 1855 to 200 іп 1868;'” the 
Western-Jumna Canal system had been remedied by Captain Turnbull in 
1859;'* and work was starting on canals from the Sutlej River in 1868.'" 
Therefore, indications of rising demand for the waste made the proprietary 
body unwilling to part with rights in the shamilat waste to occupancy 
tenants. 

The Revenue Department also did not seem keen to let tenants acquire a 
share in shamilat as seen from the Financial Commissioner’s letter quoted 
above. In another case where the wajib-ul-arz allowed a hereditary cultivator 
to share in the shamilat, the Commissioner (84 PR 1869) ‘ordered without 
the consent of the parties, that the clause relating to the right of the 
hereditary cultivator to share in the shamilat should be expunged from the 
wajib-ul-arz and thus the alteration was made in the wajib-ul-arz by the 
Deputy Commissioner. ”” The hereditary cultivator appealed to the Chief 
Court and Boulnois held: ‘the alteration mentioned must be treated as 
without effect upon the clause in question; as the wajib-ul-arz was the 
record of admitted agreements or rights founded upon agrecments, and 
could only be set aside so far as the parties themselves rescinded the 
agreements.” 

Tenants’ rights to occupancy in the shamilat was an important matter 
judging from the fact that the malikan-deh themselves were serious con- 
tenders for the right as cultivators of shamilat. However, the passage of the 
Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868 brought on disputes to the Chief Court and 
controversy too as to whether Section IX clause 2 applied to the malikan- 
deh or included hereditary cultivators too. The Chief Court ruled out rights 
of occupancy in the shamilat by the co-sharers of the malikan-deh. In 33 PR 
1871, a proprietor’s claim to occupancy in shamilat, which went to another 
co-sharer as his share, was ruled out by Justice Boulnois according to 
Section [X clause 2 of the Punjab Tenancy Act 1868. Finally, this clause 
was amended by the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1887 where section 10 laid 
down that ‘Right of occupancy not to be acquired by joint owner in land 
held in joint ownership . . . . In the absence of custom to the contrary по 
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one of the several joint owners of land shall acquire a right of occupancy 
under this chapter in land jointly owned by them.’ This definitely laid to 
rest the controversy. 


Policing the Commons vs Governing the Commons 


The disputes included in this part of the paper indicate the major role 
played by the Chief Court in interpreting both recorded custom and clauses 
of legislation enacted by the Government of Punjab. The painstaking 
deliberations that each of the judgements involved led the Chief Court to 
obtain a fairly intensive and extensive study of the village economy and 
usages. In the process the Chief Court also drilled the lower courts into 
presenting a complete and detailed description of ground conditions. Some 
of the Justices had served in the general civil administration and they 
brought a special ‘researched’ perspective to a case. This is evident from 
the judgements by E. Brandreth, Robert Egerton, J.B. Lyall, C.L. Tupper 
and others who could take a catholic view of the issues and action involved. 

As for the main actors in the rural conflicts—the malikan-deh—we 
notice the Chief Court bolstering collective action against outsiders in two 
important ways—one, by stressing on the value of communal rights in a 
non-exclusive resource and two, by supporting the customary ways in 
which shares to common lands were inalienable. Thus the Punjab Tenancy 
Act of 1868, with its amendment in 1887, enabled the Chief Court to 
support joint property rights in common lands by preventing any of the co- 
sharers from acquiring shamilat by claims of occupancy or adverse posses- 
sion. However it was difficult for the Honourable Justices to step out of 
their role as upholders of the principles of ‘equity, justice and good 
conscience’ and therefore they had an open mind wherever individual 
rights or those of sub-groups were concerned as in cases of occupancy 
tenants’ rights to share in shamilat or the individual malik’s right to partition. 

Over time there was a discernible shift from issues concerning ‘persons’ 
to those concerning ‘things’ and ‘action’. For example the environment, 
free-riding, externalities of individual action and conservation of degraded 
natural resources like forests and soil increasingly engaged their attention. 
There was clearly a conscious move on the part of the judiciary to protect 
not only the rights of grazing of tenants and those of the proprietary body 
as well but also to recognise the consequence of over-use of the shamilat. 
Thus judgements which incorporated the definition of maweshi to exclude 
the commercial heads of cattle like sheep and goat, made sense in ecological 
terms. The following is a sampler: 


Besides the benefits of these heads of cattle in terms of manure, heaving 
water and ploughing land of the village were minimal to the proprietors 
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of the village. Hence while the proprietors bore the burden of over- 
grazed commons, the benefits of profits from the sale of such cattle went 
to the traders and shop-keepers who kept them.'” 


This enhances the overall impression of a distinct decline in the communal 
control exercised by the mmalikan-deh. The successful take-over of conflict 
resolution by the courts attenuated the authority of collective self-govern- 
ance and obviated the necessity of co-operative problem-solving activities. 
Although joint action could not be universally set aside by the unilateral 
action of splinter groups and individuals, increasingly market forces and 
changes in the general jural environment abetted individual action. The 
partition of and acquisition of exclusive property ownership in the shamilat 
became a highly desirable norm for even the collectivities themselves. 
Even where the desire to hold out against these forces prevailed, the sheer 
number of market transactions overwhelmed the malikan-deh’s ability to 
keep track of all contingencies. Besides, going to court whenever trans- 
gression on shamilat occurred was not feasible as getting the entire malikan- 
deh impleaded (a technical requirement for a shamilat case) in the action 
required time and money. Hence as we saw in (19 PLR 1936), Mussammat 
Askaur, a co-sharer could occupy the shamilat without any active opposi- 
tion from the rest of the proprietary body for years together, and with the 
result that the district judge of Amritsar went on to decide adverse possession 
for Askaur as а co-sharer occupying the shamilat.'” Thus despite the Chief 
Court’s attempt to bolster the controlling authority of the malikan-deh on 
the conveyance of rights in the shamilat, there was a steady trend towards 
sales of land conveying the shamilat rights and consequently there was also 
a move towards privatisation of communal property. 

This was accompanied by a trend shift in land-use and in the technology 
of raising cattle. Shrinkage in grazing led towards cattle which could be 
stall-fed (like buffaloes) and away from cows. In some districts like Amritsar 
even ploughing was done by buffaloes! The malikan-deh found itself dis- 
abled from building up institutions of monitoring and sanctioning to take 
stock of the new situations as they came up and instead kept a sharp look 
out for any infringement of the letter of the law. Governing of the Commons 
was replaced by Policing of the Commons. 

This essay has discussed conflicts over village common lands, specifically 
involving the banjar-kadim and the abadi-deh. The banjar-kadim was an 
explicitly economic resource while the abadi-deh had both material and 
non-material significance. This was reflected in the customary rules of both 
inclusion and exclusion by which the village community governed the 
ownership and use of these resources. An infringement of these rules was 


02 108 PR 1876. 
з С.А. 19 PLR 1936. 
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construed as a challenge to the authority and economic interest of the 
malikan-deh. But the external threat was assessed variously in the case of 
the two resources because the options open for internal solutions were 
different. The abadi-deh was synonymous to their collective identity even 
when heterogeneous groups occupied it. There was therefore a tacit under- 
standing that it was never to be partitioned. Further, a partition of the 
residential site involved municipal complementarities like drains, paths 
and social gathering points which were impossible to divide. Yet on the 
other hand collectivities perforce had to admit service groups to comple- 
ment agricultural activity; hence the abadi-deh was an inducement which 
was used for joint-bargaining for these resources. Once again the conflicts 
indicate that the village community was aware that once residence was 
granted to anyone it involved a whole range of rights of easement. Therefore 
rules of sale, gift, mortgage and partition were more stringent and almost 
purely of an exclusionary character in comparison to those regulating the 
village waste. 

The uncultivated waste presented a different set of options to the village 
proprietary body. Compact grazing grounds were necessary for the cattle 
both belonging to the cultivating and service groups and served as long 
fallows where a system of crop rotation was necessitated by uneven distri- 
bution of soil fertility or by topography. This was particularly true of riverain 
villages. The community’s responses in these disputes indicated flexibility 
to a certain degree, since partition was feasible and again a tacit under- 
standing always existed about the right to partition such land. However 
here too intrusion of temporary occupants could ripen into permanent 
rights and monitoring was required. 

The interest of the village community and that of the individual was 
caught between the cross-fire of conflicts at different levels. Market incen- 
tives made uncultivated land more valuable for agriculture as against 
pastoral activities. This trend induced, on the one hand, a separatist 
tendency among the joint-owners of the common village lands. On the 
other hand it sharpened the perspective of the village collectivities even 
more towards the commons as & symbol of their shared identity. This led 
them to question the very ‘rule of law’ and heightened their exclusionary 
attitude towards outsiders. 


Nature of society and civilisation 
in early Deccan 


Aloka Parasher 


University of Hyderabad 


The nature of cultural expansion in regions immediately south of the 
Vindhyas has never been fully discussed. Often the Deccan regions have 
been considered to have acted only as a bridge in carrying the highly 
evolved norms of civilised life from the north Indian plains to the extreme 
South; the latter two being considered the prime progenitors of ‘civilisation’ 
in India, though their origins may have initially varied. To this understand- 
ing is also added the element that, if the Ganges valley Vedic civilisation 
and the Tamil civilisation of the Sangam age were not the only stimuli for 
the development of Indian civilisation, then the common feature and true 
ethos of Indian life developed from ideas initially visible in the Indus valley 
civilisation.' This paper is an attempt at suggesting ways of understanding 


t M.G.S Narayanan, ‘Trends and Prospects in Histonography’, Presidential Address, 
Section I, РНС, 39th Session, Hyderabad, 1978, рр 15-16. raises the plea to look afresh at 
the ‘roots’ of Indian civilisation In recent years scholars working on the hitherto select areas 


Acknowledgements: 1 would like to place on record my sincere thanks to Shri Е Siva Nagi 
Reddy for the help rendered їп making the maps which were formulated and exclusively 
made for the forthcoming publication of Aloka Parasher (ed.), Social and Economic 
History of Early Deccan—Some Interpretations, Manohar Books, New Delhi, 1992 (т 
press). This article 1s based on Essay I ‘Culture and Crvilization (The Beginnings)’ in the 
above volume 
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the origins of civilisation in early Deccan by emphasising the internal 
processes of change rather than looking at it only in terms of external 
influences. It further focuses its inquiry on those regions of the Deccan 
which have hitherto been considered ‘regions of isolation’. Through this 
analysis we go on to suggest that the transition to civilisation cannot be 
looked at without highlighting the variations in the pre-civilisation stage. 
We thus argue that the process of the development of civilisation in early 
Deccan may have interacted with similar processes in other parts of the 
country but, it had its own individual character which, once identified, 
would enable us to look at the totality of early Indian civilisation in a 
positive and holistic fashion. 

The underiying premise that has hitherto been implicitly accepted by 
most historians of India is that civilisation as a progressive development 
diffused from the above-mentioned three select areas of the Indian sub- 
continent into the so-called secondary centres, which initially being non- 
civilised barbarian societies, were forced to undergo the civilising change at 
a later stage. In other words, it is believed that the local traditions of 
technological material and other equipment in areas of the Deccan were 
not strong enough to bring about a breakthrough. The use of the concept 
of ‘civilisation’ as a progressively desirable goal, and that of the diffusion of 
a ‘high’ culture to a ‘low’ one, has led historians to unconsciously ignore 
the nature of internal historical change in the so-called ‘marginal’ areas of 
isolation. The popularity of this generalisation of the diffusion of civilisation 
from certain core regions of the Indian sub-continent to the rest of the 
country, stems from the inherent value judgments in favour of the connota- 
tion of ‘progress’ attached to the term ‘civilization’.’ This has unfortunately 
had its negative effects in that it has unconsciously led to an exaggeration in 
the use of the concept of diffusion to understand almost every instance of 
culture change.’ At another level, in quantitative terms, many of the areas 
such as the Deccan have received little or no attention, or, only recent 
interest, simply because the origin and foundation of ‘civilisation’ as the 
mainstream of development was not found here. 


of Indian civilisation have also recognised that ‘contributions made by the inhabitants of other 
regions’ to this process have been neglected. See Gregory Erdosy, Urbanization in Early 
Наяопс India, BAR International Series, 430, 1988, р. 1. 

? Ruth Tringham, ‘The Concept of “Civilization” in European Archaeology’ in J.A 
Sabloff and С.С Lamberg—Karlovsky (eds.), The Rise and Fall of Civilizations, Califorma. 
1980, рр. 470-84 has discussed this at length in the context of the unfair comparison that has been 
made in identifying stages of crvilisation in temperate Europe with those in the Mediterranean. 

` An example of this is in the use of the term ‘Aryan’ by scholars even though they adopt 
different methods of historical analysis. СЇ К.А М, Shastn, A History of South India, OUP, 
(4th ed. гр.). 1984, р. 69 and К Satyanarayana, A Study of the History and Culture of the 
Andhras, Vol. I, New Delhi, 1973, р 100 For an elaboration of a questioning of this idea, see 
Aloka Parasher, ‘Early History of Andhra: Some Interpretations’, РАРНС. 9th Session. 
Kurnool, 1985, pp. 184-91 
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Our present concern is to take an intensive look at the foundations of the 
historical structures of the Deccan by identifying periods of overall change 
which do not necessarily coincide with political change. Indeed, our parti- 
cular interest would also like to indicate that even before the origin of the 
State in these parts we find differential systems of political and economic 
organisation which ultimately help us characterise the specific socio- 
political evolution of some of the earliest societies in these parts. The 
Deccan, defined most commonly, as the land south of the Vindhyas up to 
the confluence of the Krishna—Tungabhadra is constituted of various sub- 
regions (Map 1), each rooted in a geographical specificity. Thus, in defining 
the roots of the distribution of the earliest material cultures (Charts I A 
and В; Charts П A and В). one cannot but rule out the question of an 
unilinear transition from one productive system to another. The reference 
hcre is to the overlap situations at many of the sites between the Neolithic- 
Chalcolithic and Megalithic phases and between the Megalithic and Early 
Historical ones. On the other hand, in the Central Deccan, it may be noted 
that there 15 a near total absence of the Neolithic-Chalcolithic phase but a 
substantial emergence of the Megalithic one. 

In specific terms this raises the question of the transition from the proto- 
historic situation known to us from the innumerable Megalithic remains 
strewn all over the Deccan, апа the elements of their interaction with the 
beginnings of the historical cultures again, known rather uniformly in the 
Deccan from the Satavahana layers of habitation. It is here. i.e., between 
the late centunes в.с. to the early centunes a.D., that the major problems 
about the diffusion of civilisation, and the transition from tribe to civilisation 
and State are addressed. Some scholars view the Satavahanas as the 
harbingers of a golden period and, the duration of their rule as, ‘the vehicle 
of social transformation from a lower to a high state of society.“ However, 
in particular, it is the question of Mauryan presence in the Deccan which 
brought with it the first documented evidence, that has often been taken as 
the beginning point for the rise of civilisation in these parts.‘ Those scholars 
who advocate a longer chronology for the Satavahanas (1.е., their rule 
beginning at the close of the third century в.с. or early second century 
в.с.) do not have difficulty in explaining that the decline of the Mauryas in 
some parts of the Deccan was followed by the rise of the Satavahana 


* Yetukun Balarama Моопу. ‘Satavahana Era—A Transition from Tribal Culture to National 
Culture’ in The Andhra Pradesh Journal of Archaeology. Satavahana Special, Dr N Ramesan 
Commemoration Volume, Vol. 1. No 1. 1990. р 64 The existing commonplace interpreta- 
tions of transition trom ‘tribal culture’ to an ‘agricultural society’ in the context of Andhra 
history has been expressed in this bnef paper. pp 57-64. 

* Clarence Maloney. ‘Archacology in South India Accomplishments and Prospects’ in 
Burton Stein, Essavs on South India. New Delhi. 1976. рр. 25-27. Vimla Begley. "From Iron 
Age to Early Histoncal in South Indian Archaeulogy’ in J Jacobson (ed , Studies in the 
Archaeology of India and Pakistan, А155. New Delhi, 1986. р 299. Romila Тһарег, The 
Mauryay Revisited (S.G Deuskar Lectures on Indian History. 1984), Calcutta. 1987. р 4ff 
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Chart НА 


Early Habitational Evidence—Central Deccan* 





Phase 1 
1500-1000 в с. Stone age known in the region аз a whole. Middle and Late 
STONE Stone age sites are well attested. Neolithic present at a few 
Neolithic places. Best exemplified at Polakonda. Some evidence at 


Kadambapur, Kolakonda, Budigapalli and Peddabankur. 


ABSENCE OF A CLEAR-CUT NEOLITHIC-CHALCOLITHIC TRADITION AS 
IN THE SOUTHERN DECCAN 


Phase П 
1000-500 в.с. fron age known from Megaliths at many sites. Several burials 
IRON at Машай, Hashmatpet, Kolakonda, Kokapeta, Singapur, 
Megalith Palamakula, Chinna Torruru, Valigonda, Pochampadu Habitation 

evidence from Kadambapur, Budigapalli and Peddabankur 

Phase Ш 
500-100 в.с. Mainly based on Numismatic data. Typical example of pre- 
PRE-SATAVAHANA Satavahana coins from Kotalingala. Excavations reveal pre- 
Early Historic S&tavahana levels of habitation from Kotahngala, Polakonda and 


Vadluru. Early phase of stupa at Dhulikatta. Kondapur and 
Peddabankur have several punch-marked coins. Continuity of 
Neolithic tools in early historical levels at Peddabankur. 


* У.У. Knsbnasastry, ‘Archaeological Discoveries іп AP’ in В.К. Gururaja Rao (ed.), А 
Decade of Archaeological Studies in South India, Dharwar, 1978; The Proto and Early 
Historical Cultures of Andhra Pradesh, Archacological Series 58, The Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1983. 


power. However, in recent years it has become common to accept the 
shorter chronology which places the rise of the Satavahanas in the middie 
of the first century B.c. In this case the period after the Mauryas in some 
parts of the Deccan is followed by a gap which historians have tacitly left 
unexplained as a grey area. Below, we focus a bit more closely on this gap 
which we prefer to call the pre-Satavahana phase because though it may 
coincide with the later Megalith levels of habitation in some sub-regions, it 
is not identical with it. Further, each sub-region of the Deccan throws up 
different elements of political and economic organisation during this period, 
known mainly from numismatic data, which suggests the emergence of 
small ‘janapada-like’ ‘localities’* presaging the rise of the Satavahana state. 

In the present context ‘civilisation’ for us does not simply denote the 


$ A term borrowed from B.D Chattopadhyaya’s suggestions on the formation of ‘some 
form of proto-State formation at a local level’ before the nse of the pan-Deccan empire of the 
Sdtavahanas—Transition to the Early Histoncal Phase in the Deccan: A Note’, ш В.М. Pande 
and B.D Chattopadhyaya, History and Archaeology, New Рейт, 1987. Vol I], р 728 
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Site Namel Local 


BUDIGAPALLI 
Karimnagar Dist. 


CHINNABANKUR 
Karimnagar Dist. 

DHULIKATTA 
Karimnagar Dist. 
(10 km from 
Peddabankur) 

HASHMATPET 


Ranga Reddy Dist. 


(8 km from 

Hyderabad) 
KADAMBAPUR 

Каптпаваг Dist. 


KAPPARAOPET 
Karimnagar Dist. 

KARNAMAMIDI 
Adilabad Dist. 

KOKAPET 


Ranga Reddy Dist. 


(10 km N.W. of 

Hyderabad) 
KOLAKONDA 

Karimnagar Dist. 


KONDAPUR 
Medak Dist. 
(70 km from 
Hyderabad) 
KOTALINGALA 
Karimnagar Dist. 


MAULALI 
Ranga Reddy Dist 
(8 km from 
Secundrabad) 
PEDDABANKUR 
Karimnagar Dist. 


POLAKONDA 
Warangal Dist. 


Chart ПВ 
Sequence of Material Evidence—Central Deccan* 
Cultural Phases 


Neolithic settlement—stone axes, few sherds of handmade 
grey ware, neolithic celts and microliths. 

Megalithic phase. 

Early historical site of five hectares. BRW Pottery. 


Few microliths, cores, flakes, blades just below a sterile 
layer of Satavahana deposits. Early phase of Stipa. 
Rich early historical site—mud fort, BRW Brahm 

label inscription and coms. 

Megalith ste—BRW, um bunals, iron sickle and «итир. 


Neolithic settlement Megalithic burial and habitation 
site—iron objects (dagger with copper hilt), BRW, 
irngation tanks. 

Early historic structure—Brahmi label inscription. 


Early historic site—20 hectares. Sétavihana material. 
Habitation up to medieval times in its eastern part. 
Neolithic—Chalcolithic unburmshed grey ware, polished stone 
axes. Megalithic pit circles. Painting of proto- 

historic period 1 km from burials 


Neolithic stone axes. Smali Megalithic deposit of 
habitation—BRW and neolithic celts. Satavahana remains— 
postholes but no structures. 

Middle and Late Stone Age—factory site for stone blades 
and flakes. Introduction of iron. Rich early historical 
site—Buddhist structures, Sitavahana material 

like coins, гоп objects, bricks, beads. 

Largest excavated mound—SO hectares. Six layers of 
habitation with some pre-Sdtavahuna ones. Rich 

historical material of Satavahana times-—-Mud fort, Brahmi 
inscriptions, coins. 

Megaliths—Cairn circles, dolmenoid cists, iron objects, 
copper/bronze bell 


smportant Neolithic site—stone tools, microliths 

axes. Megalith bunals and habitanon area with brick 
structures Iron tools, weapons and implements PM Coins 
Early historical remains of Ѕаќауаһапа times—several 
structures, wells, cisterns, coms 

Earty Neolithic stage, late Neolithic stage. Megalith 
burials and habitation area—irngation tanks Early 
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Chart ИВ (Continued) 
Site Мате! Local Cultural Phases 


historical site situated to the north of the village— 
3 levels of pre-SdtavShana, Sātavāhana and medieval habitation. 
POCHAMPADU Microliths. Rich Megalith bunal site. Iron objects, 
Nizamabad Dist: BRW, skeletal remains of horse, ron implements. 





* У.У, Krishnasastry, The Proto and Early Historical Cultures of Andhra Pradesh, 
Archaeological Series 58, The Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1983. 
С. Margabandhu, Archaeology of Sdtavahana-Kshatrapa Times, Delhi, 1985. 
K.P. Rao, Deccan Megaluhs, Deihi, 1988. 


superstructure of a society expressed only through its intellectual endeav- 
our. Rather, keeping in line with more recent definitions, ‘civilisation’ in 
fact, must be considered as a kind of culture with a very complex set of 
behavioural patterns known to us from a range of activities of a particular 
society.’ Evolutionary ideas having pervaded the disciplines of sociology, 
anthropology and archaeology, it came to be understood that civilisation as 
the most progressive end of the spectrum was to be contrasted with pre- 
civilisation. The latter necessarily denoted a stage inhabited by primitive 
peoples—savages and barbarians—implying their wildness, animality and 
generally, as people constrained only by nature. Needless to add, these 
must be considered pre-requisite stages towards formation of state and 
civilisation. Further, these pre-requisite stages, we feel, cannot be simply 
explained away by the use of a rigid, and very often an ambiguous term like 
‘tribe’.® 

Following Lewis Morgan, Gordon Childe ultimately formalised the con- 
ception of the first civilisations as urbanised with the following linked 
features such as social surplus, full-time specialists living in cities, a ruling 
class, writing, monumental buildings, long-distance trade and finally, an 
institutionalised form of political organisation based on force and termed 
as the State.’ There аге many scholars who have questioned Childe’s ten 
criteria of civilisation particularly with regard to its applicability to temperate 
Europe.” More fundamentally, E.R. Service even questions the notion 


7 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 5, р. 831. 

* К. Satyanarayana, History and Culture of the Andhras, on the use of the term ‘tribal stage’ 
and particularly his chapter ‘Living Prehistory’; A. Ghosh, The City in Early Historical India, 
ПА$, Simla, 1973, р. 13 on his doubts whether people in the South had ‘shed their tribal 
character’ even during the Mauryan period. 

* V.G. Childe, ‘Civilization, Cities and Towns’, Antiquity, Vol. 31, March 1957, р. 36 and 
which 1s elaborated by him in What Happened in History (first published 1942), Penguin 
Books, (гр.), 1964, pp. 31-32, 97 ff. 

9 Sally Green, ‘Introduction’ іп V.G. Childe, Man Makes Himself, first illustrated edition, 
Wiltshire, England, 1981, pp. 8-23. Also by Tringham “The Concept of “Civilization”’, 1980, 
pp. 472-74. 
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that the rise of civilisation was founded on the origin of the State." Within 
the broad evolutionary framework of the nineteenth century anthropologists 
showed that in the pre-civilisation stage primitive societies, denoted by the 
general term tribal, were segmented kin groups that were egalitarian in 
their relations to each other. However, significantly both the terms primitive 
and tribe, acquired a pejorative meaning indicating a barbarous condition." 
This unconsciously led to establish the concept of a dichotomous relation- 
ship between civilised/non-civilised.'' Modern anthropological theory of 
the last few decades has now almost totally done away with the singular use 
of the term ‘tribe’ to describe the pre-civilisation stage. As far as the term 
primitive is concerned, it is best understood as simple, early, original or 
primaiy, lacking highly developed governmental institutions." It is essential 
to accept this before we even attempt an understanding of the difference 
between primitive and civilised. And further, it is the continuum between 
these two stages which needs to be established rather than its dichotomous 
distinction. 

Two of the scholars who have tremendously helped us in explaining the 
origin of civilisation, particularly of State, with their studies in ethnohistory, 
are Service and Fried." Briefly, they delineate the following stages in the 
socio-political evolution of societies: (a) ‘egalitarian’ societies (terms used 
by Service were ‘band’ and ‘tribal’ for this stage and later substituted by 
‘segmental’); (b) ‘ranked’ societies (called ‘chiefdoms’ by Service); (c) ‘strati- 
fied’ societies and (d) States.'* Fried’s departure from the Marxist analysis 
is that differential economic control and power was likely among hereditary 
kin groups rather than simply groups of owners and non-owners. In agree- 
ing with this view one would nonetheless, like to emphasise that this did 
not happen universally in all regions at the same time. The variations in the 
process of this transformation and the complexity with which it took place 
needs to be emphasised. Further, these are the stages that lead up to this 
transformation which in fact, determine the pace of this change. 

In contrast to north India and the extreme South where there is a 
substantial amount of literary evidence available for the early historic 


" Elman В Service. Origins of the State and Civilization, The Process of Cultural Evolu- 
поп, New York. 1975. р. 178. 

б Morton Н Fried. The Notion of Tribe, California, 1975, рр. 3-10 

' Tnngham, ‘The Concept of “Ctvilization™*, 1980, рр 473-78. 

" Service, Origins of the State, 1975. рр 47-50. 

'S Ibid.. pp 44—46. М.Н Fned, ‘On the Evolution of Social Stratification and the State* in 
Stanley Diamond (ей.). Culture ап History Essays in Honour of Paul Kaelin, New York, 
1960, pp 713-31 

e A variety of perspectives on early State-information now available in the exhaustively 
accumulated and theoretically coherent studies on the subject in two volumes edited by 
HJM Claessen and Peter Skalnik (ed ), The Early State. The Hague, 1978 and The Study of 
the State, The Hague. 1981 
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period,” for a major part of early Deccan history we do not have such 
material. Hitherto, Puranic accounts of the Kali Age kings have been 
extensively used, along with epigraphical data, to reconstruct a chronological 
framework of the political suzerainty of the Satavahanas in these parts as 
the first empire-builders in the Deccan.” For this early period, historical 
accounts have generally concentrated on the Greek classical writings to 
dwell upon aspects of economic history as trade, towns and the like.” 
Inscriptions and coin finds too have been used in identifying and labelling 
the relative importance of certain regions of the Deccan.” Whereas exten- 
sive reliance has been given to these sources, no corresponding effort has 
been made in organising the archaeological data that has expanded manifold 
in recent years. For understanding not only the expansion of civilisation, 
but also its peculiar nature, embedded as it was in the distinct evolutionary 
process of the pre-civilisation stage, we need to look more closely at 
archaeological data and give primacy to it. Here we need to be forewarned 
of the limitations of the traditional approaches to archaeological data.” 
This kind of source material can give insights not only into the details of 
the cultural segments in different sub-regions but, at the same time, it 
enables us to highlight the transitional aspects of these cultures into the 
historical period. 

To add to the problem of the limited nature of source maternal for the 
study of early Deccan history, an unconsciously neglected historiographical 


P For north India it has been pointed out that availability of textual data has по: necessarily 
led to ‘a better understanding of archacological and cultural matenals’ (р 110) It hus been 
thus noted that in dealing with Vedic literature the limitations of the ‘Aryan’ model have 
emerged and in describing urban centres from Buddhist and Jaina sources ‘material remains 
and their chronologies have been often adapted to fit these descriptions’ (р 110) Details of 
how this has happened т Anna King, ‘Some Archaeological Problems Regarding Gangetic 
Cultures in Early Histoncal India’. п Kenneth А К Kennedy and Gregory L. Possehl (eds ). 
Studies in Archaeology апа Palaeoanthropology of South Asta, А115, 1984, рр 109-19. 

' Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya Some Early Dynasties of South India, Deihi, 1974, pp 25—31; 
р 33 ff Unlike most other books of this type on dynastic history he introduces a brief account 
of pre-Satavahana times 

"DR Das, Economic History of the Deccan, Deihi, 1969. р 216 ff, Satyanarayana, 
History and Culture of the Andhras, 1975, рр 136-54. 

™ Н.Р Кау, Monastery and Guild, Commerce under the Satavahanas, Delhi. 1986, р. 33 ff. 
for detatls on the Western Deccan, Н Sarkar, ‘Emergence of Urban Centres in Early 
Histoncal Andhradesa‘, in В М. Pande & В D Chattopadhyaya, Archaeology and History. 
Essays in Memory of А Ghosh, Delhi, 1987, Vol II, pp 631-41 takes examples from the 
Eastern Deccan 

~“ Two important books for the Deccan in terms of the detailing of significant new 
archucological data are У У Кпѕһпаѕаѕігу, The Proto and Early Historical Cultures of 
Andhra Pradesh, State Department of Archaeology and Museums, Archaeological Senes 58. 
Hyderabad 1983 and A Sundara, Rock Cut Chamber Tombs of South India, 1972. Both these 
are studies based on a regional scale but have payed no attention to explain the cultural 
processes they observe on the basis of this new data 
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issue has been the different ways in which the Deccan has been understood by 
historians and archaeologists.” This has been mainly done on the basis of 
the availability of data that has enabled the description of the pre-historic 
and early historic environments.” It needs to be stated here that all 
research has explicit or implicit hypotheses, which Hill writes: ‘guide the 
selection of research problems and the nature of the data to be collected’.* 
Several examples of this can be given and though it would be wrong to 
suggest that such definitions or demarcations of the Deccan were consciously 
delineated, they have nonetheless come to be accepted as rigid historical 
constructs. This has most obviously meant that those sub-regions of the 
Deccan which had failed to yield monumental Buddhist edifices (like those 
found in the ‘Western Deccan’ ог the Krishna—Godavari Delta region of 
the ‘Eastern Deccan’) or, those lacking concrete evidences of Mauryan 
contact such as the inscriptions of Asoka (with their concentration in the 
‘Southern Deccan’), were inadvertently not taken up for historical inquiry, 
or, taken up only when the Mauryan contact first began.* Further, the 
apparently startling ‘historical’ edifices of these select sub-regions pre- 
occupied most archaeologists and historians who mainly dwelt on an intrinsic 
descriptions of these.” It has been pertinently pointed out recently by 
B.D. Chattopadhyaya that, ‘the stages leading up to the period of the 
Satavahanas are, however, . . . far from clear.’” This is relevant for all sub- 
regions of the Deccan. 


2 Namely, the generalised way in which the terms Western Deccan, Eastern Deccan and 
Southern Deccan have been introduced in the titles of Books. Textbooks on the histoncal Deccan 
use ıt from their own vantage point of view as іп the case of К.С Bhandarkar, Early History of 
the Deccan, 1894, New Delhi (rp ), 1975 (mainly Maharashtra рап); К.М $ Aiyar, The Historical 
Sketches of Ancient Deccan, Madras, 1917 (mainly coastal Andbra); С. Jouveu Dubreuil, 
Ancient History of the Deccan, Pondicherry, 1920 (sncludes some parts of Tamil country); 
D.C, Sircar, Successors of the Sdtavahanas т the Lower Deccan, Calcutta, 1939 (mainly 
coastal Andhra) and so on. 

2 Thus we have only particular parts of the Deccan being described largely 1л terms of their 
cultural and artistic heritage, for example, K R. Subramanyan, Buddhist Remains in Andhra 
and History of Andhra between 225 and 610 a.p., Madras, 1932, Е.В. Allchin, Neolithic 
Cattle-Keepers of South India, Cambridge, 1963; Vidya Dehejia, Early Buddhist Rock Temples, 
London, 1972; S. Nagaraju, Buddhist Architecture in Western India, New Delhi, 1982; Amita 
Ray, Life and Art of Early Andhradega, New Delhi, 1983 

м JN Ни, ‘The Methodological Debate in Contemporary Archaeology: A Model’, їп 
David L Clarke (ed.), Models in Archaeology, 1972, pp 61-107. 

* Similar histonographical situations obtained in the context of an analysis of European 
proto-history and early history A discussion in Maunzio Gualtieri, ‘Fortifications and Settle- 
ment Organization: An Example from Pre-Roman Italy’, and К.Е J. Jones, ‘A False Start? 
The Roman Urbanization of Western Europe’, in World Archaeology, Vol. 19, No. 1, June 
1987, pp 30-57. 

* H. Sarkar, ‘Emergence of Urban Centres’, 1987, Vol. П, pp 631-32 has significantly 
raised questions about this preoccupation of archaeologists and historians and suggested a 
new direction for forthcoming studies on this region. 

7 Chattopadhyaya, History and Archaeology, р. 727 
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In the context of the present paper it is difficult to take a close look at all 
the sub-regions in terms of their cultural evolution which went into the 
making of early historical society in the Deccan as a whole. In spatial terms 
we confine ourselves to sub-regions conventionally termed as the Southern 
Deccan or the Mysore Plateau region and the Central Deccan or the 
Hyderabad Telangana Plateau region (see Maps I and П). Both these have 
one thing in common in being dubbed areas of relative isolation as they had 
neither, large tracts of alluvial soil, as was the case in the Eastern Deccan, 
nor, did they have strategically located port towns facilitating as outlets of 
trade as in the Western Deccan. More pertinently, these two sub-regions 
provide significant data on the stages leading up to the cultural processes 
identified as the stage of civilisation. Below, we intend to highlight some of 
these crucial aspects pertaining to the antecedent stages leading to civilisation 
and briefly, to the civilisational stage, in order to thereby identify the 
specific nature of society in early Deccan that has been hitherto neglected. 

It has been now recognised that in pre- and proto-historic Deccan a great 
diversity of culture is visible. Further, archaeological evidence reflects how 
there was the co-existence of a hunting and gathering economy with a 
pastoral and agricultural one.” This is evident beginning with the Late 
Stone age and Mesolithic settlements through into the Chalcolithic and 
Iron age settlements.” Allchin further states that during the earliest stages 
of settled life, i.e., among the Neolithic-Chalcolithic communities of the 
Deccan, some sort of craft specialisation and even trade can be postulated. 
In this light he would qualify Childe’s definition of the pre-urban economy 
being only ‘relatively’ self-sufficing.” The origin and growth of the internal 
distribution and communication system, particularly with regard to the 
exchange of objects commonly used in daily activities, is crucial to our 
understanding of the ‘pre-urban’ and ‘urban’ situation in these parts. For 
instance, as pointed by Allchin, the technical uniformity of the fine blade 
industries of the Late Stone age, Neolithic and Chalcolithic cultures of 
Karnataka, Andhra, Maharashtra, Western India and the Indus plains 


* F.R. Allchin, ‘The Relationship of Neolithic Later Settled Communities with those of 
Late Stone Age Hunters and Gatherers їп Peninsular India’,in В $ Sharma & У Jha (eds ). 
Indian Society Historical Probings, Essays in Honour of D D Kosambi, Delm, 1974, 
pp 45-66 

* For the mid-Godavan Valley there ts interesting evidence wherein Neolithic tools were 
found at histoncal levels of habitation, Knshnasastry, Early Historical Cultures, рр 22. 24, 
35. Imphcations of this discussed in Aloka Parasher, ‘Social Structure of Settlements in the 
Central Deccan’ in Indu Banga (ed.), The City in Indian History, Delhi, 1991, рр. 40-44 

“В & Е Allchin, The Birth of Indian Civilization, Penguin, 1968, рр 266-67; Maloney. 
‘Archaeology in South India’, p 3 points to the fact that at Brahmagiri. for instance. the 
mtroduction of microliths just below the level containing evidence of food-production and 
са. Је-кееріпр (с 2300 в 2.) ‘heralds a rather abrupt cultural change and may represent 
intrusive influence ` yt 
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show culture contact ‘both in space and time’.” It would have at least 
required a rudimentary organisation of labour, craft and trade for inter- 
regional contact to be viable. Indeed, Sundara has aptly suggested. ‘The 
Krishna—Tungabhadra Doab region proved to be a contact zone of the 
developed Neolithic of the lower Krishna and the Chalcolithic culture of 
the upper Krishna’.” 

At least, three broad phases of food producing cultures for the Southern 
Deccan, beginning around с. 2300 B.c., have been postulated® (Chart ТА). 
Some are contemporary to the Indus Valley civilisation. The earliest (c. 
2300 в.с.—с. 1800 B.c.) Neolithic cattle-keeping economy was limited geo- 
graphically to ‘the nuclear area that today represents the Andhra Pradesh 
Karnataka State boundary’.™ It is represented graphically and evident to us 
from the numerous ashmounds (dung heaps) that have been excavated at 
sites like Utnur, Kupgal etc.” Here, there is little sign of cultivation and 
cattle played an important role in the economy. The construction of these 
cattle pens has been rarely found on the banks of rivers and their locale 
indicates seasonal movements. It is significant that the introduction of copper 
in Southern Deccan resulted in a more settled way of life and this emerged 
roughly around с. 1500 в.с. This is characterised by a peasant economy based 
on dry farming of millets, grams and domestication of pigs, sheep, fowls etc.* 


з Allchin, Indian Civilization, р 277. Evidence of this for the Neolithic phase at one of the 
most systematically excavated sites Nagaryunakonda discussed in В, Subbarao, Personality of 
India, Baroda, 1958, p 115. 

м А. Sundara, ‘Cultural Ecology of the Neolithic ın India’, in $ В. Deo and К. Paddayya, 
eds., Recent Advances in Indian Archaeology, Deccan College, Poona, 1985, p. 41 

> В. & К Allchin, The Rise of Civilization т India and Pakistan, New Delhi. 1983 General 
distribution pattern and chronology of the early phase, pp 286-87. For a review of the most 
recent work done on the Neolithic stage of food production in the Southern Deccan, see 
Sundara, ‘Cultural Ecology’, pp. 39-43. 

* Maloney, ‘Archaeology in South India’, 1976. р 9. 

* F.R. Allchin, Umur Excavations, Andhra Pradesh Archaeological Senes, No 5, Hydera- 
bad, 1961; Меойшис Саще-Кеерет; of South India, 1968 discusses in detail the full implications 
of these mounds in determining the economy and culture of these pastoral communities He 
clearly ascribes them to the Neolithic period However, work by archacologists after him tend 
to place them in the post-Neolithic period but there is still no unanimity on the subject. Iron 
age connections suggested by V.R. Rami Reddy, ‘An Outline of the Pre and Protohistoric 
Cultures of South Western Andhra Pradesh’, Journal of Karnataka University, Vol VIIL, 
Dharwar, pp 125-36. Though not identical with this view, A. Sundara too dates these 
mounds in some parts of Karnataka to between 1200-700 or 600 в.с. (р 323). Details of 
various views оп this subject have been discussed by him ın ‘Studies in Ash Mounds’, п 
В М. Pande and B.D Chattopadhyaya, Archaeology and History, New Delta 1987, Vol. 1, 
рр. 313-24 

> Allchin, Civiization in India and Pakistan, general distribution pattern and chronology 
of the third phase, pp. 287-88. It has become increasingly difficult to differentiate the 
Neolithic honzon from the Chalcolithic in the Southern Deccan. For a recent survey tor a list 
of all the sites that have been excavated and reported ın all the three phases of the Neolithic- 
Chalcolithic cultures in South India, see М L.K Murty, '‘Рге-Ігоп Age Agricultural Settle- 
ments in South India: An Ecological Perspective’, Man and Environment, ХІУ, 1. 1989, 
pp. 65-67 
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Enough evidence for this type of habitational settlement is found at sites 
like Utnur, Hallur, Piklihal, Tekkalakota, Sangankallu, Brahmagiri, Т. 
Narsipur, Maski etc. (Charts I A and B). Their settlement pattern in all the 
micro-regions is said to have been uniform in that ‘settlements along the 
low hilly ranges are close to streams and away from major watersheds’.” 
As noted above a network of exchange was prevalent in the different 
regions of the Deccan and also with other regions of India which meant 
that these were far from isolated units of production. Further, the continuity 
of occupation and evolution and adaption to different economic systems of 
production from the first through to the third phase is a marked feature in 
these parts. 

When we come to the period of iron age settlements, though there is a 
striking uniformity of the Megalith or iron using cultures in South India as 
a whole, we recognise that at some sites, they are superimposed on different 
levels of development of the preceding phase of Neolithic—Chalcolithic 
settlement. The case of Hallur is significant in that besides the fact that 
-there is а Chalcolithic-Megalithic overlap, to-date it presents the earliest 
C“ dates for the use of iron in the Deccan, с. 1000 в.с.“ Though this early 
evidence is limited it raises a wider probability and, as argued by Maloney, 
the spread of iron technology in general can be understood to have great 
implications for the diffusion of an agricultural economy based on rice 
cultivation.” Among the other sites, which show the overlap of Megalithic 
culture with the preceding Neolithic-Chalcolithic one, are Brahmagin and 
Maski. T. Narsipur and Sangankallu both have evidence of earlier habita- 
tion and are important Megalithic sites as well. The upper limit of Megalith 
levels merges almost everywhere into the histoncal penod identified т 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka by Satavahana remains. (Chart IB). 

It has been pointed out that iron was more profusely used in the Deccan 


э Ibid . р. 69. 

“MS Nagaraja Rao, Protohistoric Cultures of the Tungabhadra Valley, Poona, 1971. 
р. 15 See also M.S Nagaraja Rao, ‘Earliest Iron-Using People in India and the Megaliths’. 
in Madhu Recent Researches in Indian Archaeology and Art History, 1981. рр 25-32 In the 
latter article he discusses evidence from Tadakanahall, a site eight kms from Hallur which 
shows that the Megalith burials here related to the overlap phase of Neolithic-Chalcolithic 
and Early Iron age at Hallur Pottery and iron tool types are similar at both places This 
evidence is therefore suggested to be the earliest evidence for Megalith burials datable to ‹ 
1000 вс It nonetheless needs to be pointed out that D P Agarwal feels that further 
confirmation about the antiquity of tron in South India 15 necessary—The Archaeology of 
India, London, 1982, р 257. 

“ Maloney. ‘Archaeology in South India’, рр 8-9 suggests a diffusion of nce cultivation 
and the Dravidian languages with the Megaliths В К. Thapar, ‘Maskr-1954- Chalcolithic Site 
of the Southern Deccan’. А/. Vol. XIII, рр 14-15 Deo. оп the other hand, argues оп the 
basis of the evidence mainly from the Vidarbha sites and also from Brahmagin and Maskı that 
the Megalithic people were mainly pastoralists. indian Archaeology. pp 90-91. р. 94 NR 
Banerjee, The Iron Age in India, New Delhi, 1965, р 210 gives emphasis to the role plaved 
by irmgation in agriculture in the мера society 
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than in the north® though its technological variations reveal a lack of 
prosperity.“ The diffusion of this technology was associated with the 
distinctive Black and Red Ware almost uniformly all over South India.* 
The development of a more complex social and economic pattern of 
existence was thus set and there emerged a way of life that was different 
from the earlier agricultural life based on dry farming.“ However, we 
know far greater details about their burials than about their habitation area 
and generally, the former were situated away from the latter or, any area of 
tilled land.“ Dilip K. Chakrabarti in writing about ‘Issues of the Indian 
Iron Age’ points out that in the context of the iron age in Southern Deccan 
in particular and the South Indian Peninsula as a whole, ‘The early historic 
period . . . did not begin till the third century в.с. The period between с. 
1,100-1,200 в.с. and с. 3rd century в.с. is a long one and suggests а 
substantial iron age occupation of the region’, and further questions, ‘but 
have we really got beyond the enumeration of megalithic burial types and 
related assemblages?’ Indeed, the iron age base of its early historic period 
has been only partially and imperfectly understood. It is precisely because 
of this neglect that the importance of the Megalith cultural phase to define 
the relationship and link between the proto-historic and early historic 
phases at certain excavated sites and the question of the rise of urbanisation 
and the processes leading to civilisation have been taken up for this study. 

Hitherto, an overemphasis on the diffusionist theory had left little room 
for understanding indigenous development of cultural processes. Today, 
even in writings on the north Indian Ganges Valley early historic urbanisation 
there has developed a critical view of the apparently ‘revolutionary’ role 
that iron may have played in the formation of urban centres.“ In this 
context an alternative is found in the work of Erdosy for the Ganges 
Valley, who would like to see the crucial indicator for the rise of urban 
centres ‘in the development of a hierarchy of settlement types on a regional 


® In the early 1950s D Н. Gordon suggested this but later changed his mind. However, he 
maintained the view that iron was brought to India by ‘a people who buned their dead in 
cairns’ Discussed in В К. Subrahmanyam, ‘Appearance and Spread of lron in India—An 
Appraisal of Archaeological Data’, JOI, Vol XIII, No. 1, Sept. 1963, pp. 351-53. 

* Banerjee, Iron Age, р. 214. Earlier views that the earliest evidence of гоп working can 
be observed only in the Ganga- Yamuna doab and then ‘the knowledge diffused to other parts 
of the sub-continent’ ıs no longer accepted. For earher views cf. Subramanyan, ‘Appearance 
and Spread of Iron’, p. 357. 

2 Alichin, Civilization in India and Pakistan, р. 334. 

3 Nagaraja Rao, Protohistonc Cultures, рр. 123, 136. 

+ Ibid., р. 49. M.S Nagaraja Rao is of the opinion that megalith people settled on пуеппе 
beds in the Southern Deccan. For details on different aspects of the socio-economic life of the 
megalith period ш South India and the Deccan see В.К Gururaja Rao, Megalithic Culture in 
South India, Mysore 1972, Chapters 10 and 12; K.P Rao, Deccan Megaliths, Delhi, 1988 

5 Dilip К Chakravarh, ‘The Issues of the Indian Iron Age’, m $ В Deo апі К Paddayya 
(eds ), Indian Archaeology, р 76 

* King, ‘Gangetic Cultures’, рр. 119-11 
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scale’ and therefore, regard the ‘sociocultural transformations accompany- 
ing the rise of cities as the central issue`.” Thus, rather than bemoaning the 
lack of the role iron played in the transformation of the Deccan society into 
a fully urban one during the centuries B.C., we need to first and foremost 
identify the gradual aggregation of social groups in different settlements 
and place them in an essential continuum leading towards civilisation. In 
this transition the Deccan reflects a heterogeneous picture and we therefore, 
need to emphasise upon the importance of the existence, or co-existence of 
particular sub-regions as independent. or semi-independent entities con- 
tributing to the whole region's historical development. We cannot also 
suggest a unilinear stage of development from pastoralism to agriculture 
wherein one mode of production gives way to another. Thus, the details of 
not only the economic structures but also of the political and social systems 
that controlled and manoeuvred these diverged conspicuously in each of 
the sub-regions. 

In the sub-region of the Southern Deccan the transition to the early 
historical stage is significantly marked by the presence of the Mauryas 
through the location of the Asokan inscriptions™ (Map П). These are 
particularly situated around the two sites of Maski and Brahmagiri which 
have also been excavated and show a continuous habitation from very early 
times (Charts IA and B). However, it is not simply Mauryan presence 
which should be marked out for mention fot, this is also the locale for a 
sizeable cluster of Neolithic—-Chalcolithic settlements and between them is 
sandwiched the enigmatic Megalith culture. All the other sites under 
discussion are located in the vicinity of Brahmagiri and Maski, on both 
sides of the river Tungabhadra. They are Piklihal, Tekkalakota, Sangan- 
kallu and Hallur (Map П). We feel that although all these present very 
valuable data on the antecedent stages to civilisauon and are rich Neolithic- 
Chalcolithic sites, they become less important in terms of the material 
remains found during the early historical period (Chart HI). Since the 
questions of the origin of iron technology® are interconnected with the 
cultural and economic milieu in which it emerged we turn to describe it 
next. 

Tekkalakota for instance, 1s basically a Neolithic—Chalcolithic site with 


7 Erdosy, Urbanizanon, рр 2. 4. A small attempt at locking at the relationship between 
different types of settlements at a subregional level of the mid-Godavan Valley and defining 
the possible nature of their urban characteristics has been made in Parasher. ‘Social Structure 
of Settlements’, pp 19-46 ‘ 

* Location of А$оКап inscnptions, recently mapped out by Gerrad Fussman, ‘Central and 
Provincial Administration in Ancient India: The Problem of the Mauryan Empire’. IHR, 
Vol XIV. Nos 1-2, 1987-1988, рр 4, 47. 64-67, Vimla Begely. ‘Iron Age’, р 301 

“NR Вапегусе`$ comments on Dilip К Chakravarti’s paper, ‘The Issues of the Indian 
Iron Age’. рр 77-78 rightly роті out that a clear picture of the chronology of iron age sites 
1s far from clear though of all the iron using cultural groups the Megalithic culture 1s the best 
documented 
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no evidence of iron but, as has been pointed out in a survey of the Black 
and Red Ware pottery, it is one of the few sites which gives significant 
associations of this pottery in the Chalcolithic context dated to around 1400 
B.C.” It is further significant that in the midst of a gold mining region, only 
this site has yielded gold ornaments at level I which is identified as the early 
Neolithic period." In emphasising upon the concentration of Neolithic sites 
in this area like Maski, Piklihal, Anandgal, Kotekal, Watgal, Lingsugur 
and other small settlements (Map П), Allchin states that almost all these 
are ‘within 5 miles of the auriferous zones.’” He further goes on to suggest 
that, ‘smail scale and local extraction of gold was already taking place 
during the Neolithic period.’* With the limited technology available at the 
time one must agree with Allchin’s suggestion that gold mining at this stage 
was mainly on the surface. It nonetheless, continued here in a remarkably 
permanent way. 

Hallur can perhaps be taken as a typical example of a site which best 
reveals the permanent nature of habitation from the early Neolithic pastoral 
phase up to the iron age (Charts ГА and В). It has been pertinently pointed 
out by R.C. Gaur that ‘At Hallur it has been claimed that there is a 
transitional phase between the Neolithic and the Iron age, but there is no 
definite evidence to prove this transition” since the blade industry of the 
Neolithic does not continue into Period П in the middle levels of which the 
iron is said to appear. However, what is most significant at this site is the 
occurrence of iron notably during its early phase. The early iron age is also 
represented at Piklihal and has been identified at Brahmagiri in the burial 
pits with stone slabs excavated by Wheeler, antedating the later cist graves.* 
With respect to the earliest phase of iron a matter of considerable import- 
ance is the ‘overlap’ situation obtained at Hallur for the Chalcolithic and 
Tron age levels and as mentioned above, here the С“ dates suggest an 
opening of the period as early as 1100 в.с. However, it is interesting to 
note that the early historical phase at this site does not yield any substantial 
remains except for a fair amount of pottery—Black and Red Ware, Russet- 
Coated Painted Ware—indicating merely an occupation of the period* 
(Chart III). Thus, though С“ dates from iron age levels іп the Deccan now 
confirm that this metal was known here almost at the same time as it was 
known in the North, if not earlier, it does not seem to have unleashed a 


% H.N. Singh, ‘Black and Red Ware—A Cultural Study, ш D Р Agarwal and Dilip K. 
Chakravarti, eds., Essays in Indian Proto-History, Delhi, 1979, рр 272, 280-81. 

У Allchin, Civilization т India and Pakistan, р. 287. 

2 Е.В Allchin, ‘Upon the Antquity and Methods of Gold Mining’, JESHO, Vol. 5, 1962, 
p 209 

5 Ibid., pp 209-10 

“ ВС. Gaur's comments on Dilip К. Chakravarti’s paper, ‘The Issues of the Indian Iron 
Age’, p. 80. 

$ Allchin, Crvuization wn India and Pakistan, р 329 

* Nagaraja Rao, Protohistoric Cultures, р. 68 
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Chart IV 


Evidence of Civilisation—Historical Period—Central Deccan 


Site Name Early Sequence Centuries в.с. Sdtavahana Centuries A.D. 
DHULIKATTA Stupa dated to last quarter Buddhist stupa, Mud-fort 
of third century B.c. Mud with ramparts, grananes, 
brick fortifications of fragmentary Brahmi inscriptions, 
рге-Ѕасауёћапа times. Satavahana and Roman coins, 
BRW, tron objects, beads, 
terracottas 
KONDAPUR Middle and Late stone age Early Buddhist structures. 
site— flakes, blades geometnc Buildings with underground 
microliths chambers, cisterns, Brahmi 
script on storage jar, PM 
coins, SAtavahana and Roman 
coins and coin moulds, 
rouletted ware, iron plough- 
share (?), beads, terracottas. 
KOTALINGALA Pre-Sdtavahana levels of Mud-fort, gateways, early 
habitation and coins of Sdtavahana coins, Brahmi 
the Gopa and Gobhadra label inscriptions, pottery 
kings—second century B.c beads, iron slags and ore. 
PEDDABANKUR _ Neolithic and Megalithic Brick structures called 


site. Neolithic tools 
continue in early historical 
period. Brick structures 
of pre-Saétavahana tunes. 


enclosures, wells, cisterns, 
Brahmi script on seals PM 
coins, $а(ауйһапа and Roman 
coins, BRW, iron objects— 
ploughshare (7), archaic 
terracottas, beads, copper 
and gold objects. 


Sources: У.У. Krishnasastry, ‘Archacological Discovenes m АР", іп В.К. Gururaja Rao (ed.), 
A Decade of Archaeological Studies in South India, Dharwar, 1978; The Proto and 
Early Histortcal Cultures of Andhra Pradesh, Archaeological Series 58, The Govern- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1983. 


socio-economic transformation at Hallur in the historical period as an 
‘urban’ centre. Nonetheless, we cannot discard Hallur because of its seem- 
ingly ‘non-urban’ character, because, as we intend to dwell upon below, it 
is the nature of the well-settled Chalcolithic communities of these parts 
that needs re-definition. 

At Piklihal and Brahmagiri (Chart Ш) is also represented a succeeding 
phase of iron age which is said to coincide with the Sangankallu evidence of 
iron and Maski period II. This is the phase of a relatively greater use of 
iron and whereas, in the earlier phase the settlements yielded a substantial 
stone-axe and blade industry, it is now found on a diminished scale. At all 
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these sites the depth of iron age occupation is less than four feet.” Sangan- 
kallu, like Hallur, fades away during the early historical period (Chart 
IHI). When compared with Maski, Piklihal, situated not very far from it, 
does not have a well-represented habitation area during the historic phase. 
Its material prosperity gradually diminishes and just before the early iron 
age there seems to be an intrusion (Chart Ш). 

Not ignoring the variations in the relative prosperity of this cluster of 
sites both during the iron age and the early historical period, it remains 
significant that these settlements continued to persist, in the near proximity 
of each other, for a fairly long period of time before the intrusion of 
Mauryan presence in these parts. It is now generally understood that it is 
precisely because these must have been traditionally centres of some 
economic/social/political power that it motivated Asoka to choose this as 
an area to inscribe his message of dharma.* As early as 1962 Allchin 
candidly stated: ‘The Asokan edicts of the south reflects а very material 
interest in the area, and though they may also proclaim to the sincere 
Buddhism of their author they tempt us to ask whether this waè not rather 
a case of the banner of the Dharma following the prospectors than vice- 
versa?’ 

Of all the sites mentioned above, Brahmagiri remains to-date the most 
extensively excavated and therefore, has been the most discussed. Material 
remains found here in a specific context have often been used as indicators 
to measure the importance of the iron age in the south in general® and the 
relationship of the iron age and early historical phases with the Mauryas." 
Here,” as well as to some extent at Maski, the iron age ensemble is 
followed by that which yields what has been conventionally called ‘Russet 
coated’ or ‘Andhra Ware’. These remains have often been compared with 
those found at Arikamedu and thereby, the date for fixing this phase is not 
earlier than the opening of the Christian era.“ To put it in another way, the 
Mauryan contact in the archaeological record must be visualised to have 
taken place in the iron age, defined generally as the Megalithic period. 


7? Allchin, Crvilizanon т India and Pakistan, pp. 329-30 

* This view has been systematically argued by several scholars and was first suggested by 
Maloney, ‘Archaeology in South India’, p 25. Discussed in Sudarshan Seneviratne, ‘Kalinga 
and Andhra: The Process of Secondary State-Formation’, IHR, Vol 7, № mi, 1981, В. 
Thapar, The Mauryas Revisited, Calcutta, 1987, pp. 13-14, 25 

9 Allchin, ‘Methods of Gold Mining’, pp 208-9 

6 $. Nagaraju апа В.К. Gururaja Rao, ‘Chronology of Iron Age in South India’ in D P. 
Agarwal and Dilip K. Chakravarti (eds ), Essays in Indian Proto-History, Vol. 5, ISPQS’ 
History and Archaeology Series, Delhi, 1979, pp 321-29. 

ы Maloney, ‘Archaeology in South India’, 1976, рр. 25-26; Begely, ‘Iron Age’, рр. 304, 
306 

ё м Wheeler, ‘Brahmagiri and Chandravalli, 1947: Megalithic and Other Cultures tn the 
Chitaldurg District, Mysore State’, АГ, No 4, 1947-48, рр. 180-310 

® Alichın, Civilization т India and Pakistan, р. 330 
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Further, it is clear that the last phase of the Megalithic culture at Brahma- 
giri seems to be co-existent with the first phase of the Satavahana levels of 
habitation. The overlap situations at Brahmagiri both during the Neolithic- 
Megalithic period and the Megalithic and Early Historical ones, together 
with the convincing evidence of cultural similarity of data from burials and 
habitation areas, makes this the site par excellence for a study of the 
transition to the early historic period in these parts.“ It can supposedly also 
be considered the only site, among those discussed above, to have had a 
full mature development and to be thus characterised as ‘urban’ during the 
early centuries д.р. The early historical remains at Brahmagiri, particularly 
those identified with the Sātavāhana layers of habitation“ are significantly 
found at other sites in the region like Chandravalli, Banavasi, Vadagaon— 
Madhavpur and Sannati (Charts IB and II). These sites indicate rich 
material remains in the historical period with no substantial antecedent 
stages of either the Neolithic-Chalcolithic or early iron age settlements. In 
other words, there is a shift from the traditionally inhabited sites of the 
previous cultural phases. 

Thus, during the early centuries A.D., it-is suggested by scholars that 
Brahmagiri, Chandravalli, Sannati, Vadagaon—Madhavpur and Banavasi 
graduated into being called urban centres.“ Adhering clinically to the 
criteria set forth for defining urban in the existing historiography, N.R. 
Banerjee comes to suggest that there was a lack of prosperity and no 
‘urban bias of the megalithic builders’ of South India.” More specifically, 
Ghosh adds that iron age megalithic habitation levels at Brahmagiri and 
Maski do not show signs of prosperous towns.“ And further, Dilip К. 
Chakravarti in characterising the urban phenomena in the whole of India 
during the early centuries д.р. which was marked by a uniform prosperity, 
points out that only now (emphasis added) there is ‘the undisputable 
evidence of urban settlements in areas like Mysore, Kerala, Madras and 
Andhra where the earlier evidence seems to lie vague and doubtful.” The 
concern in all these views is primarily to come to some sort of consensual 
definition about the end result of the urban configuration available from 
the material remains at these centres notwithstanding that, so far, no 
problem-oriented excavations have been conducted in these parts and what 
has been done, is of a limited kind. Thus, taking this sub-region as a whole, 


“ Nagaraju and Gururaja Rao, ‘Chronology of Iron Age’, рр. 323-24, 327-28; Ray, Early 
Andhradesa, p. 26. 

© Wheeler, ‘Brahmagiri and Chandravalli’, рр. 208, 232. 

6 This is how they have been listed by scholars who have reviewed the recent archaeological 
discoveries in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka in Р. Sitapati (ed.), Satavahana Seminar 
Souvenir, 1981 e.g , Banavasi, it is noted was famous in literature as the oldest capital city in 
Karnataka. 

6 Banerjee, Гоп Age, р. 214. 

2 A. Ghosh, City in Early Historical India, ПА$, 1973, pp. 12-13. 

® Dilip К. Chakravarti Puratattva, No. 7, 1974, р. 89. 
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we cannot simply contend ourselves with the conclusion that at least some 
of the above-mentioned centres developed into urban ones and thereby, 
suggest that the civilisational stage was partially achieved in these parts 
though, at a later stage, when compared to north India. By accepting an 
apologetic explanation historians tend to unconsciously look for uniform 
patterns of urban growth when in fact, none exist and consequently, 
overlook the complex cultural traits that went into the making of these 
settlements in the pre-urban phase. One has only to turn to the ‘overlap’ 
situations at many of the sites to realise that the urban phenomena was not 
sudden and further, that the form it took was at variance with what 
emerged in other parts of India during the same period. 

This variance was ultimately linked to two interrelated aspects of the 
socio-economic formation in these parts: (a) the nature of social stability 
and (Б) the nature of economic activity that drew the communities here in 
the first place. The nature of community settlement of particularly the 
Megalithic times has raised more questions than answered them. There are 
as many opinions about the authorship of the Megaliths in South India and 
the Deccan as there have been books and articles written on them right 
from the nineteenth century when they were first discovered. Mcintosh 
details these to conclude that, ‘the major elements of the South India 
megalithic culture are in the main indicative of strong continuity from the 
preceding Neolithic cultures, from which it derives most of its material 
culture and a considerable number of its funerary rites.” (emphasis added). 
He, however, does add that certain features of the megalith graves like 
horse finds, horse trappings do indicate contacts with Eastern Mediterranean 
and West Asia. Nonetheless, in highlighting the former conclusion he has 
drawn heavily on the syncretic views of Allchins who have listed about half 
a dozen possible influences on the development of the Megalithic culture in 
India.” Significantly, a point often missed by scholars in the analysis of the 
Allchins’, in their emphasis on the indigenous nature of the Megaliths is 
that, it is pertinently based on the artifactual assemblage associated with 
these burial monuments and not on the hypothesis of their supposed racial 
affinities. Thus, they take pains to point out: ‘There can be little doubt that 
many of the traits already established in the Neolithic persisted right 
through the Iron Аре.’ To this, may also be added the views of Kennedy 
on the possible composition of the population of South India during the 
Iron age, wherein he concludes, ‘the skeletal record of the megalith- 
builders does not provide the slightest reason to accept the hypothesis of a 
sudden displacement of populations in connection with the beginnings of 


® J.R. Mcintosh ‘The Megalith Builders of South India: A Historical Survey’ in Н. Hartel 
(ed.), South Апап Archaeology, Berlin, 1981, pp. 467-68. 

” Details ın Allchin, Indian Civilization, рр 229-30 

п Ibid., р. 232. 
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the megalithic cultural complex.’” Though scholars like Leshnik” and 
Parpola™ in their analysis tilt towards a Indo-Iranian or Aryan origin for 
the Megaliths and thereby, heavily support the diffusionist theory, we 
would like to reconsider this issue by agreeing with the former explicated 
views and suggest that though the complexity of the intermingling of the 
Neolithic and Megalithic cultures in the Deccan cannot be directly proved, 
it is strongly indicated in material terms by the ‘overlap’ situations at some 
of the sites discussed above and further, the considerable evidence now 
heaped upon the indigenous development of iron working ia Peninsular 
India,” are strongly indicative of traditions of continuity rather than dys- 
junction and total external imposition. 

That there was a continuous habitation at these sites is generally accepted 
by scholars but, what is unconsciously ignored in the historical analysis, is 
that these existing complex cultural traits were not obliterated during the 
succeeding historical stages of habitation despite the multiplicity of habita- 
tion areas ог, the non-uniform nature of the ‘overlap’ situations at the 
particular excavated sites.” The element of continuity further tends to be 
underplayed as often the use of the term ‘tribal’ or ‘tribe’™ to indiscrimi- 
nately describe and club together all pre-State groups creates; not only a 
discontinuity between the pre-civilisation and civilisation stages but also, 
pejoratively dismisses the importance that these well-entrenched commun- 
ities played in the formation of the civilised society. On the contrary, when 
new elements were subsequently added due to inter-regional trade and 
` contact as a consequence of the Mauryan intrusion or, later, with the Indo- 
Roman contact, it was done on a solid foundation of economically differ- 
entiated communities.” These continued to nonetheless be organised on 
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the basis of kinship ties. In The Mauryas Re-visited” Romila Thapar rightly 
postulates that since the political nucleus of the Mauryan empire was so far 
away from this region, their mechanisms for appropriating the wealth 
available in these parts must have been dependant to a large extent on the 
pre-State groups and their network of lineage and kin. 

Given the lack of literary sources for the Deccan as a whole, it is very 
difficult to go into details of the exact nature of society in describing the 
dominant elements of kin-based relations during this period of transition 
from the Megalith to the early historic. However, recent numismatic re- 
searches have brought to light certain evidence of pre-Satavahana chiefs 
who issued their own coins. A significant point to be recognised here is that 
the dates of these vary from sub-region to sub-region. In this context it has 
been pertinently pointed out by B.D. Chattopadhyaya that punch-marked 
coins of the Deccan, which began with the Mauryan period and continued 
to be manufactured in the early centuries of the Christian era, can in fact, 
be associated with specific ‘localities’. These were followed by uninscribed 
cast coins and uninscribed die-struck coins, and they all provide a necessary 
background to the emergence of ‘local’ inscribed coins series of the Deccan.” 
P.L. Сира? has made a recent attempt at analysing these coins series from 
the numismatic and archaeological point of view to conclude on some of 
the major issues of their dates and distribution. First and foremost, he has 
rightly classified the big lead coins with inscriptions issued by local 
dynasties in the Deccan, sub-region-wise. They are listed as ‘Kuras in 
the Panchganga basin (Kolhapur); Sadakanas in and around Chitaldurg 
district; Hastin in the Krishna valley; an unknown dynasty in the Tunga- 
bhadra basin and Sadas іп the Mahishaka country’ which, he says, 
‘existed continuously till they were uprooted Бу the later Sétavahanas in 
the time of Sri Yajfia Satakarni or a little earlier in circa second-third 
centuries д.р.’ The Kura, Sadakana and Hastin coins are important 
from the perspective of the Southern Deccan as they reveal the political 
profile of this sub-region after the Mauryan period and before the rise of 
the Saétavahanas. 

In exemplifying the importance of this period for a study of the pre- 
requisite stages leading to civilisation we next turn to elaborate upon some 
details of settlements in the Central Deccan which also provides valuable 
numismatic data (Maps I and П). Regarding the sequence of the proto-his- 
toric cultures in the Central Deccan there is a notable absence of their contact 
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with the Mauryan influence and this is significantly different from the other 
major sub-region taken up for detailed inquiry and described above. Also, 
here there are no major Chalcolithic sites.“ Moreover, the subsequent 
picture that emerges here is slightly different since most of the Megalith 
sites do not have antecedent layers of habitation (Charts ПА and В). 
Though it is often pointed out that there is a striking uniformity of the 
Megalith or iron using cultures in the South, it is important to underline 
that they are imposed on different levels of the preceding phase of settle- 
ment. Some of them like Polakonda, Kadambapur and Pedcabankur have 
a little evidence of Neolithic remains but this is substantially less than what 
has been found in the context of the Southern Deccan. However, to put the 
mid-Godavari Valley in archaeological perspective it must be stated that 
this area reveals sites that range from the lower Paleolithic and Mesolithic 
ones on the one hand, and the Neolithic and Megalith ones on the оћег.% 
Further, microliths are associated not only with hunting and gathering 
cultures but have also been found in abundance continuously right from 
the Neolithic times up to the historical layers of habitation.” These are of 
course commonly found in other parts of the Deccan and south India, 
associated with Chalcolithic levels and Allchin finds an explanation for a 
great demand for microliths by these communities in that there was probably 
a short supply of copper and bronze.™ The complexity of the co-existence of 
archaeological cultures and their interaction with each other, as also their 
sequencing in the particular local situations, reflects upon the overlapping 
time scales of the historical transformation. This is intrinsic to the character 
of the early social formation in the Deccan which leads us to summarise 
that the transition from Neolithic to Chalcolithic and their interaction with 
the Megalithic occurred independently and variably in select parts of the 
Deccan and evolved gradually under different local environment. 

The concern with identifying important archaeological sites in the Central 
Deccan has been of recent interest.” Sir, Mortimer Wheeler’s Maps,” 
published in 1948, of the different sites from the pre to the early historic 
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phase show a total blank for the Central Deccan. During the early years of 
independence the concern with identifying the Buddhist sites particularly 
in coastal Andhra” was predominant and the question of undertaking 
problem-oriented excavation in so-called ‘regions of isolation’ was considered 
of little importance. This has unconsciously undermined our understanding 
of this region as therefore, it has emerged in negative light and one where 
the history of the monumental is absent. The importance of the Central 
Deccan got prominence in the context of excavations conducted by the 
State Department of Archaeclogy and Museums, Government of Andhra 
Pradesh since the 1960s.” This has also brought to the forefront the major 
issue of the Satavahana origin and early rule being located here” raising 
legitimate questions about the region’s crucial role in the transition from 
pre-State to State society.™ 

Habitation in this region is indicated by a systematic finding of sites 
ranging from as early as the Lower Paleolithic and the Mesolithic stages.” 
In this context it has been noted: ‘Most of the lower and middle Paleolithic 
sites are found on the red sandy or clayey soils. Mesolithic sites occur both 
on the red and black soils. Neolithic, Megalithic and Satavahana sites are 
generally found on black sticky or brown soils.’* The rich crop of early 
historical sites in almost every alternate village in the taluks of Warangal 
and Karimnagar has been noted” but explanations for the reason why this 
was so in relation to the antecedent cultures have not been discussed. Of all 
these sites, Kondapur is the one where evidence can be traced back to the 
Middle Stone Age and it has been postulated that it was a factory site for 
stone blades and flakes.” Kondapur situated in Medak district, about 70 
kms from Hyderabad, is one of the earliest excavated sites in this region.” 
Microliths of the Late Stone Age were also evidenced here and in archaeo- 
logical terms this site becomes important again with the introduction of 
iron.'” Though Paleolithic and Mesolithic materials are not available from 
any of the other early historical sites from the Central Deccan, it is well 
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recognised that the Karimnagar region in general is rich in evidence available 
for these cultures, particularly spread around the river Godavari and its 
tributaries. This is indicative of a very substantial food gathering economy 
that persisted in these parts from very early times. 

The other major early historical sites (Map П) in the Central Deccan аге 
Peddabankur and Kotalingala, both in the Peddapalli taluk of Karimnagar 
district and Dhulikatta, situated about 10 kms from Peddabankur (Charts 
ПА and В). Of these, at Dhulikatta below a sterile layer which underlies a 
Satavahana deposit a few microliths like cores, blades, and flakes have 
been found.” Significantly, it is at Peddabankur that the antecedent cul- 
tures are interesting. It was a Neolithic site of considerable scale indicated 
by the scores of ground stone tools found here.’ Some Neolithic axes and 
microlith implements were found at the early historical levels of habitation 
as weil.'* Peddabankur has Megalith burials along with a habitation area 
and has yielded considerable amount of Megalith related artifacts like 
horse remains, tools and implements of iron, cattle remains and so оп.!% 
According to K.P. Rao at Megalith levels here brick structures were also 
encountered and he has identified two distinct phases as Period I (c. third 
century B.c.) calied Megalithic and Period П (second ceatury 3.c. to 
second century A.D.) which has yielded cultural remains of the Satavahana 
times.'* The continuity of cultures at this site is therefore striking, and very 
clearly, there is an indication of the overlap of cultures. In a region which 
even today borders the tribal areas, it is not unusual to postulate that there 
was an interdependence between different kinds of subsistence patterns. 
This may perhaps be one of the reasons that has lead the excavator to style 
Peddabankur as a ‘Satavahana village’.'” 

The Neolithic stage in these parts is best exemplified with the excavated 
material from Polakonda in Warangal district and Kadambapur in Karim- 
nagar district (Charts ПА and В). At Polakonda two phases of stage I of 
the Neolithic and the Late Neolithic have been found. The latter has been 
radio-carbon dated to 1300 B.c.'* During the Megaliti phase the burials 
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were found situated at a distance of one km from the habitation and in the 
proximity of large irrigation tanks.” Interestingly, the historical site here 
was found to the North of the village and had three levels of occupation— 
pre-Satavahana, Satavahana and тейіеуа!.' Unlike Peddabankur which 
stands out for its historical remains, Polakonda has rich Neolithic material 
but at both, the continuity of settlement, whether of the local indigenous 
peopie or, along with outside immigrants, is an important feature. However, 
in contrast to both these, the site of Kadambapur, with its location in the 
midst of important historical sites of Dhulikatta, Kotalingala and Pedda- 
bankur, gains added significance first, as a Neolithic settlement, and then 
as a Megalithic burial site.’ Though there are no historical remains available 
from here, the Megalith material is rich in the usual iron objects and Black 
and Red Ware vessels, and like Polakonda, it also lies in the proximity of 
irrigation tanks.'” it is worth pointing out that in and around the Kadamba- 
pur area several small sites with early historical material remains have been 
found. Karnamamidi situated on the north bank of the river Godavari іп 
Adilabad district and Chinnabankur four kilometres north of Peddabankur 
in Karimnagar district are only known to us as early historical sites” 
(Map II). 

Pochampadu, and perhaps Kadambapur, are most representative of 
Megalithic sites in the region. Krishnasastry has noted that both of them 
have burial furniture in conformity with that of the Vidarbha region. At 
Kadainbapur буе Megaliths (four pit burials and one cist burial) with some 
habitational deposit were noted. All, except one of them, were secondary 
burials and three out of the five were multiple burials. A remarkable find 
was an iron dagger with a copper hilt™ indicative of importance of the 
person buried. In contrast, Pochampadu -had very few skeletal remains 
though pottery and iron objects were found in good number. A rectangular 
platform used for exposing the dead bodies was also located here." The 
repertoire of iron objects pertaining to war, agriculture and household 
activity at these, and other Megalith sites, tells us of the extent and 
diversity of its imposition on the Neolithic sites as well as the general 
implications of the use of iron technology for agriculture and craft produc- 
tion. Weapons that have been found include daggers, knives, wedge- 
shaped blades, lances, spear-heads with barbs, arrow-heads, swords of 
single and double edge and amidst all this, significant pieces of horse bits 
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and stirrups need to be mentioned. While skeletal remains of horse were 
found at Pochampadu, bits of saddlery in the form of curb-chains have 
been found at the Megalith levels of Peddabankur.'” Again, while agricul- 
tural implements such as flat-axes, sickles, spades, hoe-blades, knives have 
been found at many sites; at Pochampadu and Peddabankur in particular, 
we also find the bone remains of such domesticated animals as cattie, 
sheep, goat, swine which probably indicate that these formed part of their 
diet." However, by far the most striking aspect of the Megalith economy 
in this sub-region was its ability to generate iron objects on a large scale. 
This is undoubtedly related to the availability of iron in this region." It has 
been pointed out that a ‘number of ancient iron working spots were lucated 
in Karimnagar region at Regenda, Tellakunta etc.’ At the latter site 
enormous deposits of iron slags and nodules of calcium carbonate indicate 
this. Indeed here, ‘the entire hill range is scattered with iron ore’.'” 

Two aspects of the pre-Satavahana situation need to be emphasised in 
the development of the early historical sites in the Central Deccan. One of 
these was related to the particular nature of the economy which rested on 
the small-scale production of iron related -artifacts and the other, to the 
substantial existence of pre-Satavahana levels of habitation, not necessarily 
related with the Megalithic material remains. We suggest this primarily on 
the basis of archaeological and numismatic data found at Kotalingala which 
discussed below. Indeed, the stratigraphy of the excavation independently 
suggests a clear pre-Satavahana level." At Peddabankur, Dhulikatta and 
Kondapur considerable amount of iron objects were present and at the 
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former two sites Megaliths and All Black Ware pottery was also found.'” 
At Kotalingala, apart from iron slags and ore found here in plenty, it was 
the largest mound excavated in this region and where coins of King 
Chimukha (equated with King Simuka of the Purdnas) as ‘founder of the 
Satavahana dynasty’ were also collected.'"* The mound here was about 50 
hectares in extent and 6 metres above the plains and during the course of 
excavations revealed significant рге-Ѕаќауаһапа levels of habitation. 
Further, it is strongly suggested that this was a Fort which on the north 
side, along the course of the river, showed the presence of a wharf.™ On 
both the right and left banks of the Godavari, Kotalingala is surrounded by 
small early historical sites, and at Vemnuru, a site of three to four hectares, 
‘the presence of iron slag and iron ore may indicate the existence of an 
indigenous iron industry’. The defence structures at Kotalingala as well 
as its location hint at its political and commercial importance right from pre- 
Satavahana times. 

Dhulikatta, a corrupt of Dhulikota, literally means a mud fort. The 
settlement here was about 18 hectares in extent with two huge brick-built 
gateways and a deep moat outside the fort. The mud-brick fortification has 
been traced to the pre-Satavahana times though the main fort has been 
dated to Satavahana times, i.e., between 100 в.с. to А.р. 200. The most 
outstanding structural monument discovered and excavated here, dated to 
the last quarter of the third century B.C., is a Buddhist Stupa.'” It has been 
pointed out that the beginnings of Buddhism at Dhulikatta was possibly 
pre-Satavahana because no anthropomorphic representation of the Buddha is 
found here.'* The Stupa is located outside the Dhulikatta city, surrounded 
by fertile black soil, and situated оп a well-connected trade route to places 
like Nagarjunakonda and Dhanakataka.” Its role in trade cannot be 
denied because of the silver Roman coins found here. With all these 
features, Krishnasastry has conceded that Dhulikatta developed into a full- 
fledged ‘walled town of the Andhras’.”! 

On the other hand, it has been graphically portrayed that Peddabankur 
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represents ‘a curious amalgam, indicating occurrence of continuous habita- 
tion from the Neolithic~Chalcolithic period onwards’'” leading to its desig- 
nation as a village. On the basis of the early reports on Peddabankur 
Margabandhu had noted that there are two phases of structural develop- 
ment at this site: the early period dated to с. 250-100 в.с. and that which 
continues into™ the Satavahana period с. 50 в.с. to А.р. 200. However, 
apart from the suggested pre-Satavahana structural remains at Peddaban- 
kur, there are two significant finds that determine its character. On the one 
hand, ‘a series of square and rectangular cisterns and brick platform with 
pieces of iron slag and two ovens indicate it to be a blacksmith's forge’.™ 
On the other, the site and its surrounding areas are covered by alluvial 
black soil exposing at places a microlith industry.“ This in no way under- 
mines Peddabankur’s importance as a production centre of particularly 
iron goods’ and the fact that scores of punch-marked silver, Roman 
denari and Satavahana coins have been found here leads to the conclusion 
that it was also probably a mint centre.” In fact, in some senses the 
appellation ‘market town’ to it seems apt.’ 

It has been pcinted out that Kondapur does not yield imposing architec- 
tural remains,'* though both religious and secular buildings have been 
excavated here. However, as at Peddatankur, large earthern water basins 
with two furnaces and innumerable iron objects like sickles, chisels, nails, 
knives, spearheads, hoes, forks and also, possibly a plough-share, have 
been found. Like Peddabankur, here too, no striking fortification walls 
have been found. On the other hand, considerable evidence of plain 
houses built of either brick or rubble has been excavated. The plan of these 
houses is not clearly discernible but in all probability these were the 
residences of the ordinary inhabitants of Kondapur. Here, there are 
some indications to show that they housed people from different social 
strata.“ The overall pattern of the style of architecture at Kondapur, it 
has been pointed out, was rather plain and simple but ‘quite efficient and 
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skilful’.'® This is true of even the religious, mainly Buddhist buildings, 
found here which are the maximum number of all excavated structures at 
this site. They are ascribable to the Hinayana sect.'* In the Karimnagar 
region, to the north of Kondapur, the Dhulikatta Stupa was easily linked 
with such others located at Phanigiri, Gujulabanda and Thirmalagiri and 
these of course were all part of the larger network of Buddhism in Andhra 
Pradesh.'“ There are a few label inscriptions indicating the donations of 
gahapatis at Dhulikatta but on the whole, the simplicity of these early 
Buddhist sites in the Central Deccan is striking. 

Despite considerable excavation work neither Peddabankur nor, Kota- 
lingala have distinctly yielded any evidence of religious structures. No 
evidence at all of any Brahmanical temple or sculptures has been found, 
though terracotta figurines of the Mother Goddess and Yakshas have been 
discovered in large numbers.’ Other evidence such as the worship of 
serpent (Naga cult)” hardly proves that elements of Brahmanical cults 
were prevalent here, as Krishnasastry tends to suggest. The evidence in 
question is a figure of a snake made of iron found at Peddabankur. 
Krishnasastry traces back the antiquity of Naga worship to Vedic times, 
though one would rather like to agree with Shrimali’s assessment that there 
was the incorporation of the pre-Aryan Nagas and their forms of worship 
into the Brahmanical system from very early times in the Ganges Valley. 
According to him this particularly took place in the land of the Kuru 
Paficalas even though they were traditionally considered to be the best of 
the dryas.'” Indeed, it was not only Brahmanism that assimilated the folk 
elements of Naga worship but both Buddhism and Jainism showed an 
anxiety to do so.'* In the context of the Central Deccan the incorporation 
of the five-hooded Naga Muchilinda protecting the feet of Lord Buddha is 
found on a slab of the northern ayaka platform of the Stipa at Dhulikatta.'"! 
This, as well as Yaksha forms at the same Stipa,'” have to be seen as рагі 


12 Sreenivaschar’s Introduction in М.С. Dikshit, Beads from Kondapur, Hyderabad 
Archaeological Series, No 16, Hyderabad, 1952. р. 1. 

" Yazadanı, ‘Excavations at Kondapur’ р. 182. 

‘4 Details discussed in Sarkar, ‘Emergence of Urban Centres’, р. 5 See also, Parasher. 
‘Social Structure of Settlements’, pp. 36, 40-41 

H" Knishnasastry, Early Historical Cultures, р. 226. 

№ Ibid., рр. 186-88—seals and sealings with Brahmi characters; pp 224-25—mother god- 
dess and evidence for other forms of pnmutive religion 

7 Ibid . р. 224 The iron figure of the serpent described here has two perforations at the 
head and one below which are said to represent the two cyes and its mouth 

™ Ibid.. рр. 224-25. 

№ КМ Shrimali, History of Paricdla, Vol. I—A Study, New Delhi, 1983. рр 27-29. 121 

™ Ibid., рр. 119-20, 133. 

 Krishnasastry. Early Historical Cultures, р 178; Plate 61 The earliest representation of 
this in Buddhist ап 15 from Sanchi. It 15 also potrayed at Amaravatr—J Ph. Vogel. Indian 
Serpent-Lore or the Nagas in Hindu Legend and Art, Varanasi (Rp.), 1972. р. 130. 

1S Krishnasastry. Early Historical Cultures, Plates 89, 90—figures of Yakshas. 
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of the large Buddhist ideology of even making the Nagas share in the relics 
of the Buddha.’ Thus, Nagas as protectors and worshippers of the Buddha 
are seen prolifically illustrated at Amaravati as well which is considered to 
be the best representative of Buddhist art in the Deccan.™ In a general 
sense, however, all over India the term Naga continued to be understood 
primarily in the sense of a classificatory term for forest people. Given the 
lack of any other evidence for the existence of Buddhism or Brahmanism 
from the site of Peddabankur, one would like to suggest that the above- 
mentioned Naga ‘figure’ of iron probably represents a part of the belief 
system of tribal peoples. Their co-existence with the more settled com- 
munities is postulated on the basis of evidence from Peddabankur itself 
where scores of Neolithic ground tools and microliths were found at early 
historical levels of habitation and this therefore, clearly suggests the exist- 
ence of such populations. 

Against the above background one has noted that all the above sites had 
significant pre-Satavahana elements. In the Central Deccan Kondapur and 
Dhulikatta have the common feature of Buddhist edifices, Peddabankur 
and Kondapur share features of being important ‘mint centres’, Kotalingala 
and Dhulikatta both have evidence of fort-like structures. Importantly, 
Kondapur and Dhulikatta have clear evidence of the early form of Buddhist 
art and all three, Kotalingala, Dhulikatta and Peddabankur, have import- 
ant pre-Satavahana features in their structural and material remains. The 
fundamental question is that if in the early historical period these centres 
had developed urban features, the forces represented in the proto-historic 
cultures that made this possible and, the mechanisms through which local 
groups participated in the spheres of economic, social and political activity, 
during this period have to be focused upon.’ The most significant point in 
this regard is the discovery of several pre-Satavahana coins along with early 
Satavahana coins, some of them in a stratified context, at Kotalingala.'* 
Unlike the numismatic evidence from Dhulikatta and other places, the 
Kotalingala finds are outstanding because a number of coins of a certain 
Chimukha (25), ‘founder of the Satayahana dynasty’ have been collected.” 
Several others of the early rulers of this dynasty like Satavahana (234) and 


13 Vogel, Indian Serpent-Lore, р. 43, Plate X opines that these depictions are comparatively 
late in the development of the cycle of legends surrounding the great decease 

Ibid , pp 43, 73, 95, 99, 103, 109, 126, 129. 

‘SS Parasher, ‘Social Structure of Settlements’, pp 40-44. 

'® Thakur Raja Ram Singh, ‘The Pre-Satavahana Andhra Kings of Central Godavari 
Valley. The Andhra Kings of Asmaka, Mulaka’, presented at the UGC Seminar on Recent 
Archaeological Studies in Andhra Pradesh, Kakatiya University, Warangal, March 1987 
(cyclostyled), p. 8. 

7 Krishnasastry, Early Historical Cultures, рр 126, 132; P.L. Gupta, ‘Kotalingala Find of 
Post-Mauryan Coins’, Numismatic Digest, Vol. П, pt. ti, December 1978, рр. 31-32 does not 
agree with the view that Chhimuka was the same as Simuka and who should be considered the 
progenitor of the Sātavāhana family. 
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Satakarni (47) have also been found." Apart from these, those of Samagopa 
(68), Mahatalavara (13), Gobadhra (17) and Narana (9), open up а new 
vista of the pre-Satavahana history of this region. Parabrahma Sastry 
identifies the Gobhadra and Samagopa coins with the Sunga dynasty of 
Vidisha that ruled over these parts.” Thakur Raja Ram Singh іп a recent 
analysis identifies them with the descendants of the Andhakarattas referred 
to Бу Budhagosha who ruled from Kotalingala as pre-Satavahana Andhra 
Kings.'® One cannot agree with Singh’s view that there existed here a 
‘confederation of Petty and Tribal rulers and other kingdoms controlled by 
Andhra Kings’ and the latter he sees as ruling from Kotalingala."" From 
our point of view these clearly highlight the fact that some form of specific 
political authority had become a force continuously from pre-Satavahana 
times in the Central Deccan where the Mauryan presence cannot be 
archaeologically located.” 

There is no doubt, however, that power relations were rooted in old kin- 
ship ties in post-Mauryan Deccan as a whole. A series of coins reflecting the 
rise of local rulers in the context of post-Mauryan Southern Deccan discussed 
above firmly suggested the rise of a politico-economic power base still 
rooted in local kinship ties. Epigraphic sources from the Andhra region of 
the Eastern Deccan also gives us similar evidence as for instance, the 
mention of Kubiraka raja of the relic casket inscription found at Bhattiprolu 
of the third century B.C., Somaka raja of an inscription of the second 
century B.c. found on the outskirts of Vaddamanu, Aira Mana Sada of the 
Velpuru epigraph and so on.’ The prefix ‘go’ in the names of the chiefs 
like Gobadhra and Samagopa, who are said to have ruled from Kotalingala, 
may indicate their origin in pastoral communities. A stone pillar, now lying 
in a paddy field one kilometre away from the Kotalingala fortress, bears a 
label inscription Мага Gopi Nikdya,"™ meaning ‘assemblage’ or ‘group’ of 
Naga gopi which may have also referred to a kin group living in a settle- 
ment outside the fortified township. The location of Dhulikatta amidst 


™ Singh, ‘Pre-Satavahana Andhra Kings’, p. 8. 

‘* Parabrahma Sastry, ‘Coins of Simuka Satavahana Discovered’, JAAP, Vol. I, No. 1, 
1979, p. 136-37 

№ Singh, ‘Pre-Satavahana Andhra Kings’, р. 14 

l Ibid., р. 3. 

‘2 Gupta, ‘Kotalingala Find’, р. 33 clearly postulates that these rulers should be simply 
considered local rulers of the Kammnagar region, who like the Kura and Sadakana rulers of 
other regions of the Deccan, became powerful after the decline of the Mauryas. 

№ P.V Parabrahma Sastry, ‘Political System in Early Coastal Andhra’, in Devendra 
Handa (ed ), Ajaya Sri, Recent Studies т Indology, Ре 1989, рр 71-72. Parabrahma 
Sastry writes that ‘regarding the political activity in Andhra Pradesh during the pre-Satavahana 
period. . The information is too meagre to reconstruct any dynastic history.’ Though this 
may be true from the point of view of wrting traditional dynastic history, for our present 
concern the above evidence from all the sub-regions of the Deccan throws valuable light on ` 
the transition from the prehterate to the literate carly historical stage emphasising on the 
internal dynamics of the assertion of politico-economic power 

* Knishnasastry, Early Historical Cultures, р 148. 
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fertile black soil and the considerable number of granaries in the fort area 
may indicate that the ruling clans here were probably from powerful land- 
owning agricultural communities. It is impossible to establish a connection, 
political or otherwise, between the various ruling families who were in 
control of these fortified towns and the surrounding populations and more 
particularly, how the nature of authority from pre-Satavahana times was 
transformed іп Satavahana times, but that there was a concerted need felt 
by them to defend themselves is evident in their attempts at fortifying their 
settlements. 

Peddabankur too probably had an independent political and economic 
existence. Both here, as well as at Kondapur, a large number of coins, 
punch-marked ones and also early Satavahana types, have been found. 
І.К. Sarma suggests that Peddabankur was a mint centre. Krishnasastry 
locates this mint in Enclosure II where scores of coins were found during 
excavation.'* Sarma deduces this particularly on the basis of a large number 
of terracotta moulds found in stratified deposits and the existence of hundreds 
of small die-struck pieces in pots. Two hoards of punch-marked coins have 
also been found here.” A variety of coins of different types were reported 
also from Kondapur and this had led Yazadani to designate it as ‘an 
important Andhra town where coins were minted’.'* Here too thousands 
of punch-marked and early type of Satavahana coins were found along with 
a discovery of coin moulds to which the punch-marked coins fitted.'” The 
co-existence of a variety of coins of different types at these centres converges 
on an obvious conclusion, namely, that the regional economy was depen- 
dent on trade and commercial transactions of a certain magnitude. 

That a surplus had been generated by the well-settled communities of 
the Central Deccan during the early centuries д.р. is evident enough from 
the structures they built to store it, as also the other manifestations of 
urban life. However, as delineated above the early history of habitation 
and cultural evolution in this region had helped in gradually transforming 
pockets of the food-gathering economy particularly from the Megalithic 
phases of habitation. These have been generally found in close proximity 
of the early historical sites (Map H). The expansion of the agrarian base 
was therefore linked with the proliferation of early historical sites in the 
region. It is in this phase that it can be postulated that there was an increase 
in population. In the sites under discussion the maximum number of iron 
implements have been recovered from Peddabankur and Kondapur. The 
impact and use of the iron technology must, nonetheless, be understood in 
the context of a limited ecological base, where because of the non- 
availability of fertile tracts, other than along the river, large scale agricultural 


15 Sarma, Coinage of the Sdtavahana Empire, р. 35. 

© Krishnasastry, Early Historical Cultures, р. 139. 

© Ibid , р. 200. 

* Yazadam, ‘Excavations at Kondapur’, р. 180. 

'® ‘Kondapur Excavations’, Annual Report, 1940-41, р. 20. 
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operations were not possible. Village settlements thus continued to be 
dependent on other modes of production such as pastoralism, gathering 
and fishing. But, what is particularly striking is that even small settlements 
in the mid-Godavari valley give evidence for the production of iron objects. 
In this way it would be possible to suggest that the existence of social 
groups, organised most probably on kinship lines, were involved in the 
craft production of smelting and forging поп.” Thus, we submit that trade 
in these parts was stimulated not so much by the export of an agricultural 
surplus, but rather, by the supply of iron objects and other related com- 
modities,'” a process which began in proto-historic times. This explains the 
existence of such large number of coins of various types at many of these 
places. It would not be an exaggeration to state that it was the capacity of 
the dominant social groups in the region to maintain the networks of trade 
and production that resulted in the growing strength of certain local elites. 
Even in pre-Satavahana times, their practice of striking the coins with their 
names inscribed on it is evidence of this. Political power in pre-Satavahana 
times was necessarily segmented, but under the new forces of social change 
these groups interacted with each other to ultimately establish the larger 
network of the Satavahana empire which covered other sub-regions of the 
Deccan as well. 

Taking into consideration the archaeological data described above for 
the two sub-regions of the Southern and Central Deccan, it has been our 
main aim to highlight the salient features of the formation of the early 
society which due to the geo-cultural and techno-economic, as well as 
institutional constraints and possibilities, developed an individual character, 
different in content and style from other sub-regions of the Deccan, and 
also from other parts of India. Rather than dismissing the so-called ‘tribal’ 
nature of this society we have tried to emphasise that civilisations of the 
classical type, i.e., those that develop in a primary form, need not be the 
sole criteria to be located in an uniform way in all regions of the country. 
Even in its classical form, its characteristic features are foreshadowed in 
earlier stages of society. The term civilisation is thus a relative concept and 
should not be defined in terms of the appearance of some single attribute 
like writing or arts. Hitherto, scholars have used this criteria to conclude 
that ‘a grade of cultural evolution we call civilisation was achieved between 
200 в.с. and a.D. 300, even though particular features such as literature, 
monumental brick construction or coin hoards did not appear evenly in all 


10 This idea was first elaborated in Parasher, ‘Social Structure of Settlements’, р. 39 ff. 

т Knshnasastry, ‘Archaeological Discoveries’, рр 1-4; Early Historical Cultures, 
рр. 151-52, 154-65. At the site of Bommareddy РаШ an оп slag mound of considerable 
extent and height was noticed, Singh, ‘Pre-Satavahana Andhra Kings’, p. 4. Dhulikatta and 
Kondapur were famous for terracottas while Kondapur was ‘unequalled by any other single site 
in India’ where the largest amount of bead materials have been found ın excavation, Dikshit, 
Beads from Kondapur. 
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the nuclear centers of the south’.'? Maloney writes this for South India as а 
whole, focusing on Tamil country.'” In this context he also informs us, ‘But 
there is no evidence of early civilisation between the gold-bearing zones of 
Karnataka and Madurai. Likewise the tract between the Godavari and the 
Kavéri has little to offer as regards early civilisation.’ However, in our 
analysis, the continuum of directional change from the pre-civilisation to 
the civilisational stage has been given a marked emphasis to look at civilisa- 
tion only in terms of a type of culture that was not achieved at an arbitrarily 
demarked point. In this sense simple cultures in so-called peripheral regions 
contribute to the development of civilisation through a two-way interactional 
integration and thus, defining the internal processes of change are funda- 
mental to characterising any given society. 


m Maloney, ‘Archaeology in South India’, р. 33. 
їз Ibid ‚рр. 21-22, 24, 33. 
™ Ibid., р. 22. 
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At the macro level the role of the colonial state in the economic develop- 
ment of the country has generated a fair amount of literature. Defenders of 
the British Raj emphasise the benevolent impact of the colonial rule on the 
Indian economy namely, the growth of the modern sector, the development 
of factory industries, the expansion of commerce, and the inheritance of 
some basic prerequisites for development—rudimentary education, western 
technology, concept of law and the foundations of a civil service, irrigation 
and railways. Critics on the other hand have emphasised not only the 
quantitative insignificance of these growth phenomena and their limited 
impact on the rest of the economy, but, more important have raised the 
issue of the character and origin of the specific features of underdevelop- 
ment in colonial economies like India—features which continue to inhibit 
growth.’ The debates also recognise the limited value of all-India general- 
isations (given wide regional variations) and the need to capture the 
process by which the fact of colonial rule frustrated the potentialities for 
growth, particularly in the field of industrialisation. 


! For a general introduction to the debate, see, for example, Sabyasachi Bhattacharya 
‘Laissez-faire in India’, The Indian Есопотис and Social History Review (henceforth JESHR), 
Vol. П, No. 1, January 1965, рр. 1-22; IESHR, Vol. У, No. 1, March 1968, especially the 
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This paper aims at exploring at the regional level, in a concrete manner, 
the attempts made by the provincial government of the Madras Presidency 
(largely on the initiative of one of its officials, Alfred Chatterton) to foster 
some form of economic development through a demonstration of the 
commercial success of certain lines of business pioneered under state 
patronage, and through its concern for developing industrial education in 
the state. This initiative on the part of the provincial government brought it 
into sharp conflict with the European mercantile community of the country 
in general and of the province in particular who saw in the action of the 
state, a threat to their own interests. The analysis of the tension created 
between the provincial government and the mercantile community over 
state pioneering/promotion of industries brings into sharp relief not only 
the differing perceptions (over the role of the state) between officials and 
businessmen (both British) within a province, but also the difference in 
perception between a provincial government and the imperial authority. 
The debate at the national level on the issue of what Gerschenkron calls 
the ideologies of delayed industrialisations,’ has effectively brought out the 
link between the doctrine of laissez-faire and imperialism.‘ This case study 
at the regional level highlights in addition the fact that when a provincial 
government attempted to depart from the accepted imperial norm of a 
passive role of ‘night watchman’ ,* howsoever small the effort and miniscule 
the impact, the attempt was soon aborted and the provincial government 
reprimanded for daring to address the Imperial authority to reconsider its 
decision. 

Chatterton strongly asserted that India must recognise that there was no 
short cut to industrial well-being, that state action in some form or other 
was necessary. In the absence of a central coordinated effort, and, given 
that private enterprise in Madras Presidency was very weak, state interven- 
tion was legitimately called for and therefore undertaken. He came down 
heavily on the Chambers of Commerce who had attacked the provincial 
government’s pioneering of new industries as being unsound in principle 
and uncalled for. Chatterton felt that ‘the arguments adduced might be 


2 According to a biographical sketch provided in К.О. Bhargava (ed.), Selections from 
Educational Records, Voi. TV (Technical Education in India, 1886-1907) Sir Alfred Chatterton 
was born in 1866, educated.at Finsbury Technical College, and Central Institution, South | 
Kensington, before joining the Indian Educational Service in 1888. He was Professor of 
Engineering, Madras, from 1888-1900; Director of Industries, Madras, 1908; Director of 
Industnes and Commerce in Mysore, 1912; Member of the Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; Controller of Indian Munitions Board 1917; Industrial Adviser to the Tata Industrial 
Bank, Bombay 

> A. Gerschenkron, Economic Backwardness in Historical Perspective, Harward Union 
Press, Third Printing 1976, Chapter I 

* In this context see Bhattacharya, ‘Laissez-faire in India’. 

5 Term used by Morns D Morris ш ‘Towards a Reinterpretation of Nineteenth Century 
Indian Economic History’, JESHR, Vol. У, No. 1, March 1968. 
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justly applied to countries where private enterprise is active, but in Madras 
they savour somewhat of a dog-in-the-manger policy that is not consonant 
with British traditions in the East’.‘ 

Chatterton spelt out the line of policy which he felt, the state in general 
and the Madras government in particular should adopt if the two were 
serious about taking active measures to better fit the artisan of the country 
to meet the stress of Western competition. In a Memorandum on the 
Encouragement of Indigenous Industries in India’ he pointed out that in 
Madras alone, upwards of two crores of rupees'worth of piece-goods were 
being imported annually and it therefore seemed to him a much more 
hopeful matter to try and regain the local market in cotton fabrics than to 
attempt to create new markets in distant countries. He also felt that an 
enormous impetus would be given to local industries if the Government of 
India were to issue orders that the public works in this country were to be 
carried out with locally manufactured stores wherever it was possible to do 
so. While no great industry could be established on these lines, a certain 
amount of success would encourage further efforts and such simple begin- 
nings would ultimately lead to larger results than could be obtained by 
adoption from the outset of the huge scale of working in iron which 
prevailed in Western countries. His chief idea was to try and make in 
Madras the articles which were then imported and he was certain that with 
the attainment of some measure of success in this direction private enterprise 
would take the matter up and would do the needful in the way of export 
trade. While the expenditure of a few lakh of rupees would not revive the 
Indian industries that were suffering from competition with the West, a 
judicious spending of the same, in Chatterton’s opinion, would serve to 
bring out the latent skill and capacity of the people in those branches of 
handicraft that had become hereditary occupation in the most rigid sense. 

Chatterton’s true character and the motive for the missionary zeal with 
which he went about organising his tasks are revealed in his following 
statement: 


The welfare of Great Britain is intimately bound up with the prosperity 
of its great Indian Empire, and to put the matter on no higher ground 
that that of purely selfish considerations, it is of vital importance to the 
expansion of our trade with India that industries should be developed 
out there, that labour should be properly trained and efficiently employed 
so that the low standard of living that now prevails may be gradually 
raised.* 


For convenience of analysis the rest of the paper is divided into separate 


$ A. Chatterton, Industrial Evolution in India, The Hindu, Madras 1912, р. 368 
7 Chatterton’s Memorandum recorded in Educational С.О. No. 40, 24 January 1901. 
* Chatterton, Industrial Evolution ап India, р. 369. 
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sections, each dealing with a specific activity, which was either initiated, 
developed and/or in which Chatterton had a major role to play. This 
segmentation enables discussion of the individual and peculiar problems of 
each of the activities, the depth of Chatterton’s understanding of the 
problems and his reaction to each, the degree of state intervention and 
concomitantly the degree of controversy surrounding each (given the strong 
opposition of the European mercantile community to what was termed 
state-sponsored industrial activity). We have dealt with the development of 
the aluminium, chrome-tanning and handloom weaving industries. These 
by no means exhaust the entire gamut of activities undertaken by Chatterton 
and/or by the provincial government.’ However, precisely because the 
latter was able to successfully demonstrate in these areas how state 
intervention could benefit the local population, the controversy that such 
intervention generated was the maximum and hence our focus on these 
industries. The final section highlights the controversy at the national level 
leading to the eventual closure of the industrial department of the Madras 
Presidency. The period covered in the paper spans two and a half decades 
(1890-1915) roughly from the time of Chatterton’s active involvement in 
the industrial activity of the province up to the loaning of his services to the 
Mysore Government and the setting up of the Indian Industrial Commission. 
We begin with a brief note on Chatterton’s official position and on the 
creation and closure of the Department of Industries in the Presidency.” 


п. 


In December 1897 the Superintendent of the School of Arts in Madras fell 
ill, and Chatterton, who was then Professor of Engineering at the Engineer- 
ing College was placed in charge of the school. In 1899, the Provincial 
Government applied to the Secretary of State for permission to employ 
Chatterton for a term of three years for furthering the progress of technical 
and industrial education in the Madras Presidency. This was sanctioned in 
February 1900. During this period Chatterton’s major preoccupation was 
with the aluminium industry along with experiments in handloom weaving, 
oil engines and centrifugal pumps for lift irrigation and chrome tanning. 
Chatterton went on leave in 1904 and on his return was again placed on 
special duty for the purpose of exploiting and developing technical trades 
and industries in the Presidency. 

In order to convert Chatterton’s appointment to a more permanent опе 
and also organise his development activity on a stable and orderly basis a 


* For a general idea of the range of activities undertaken by the government (in most of 
which Chatterton had a large say) see ‘Memorandum on the Department of Industries in the 
Madras Presidency’, Appendix J. Indien Industrial Commission 1916-18 (Main Report. 
Calcutta, 1918, pp. 402-24. 
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scheme was submitted to the Government of India in 1905 for the further 
advancement of the industrial development of the Presidency." To that 
end it was proposed to create a department which would make a survey of 
existing industries and would investigate the possibility of creating new 
ones. There were no proposals to work industries experimentally on a 
commercial scale, but merely to initiate experiments which might assist 
private enterprise to take up fresh industrial undertakings. It was also 
proposed to establish a bureau where the best available advice on industrial 
methods could be obtained. 

By this time Lord Morley had become the Secretary of State for India 
and he did not view the general principles underlying the scheme with 
much favour. He regarded with scepticism the prospect of attaining satis- 
factory results from the direction of state effort towards the creation of 
industries, and he doubted whether the lack of industrial energy and 
progress in the Madras Presidency might not be, due to economic causes, 
beyond the reach of state endeavour. However, by way of experiment, he 
sanctioned the creation of the new department and the appointment of 
Chatterton as the Directo: of Industrial and Technical Enquiries for a term 
of five years. Thus the Department of Industries came into existence in 
August 1906.” 

In September 1908 an Industrial Conference was held in Ootacamund, a 
hill station in the Presidency, which was attended among others, by the 
European mercantile community. The latter, in a minute of dissent, recorded 
their displeasure at the Government’s active involvement in the creation 
and promotion of new industries in the State. The resolutions passed at the 
conference were sent to Lord Morley, for approval. Lord Morley however 
differed fundamentally from the views expressed at the Conference as 
contained in the resolutions, and, in his despatch dated 29 July 1910, he 
among other things, negatived the proposal to establish a department of 
industries. He, however, sanctioned the appointment of a Superintendent 
of Industrial Education working under the Director of Public Instruction, 
as also the recruitment of dyeing, weaving and leather experts, but on 
the condition that they should be employed for instructional purposes 
only. As a result of these orders, the Department of Industries (which on 
the recommendation of the Conference had been put on a more or less 
permanent footing with Chatterton as Director, in anticipation of sanction), 
was abolished and Chatterton was placed under the control of the Educa- 
tion Department as Superintendent of Industrial Education. In July 1912, 
his services were requisitioned by the Mysore Durbar, a neighbouring 
Princely State after which he did not return to the Madras Presidency in 
any official capacity. 


и Ibid. 
2 Ibid. 
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Ш: The Aluminium Industry" 


The first reference to aluminium in Madras that appeared in the records 
was in 1891 when Chatterton approached the Government for help in the 
utilisation of water power in the manufacture of aluminium. His proposals 
were placed before the Secretary of State who appointed a Committee of 
experts to report on them. The Committee’s report was published and the 
matter left to private enterprise. During his furlough in 1896 Chatterton 
consulted the offices of the British Aluminium Corporation who informed 
him that commercial success in the manufacture of aluminium depended 
on the existence of a large local market for the metal. Initially at his own 
expense, and later with the help of a small grant“ from the provincial 
Government, Chatterton began his experiments which subsequently became 
an integral part of the work of the School of Arts. Copper-smiths and bell- 
metal founders were employed; indigenous ways of working were initially 
adopted with changes being introduced very slowly and at convenient 
opportunities. From the outset there was a good demand from the military 
authorities and from Europeans for aluminium vessels, and, by establishing 
agents and subsidiary workshops at various places, the Indian demand was 
also stimulated. 

Some of Chatterton’s observations on the declining state of the Indian 
metal industries, the helplessness of the Indian artisan class in the face of 
imports and on the role he perceived the School of Arts could play in 
arresting to some extent this phenomenon are indeed revealing; they 
display not just his concern for the growing misery of the mass of the 
population; his approach towards a solution, which had the object of 
encouraging private enterprise through first strengthening the hands of the 
subject population in order to be able to deal effectively with foreign 
competition differed diametrically from the general imperialist attitude of 
non-intervention so as not ‘to take the bread out of the mouths of workers 
in England and France’. 

Chatterton observed that the metal-workers of southern India were a 


з The material on the aluminium industry has been put together with the help of the 
following sources: 


a) Revenue Department G.O.Nos. 1626-1627, 1.5 1899 

b) Revenue Department G.O. No. 563, 11.3.1901. 

c) Educational Department G.O. No. 200, 10.5.1900. 

d) Educational Department G.O. No. 675, 20.12.1900. 

е) Educational Department G.O. No. 40, 24.1.1901. 

f) Educational Department G.O. № 330, 17.6.1901. 

g) Educational Department G.O. Nos. 522-523, 16.9.1901. 

h) Educational Department С.О. Nos. 167-168, 24.3.1902 

1) ‘Memorandum on the Department of Industnes in the Madras Presidency’, рр. 406-8. 


и Amounting to Rs. 3,800. 
'S See Notes connected with Educational G.O. Мо. 523, 16.9.1901. 
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skilful lot of men, but they had been slowly pushed on one side for want of 
technical assistance by the productions of metal factories of western India 
where drawn and spun work were turned out. He felt that by his intervention 
he had been able to arrest the decline of the industry and place the hand metal 
workers of Madras on a better footing than they had ever before enjoyed. 


. .. the most important conclusion that this aluminium venture has 
demonstrated is this, that if government through industrial schools want 
to raise the status of the Indian artizan they must be prepared to work 
them on a sufficiently large scale to be able to supply any equipment or 
machinery that experience may show is desirable and to be able to give 
the men employed in them practical training in every branch of the 
trade. 


The work and the fair amount of success achieved by the Aluminium 
department of the School of Arts brought forth protests from all over the 
country including the company that Chatterton helped to set up, namely, 
the Indian Aluminium Company.” The Secretary of the Punjab Trades 
Association in North India in a letter to the Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Madras accused the Madras School of Arts of having injuriously 
entered into direct competition with private enterprise. 


However laudable the object for which the department was started may 
appear at first sight, it assumes a different aspect when, instead of 
fostering private enterprise, it injuriously enters into competition with 
и... . it appears to the Committee that the object for which the depart- 
ment’was started has been attained and that sales to consumers among 
the outside public ought to be discouraged the work of the school being 
restricted to teaching only." 


Eardley Norton, Chairman, Indian Aluminium Company (Ltd.), while 
acknowledging and appreciating the work done by Chatterton for the 
aluminium industry in general and the Indian Aluminium Company in 
particular, nevertheless took the credit for saving the industry from foreign 
competition. The company also protested against the proposal of the 


в A. Chatterton, ‘Memorandum on the encouragement of indigenous industries in India’, 
in Educational G.O. No. 40, 24.1.1901. 

п See Chatterton’s letter to the Director of Public Instruction dated 17 July 1901, No. 
А1/1639, wherein he has given an account of the formation of the Indian Aluminium 
Company in the growth of which he had, had a major hand—Educational G.O. Nos. 522-23, 
16.9.1901. 

в Letter from C.O. Ardwise, Secretary, Punjab Trades Association, to the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, dated Simla, 28 June 1901—Educational С.О. Nos. 522-23, 
16.9.1901. 
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Government of India to establish additional institutions similar to the 
School of Arts in Madras as being exceedingly detrimental to the interests 
of the Indian Aluminium Company and of others engaged in metal working 
industries and as being opposed to the declared policy of government of 
non-interference with private enterprise.” 

Chatterton however was convinced of the correctness and usefulness of 
the approach he had undertaken. He emphasised the need to maintain an 
efficient industrial school for which a certain minimum outturn was necess- 
ary, which ‘amount must be done and placed on the market for sale’™” to 
keep up a high practical standard of efficiency as an industrial school. 
Tracing the origins of his venture into the aluminium industry, Chatterton 
stated that after preliminary experiments he had brought the matter to the 
notice of every firm in Madras but one and all, except M/s Best and Co., 
had declined to have anything to do with the business. However, after the 
School of Arts had commenced the movement, the Madras Aluminium 
Factory and the Indian Aluminium Company and M/s Murugesa Buther 
and Co. had followed on exactly the same lines, testifying to what Chat- 
terton considered a sound procedure adopted by him in his attempt to 
build up the indigenous industries of the Presidency.” 

To the charge that the aluminium industry had been developed at the 
expense of the brass and other metal worker, Chatterton pointed out that if 
the manufacture of aluminium goods had not been started in India, there 
was unquestionable evidence that they would have been imported from 
Germany and other countries. As an example, he pointed out that thousands 
of German water-bottles were brought into India, but the School had 


succeeded in manufacturing by hand in Madras а more serviceable water · 


bottle and completely stopped the importation of the foreign article. 

Being merely an officer-in-charge of the Aluminium department of the 
School of Arts, Chatterton obviously could not take a decision on the 
demand for cessation of manufacturing activities in the School of Arts 
given by the Punjab Trades Association and others; he, nevertheless, gave 
a vehement justification for the need and continuance for such work at the 
School of Arts. 


The Aluminium department of the School of Arts is an experiment in 
industrial education on lines which I think are suited to the country. I 
started work in a perfectly fresh field; it has-been so far successful, and I 
think it would be a great pity not to allow the experiment to be carried 


9 Letter from Eardley Norton to the Secretary to the Government of India, Finance and 
Commerce Department, dated 30.11.1901—Educational С.О Nos. 167-168, 24.3.1902. 

> Letter from Chatterton to the Director of Public Instruction dated 17 July 1901, 
Educational С О Nos. 522-23, 16.9.1901. 

2 Ibid 
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right through. It 1s the first time any assistance on a scale commensurate 
with the necessities of the situation has ever been rendered to Indian 
artizans, and it seems to me desirable that the principles on which the 
aluminium business has been developed should have a fair trial.” 


In 1903, it was decided by the Imperial Government that the time had 
arrived when private enterprise could be left to carry on the business 
unaided. Accordingly in September 1903, the Indian Aluminium Company 
took over the Aluminium department of the School of Arts purchasing all 
the tools, plant and stock after valuation. The memorandum on the Depart- 
ment of Industries submitted to the Indian Industrial Commission however 
acknowledged the contribution made by the Madras School of Arts to the 
establishment of aluminium industry in the country. One indicator of the 
fact that the industry was of some dimension was revealed by the increasing 
imports of aluminium into India.” 


IV: The Chrome-leather Tanning Industry” 


Chatterton’s major contribution in this field, among other things include a 
comprehensive monograph on tanning and working on leather in the 
Madras Presidency—a monograph which traced the historical growth of 
the industry, the communities that dominated the industry, the process of 
tanning and the inputs that went into it, the leather goods that were 


2 Letter from Chatterton to the Director of Public Instruction dated Madras 31 July 1901, 
A 1/881—Educational G O. Nos. 522-23, 16 September 1901 

3 Aluminium was not made in India and the then existing industry extended only to the 
manufacture of aluminium vessels. Imports of aluminium into India increased from 890 cwt 
(1904-5) ta 14,849 cwt in 1915-16. Memorandum on the Department of Industries їп the 
Madras Presidency, Home (Education) G O. No. 141, 7.2.1917. 

* Sources for this section include: 


а) A Chatterton, A Monograph on Tanning and Working in Leather in the Madras Prest- 
dency, 1904. 

Б) A. Chatterton, Agncultural and Industrial Problems in India, С.А. Natesan and Co., 
Madras nd.p. 103-19. 

с) А Chatterton, Industrial Evolution т India, Chapter УП on Chrome Tanning, 
р 163-202 

d) Educational Department G.O. No. 434, 12.9 1903. 

e) Revenue Department С О. Nos. 650-51, 22.5 1906. 

f) Revenue Department G.O. No. 820, 22 8.1906 

g) Notes to Revenue Department G O. No. 641, 8.3 1909. 

h) Revenue Department G.O. No. 1160. 1160, 30.4 1909. (confidential) 

1) Revenue Department G O Nos. 2392-93, 30 8 1909 

J) Revenue Department С.О Nos. 2768-70, 8.10.1909 

k) Revenue Depertment GO No 3346, 4.12.1909. 

1) Revenue Department С О. No 3322, 2.12.1909. 
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manufactured and prospects of the trade—and a lengthy article on chrome 
tanning detailing the advantages and emphasising the need to introduce 
chrome tanning in the Madras Presidency in order to arrest the decay of 
the industry. Repeatedly Chatterton stressed the need to direct attention 
to the manufacture of goods for the local market. 

The question of intervention by government in the Madras tanning 
industry was taken up in January 1903 when the Chamber of Commerce 
was consulted as to the causes that had led to the decline of the industry in 
Madras and as to whether government could do anything to assist the 
industry. The Chamber ascribed the decline to a natural reaction of over- 
production in the previous years and opined that the industry would revive 
in the natural course without interference by government. The Chamber 
also felt that chrome tanning was not feasible in Madras owing to climatic 
difficulties. 

Chatterton however was convinced that chrome tanning had to be intro- 
duced in India if the industry was not to disappear altogether.* He classified 
the difficulties in the successful establishment of an export trade in chrome 
leather from India under three heads:* 


Want of Capital 


Chrome tanning with the accompanying leather dressing shops required a 
large amount of machinery and apparently could only be successfully 
worked on an extremely large scale. Chatterton knew that, given the 
dubious prospects of success in the industry and the deplorable condition 
under which the industry was then being carried on in the country, it was 
quite hopeless to expect capital to be forthcoming for investment in the 
industry. 


Want of Skilled Labour 


Chatterton observed that only the lowest castes did manual work in a 
tannery and even they as a rule, only took it up after failing to obtain 


* Chatterton in his Monograph on Tanning drew attention to the change that had come 
over the leather trade throughout the world owing to the introduction of chrome tanning. 
According to him, the production of vegetable leather was a long and tedious operation, 
which, when сагпей out in the most perfect manner possible required from а year to 18 
months. Chrome tanning was a more rapid process and even the thickest hide seldom 
required more than a week for complete conversion into leather. Further the leather exported 
from India had hitherto been sent away in an unfinished condition and the dressing of the 
skins or the currying of the hides was completed in the importing countries. With chrome 
tanning it was found necessary to proceed with the finishing processes immediately after the 
material was taken from the tanning bath. This was because chrome leather once dried can 
never be properly wetted again. 

Chatterton, Industrial Evolution т India, pp. 167-68. 

* Chatterton, Monograph on Tanning, p. 206 
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employment elsewhere. Any improvement would mean the installation of 
machines for certain kinds of work and the employment of skilled labour, 
which would in turn mean the education and training of the existing labour 
or the supply of labour from other sources both of which were not feasible 
propositions in the short term. 


Climatic Conditions 


The hot climate was cited as a deterrent but Chatterton felt that the 
evidence offered in this case was by no means conclusive and felt that the 
failure to turn out a marketable article was more due to defects in finishing 
rather than anything being wrong in the process of tanning itself. 

Chatterton devoted his time and energy to one class of leather goods 
which were in very large demand namely, kavalais or buckets for lifting 
water from wells. According to his estimate the Presidency used not less 
than a million hides every year for this article alone. Though the buckets 
were made of well-tanned leather, constant immersion in water and exposure 
to a hot sun caused them to deteriorate very rapidly putting the ryots to a 
lot of inconvenience. The introduction of chrome tanned leather for these 
buckets promised to be a great improvement and offered extremely con- 
siderable prospects of commercial success. 

Chatterton then approached the government for a small grant” to defray 
the cost of a series of experiments on tanning hides with chromic oxide. 
Chatterton’s experiments placed beyond any reasonable doubt the fact that 
chrome leather could be manufactured in Madras and that it was well- 
adapted to the needs of the country. From the making of kavalais, the 
industry diversified to the making of boots and shoes and in the process the 
business attracted considerable attention among the local tanners with the 
number of applications for admission to work in the tanning department rising 
considerably. Chatterton attributed the initial failure of those people who 
attempted to start chrome tanning units of their own to the inadequate 
appreciation of the fact that chrome tanning being a chemical industry 
required the possession of requisite scientific knowledge. He was convinced 
that before any very large business in this leather could be secured it would 
be necessary first of all to train a sufficient number of local chemists to 
carry on practical work in the tanneries and at the same time to bring the 
products of the latter prominently before the agricultural population 

The demand for water buckets was not great at first and hence the 
diversification into the manufacture of boots, shoes and sandals, partly in 
order to popularise the use of chrome leather and partly to dispose off the 
leather cuttings not utilisable in the making of water buckets. The increasing 
scale of these operations necessitated the removal of the department from 


? Amounting to Rs. 2000. 
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the School of Arts, and in March 1908, the department moved over to a 
tannery of its own at Sembiam near Madras.” Chatterton’s work in con- 
nection with chrome leather was not confined to merely promoting its use. 
Students from all parts of the country were admitted to the Government 
Tannery where they were given training and instructions in the processes 
carried on in it. Encouragement was also given to the starting of private 
chrome tanneries under the management of men trained in the government 
tannery. 

The commercial side of the venture began to attract a lot of attention 
with protests being registered by not just the members of the Enropean 
business community in Madras but also from outside the province, namely 
the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. C.B. Simpson of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce, in his note to the Government wanted the Madras 
government to confine their efforts to research and experimental work (such 
as could be carried on in a laboratory) and to technical training. ‘I think’, 
he added ‘the same attention devoted to the improvement in the quality of 
cattle which would benefit the quality of the hide would prove a much 
more valuable asset to the country as a whole and to the tanning industry in 
particular’.» Another member of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
A.J. Yorke’s contention was that private tanners could be trusted to prove 
the success of chrome tanning without Chatterton playing around with tax- 
payers money to no useful end.” The loudest and longest protests came 
from G.A. Chambers of M/s Chambers and Company engaged in the 
leather export trade of the Presidency for more than 25 years. In his letter 
to the Governor of Madras, Chambers emphatically stated: 


I view with decidedly antagonistic feelings the growth of the output of 
the government tannery which is already a disturbing element in the 
trade .... I have a great admiration for Mr. Chatterton’s energy and 
enterprise but nevertheless I am very strongly of opinion that as a 
government institution the establishment of such a commercial under- 
taking as the government tannery is a mistake.” 


Giving details of his business he admitted that five years back he had 
started work in chrome tanning in Madras but suspended the same for a 
time in order to develop the more remunerative export branch of his 
business. A few paragraphs later, however, he accused the government 
tannery of selling at prices which did not make it sufficiently profitable for 


2 ‘Memorandum on the Department of Industries’, Industnal Conference Papers, р 409. 

P Note dated 8 September 1908 by С.В Simpson, Industrial Conference Papers, р. 185 

* Note dated 14 September 1908 by A.J. Yorke on Industrial Development, industrial 
Conference Papers, p. 195. 

М Letter from С A. Chambers, proprietor M/s. Chambers & Co., Madras, to the Governor 
of Madras, dated 19 September 1908 See Notes to Revenue G.O No 641, 8 March 1909. 
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him to take up the business of chrome tanning seriously.” The Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce protested against a circular issued by Chatterton to 
Commanders of Regiments inviting their attention to the advantages of 
chrome leather for marching boots. Three factors formed the basis of the 
complaint: 


1. The issue of the circular. 

2. Competition of chrome leather with the bark tanning industry. 

3. Competition of boots and shoes made by the chrome tanning depart- 
ment with chrome leather boots made by the Kanpur firm. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce also queried as to whether the 
chrome leather industry was not sufficiently well-established to be made 
over to private enterprise.” 

Chatterton’s replies to each of the above protestors, substantiated with 
facts and very often backed by supportive arguments from his superiors, 
exposed very starkly the selfish motives of the European mercantile 
community in preserving intact their monopoly of the trade in the garb of 
saving private enterprise from state interference. In replying to the protests 
from the Madras Chamber of Commerce, Chatterton referred to the 
circumstances under which the government had started the chrome leather 
industry, namely, after the Chamber of Commerce had clearly stated that 
chrome tanning was not commercially feasible in Madras owing to climatic 
conditions. The process, according to the Chamber, had already been tried 
in Madras by a thoroughly experienced tanner brought over from England 
for the purpose but was found to be impracticable. Further, the Chamber 
was not hopeful of finding an outlet for the product even if the chrome tan 
process had succeeded. In the Chamber’s opinion, therefore, no govern- 
ment assistance was necessary. 

Deprecating the attitude of the Chamber of Commerce, Chatterton 
maintained that the latter had no idea beyond tanning skins for export. 


The tanners of Madras are mainly engaged in the export trade and care 
little or nothing for the internal trade, and I think I may fairly claim that 
it is entirely. due to our efforts that the local demand for leather has 
received such meagre attention as has recently been bestowed upon it; if 
government had not embarked upon the manufacture of chrome leather 
the condition of things would have been the same as they were five years 
аро.“ 


я Ibid. 

V Protest contamed in letter from the Government of India, Department of Commerce and 
Industry, No. 1498-11, dated 18 February 1909 to the Madras Government—Revenue С.О. 
No. 1160, 30 April 1909 (confidential). 

м Demi-officaial from Chatterton to А.С. Cardew, Secretary to Government, Revenue 
Department, dated 6 October 1908—Notes to Revenue G.O. No. 641, 8 March 1909. 
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In his reply to the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Chatterton 
justified the issuance of the circular to the Army Commanders on the 
ground that the business was conducted on commercial principles and that 
the circular which invited a trial of chrome leather was only a modest effort 
to make known the merits of chrome leather. Chatterton admitted that to 
change from bark tanning to chrome tanning would be a costly business for 
the big tanneries in Kanpur who would naturally prefer to keep intact their 
practical monopoly and would therefore resist any attempt to divert the 
military orders in another direction; ‘but that can scarcely be a sufficient 
reason for the troops of the Indian army being supplied with inferior boots 
if better ones can be obtained. The circular issued by this department 
simply invites a trial of chrome leather and offers to Commanding Officers 
an opportunity of testing its merits’.* 

The threat to competition with private enterprise repeatedly alluded to 
by the Chambers of Commerce had no basis since the internal trade of 
leather in India amounted to many crores of rupees while the sales of the 
chrome leather made by the Department of Industries in Madras amounted 
to slightly over а lakh of rupees in 1908-9. 


The value of boots and shoes turned out may [perhaps therefore] be 
taken roughly at one-fifth of the work of the department and considering 
the enormous demand for boots and shoes which must exist all over a 
continent like India the work of a department which turns out such 
articles to the value mentioned above can have very little effect, it is 
submitted, on the general trade.” 


In 1905 when Chatterton had visited Cawnpore, he was told by the 
representatives of M/s Cooper Allen and the North West Tannery that 
there was no future for chrome leather in India; but after the work and fair 
success of the chrome tanning department in South India ‘they had so far 
changed their opinion to put forward the proposition that the industry is 
now sufficiently well established to be made over to private enterprise’.” In 
Chatterton’s opinion, which was endorsed by his superiors in the govern- 
ment, the time had not yet arrived to stop the experimental work in the 
government tannery or to hand the tannery over to private enterprise. 

However, following the Secretary of State for India’s despatch disallowing 
the setting up of a department of industries and/or the active promotion of 
industries in the Province, the Government had to withdraw from the 


5 Letter from Chatterton to the Secretary to the Gevernment, Revenue Department, dated 
10 March 1909, No. 80-G. 

~—Revenue С.О. No. 1160, 30.4.1909 (confidential). 

* Letter from the Government of India, Department of Commerce and Industry No. 
1498-11, dated 18 February 1909—Revenue G.O. No. 1160, 30.4.1909 (confidential). 

7 Letter from Chatterton to the Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, dated 10 
March 1909, No. 80-G. 
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venture; in the beginning of 1911 the government tannery was sold to the 
Rewah Durbar, a princely state in Central India. 

The Memorandum on the Department of Industries submitted to the 
Indian Industrial Commission, however, recorded that ‘the chrome leather 
industry is now firmly established in India at any rate as regards certain 
class of leather, and there is no doubt that the government of Madras 
helped materially to contribute towards this result’. 


V: Handloom Weaving” 


As in the case of the tanning industry, Chatterton’s extensive writings in 
the field of handloom weaving reveal the depth and range of his observations 
on a number of issues connected with the industry—the condition of the 
weavers, the influence of the climate of the locality where weaving was 
carried on, the problems associated with introducing an improved loom to 
suit the climate and the indigenous varieties of cloth being used. 

In 1901 Chatterton added an experimental weaving department to the 
School of Arts, Madras, with the object of improving the methods of 
handweaving in the South of India. In the Basel Mission weaving establish- 
ments of the West Coast, the European handioom was employed with 
considerable success for a great variety of fabrics all of which, however, 
were of European style and mainly for European use. Chatterton’s idea 
was to try the European loom or simple modifications of it for weaving 
indigenous varieties of cloth. The results of the experiments undertaken in 
Madras (based on successful field results in the Base] Mission workshops 
and Bengal) were not really satisfactory. It was found that though the rate 
of weaving could be more than doubled by the use of the fly-shuttle, yet at 
the same time the threads of the warp were broken so frequently that the 
final result did not show an advantage sufficient to induce the average 
native weaver to take to the fly-shuttle loom. It therefore became evident 
to Chatterton that if the fly-shuttle loom was to come into extensive use it 
was necessary to materially improve the warps; a great deal of attention 
was since paid both in respect to sizing and to the mechanical arrangement 
of the threads.“ 


™ See Appendix J to the Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18 (Main 
Report, Calcutta 1918). 
> Sources for this section include: 


a) Chatterton, Industrial Evolunon in India, Chapter VIII. 

b) Chatterton, Agricultural and Industrial Problems in India, pp. 120-29. 
c) Revenue Department G.O., No. 1088, 6 November 1905. 

d) Revenue Department G.O. No. 863-64, 12 April 1907. 

e) Revenue Department G.O. No. 961, 24 April 1907. 

f) Educational Department G.O. No. 406, 11 May 1912. 


< Letter from Chatterton to the Secretary to the Commissioner of Revenue Settlement and 


Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, dated 19 September 1905— 
Revenue G.O. No. 1088, 6 November 1905. 
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Initial failures only strengthened Chatterton’s resolve to pursue his 
experiments more vigorously. Collecting more information from other 
parts of the country was one part of his programme; more important he 
tried to analyse why looms which had succeeded in one place were not 
effective in Madras. He was convinced that weaving could be best carried 
on in a damp climate and that it was climate which had, had a considerable 
influence over the success which the fly-shuttle loom had met with in 
different parts of India—‘there is no question whatever that the finest and 
best work has always been the product of damp districts." 

While accepting that government assistance would hardly be necessary 
where financial prospects were good, he pointed out that in the Madras 
Presidency there were few peopie who‘knew anything at all of weaving and 
fewer still who understood the problems of the handweaver. Therefore, to 
make capital flow easily into the handweaving industry it was essential to 
demonstrate on a fairly large scale that the work could be carried on in a 
profitable manner. 


At the outset the main difficulty to be overcome is the organisation of a 
handweaving factory and the training of a sufficiently large number of 
hand weavers, so that they may fully avail themselves of the possibilities 
of the new handloom. All this work requires considerable initial outlay 
and as there is no possibility of making a corner in handweaving which 
might induce capitalists to invest considerable sums of money on the 
chance of ultimately getting a big return on their investments, it is not 
likely to be forthcoming and hence the necessity of government inter- 
vention and assistance.” 


At first the manufacture of Madras handkerchiefs was taken up, and 
though at the beginning it was not much of a success, gradual improvements 
were effected. Experiments with Madras kerchiefs and subsequently with 
other class of indigenous goods such as saris and dhoties yielded results that 
left no doubt that it was practicable to turn out a much large percentage of 
cloth on a fly-shuttle loom, that a cloth of even better texture could be 
produced and that if the sizing processes could be improved there seemed 
to be some hope of the fly-shuttle loom coming into general use throughout 
the country. According to Chatterton, want of success was partly due to 
trying to do too many things at one time but mainly to the difficulty of 
getting good weavers to work regularly in the weaving shed.* 

In 1905 Chatterton made a tour through Bombay the United Provinces 
and Bengal. Passing orders on his report, the Government of Madras 
expressed their willingness to establish a handloom weaving factory for 


“ Ibid 
№ Ibid, 
* Chatterton, Industrial Evolution т India, р. 225. 
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experimental work either in Salem or Madurai. For a variety of reasons the 
former town was selected and in February 1906, the looms and apparatus 
situated in the School of Arts were transferred to Salem and a new start 
was made. In Chatterton’s words, the Salem Weaving Factory was an 
experiment to ascertain ‘whether it was possible to improve the conditions 
of handweavers in Southern India— 


1. by substituting for the country handloom an improved handloom 
which would enable,the weaver to produce a greater length of cloth 
in a given time without in any way sacrificing the essential character- 
istics of the country handwoven goods; 

2. by introducing the factory system among weavers so that they might 
work under the management of men with commercial and manu- 
facturing experience and so that capital and organisation might be 
introduced into the industry; and 

3. by introducing, if possible, improved preparatory processes to diminish 
the cost of the preliminary warping and sizing.“ 


Chatterton was convinced that the amelioration of the condition of the 
handweavers in India depended upon the introduction of the factory system 
and the organisation of the labour available in a more efficient manner. 


In India industries are not dying because they have become so complicated 
that the old methods of training men to direct them have become 
inadequate; on the contrary they are gradually being extinguished because 
the methods of working continue in their primordial simplicity, and no 
attempt whatever has been made to take advantage of modern devel- 
opments.“ 


For a number of reasons it was difficult to get a sufficient number of 
capable handweavers to keep the handloom factory going. Few of the 
weavers were free agents. Most of them were in the hands of the cloth 
merchants who viewed the factory with suspicion and directed their influence 
against it. By sheer persistence, however, improvements were effected 
with the financial results each year showing considerable progress. The 
most useful work done at the factory was in connection with the first of the 
problems which Chatterton set out to solve, namely, experimenting with 
the fly-shuttle loom. The type of loom ultimately adopted at the Salem 
Factory was the old English fly-shuttle loom modified in the direction of 
simplicity so as to make it suitable for the manufacture of indigenous 
cloths. Numerous other types of improved looms were kept under obser- 
vation and trial and in 1908 a weaving competition was arranged at Madras 
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with the object of procuring definite data regarding the merits of various 
types of loom which then were being offered to the Indian weaver. The 
results of the competition was to confirm the conclusions of the Salem 
Factory—the looms which did the best all-round work were those manu- 
factured at Madras on the lines of the old English handloom. 

Efforts were made to spread the use of the fly-shuttle loom; the Salem 
Weaving Factory did arouse considerable interest and was the direct cause 
of numerous small private factories being started. A census of fly-shuttle 
looms in ordinary use taken in 1911 revealed the existence in the 89 towns 
and villages visited of not less than 6528 looms with fly-shuttle slays. 
Practically all these villages were in the coast-districts north of Madras and 
it was estimated that in these districts roughly 40 per cent of the weavers 
had adopted the new method of plying the shuttle.“ 

As in the case of the other industries, the Salem weaving factory also 
came in for criticism at the hands of the European mercantile community. 
But Chatterton defended the weaving factory as one meant to experiment 
with various forms of handloom on the market and as a possible way of 
getting handloom weavers to work under factory conditions. ‘If the hand 
weaving industry is to be materially improved, a great deal has to be done 
not merely in connection with the technical details of the weaving processes, 
but also in connection with the training and education of the weaver 
himself.” The commercial viability of the factory was demonstrated through 
the range of cloths produced and the increasing sale receipts. But this fact 
proved the factory’s undoing. The Chamber of Commerce protested, Lord 
Могіеу'ѕ ultimatum followed shortly and the factory was closed in September 
1910.“ 

Notwithstanding the Secretary of State’s drastic action, what stands out 
are the perceptive observations made by Chatterton about the weavers and 
the conditions of their work and living. 


It must be admitted that the prospect of effecting any great change is not 
a very hopeful one and I think we must look to the operation of indirect 
measures, such as the spread of education and to the pressure of general 
economic forces rather than to direct attempts to effect any great change 
in these matters.” 


* See (а) Letter from Chatterton to the Secretary to Government, Revenue Department. 18 
January 1912, in Educational С.О. Мо. 406, 11 May 1912; (Б) Notes connected with Educa- 
tional G.O. No 406, 11 May 1912. 
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Emphasising the necessity of organisation in the handloom weaving industry, 
Chatterton stated: 


Everything seems to point to the fact that for any permanent amelioration 
in the condition of the weaver the first step is to get him out of the hands 
of the sowcar (moneylender) and provide him with an agency for market- 
ing his goods on fair commercial terms. In the case of the export trade 
this has been done, but the difficulties in connection with the domestic 
trade seem to be almost insuperable. 


VI 


In 1908 the government considered that the time had come when the best 
method of further developing the useful work commenced by the Director 
of Industrial and Technical Inquiries should be further considered. It was 
pointed out, that capital was not lacking but there was an almost complete 
absence of men, qualified technically and commercially, to handle manu- 
facturing enterprises. The larger industries were almost entirely managed 
by Europeans and the capital invested in them was mostly in the same 
hands. The manufacturing instincts were weakly developed and there was a 
vast field for government intervention in the way of pioneering work. In 
order to discuss in what directions the industrial development of the 
Presidency could be further assisted and promoted by experiments made 
by the department, the government held a conference at Ootacamund in 
September 1908 to which the representatives of the leading industrial 
interests of the Presidency were invited.” 

Representatives of the private sector were more keen in confining govern- 
ment participation to the provision of technical education. A majority of 
the European community condemned the local students as being ashamed 
of using their hands and keeping government hours; others were more 
circumspect and felt that the existing condition was mostly due to the fault 
of the educational methods, and due to a great extent to the lack of a 
suitable example on the part of the Europeans.” It was also felt that no 
useful purpose would be served by a series of haphazard experiments in 
any particular industry or by indiscriminate suggestions as to the betterment 
of any industry that one happened to be personally interested in. What was 
required, it was pointed out, was a radical improvement in all the industries 
and manufactures, and this could only be brought about by a systematic 
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plan of campaign which would take the education to the villages themselves 
and which would be founded strictly on the survey of existing industries 
contemplated by the роуегшпепї.° The difference in approach to the 
whole question of the industrial development of the province by the 
European mercantile community on the one hand, the Indian educated 
classes on the other and the officials (mostly European) of the provincial 
government in between makes interesting reading. 

A.J. Yorke, speaking on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, expressed 
the feeling that the limits within which government could promote industry 
in the province were not wide, unless it was by adopting far-reaching steps 
such as the introduction of a protective tariff which however was beyond 
the scope of the provincial government to levy. The Chamber believed that 
industrial business could best be managed by business men and was there- 
fore of the opinion that any general policy of government experiments in 
connection with established industries was to be deprecated. As regards 
the promotion of new industries, the Chamber did not wish to advocate 
government embarking on a manufacturing scale with public funds where 
commercial men feared to venture their own money and suggested that the 
Director of Technical Enquiries should devote his attention chiefly to 
industries where there were grounds for hoping that they would prove: 
successful, namely, ‘cottage industries’. As far as employing Indians was 
concerned, the Chamber vehemently asserted that in industry there was no 
racial question, but added that, up to a point, the Indian was excellent, 
cheap, and reliable employee but beyond that he failed. to come up to 
modern industrial requirements. ‘The Chamber is not prepared to dogmatize 
as to the causes of that failure or as to the educational or other remedies 
possible for it but the personal experience of several of its members in 
connection with many factories throughout India leaves no practical room 
for doubt of the fact mentioned.” 

Diwan Bahadur Rajaratnam Mudaliar echoing largely the feelings of the 
Indian community, in his note, submitted, that the most effective means of 
carrying out the objects of government in regard to the promotion of (a) 
industrial development and (b) technical education, was to establish a 
thoroughly equipped institute of technology for conducting researches and 
experiments on the most approved methods, in certain specified branches 
of industry, in which, in the opinion of government and its advisers, 
improvements were possible and could be carried out with advantage. The 
fact that private enterprise had done very little towards industrial devel- 
opment during the past thirty years, according to Mudaliar seemed a 
sufficient answer to the argument that government ought not to intervene 
in the development of industries. He was also convinced that a reasonable 


3 Letter from the Chief Engineer, South Indian Railway, Trichinopoly to the Agent, South 
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amount of protective tariff was essential to give a fair start to some of the 
industries which otherwise could not be revived. Such protective duties 
formed part and parcel of the industrial policies of every major industrialised 
country.” 

The educational system came in for sharp criticism both from Europeans 
and Indians. It must be recorded here that right through the literature or 
education in colonial India there runs the recurrent theme of the ‘natives 
being indolent by nature and disinclined to physical exertion’. Chatterton 
himself believed that Indian engineers did not possess ‘in any very large 
measure the grit апа common sense which mark the engineer’.* This is a 
difficult subject to evaluate but as Crane points out this official viewpoint 
dampened official zeal for the extension of technical or industrial training. 
Further this cliche operated to bias English entrepreneurs against risking 
the employment of Indians (with technical training) with the often reported 
result that English foremen and technicians were imported to fill the slots 
in industry which required trained personnel.” 


УП 


What emerges from the above account is the near unanimity among most 
of the officials in the provincial government as regards the express need for 
state assistance in fostering indigenous industries and in helping in the 
encouragement/development of new industries. Every little success achieved 
by the government strengthened this belief and led them to seck the 
sanction of the Government of India not only to make the provincial 
department of industries permanent but also to extend the scope of its 
functioning, In their dealings with the European mercantile community 
and more so during the deliberations of the Conference the officials of the 
provincial government did not hesitate to point out the contradictory 
postures adopted by the former and in the process exposed the European 
mercantile community’s ‘selfish exploitation of the country’.* Deprecating 
the attitude of the Chamber of Commerce, Madras, towards government 
involvement in the chrome tanning industry, Chatterton stated vehemently: 


It seems to me obvious that from the strong opposition offered by the 
Chamber of Commerce and from the European mercantile community 


% Note on ‘Industrial Development anu Technical Education’ by Diwan Bahadur P. 
Rajaratnam Mudaliar, dated 24 July 1908, in The Industrial Conference Papers, рр 86-93. 

% Chatterton, Industrial Evolution т India, р 359. 

5 For an account of the development of technical educat:on in India before World War I 
see Robert I Crane, “Technical Education and Economic Development in India before World 
War Г, in С.А Anderson, and М.Ј. Bowman (eds.), Education and Economic Development, 
Aldine Publishing Company, Chicago, 1965, рр 167-201 
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to the policy of Government assisting in the development of new indus- 
tries they fear that the fostering of indigenous industries will place 
Madras in the same position as Bombay and that the Indians will 
gradually acquire a commanding position in the mercantile and manu- 
facturing industries of the Presidency. This, I submit, is eminently 
desirable . . . . It seems to me impossible that the present state of things 
should be allowed to continue indefinitely. In the past the European 
mercantile community have displayed no great amount of energy and 
ability in building up the industries of the Presidency and there is less 
hope in the future that they will be able to achieve а better result... . 
Only a few years ago the Chamber of Commerce advocated a laissez- 
faire policy. Now that it has been demonstrated that something can be 
done and that some practical results have been achieved, they say we 
are going too far and all that is necessary is to establish technical 
institutions for the training of workers for non-existent industries.” 


The other officials in the Government agreed with Chatterton’s contention 
that the opposition of the European merchants of Madras to any attempt 
by Government to assist the industrial development of Southern India was 
due to their not wishing to see the country developed for fear it should 
injure their export trade of raw material. While they felt that this was a 
natural attitude of businessmen, the Government on its part could not 
‘hold back from its duty of trying to lead the people on to industrial 
development which is the only hope in the future’.” It needs to be 
recorded here that the provincial government saw its policy of intervention 
as One necessitated by the need to promote and establish private enterprise 
on a firm footing in the Presidency underlying the motive that ‘the well- 
being of India will promote the well-being of England’. This was made 
very clear to the mercantile community at the Conference thus by Chatter- 
ton: 


Manufacturing enterprise in the Madras Presidency is at the present 
time very weak and I am not prepared to assent to the proposition put 
forward that government has no right to start a factory in India to 
demonstrate the advantages of improved methods of working in any 
particular industry. If they can be introduced in any other way I would 
gladly adopt that procedure but as a last resort I think it will be in the 
best interest of the country at large that government should be at liberty 


9 Demu-official from Chatterton to А.С. Cardew, Secretary to Government, Revenue 
Department, 6 October 1908—Notes to Revenue G.O No 641, 8 March 1909 
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to demonstrate those advantages in a practical way provided always it is 
willing to retire from business as soon as that object has been accom- 
plished.” (emphasis added) 


Passing orders on the resolutions passed at the Industrial Conference 
held at Ootacamund in September 1908, the Governor-in-Council recognised 
as a general principle that the exploitation of industries should be regarded 
not as a normal but as an exceptional function of government, and on the 
general question of the limitations that should be set to the functions of the 
state in attempting to promote industrial development, the Governor-in- 
Council had no hesitation in accepting the conclusions arrived at by the 
Conference. With the restrictions which the Conference had laid down, the 
Government was convinced that the private enterprise had nothing to fear 
while it could have much to gain from the association of the State in the 
work of promoting the industrial development of the country.® 

The Government accordingly approved of the recommendation of the 
Conference that there should be a special department under a special 
officer to deal with industrial questions. This officer was to be entrusted 
also with the control of industrial instruction, that is, instruction in the 
performance of definite operations not necessarily involving the teaching 
of general principles but only of their application. The government however 
considered that technical education should continue to be under the direc- 
tion of the Director of Public Instruction. The officer at the head of the 
new department would be styled the Director of Industries. He would 
correspond directly with government in the Revenue department but not 
through the Board of Revenue.“ 

In 1909, the Government of Madras addressed the Government of 
India emphasising the need for placing the appointment of the Director 
of Industrial and Technical Inquiries on a permanent basis and consti- 
tuting a definite department of industries. In addition to formulating the 
principles on which the department of industries should function, the 
conference submitted a comprehensive series of resolutions specifying in 
detail various directions/areas in which industrial development should be 
fostered in future.“ 

The Finance Department of the Government of India in its despatch to 
the Secretary of State recommending the proposals of the Madras govern- 
ment stated: 


® Note dated 12 September 1908 by Chatterton, Industrial Conference Papers, р. 191. 

© Revenue С.О. No. 2894, 17 October 1908—Passing orders on the Resolutions of the 
Industrial Conference held at Ootacamund in September 1908. 
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We concur with the local government in their view that the valuable 
results which Mr.Chatterton has so far achieved justify the hope that the 
constitution, under his direction, of a permanent department having for 
its principal objects the fostering of industrial development within the 
limits laid down by the conference, and the control of industrial instruction 
as defined by them, will prove highly beneficial.“ 


On the question of the principle which was involved in the separation of 
the department of industry and industrial instruction from that of technical 
education, the Finance department despatch was of the opinion that it was 
not necessary to insist that the development of industrial and technical 
education should proceed upon exactly similar lines in different provinces. 
‘Since such a development was still in its infancy, it would be wiser to 
permit a certain latitude in the methods of dealing with the problems 
presented to enable a system to evolve over a period of time best suited to 
the conditions that had to be provided for.’ 

In his despatch dated 29 July 1910, the Secretary of State, Lord Morley, 
took exception to the policy of creating new industries by state intervention 
and declared that the funds required for the extension of industrial and 
technical education ought not to be diverted to state-managed commercial 
enterprise. 


I have examined the account which the Madras Government have given 
of the attempts to create new industries in the province. The results 
represent considerable labour and ingenuity, but they are not of a 
character to remove my doubts as to the utility of state effort in this 
direction, unless it is strictly limited to industrial instruction and avoids 
the semblance of a commercial venture. The policy which I am prepared 
to sanction is that state funds may be expended upon familiarising the 
people with such improvements in the methods of production as modern 
science and the practice of European countries can suggest, further than 
this the state should not go and it must be left to private enterprise to 
demonstrate that these improvements can be adopted with commercial 
advantage. I accept the view of the Madras Government that a special 
officer is required to supervise and extend industrial education in the 
Presidency, and I agree to Mr.Chatterton being so employed; but am 
not prepared to sanction a separate Department of Industries with a 
separate Director.“ 


Despatch from the Government of India, Finance Department, to His Mayesty’s Secretary 
of State for India, dated 28 October 1909, Simla, No 253, Revenue G O. No. 3446, 27 
October 1910. 
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Accordingly an order was issued stating that the Department of Industries 
would cease to exist with effect from 1 January 1911. 

Lord Morley’s orders prohibiting the employment of state funds in the 
pioneering of industries gave rise to a very widespread feeling of disappoint- 
ment among many sections of people in the Presidency. Evidence of this 
feeling could be gleaned from repeated articles in the Indian press. At the 
Sixth Indian Industrial Conference which was held at Allahabad in 
December 1911, a resolution was passed expressing the deep regrets of the 
delegates there assembled, who came from all parts of India, at the action 
of the Secretary of State in directing the abolition of the Department of 
industries in Madras and protesting against the prohibition of state pioneer- 
ing of new industries. Further, at a meeting of the Legislative Council 
which was held in Madras on 22 February 1911, a resolution was moved by 
a non-official member, T.V. Seshagiri Aiyar, representing the University 
of Madras, to the effect that the Council request the Secretary of State to 
reconsider his decision regarding the establishment of the Department of 
industries in the Madras Presidency and to sanction the proposals of the 
Ootacamund Conference of 1908. The speakers on this resolution who 
were all non-official members of the Council urged that instruction in 
industrial schools was insufficient and required to be supplemented by 
practical teaching in workshops where the application of the new processes 
could be demonstrated. They pointed out that in a place such as Madras 
where industrial enterprise was backward and private workshops almost 
non-existent, it was desirable that government be permitted to conduct 
such experiments as may be necessary to decide whether any new industrial 
processes could be profitably introduced. The resolution was carried by 21 
votes against three, the official members of the Council abstaining from 
voting. At the close of the debate, the Governor undertook tc invite the 
Secretary of State to reconsider his decision on the subject.” From the 
discussion on this resolution and from the practically unanimous Indian 
vote in favour of it, it could be discerned how strongly Indian non-official 
opinion was in favour of the policy of state intervention to pioneer and 
promote industrial development. 

The Governor-in-Council had no doubt that this resolution represented 
the feeling of a vast majority of the educated classes of Southern India and 
he felt that the wishes of this community-on so important a matter deserved 
the sympathetic consideration of the Secretary of State. He was convinced 
that there was considerable force in the argument that the difference in 
conditions of India and those of Europe had to be taken note of; that, ina 
place tike South India where industrial progress had hardly commenced, it 
was difficult without state aid to bridge the gulf which existed between 


> In a letter addressed to the Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 
Education, dated 8 May 1911, Ootacamund, А G Cardew, Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, Revenue Department gave details of the forms of protest that followed following 
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mere scholastic instruction and the practical application of industrial teach- 
ing unless factories under state management were established.” 

While Lord Morley in his despatch had stated that his objections did not 
extend to the establishment of a bureau of industrial information or to the 
dissemination from such a centre of intelligence and advice regarding 
industries, it was pointed out that such a bureau could not be properly 
conducted by an officer of the educational department. The functions of 
such a bureau, not being of an educational character, the subordination of 
the officer-in-charge of that bureau to the Director of Public Instruction 
was found in practice to be inconvenient and unnecessary. Consequently, 
the Governor-in-Council strongly urged that the creation of a separate 
department (to be styled the Department of Industries, or given any other 
name which was thought convenient) should be sanctioned.” 

The Finance department of the Government of India in their despatch to 
the Secretary of State endorsed very strongly the arguments adduced by 
the Government of Madras and urged His Lordship to modify his decision 
on the lines indicated by the Madras Government.” 

Lord Crewe, (Lord Morley’s successor), however, in his despatch re- 
affirmed his predecessor's decision against the extension of the activities of 
the Department of industries to trading on commercial lines. He however, 
had no objection to the creation of a separate department of industries 
provided that its functions were confined within the limits specified by 
him.” Accordingly the department of industries came finally into existence 
on 21 March 1914. The functions of the director were defined thus: 


1. to collect information as to existing industries, their needs and the 

possibility of improving them or of introducing new industries; 

to carry out and direct experiments connected with local enquiries; 

3. to keep in touch with local manufacturers, to bring the results of his 

experiments to their notice, and to obtain their cooperation in the 

conduct of experiments on a commercial scale; 

to supervise the training of students; and 

5. to advise governments with regard to technical matters involving 
legislation.” 


> 


That the Secretary of State for India took strong exception to a resolution 
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passed in the provincial legislative council asking for reconsideration of his 
earlier decision to abolish the Department of Industries can be seen from 
the following order subsequently passed to all provincial governments. 


His Excellency in Council is doubtless aware that official members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council are not entitled to vote in favour of any 
measure which is at variance with the declared policy of the Secretary of 
State, with whom it is incumbent upon the Government of India to 
preserve solidarity. It is no less incumbent on a provincial government 
in the conduct of the business in its Legislative Council to avoid disclosing a 
difference of opinion in an administrative matter between the Imperial 
and Provincial Governments and doing anything to foster an impression 
that there may be opposition between the constitutional responsibilities 
of those governments when no such opposition either does or can exist. 
There is for India but one system of administration and one alone and it 
is only by bearing steadily in mind this fundamental principle that the 
solidarity of the administration can be kept unimpaired.” 


A confidential note” addressed to Austen Chamberlain, Secretary of 
State for India in 1915, outlined the urgent need for a considered central 
policy in the case of the manufacturing industries. It stressed the point that 
the people of the country had recognised their inability to carry out their 
programme without the help and guidance of government and confined 
themselves for the most part to pressing their demands for assistance from 
the state, and for a policy of tariff discrimination against foreign imports. 
Public sentiment had again and again expressed itself in the form cf 
resolutions and questions in the Imperial and Provincial Councils, of 
resolutions in the Indian National Congress and at public meetings and ef 
articles in the press. This movement which had acquired considerable 
political significance in India, had generally followed two particular lines of 
expression. In the first place, there was the constant assertion that the 
British government had with malicious intent, or, if not, with malice, by 
their attitude of indifference allowed indigenous industries to be over- 
whelmed by foreign and especially by British competition. The second 
charge was that the British system of education had confined the energies 
of educated young people to literary pursuits and the learned professions 


3 Letter from H. Wheeler, Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department 
(Public) to the Secretary to the Government of Madras—Legislative Department G.O. No. 
156, 2 October 1913 (confidential). 

® This note signed by Hardinge of Penhurst, Beauchamp Duff, Saiyid Ali Imam, W.H. 
Clark, W S. Meyer, С.Н.А. НШ and С. Sankaran Nair was addressed to Austen Chamberlain, 
Secretary of State for Inuia—No. 51 of 1915, Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, dated 26 November 1915 Educational С.О. No. 46, 12 January 1916 
(confidential). 
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and had created among them a demand for employment limited to govern- 
ment service, the law and medicine. These contentions emphasised one 
aspect of the need for an industrial policy'‘which would enable technical 
education in India to produce its best results and which would lighten the 
pressure on purely literary courses and reduce the excessive demand for 
employment in those services and callings to which these courses led. 

Lord Crewe’s despatch of 1912, while it had gone some way towards 
relieving the disabilities imposed by Lord Morley, still left the Government 
of India іп a considerable degree of doubt as to the precise lengths tọ which 
they were justified in going when dealing with proposals for demonstration 
plants, financial assistance and other forms of direct aid to industries. 

In a resolution dated 19 May 1916,” the Government of India made 
explicit its decision to take up for examination the question of the expansion 
_ and development of Indian manufactures and industries in a more compre- 
hensive manner than had hitherto been attempted. 

Thus the rumblings generated by Lord Morley’s 1910 despatch did not 
die a natural death. On the contrary it had a significant impact in forcing 
the Government of India to constitute the Indian Industrial Commission in 
1916. Incidentally, Chatterton, who was then Director of Industries and 
Commerce in Mysore, was made a member of the Commission. 


” Educational С.О. Мо. 622, 5 June 1916 
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Introduction 


Although the sex ratio (females per thousand males) has been falling in 
India since 1901, it tends to rise after severe famines. Many explanations 
have been put forward in various census reports and by historians and 
demographers of these trends. They include such biological factors as the 
alleged better resistance of woman to famine-related diseases and socio- 
logical factors Jike the better control of them over the family food supply 
and easy access to relief.’ 

That famine induces migration is also well-known, and this paper argues 
that at least in some areas, migration contributed directly and indirectly to a 
rise in the sex ratio. Directly, migration was heavily sex-selective—more 
men left their homes than women, for economic and social reasons. In- 
directly, through the stressful effect of nttgration, migrants became more 
exposed to new diseases and hence died at a higher rate than non-migrant 
women. 

The area selected is Orissa Division consisting of the three districts 


' Census of India 1901, Vol. 1, part 1, р. 120. Also Census of India 1901, Vol. ХШ, part 1, 
pp. 114-16. Also see, Census of India 1901, Vol. XVI, part 1, p 111. Michelle B. McAlpin, 
Subject to Famine: Food Crises and Economic Change in Western India 1860-1920, Princeton, 
1983, pp. 57-58 Also, Paul В. Greenough, Prosperity and Misery in Modern Bengal, The 
Famine of 1943-44, New York, 1982, р. 306. Also see, Roland Lardinois, ‘Famine, Epidemics 
and Mortality in South India: A Reappraisal of the Demographic Crisis of 1876-78’, Economic 
and Political Weekly, Vol. XX, No. 11, 16 March 1985, p. 460. The author has however, 
acknowledged that male out-migration helped to increase the sex ratio in part. 


Author’s Note: This article 1s based on my unpublished thesis ‘Famine and its Impact on 
Agrarian and Demographic Structure with Special Reference to Orissa Division for the 
Period 1866-1921’ submited to Delhi University in 1988 I am grateful to Prof. Dharma 
Kumar for her guidance and to the anonymous referees for their suggestions. 
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namely Cuttack, Balasore and Puri. We have resorted to district level 
analysis whenever it required different explanations. This region suffered 
extensively from famines between 1901 and 1921. The period taken up for 
analysis is from 1881 to 1921. We have not taken the decade ending in 1881 
1.е., 1872-81 into account for calculating the emigration or the sex ratios 
because Orissa Division was still recovering from the effects of the terrible 
famine of 1866 till that year. We have however included the registration 
data starting from 1881. 

First we discuss the famine-proneness of Orissa Division. The economic 
and demographic characteristics of migrants from Orissa Division to differ- 
ent places is highlighted next. Then the relationship between migration, 
famines and sex ratio is analysed. 


Famine Proneness and Identification of High Mortality Years 


The high mortality years* in the districts of Orissa Division were the 
following: 


Table 1 
Districts Years 
Cuttack 1889, 1892, 1900, 1901, 1907, 1908, 1915, 1918, 1919, 1920 
Balasore 1889, 1892, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1915, 1916, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 
Pun 1889, 1892, 1897, 1901, 1907, 1908, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 


As is evident, the decades 1881-91 and 1891-1901 contained fewer ‘high 
mortality’ years than the later two decades. In addition, the peaks of ‘high 
mortality’ years in the later decades were higher than those of the former 
decades which did reflect real increase in total deaths at least in part 
(grapht). Consistent with this, the decennial growth rate of population was 
more rapid in the former two decades namely 6.8 per cent and 7.06 per 
cent respectively than that of the later two decades when it grew by 0.9 per 
cent in the decade ending in 1911 and fell by 4.6 per cent in the next 
decade. This was true not only of Orissa Division but also of each district. 


* We have defined a ‘high mortality’ year as one in which annual crude death rate of males 
touched 40 per thousand. This does not always coincide with official recognition of ‘scarcities’ 
and ‘famines’. In those years, there were some in which the recorded male death rate reached 
40 and crops failed marginally yet no ‘distress’ was recogmsed There were other years in 
which crop did not fail, the male death rate touched 40 and famine-related epidemics like 
cholera, dysentry and malana prevailed. The detailed procedure of identifying ‘high mortality’ 
years has been discussed in Appendix 1.2 of my thesis 

t Since all the three districts show similar patterns, we have given the graph of one distnct 


(Puri) only. 
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The district Balasore, however, suffered the heaviest among the three 
districts. Thus the first two decades have been termed as ‘low mortality’ 
decades and the following two decades as ‘high mortality’ decades. Balasore 
has been characterised as the most ‘mortality-prone’ district. 


Extent of Migration 


The main source of data is the Census Reports. They have been supple- 
mented by famine proceedings, annual administration reports, legislative 
and revenue proceedings etc. Further Oriya, Bengali and English news- 
papers, autobiographies and other forms of literature are also used exten- 
sively. 

Prior to 1961, Census Reports did not classify migrants according to the 
duration of residence. Instead they recorded life-time migrants according 
to their birthplace. From this, the Census authorities inferred the extent of 
emigration and immigration. 

A problem with this procedure is that short-term migrants, such as 
pilgrims or visitors, will also be included as life-time migrants. Also the 
decennial census figures on migration would underestimate the volume of 
temporary famine-induced migration if such migration occurred within the 
intercensal period. For example, the famine of 1907-8 generated а lot of 
migration. But this would not have been reflected fully in the figures 
recorded in the 1911 census, because many famine migrants would have 
returned home by then. Also, migrants who moved from one district to 
another, neither of which were the districts where they were born, would 
be excluded but this is not likely to have been extensive, and birthplace 
data do give rough estimates of migration within India, especially if one 
only takes figures for non-contiguous districts.’ 


Characteristics of Out-migration from Orissa Division 


The Census separately gives figures for migration to (а) contiguous ‘parts 
and (b) non-contiguous parts of Orissa Division (c) contiguous parts and 
(d) non-contiguous parts of other provinces; and (e) abroad.> Females 
dominated in flows (a) and (c) probably largely reflecting marriage migra- 
tion.‘ The other two categories of migration, (b) and (d) to non-contiguous 
areas mostly reflect economic pressures, so we have considered only these 
two categories. In these categories males predominated. The proportion of 
migrants going to contiguous parts of the districts remained more or less 
constant throughout the entire period but migration to non-contiguous 


? Kingsley Davis, Populanon of India and Pakistan, New York, 1968, p 107. 

3 Census of India 1911, Vol. У, PartI, р 188 Incidentally, out-migration to places outside 
India was not very significant. 

“ Davis, Population of India and Pakistan, р 107 
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parts within and particularly to outside Orissa Division increased.* Table 2 
shows the total numbers as well as the percentages of migrants going to 
Bengal, Burma and Assam. Seventy per cent of the total migrants of 
Cuttack went to Bengal in 1891, the proportion came down to 57 per cent 
in 1921 and the proportion of migrants to Assam increased to 26 per cent 
from 10 per cent. Balasore showed a similar trend. District Puri on the 
other hand, started off with a low-scale by sending less number of people to 
Calcutta. It could partly be due to the temporary nature of some of the 
migrants such as pilgrim guides who were purely seasonal migrants, since 
they used to visit Calcutta and other places of Bengal for one or two 
months every year to recruit pilgrims. The migrants from Puri on the other 
hand went to Assam and particularly to Burma on a greater volume than 
those from Cuttack and Balasore. This was perhaps due to proximity of 
Ganjam district of Madras Presidency which was one of the chief recruiting 
places for Burma. 

The percentage of migrants going to Bengal remained quite significant 
throughout the study period. Within Bengal Calcutta was the шоге import- 
ant destination.‘ Oriya migrants went alone to Calcutta, a fact very relevant to 
the sex ratio in Orissa.’ 

The age distribution of Oriya migrants is important, since the sex ratio of 
Orissa Division between ages 15 and 40 was above unity, and increased 
from 1891 to 1921, as we will see later. But the age distribution of migrants 
from Orissa Division was available only for Calcutta city in 1911 and 1921. 
In 1911, 72 per cent of the total migrants going to Calcutta were in the age 
group of 15—40.* In 1921 again 68 per cent of the total migrants to Calcutta 
belonged to the age group of 15—40 for Cuttack and for Balasore, the 
proportion was 72 per cent.’ The Census Superintendent of Calcutta in 
1921 pointed out that ‘seven out of every ten persons from Orissa are 
workers іп the prime of their life.’ 


$ Non-contiguous parts of Orissa Division mainly consisted of tributary states The propor- 
tion of migrants going to tributary states remained more or less constant and the sex ratio of 
such migrants was more or less equal to one. Thus we have not considered those migrants 
going to princely states as it did not affect the sex ratio. 

* That Onya migrants used to go to Calcutta 1s reflected in the Onya language for example 
in words like Kalikana Babu (gentleman of Calcutta), Kalikati Dala (water hyacinth imported 
from Calcutta), or the saying ‘for this little matter, one rowed the boat up to Calcutta’. That 
Onyas went to Assam is reflected in the use of the word adkan (recruiters for the Assam 
planters) to frighten children. 

7 The sex composition of Onya migrants to Bengal is not available for all the Census years. 
In 1911, the statistics were not available for Cuttack and Puri. But see the comments of the 
Census Superntendent of Calcutta in 1921: ‘The Oriya 15 the man who most readily separates 
himself from his family’. Census of India 1921, Vol. МІ, Part 1, р. 25. 

* Census of India 1911, Vol. Vi, Part 11, р. 32 

* Census of india 1921, Vol. VI, Part 11, р 90. 

ю Ibid., р. 25. Also see К С. Bhuyan, Unobinsha Shatabdire Kaltkatara Odia (Onya), 
Bhubaneswar, 1990, р 221 
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Table 2 


Migrants to Bengal, Assam and Burma Between 1891 and 1921 


Bengal Assam Burma 
Cuttack 
1891 25,619 694 - 
(70% )* (2.0) 
1901 49,103 6,388 - 
(74%) (10%) 
1911 - 27,000 - 
(24%) 
1921 114,390 67,183 1,240 
(57%) (26%) ах) 
Balasore 
1891 12,904 - - 
(64%) 
1901 17,159 991 - 
(81%) (5%) 
1911 30,414 2,000 - 
(87%) (6%) 
1921 39,287 5,553 740 
(82%) (12%) (2%) 
Рин 
1891 1,545 - - 
(59%) 
1901 2,671 381 - 
(60%) (9%) 
1911 ~- - - 
1921 16,338 5,653 4,031 
(58%) (19%) (14%) 


Sources: 1. Census of India 1891, Vol. Ш, pp. 120-21. 
2. Census of India 1891, Vol. Ш, Part П, р. 1 iii. 
3. The data on Assam was given at the divisional level. 
4. Census of India 1901, Vol. VI, Part П, pp. 140-41. 
5. Census of India 192], Vol., УП, Part 1, р. 112. 
* Figures in the brackets are the percentages of migrants to total migrants of that district 
going to non-contiguous parts of Orissa Division. 


It is likely that the age distribution of migrants to other areas was 
similar." Hence, it is very likely that the above unity sex ratio in the age 
group 15—40 was explained mostly by increasing sex-selective male-biased 
out-migration to outside the Orissa Division. Most of the Oriya migrants 
worked as unskilled workers in Calcutta? and lived in most insanitary 
conditions." It was true of other places also. 


п Family migration did take place to the princely states. As we have seen earlier, it was not 
large nor did it increase over time. 

2 Census of India 1921, Vol. V, Part 11, Table XXII. 

з Bhuyan, Unobinsha Shatabdire, рр. 240-41. 
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The official documents frequently refer to famine-induced migration. In 
1888—89 there was a famine in Orissa Division. In that year many people 
had left earlier than usual for Calcutta in search of employment and the 
number of migrants was also greater than usual." Again, in the famine year 
of 1908, the Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal Presidency noted that the 
birth rate fell following the famine partly because the poorer people had 
left in search of employment elsewhere." The Collector’s reports on the 
famine of 1908 were full of references to famine migration. The Collector 
of Puri described the famine situation of Puri in detail. He wrote that the 
Chilka tract, which was affected most, depended on one crop only and 
when this failed men migrated to Rangoon, Calcutta and other places. 
Women, children and oid persons were left behind in the villages. But the 
other parts of the district (Puri) which were equally affected did not send 
migrants to Calcutta; they went instead to Puri city in search of jobs.” 

In Balasore the Collector informed the Commissioner that a ‘large 
exodus’ of Jabourers was going on from all parts of Bhadrakh subdivision 
to Calcutta. Every week at least 1,000 people were leaving for Calcutta via 
the Bengal-Nagpur railway." In 1907-8 the SDO of Jajpur thana in Cuttack 
estimated that roughly 50,000 people or 9 per cent of the total population 
of 1901 of that thana had migrated in search of jobs.” 

The Census Superintendent of Bengal in 1911, noted that the pressure of 
hard times had induced the labourers and small cultivators to migrate to 
different places to supplement their earnings.” 

In the decade 1911-21, even though Orissa Division suffered from a 
series of crop failures, famine was never declared by government perhaps 
because this would necessitate relief measures, but the Annual Admin- 
istration Reports continued to report distress migration from Orissa and 
Bihar.” In the years 1918-19 and 1919-20, out-migration had increased 


н General Administration Report, 1888-89, р. 12. For distress migration in June, see 
GOB/Rev/Agri/FP. August 1901, No. 1-2. ‘Tour Diary of District Superintendent of Police, 
Balasore’ 

B Sanitary Commussion Report on Bengal, 1908, р. 3. 

в GOl/Rev/Agri/FP, December 1907, No. 3768; From the Collector of Pun to the Commr., 
OD, 7 December 1907. 

и Tord. 

и Rev/Agri/FP, December 1907, No. 3565; From the Commr., OD, to the Secy., RD 10 
December 1907. 

8 Census of India 1911, Vol. У, Part 1, рр 133-34. 

™ Census of India 1911, Vol У, Part 1, р. 182. 

2 Annual Adminstration Report of Bihar and Orissa, 1914-15, р. 107. In the year 1915-16, 
it was reported that more people migrated from Bihar and Orissa partly because of bad 
harvests and partly because of abolition of the system of recruitment by contractors. Ibid., 
1915-16, р. 88. In 1916-17 on the other hand, it was noticed that there was a decline in 
migration. The reason given by the authorities was that there was heavy recruitment by the 
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considerably following the famines.” In 1919—20 it was reported that 99 per 
cent of the coolies to Assam were recruited from Chota Nagpur and Orissa 
because of conditions of high mortality.” 

That the famine year of 1919 also induced a lot of migration to Calcutta 
and Assam is also evident from Oriya newspapers. During this year the 
Utkal Dipika published a series of news items and letters about the increased 
out-migration. In March 1919, a letter from Puri stated that people had 
migrated out due to high mortatity conditions and were sending back two 
to four rupees per head to their families.“ In March 1919, the same weekly 
reported that cholera was spreading in Cuttack because the coolies were 
migrating to Assam from the princely states due to shortage of food.” 

The Census Superintendent also wrote that for every 100 males enumer- 
ated in Cuttack, 18.2 males born in the district were enumerated outside. 
For Balasore it was 11.4 and for Puri it was 7.0.2 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture’agreed with the Census Super- 
intendent that migration from North Bihar had decreased but that of 
Orissa Division had increased considerably in 1921, compared to 1911, 
reflecting scarcity conditions in Puri.” 


Other Indicators of Famine Migration 


Моге statistical evidence is available for the famines of 1907-8 and 1918-19 
such as data on migrants to Assam tea plantations and the amount of 
money orders received. All these indicated that migration increased follow- 
ing famines. Again in answer to a question the Legislative Council of Bihar 
and Orissa, regarding the increase in migration to Assam, following the 
famine in Orissa in 1918-19 the government supplied the data on the 
number of migrants to Assam (Table 3). Table 3 shows a considerable 
increase in the number of migrants in January and February 1919, the 
beginning of the famine.” 

Tallents, the Census Superintendent noted in 1921 that the volume of 
migrants had increased in the last quinquennium of the decade 1911-21, 


Civil and Military Department. But it was also true that crops were good in that year. Annual 
Administranon Report, 1916-17, pp. 99-100. Similar decrease in number was also noticed in 
the year 1917-18, р. 96. 

2 Ibid., 1918-19, р. 97. 

з Ibid., 1919-20, р. 85. 

* Asa result, the workload had increased considerably іп the nearby post-offices. A letter 
writer to the editor pleaded for the employment of more post-peons, Utkal Dipika, 8 March 
1919. 

2 Utkal Dipika, 15 March 1919. 

2 Census of India 1921, Vol. УП, Part 1, р. 112. 

7 Royal Commission on Agriculture in India: Evidence Taken in Bihar and Опзза, 1928. 
Vol. ХШ, р. ХХУШ. 

2 The details of this famine 1s discussed in the Chapter 9 of my thesis. 
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Table 3 


Absolute Number of Oriya Migrants to Assam Tea Piantations 
on Monthly Basis from 1914-15 to 1918-19 





Dustnicts/Years Months 
Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Cuttack 
1914-15 il 4 5 3 15 85 70 
1915-16 80 38 41 18 40 113 129 
1916-17 4 ш 1 3 10 15 41 
1917-18 nil nil 3 9 5 28 39 
1918—19 5 3 3 13 65 329 315 
Balasore 
1916-17 181 70 48 51 49 142 384 
1917-18 19 17 28 10 13 35 59 
1918—19 17 11 14 17 175 482 621 
Рип 


1918-19 15 12 93 119 194 584 611 


Source: Proceedings of Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 4 March 1919, р. 66; 1 Apni 
1919, p. 269. 


especially іп 1915-16 and 1918-19 (Table 4). He also commented: ‘The 
great development of migration is an indication of the hard times that 
Orissa has passed through since 1918 and also shows how it was that a 
repetition of the tragedy of 1866 was avoided’.” 

Morey order data also throws light on migration, but has to be used with 
care. For instance, an increase in money orders may be a sign of increased 
migration. But it is, of course, possible that migrants did not obtain 
employment or sent money home by other means. In both such cases 
money order data would underestimate increase in the volume of migration 
but these factors can be ignored. Again, we only have data on the number 
of money orders and the total amounts, but amounts and number of money 
orders sent differed between migrants, so one cannot make inferences 
regarding the number of migrants from such data. With these qualifications, 
we can turn to the actual data. 

The available information on money orders related only to certain 
affected areas and to two famine years: 1907-8 and 1918-19. For earlier 
famines such data are not available. 

The amount of money sent by each of the Oriya migrants was small.” 


* Census of India 1921, Vol. УП, Part 1, р. 113. 

“ Maddox noted that in 1897, 72,000 Oriyas were staying outside. They were sending 
Rs 40 per head through moncy orders. Maddox Report 1890-1900, Vol. 1, para 185 It ss 
hkely to be exaggerated. 
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Table 4 


The Number of Migrants from Orissa (mostly from Cuttack and Balasore) to Assam 


Year No. of Migrant Index Number 
1915-16 32,000 640 
1916-17 5,000 100 
1917-18 2,000 40 
1918-19 21,000 1020 
1919-20 12,000 240 


Source: Census of India 1921, vol. УП. part 1. 


According to Tallents, the average value of each of the money orders was 
between Rs. 10 and Rs. 11.” 

Table 5 shows the amounts received by some of the post-offices of the 
flood-affected area of Cuttack in October-November 1906 which was a 
normal year, and in the corresponding months of 1907, which was a period 
of floods, famine and cholera. There was a significant increase in remittances 
in the latter perjod. In the famine year of 1918-19 again data on money 
orders are available for Bihar and Orissa taken together from 1915—20. The 
data was also available for Orissa Division separately for the year 1918-19 
only. 

Table 6 shows that the amount received in 1919 increased by 44 per cent 
over 1915; the subsequent year, it rose still further. Table 7 shows that the 
amount of money that came through money orders was quite substantial, 
especially in Cuttack. 

On 29 March 1919 the Dipika reported that many persons belonging to 
bhadralok (gentry) families had migrated to Calcutta because of the famine. 
After a few days, they used to send Rs. 1 to Rs. 1.50 each to their families 
through money orders.” 

Even though it is hazardous to infer the volume of out-migration during 
the famine period from the increase in the extent of money orders, the 
remarks of Tallents and Dipika indicate that the volume of out-migration 
during that period may have increased. 

Finally, the decennial migration figures also showed that out-migration 
increased considerably during the decade ending in 1921, compared to 


3 ‘It may be added that the average of the money order remittances to Cuttack and 
Balasore, the most important recruiting districts in Orissa, is small, being between Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 11. A certain type of Onya migrants notably bearers from Balasore, has been known to 
make fortunes but the great majority of the migrants work 1р less exalted capacity and аге not 
in а position to make heavy remittances to their homes.’ Census of India 1921, Vol УП, Part 
l, p 113 

з Utkal Dipika, 29 March 1919 
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Table 5 


The Amount Received by Postal Money Order in Various Unions of Subdivisions of Jajpur and 
Kendrapara; Cuttack District during the Period of the Flood of 1907, Compared with the 


Corresponding Period of 1906 
Name of Post Office Amount received Amount received Index Number 
during Aug ~ during Aug.— taking first 
Nov. 1906 Nov. 1907 column as base 
(Rs.) (Rs ) 
Patamundai 28,000 _ 34,000 121 
Albha 8,000 13,000 163 
Dharamsala 25,268 35,001 139 
Jenapur 6,738 7,276 108 
Jajpur 33,079 41,520 126 
Kabirpur 20,914 31,317 150 
Rambag ` 22,045 23,017 104 
Аш 22,000 31,000 141 
Total 166,044 216,131 


Source: GOI/Rev/Agrv/FP, January 1908, No. 4141 Agri; From the Chief Secy , RD to GOB 
to the Secy., to Rev/Agn, GOI, 9 December 1907. Statement No. УШ. 


Table 6 


Total Sums Remitted by Money Order to Bihar and Orissa Between 1915—1920 (Rs. milhon) 





Years Amount Percentage increase taking 
1915 as base 100 

1915 42.1 100 

1916 48.7 116 

1917 45.0 107 

1918 54.1 129 

1919 60.8 144 


1920 66 6 158 


Source: Census of India 1921, vol. VII, part 1, p. 109. 


other decades. This decade experienced the maximum number of years of 
crop failures, so much so that the relief work continued till 1920 in all three 
districts, because of floods which followed the drought of 1919.” Even Puri 
which was a receiving district so far experiencing net in-migration, saw 
considerable out-migration. 

One may argue that the migration from Orissa Division increased during 
the decade ending 1921 because of the industrial expansion of Calcutta and 


® Census of India 1921, Vol. VII, Part 1, pp 43,47 Also, Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, 1929, Vol. XMI, р. XXVI 
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Table 7 


Sums by Money Order Sent by Migrants of Orissa Between 1915-1920 from Outside Orissa 





Name of the districts Number of Total ѕитз 
money orders remitted in Rs. million 

Cuttack (including Angul) 3,101 33.9 

Balasore 1,081 11.2 

Puri 869 12.0 


Source: Census of India 1921 vol. УП, part 1, р. 108. 


its suburbs, the boom inthe tea industry in Assam, and the introduction of 
the sirdari system in the tea industry. Undoubtedly ‘pull’ factors did help to 
increase out-migration. But there is no basis to assume that during this 
particular year of 1921, the demand for labour was so unusually high as to 
attract such a large number of migrants. The fact that out-migration from 
Orissa, particularly in the decade ending 1921, was more due to conditions 
of famines than to industrial expansion is evident from two factors. First, 
the decade 1901—11 had a series of crop failures and excess deaths culmi- 
nating in the famine years of 1907 and 1908, but 1910 was an agriculturally 
prosperous year. The decade 1911-21 also had a series of crop failures and 
excess deaths culminating in the famine years of 1918 and 1919, and the 
end year 1920 was also a year with floods, crop failures and excess deaths. 
Hence migration from Orissa had increased more than in the previous 
decade. 

Second, that the extent of out-migration from Orissa had increased due 
to distress,/rather than industrial expansion, was evident from the comments 
of the Census Superintendent of Assam. There was stagnation both in tea 
plantations (and the jute industry) which were the major employers of 
Oriya migrants.“ Both Jagabandhu Acharya and Pradipta Chaudhuri have 
attributed the migration of Oriyas to Calcutta and Assam to the deteriorating 


м In 1921, С.Т. Lloyd the Census Supenntendent of Assam wrote, “The tea industry 
continued to flounsh up to 1919, but in 1920 dislocation of trade and especially closure of the 
Russian market caused a serious depression and accumulation of stocks Many companies 
which had paid away high profits of previous years in large dividends and had kept no reserve 
came near to dinancial crisis. The number of labourers was reduced, considerable areas were 
allowed to go out of cultivation and nots and other disturbances occurred among the coolies 
in several districts.’ Census of India 1921, Vol. Ш, Part 1, р. 5. Again Lloyd observed that 
‘The number of labourers on tea gardens rose to above a million ın 1918-19 when no less than 
324,000 new coolies were imported in two years.’ Ibid., р 37 See also, Prices and Wages in 
India 1922-23, р 228. D.R. Gadgil, The Industrial Evolunon of India Recent Times 1860-1939, 
1973, reprinted, Delhi, 1979, р. 270. Bagchi also pointed out that the real wages declined in 
jute mits during the war period, and after 1921 remained stagnant, А.К. Bagchi, Private 
Investment in Indta, 1900-1939, Cambndge, 1972, р. 172 On the decline in average employ- 
ment after 1911, see Ranjit Das Gupta ‘Factory Labour in Eastern India’. indian Economic 
and Social History Review, Vol. ХШ, № 3 (July-September 1976), р. 281. 
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credit relations” due to distress, we agree that credit was important but 
would to give more emphasis to food shortage and epidemics. 


Pattern of Migration through Birthplace Data 


Table 8 shows the volume of migration (taking contiguous and non- 
contiguous areas together) from 1891 to 1921. Male migrants increased 
from 6 per cent of the actual population in 1891 to 18 per cent in 1921 in 
Cuttack, but the percentage of female migrants increased from 5 to 7 with a 
small decline in 1901. Next we examine migrants from contiguous and non- 
contiguous parts separately. Male migrants to non-contiguous parts of the 
Division and to other provinces rose from 3 per cent of the actual population 
to 16 per cent and that of females from 1 per cent to 4 per cent, in Cuttack 
(Table 9). Similar trends are shown for Balasore and Puri taking total 
migrants into account. But with regard to the percentage of female migrants, 
it is noticed that Puri had a divergent pattern from those of Cuttack and 
Balasore namely it was higher than that of males till 1911 and the gap 
between two rates was not very wide even in 1921. 

In so far as the non-contiguous part is concerned, it is noticed that the 
percentage of female migrants increased slightly between 1891 and 1901 
but remained constant till 1921 in Balasore. In Puri again, the percentage 
increase of female migrants to non-contiguous parts of Orissa increased 
very slowly between 1891 and 1921. From the above tables it is to be 
inferred that percentage female migrants of Cuttack travelling long-distance 
was higher than those going either from Balasore or Puri. 

Tables 8 and 9 are calculated without correction for the mortality of 
migrants. The Census authorities did not make any adjustments for the 
mortality effect. They examined the increase in migration over the previous 
decade, assuming that immigration was more or less constant. Zachariah, 
on the other hand, has included mortality corrections in order to estimate 
the survival ratio of Indian migrants from 1901 onwards.* 

After computing the net-migration through the Census method and 
Zachariah’s method we tried to assess the relative contribution of out- 
migration in different decades. 

Before we interpret the results, it should be borne in mind that these are 


* Pradipta Chaudhuri, ‘Commercialisation of Agriculture in Orissa 1900-1930’, Ph.D. 
thesis submitted in Jawaharlal Nehru University, 1984, pp. 1-235. The central theme of this 
thesis was published as ‘The impact of forced commercialisation on the pattern of Emigration 
from Orissa 1901-1921’ in K.N. Raj, N Bhattacharya, Sumit Guha and баки Раді (eds.), 
Essays оп the Commercialisation of Agriculture, Delhi, 1985, рр. 184-209. Jagabandhu Acharya, 
‘Orya Migrant Labour: An Exploratory Study of the Аргапап Conditions Leading to the 
Creation of an Industrial Labour Force, during the Late Nineteenth Century and Early 
Twentieth Century’. М. Phil Thesis submitted ın Jawaharlal Nehru University, 1976 

% К.С. Zachariah, Historical Study of Internal Migration in the Indian Sub-continent 
1901-1931, Bombay, 1963, p. 80. 
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Table 8 


Absolute Number of Total Migrants and Actual Population at the District І еуеі—1891—1921 











Actual population Migrants 
Male Female Male Female 
Cuttack 
1891 940,557 997,114 $4,271 47,987 
(6.0) (5.0) 
1901 995,409 1,067,349 81,283 35,476 
(8.0) (8.0) 
1911 1,001,175 1,107,964 118,277 54,397 
(12.0) (5.0) 
1921 952,543 1,112,135 173,557 82,264 
(18.0) (7.0) 
Balasore 
1891 481,638 512,987 24,673 24,967 
(5 0) (5.0) 
1901 571,543 553,654 29,024 22,739 
(5.0) (4.0) 
1911 504,615 $50,953 43,319 29,157 
(9 0) (5 0) 
1921 466,122 $14,382 53,251 30,026 
(11.0) (6.0) 
Puri 
1891 474,530 470,468 8,487 17,185 
(2.0) (4 0) 
1901 506,839 510,445 11,487 17,504 
(2 0) (3.0) 
1911 506,570 516,832 16,123 19,397 
(3.0) (4.0) 
1921 455,543 496,108 31,552 25,035 
(7.0) (5.0) 





Sources: 1. Census of India 1891, vol. ПІ, рр 120-21. 
2 Census of India 1901, vol. VI, part 1, pp. 98-100, 141 
3. Census of India 1911, vol. V, part 1, p. 189. 
4 Census of India 1921, vol. VII, part I, pp 44-47, 116. 
Figures in parentheses are percentages to total actual population. 


more illustrative because the registration statistics and even the migration 
statistics were underestimates. In the decade 1891—1901, for example, at 
best half of the gain in the actual population in all the three districts could 
be explained by the net addition to emigration by the Census method. 

In this decade incidentally the registered birth statistics were more 
imperfect than the later decades. So we have not computed the natural 
increase or decrease (births and deaths) but from the figure of net addition 
to migration it can be inferred that natural increase played a more dominant 
role than out-migration. During that period, 1891—1901, as referred to 
earlier the population grew by 7.06 per cent. 
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Table 9 


Absolute Number of Migrants from Cuttack, Balasore and Puri 
to Non-contiguous Parts of Orissa Division 1891—1921 


1891 1901 1911 1921 
Cuttack 
Male 25,048 58,358 32,000 151,000 
(3.0) (6.0) (9.0) (16.0) 
Female 11,508 7,714 21,000 49,000 
(1.0) (1.0) (2.0) (40) 
Balasore 
Male 11,566 18,071 31,000 42,000 
(2.0) (4.0) (6.0) (9.0) 
Female 2,205 3,010 4,000 6,000 
(0 4) (1.0) (1.0) (10) 
Puri 
Male 1,614 3,899 8,800 24,100 
(0.3) (1 0) (2.0) (5.0) 
Female 1,000 575 2,200 4,300 
(0.2) (0 4) (0.4) (1.0) 


Source: Same as in Table 8. 
Figures in parentheses are percentages to total actual population. 
«4 


The role of migration did increase іп the latter two decades, as is evident 
from the Table 10. In the decade 1901-11, for example, the actual loss of 
population could be explained by migration from Orissa Division. In the 
next decade, the loss of female population could be explained in terms of 
addition to migration to a great extent. But for the male population, the 
loss in actual population could be explained to the extent of only half by 
natural increase and migration. 

When we analysed the district level data, the performance of the decade 
1901-11, followed the divisional pattern in all the three districts. But for 
the next decade, the actual loss of population could be explained by net 
addition to migration only in Cuttack for males and females both. In the 
other two districts it did not. When the mortality effect among the migrants 
was applied, the volume of net migration increased, but still it could not 
explain the entire loss in actual population. In Balasore, the decrease in 
females was higher than that of males. But in Puri the opposite was true. 

Thus, it is noticed that the volume and proportion of migration to total 
actual population had increased and reached the highest value in 1921 after 
a number of high mortality years in all the three districts. Second, migration 
was sex-selective. The proportion of migration to population was increas- 
ing for both males and females. But the scale of male migration was 
increasing at a faster rate than that of female migration. This was most 
noticeable in Cuttack, then in Balasore and then Puri. 
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Finally we wanted to check whether the sex ratio of the three individual 
districts would have increased, had no migration taken place. In order to 
test this, we compared the sex ratios of the actual population with those of 
the natural population i.e., the actual population plus emigrants from and 
minus immigrants into the district. 

Table 11 indicates several things. First the sex ratios of the actual 
population and those of the natural population were above unity and were 
increasing throughout the period for all three districts, except that of the 
natural population of Balasore which declined over the years. Second, the 
sex ratios of the actual population were higher than those of the natural 
population. Third, the gap between the two sex ratios increased over time. 
Of the three districts, Cuttack had the highest sex ratios of the actual 
population in 1921 and Puri the lowest. 


Table 11 


Sex Ratio (Females per 1000 Males) of Actual and ‘Natural Population of 
Cuttack, Balasore and Purl Between 1891 and 1921 


1891 1901 1911 1921 
Curtack 
Actual population 1060 1072 1107 1168 
In the age group 15-40 1051 1067 1131 1249 
Natural population 1039 1015 1027 1049 
Balasore 
Actual population 1065 1070 1092 1104 
In the age group 15-40 1055 1072 1117 1167 
Natural population 1054 1050 1045 1037 
Puri 
Actual population 991 1007 1020 1089 
In the age group 15-40 965 987 1013 1150 
Natural population 992 997 1011 1051 





Sources: 1. Census of India 1911, Vol. V, part 1, p. 305. 
2. Census of India 1921, Vol. VII, part 1, p. 116. 


The results for the three districts show three different experiences. 
Cuttack seems to have been the most migration-prone district which was 
highly sex-selective. Balasore came next; the sex ratio of the actual popula- 
tion would not have increased at all had not sex-selective migration taken 
place. 

The fact that natural sex ratio declined between 1911 and 1921 even at 
the level of 100, and the loss of females was greater than those of males in 
the corresponding period as we have seen earlier, lead us to speculate that 
perhaps there was a greater undernumeration of female deaths than that of 
male deaths in the most mortality-prone district, Balasore. But as we will 
see later the extent of undernumeration was not statistically significant. 
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Puri was faced with conflicting influences. Jagannath Temple attracted a 
large number of pilgrims, of which nine-tenths were women according to 
Hunter. Again he pointed out that the estimated number of pilgrims varied 
between 50,000 and 300,000 in the 1870s.” 

In the early part of this century (1901-5) the number varied between 
2,45,000 and 3,31,000.* (24.08 per cent-32.53 per cent of the total population 
in 1901). Hence large numbers of female emigrants (part of which consisted 
of pilgrims) and immigrants went and came. Again, district Puri was 
becoming more flood-prone after 1901. At the same time, the railways had 
linked Orissa Division with Calcutta after 1901 and pilgrims did not stay for 
many days in the temple city. Both these factors had a negative impact on 
the employment opportunity of the workers of Puri. Simultaneously employ- 
ment opportunities in Calcutta, Assam and Burma became more open to 
them after 1901. Hence increasing numbers of men migrated after that 
year. Also the fact that many Bengali and Oriya widows used, to spend 
their days in Puri and also used to visit their families occasionally, may 
have influenced the trends, though one cannot say in what direction. The 
sex ratio of actual population showed an increasing trend, indicating that 
sex-selective migration probably continued to increase till 1921. We also 
checked the sex-ratios in the age groups of 15—40 in all three-districts. As 
we have seen earlier, most of the migrants belonged to this age group. As 
expected, sex ratios of this age groups rose monotonically from 1891 
onwards, confirming the fact that sex-selective migration played an import- 
ant part in increasing the overall sex ratios in all three districts. 

Thus from Tables 8, 9 and 10 it is evident that sex-selective migration 
played an important role in increasing the sex ratios of all three districts in 
1901-11 and 1911-21, with a large number of scarcity years as well as ‘high 
mortality’ years, compared to the decades 1881-91 and 1891-1901 where 
such years were less. 

At the same time, the sex ratios of the natural population of the decades 
having highest number of scarcity years were higher than those having the 
least number of such events both in Cuttack and Puri. Balasore was an 
exception. This phenomenon can again be explained in terms of sex- 
selective out-migration. 

чь 


Famines, Sex Differential Mortality and Migration 


Time series data on registration’statisti¢s for both males and females are 
available from 1881 onwards, making it possible to check whether the gaps 
between male ahd female crude death rates increased in ‘high mortality’ 
years, and so raised the sex ratio. 


я W.W. Hunter. А Statistical Account of Behgal, 1876. Reprinted Vol. XIX, Delti, 1976, 
pp 66-67. 
* Рип District Gazetteer, 1908, р. 116: 


t— 
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Even though registration statistics were certainly incomplete they did 
reflect short-run fluctuations.” The registration of female deaths was parti- 
cularly incomplete, but for want of data we have assumed that the degree 
of underestimation of female deaths was constant in high as well as low 
mortality years. We have computed crude death rates by assuming a 
compound rate of growth of population in each decade, over a stationary 
population total. This method is sensitive to demographic changes occurring 
over the decade, but does not capture yearly fluctuations. 

In most years the male'death rate exceeded that of females, also the gap 
between the two rates generally (except in 1908 for Puri and Balasore) 
increased in famine and ‘high mortality’ years (see graph). We have also 
examined the death rates for cholera, dysentery and malaria as indicated 
by the ‘fever’ death rate in the registration statistics. The gap between male 
and female rates due to cholera and dysentery followed the pattern of the 
general death rate but in the case of malaria the trend was mixed pointing 
to the fact that famine and epidemics were related in India, though in some 
cases malaria followed an independent course. 

Since the gaps between two rates increased in ‘high mortality’ years, we 
wanted to find out whether, the means of the differences between the two 
crude death rates in ‘high mortality’ years were higher, lower than or equal 
to the means of the differences between two crude death rates in the other 
years. Since the number of years (1881-1921) amounted to 40, we used 
Student’s tests (‘t test). Before we analyse the results, some of the weak- 
nesses of the data and the statistical methods used here should be noted. 
We have assumed that the degree of underestimation of female deaths was 
constant in all years, which may be an error. It is not possible to estimate 
the importance of this factor. Second, when the ‘Г test is conducted on 
time series data, it tends to exaggerate the statistical significance of differ- 
ence. 

As a null hypothesis we are assuming that the differences of means 
between the two recorded death rates were equal in ‘low mortality’ and 
‘high mortality’ years. If calculated ‘Г values of the means of differences 
are higher than the theoretical value of ‘t’ (1.68), then we can accept the 
alternative hypothesis that the differences between the two rates increased 
in ‘high mortality’ years. 

The ‘t’ tests were conducted for the three districts separately, and ‘г 
values were statistically significant in all the three districts. For Cuttack, 
the value of ‘t’ was 2.56, for Balasore it was 4.23 and for Puri it was 3.005. 
Thus, on the face of it, it seems that differences between the two rates did 
increase in ‘high mortality’ years. Since the differences between the male 


» MB McAlpin, Subject to Famine: Food Crisis and Economic Change in Western India 
1860-1920, Princeton, 1983, р 50; Leela Visaria and Pravin Visana, ‘Population (1757-1947) in 
Dharma Kumar (ed ). The Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol П, Cambridge. 1982. 
p 500. 
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and female rates were unusually high in 1919, we thought that this extreme 
value would have influenced the entire result, hence we excluded that year 
and repeated the tests. However, the differences remained statistically 
significant. So on the assumption that the degree of undernumeration of 
female deaths was constant both in high and low mortality years, the 
increased sex ratio at the end of ‘high mortality’ decades was probably due 
to a lower increase in female death rates in ‘high mortality’ years compared 
to that of males. 


Factors Underlying the Sex Differential Mortality 


In 1901, the Census Commissioners of India had noted that favourable 
biological factors and sociological factors® played an active role particularly in 
‘high mortality’ years in reducing excess female deaths. But recent scholars 
like McAlpin” and Greenough® have dismissed the role of sociological 
factors, and have placed more emphasis on biological factors. 

However, the role of migration needs more attention for both types of 
analysis. Sex-selective migration meant that men were more exposed to 
infectious diseases than women. This may well have overridden in minimis- 
ing the impact of other biological factors, such as the fall in the conception 
rate and metabolism. 

Mobility not only influences the sex ratio directly but also affects it 
indirectly i.e., through sex-differentials in mortality by exposing migrants 
to a different disease experiences® We have seen earlier that Oriya migrants 


“ The relative strength of each of the mentioned sociological factors such as women 
received gratuitous reliefs more frequently than men, women collected jungle produce, there 
was a common feeling of tenderness etc., and those of biological factors such as conception rate 
fell, females are fess metabolic and hence require less food, women are more resistant to 
infectious diseases than men etc., have been discussed in my thesis in Chapters 3, 4 and 5. The 
most important biological factor to us 15: women are more resistant than men to infectious 
diseases and ш the Indian context we have seen that famines and epidemics always occurred 
together. In order to trace sex incidence of infectious diseases we scanned through the 
relevant medical literature but и seemed that the attack rates of diseases mostly depended оп 
the extent of exposure Again we have discussed the relationship between the famines and 
epidemics at length (Chapter 2) and have come to the conclusion that there exists a synergistic 
relationship between infection and nutrition. Since migration exposed men to infectious 
diseases more than women and women migrated less than men, we have discussed the role of 
mobility in enhancing excess deaths among men particularly in ‘high mortality’ years 

У М. McAlpin, Subject to Famine. рр 57-58. 

€ Раш В Greenough, Prosperity and Misery in Modern Bengal, The Famune of 1943—44. 
New York, 1982, p. 313. 

“ McNeil has discussed the role of mobility and pattern of diseases in great detail. W.H 
McNeil, Plagues and Peoples, Oxford, 1977, рр. 15-234. Incidentally, К. Shlomowitz and L.. 
Brennan have talked of the theory of ‘relocating cost of migration (that ıs, the increased 
mortality associated with the movement from onc disease environment to another) by taking 
the specific example of emigrants to Assam between 1865 and 1921 They have confirmed the 
above hypothesis. К. Shlomow:tz and L Brennan, ‘Mortality and Migrant Labour in Assam, 
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went to Calcutta, Assam and Burma and there the disease environments 
were quite different from those of Orissa Division. As has been seen 
earlier Oriya migrants were engaged in unskilled work. Hence most of 
them lived in Hastings Road in Calcutta which was notoriously unhygienic.“ 
For all these reasons, the death rates of Oriya migrants probably have been 
higher than the death rates of the population of the same age group which 
stayed in Orissa Division even in ‘low mortality’ years. This would be more 
so in ‘high mortality’ when migration rose. 

Moreover, even within Orissa Division, the men of the age group 15-40 
were more mobile than the women of the corresponding age group, because 
men were often the bread-winners of the household® particularly in the 
years characterised by food shortage. In the process they were subject not 
only to stress and strain but they also ate stale food and drank polluted 
water. In addition, they were exposed more to virulent epidemics which 
were prevalent mostly in ‘high mortality’ years.“ Also, migration involves 
walking which weakens people further. Hence the age-specific death rate 
of men (15-40) would be higher than that of women. 

Again, assuming that healthy men migrate, the pattern of migration 
would have helped to increase the gap particularly in ‘high mortality’ years, 
between two crude death rates in the following way. We have already seen 
Oriya male migrants usually belonged to the age group of 15-40. Hence the 
population of Orissa Division, where migration took place, consisted of 
less healthy males than females since deaths were occurring from two 
distinct types of population, one healthy and another less healthy.” 

Thus, from the above analysis it seems likely that the sex differential in 
mortality, which occurred in ‘high mortality’ years, was neither due to 
favourable biological factors nor due to the above cited sociological factors, 


1868-1921", Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol. 27, No. 1, 1990, pp. 86-110. 
Even though the above authors have talked of the mortality rate of emigrants to Assam, И was 
relevant for our study as well. Because Oriya migrants migrated to Assam and Burma in 
addition to Calcutta and hence faced with various types of new diseases which were different 
from those of Orissa Division. 

# Ira Klein, ‘Deaths in India, 1871-1921", Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. XXII, No. 4 
(August 1973), pp. 644-45. 

* Оп a different point, we are not underestimating the contribution of women to house- 
hold survival. As I have shown in my thesis (Chapter 11) the sex ratio of women workers was 
higher in Orissa Division than in the rest of India. So women were also mobile But the rate of 
mobility was higher for men than for women. 

* The infectious diseases which prevailed in ‘igh mortality’ years, particularly malaria, 
were alleged to be more virulent than the diseases which were prevalent in ‘low mortality’ 
years; Indian Famine Commission Report, 1898, reprinted, Delhi. 1979, para 247 Also 
Bengal Famine Enquiry Commussion Report 1943, Delhi, 1945, р. 120. 

7 George Т Curlin, L С Chen and $ В. Hossain, in ‘Demographic Cnses: The Impact of 
the Bangladesh Civil War (1971) on Births and Deaths in a Rural Arca of Bangladesh’, 
Population Studies, Vol. 30, Мо. 1. 1976, have stressed th it point in the context of Bangladesh 
famine of 1971. 
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but was due to the sex-differential mobility which is a special form of 
sociological action. The sex-differential mobility exposed male migrants to 
various kinds of infectious diseases which were different from any of the 
diseases they had faced before. 


Conclusions 


In this paper, we have attempted to discuss the interactions between sex- 
selective mobility and the sex ratio in the famine and other ‘high mortality’ 
years. It is widely believed that the sex ratio increases following ‘high 
mortality’ years, because female death rates increase less than the male 
death rates. However, one particular factor in the mortality experience, 
namely sex-selective migration, has not been given sufficient attention. 
The hypothesis that migration was an important factor, both directly and 
indirectly, has been examined here by taking the experience of Orissa 
Division for the period between 188! and 1921. Orissa Division had become 
mortality-prone as well as migration-prone, particularly in the first two 
decades of this century. Also the sex ratio increased monotonically both 
for the overall population and for the age group of 15—40. 

First, we examined the role of migration of Orissa Division for the period 
from 1881 to 1921. The migration rate of men increased sharply at the end 
of ‘high mortality’ decades compared to ‘low mortality’ decades. The rate 
of migration rose more sharply to the non-contiguous parts of Orissa and it 
was heavily sex-selective. More than 50 per cent of the migrants went to 
Calcutta and they belonged to the age group of 15-40. Most of them were 
employed as unskilled workers and stayed in insanitary conditions. 

Various tests suggest an explanation in terms of the higher mortality rate 
of migrants in the place of destination as well as in Orissa Division itself. 
The mortality rate of the migrants was higher than that of the native 
population because migrants’ disease environment was different from that 
of their own native place. Second, and this was more important in the ‘high 
mortality’ years, migrants also faced more stress and strain while moving 
away from home and were more exposed to virulent diseases which pre- 
vailed in ‘high mortality’ years than were non-migrants. This explanation 
looks more plausible since medical literature on the sex incidence of 
famine-related diseases does not show conclusively that women are more 
resistant (biologically) to infectious diseases than men. On the other hand 
exposure to diseases play a more important role than other factors in so far 
as the incidence of the diseases is concerned. 

Thus the increasing sex ratio of Orissa Division (1881-1921) was largely 
the result, direct as well as the indirect, of sex-selective out-migration 
manifested through the sex-differential in mortality particularly in ‘high 
mortality’ years. This may be important elsewhere too; particularly in 
migration-prone regions such as Bombay Presidency and Madras Presidency 
in the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century. 
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AKBAR S. AHMED, Resistance and Control in Pakistan, Routledge, London, 
1991, xx + 207 pp. 


When it has come to success nobody has succeeded like Akbar S. Ahmed. 
Brandishing his bureaucratic spade to strike anthropological gold, this 
veritable white knight of Pakistani officialdom and scholarship has won 
more laurels than is possible in a single lifetime. Ahmed’s list of publications 
is second to none. The latest product, however, is on ground he came to 
and conquered a decade ago. A paperback edition of Religion and Politics 
in Muslim Society (Cambridge, 1983) without any updates, its only novelty 
is an elegant foreword by Francis Robinson and a catchy new title. Those 
who quibbled with Ahmed’s earlier pretentious description of what is 
effectively a study of district level society, politics and administration in 
Waziristan agency—part of Pakistan’s federally administered tribal areas 
of the North West Frontier Province—will find no comfort in this geo- 
graphically more focused but equally grandiose title. Imbued with a natural 
entrepreneurial spirit rare among scholars, Ahmed is as incorrigible as he 
is indefatigable. 

The material for the book was collected during the author’s tenure as 
political agent in South Waziristan from 1978 to 1980 which gave him access 
to district records and, most importantly, Mullah Noor Mubammad’s per- 
sonal dairy. The study has a two-fold purpose. First, to use the abortive 
uprising of the Wazir tribe orchestrated by the Mullah in the mid-1970s to 
develop an Islamic district paradigm for assessing similar developments in 
the contemporary Muslim world. And second, to provide an ethnographic 
study of tribes in an area inaccessible to scholars. Despite his occasional 
lapse into modernisation theory, it is difficult to fault Ahmed as an ethno- 
grapher. Among the reigning experts on Pukhtun culture, Ahmed as 
participant—observer avoids many of the biases, witting or unwitting, of an 
outsider. His account of the Wazirs and their agnatic rivals, the Mahsuds, 
is fascinating for its insights into a tribal society negotiating relations with 
an intrusive and centralised post-colonial state in a changing socio-economic 
environment. 

Ahmed’s search for an Islamic district paradigm is more problematic. 
The story of the Mullah’s rise to prominence and the ensuing revolt of the 
Waziris against a local administration tilted in favor of the more numerous 
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and dominant Mahsuds is in itself gripping. It allows Ahmed to correct a 
number of misconceptions about the role of religion in the politics of 
Muslim societies. The Mullah, a colorful and crafty operator, exploited 
religious symbols to further his own political ambitions. The rebellion was 
not, however, an Islamic one since it owed nothing to the theological 
aspects of religion. While one might question his essentially doctrinal view 
of what is ‘Islamic’, the point is well-taken. Recourse to religious symbols 
by political actors in Muslim societies, whether in authority or in opposi- 
tion, has too often been taken as evidence of an Islamic resurgence. 
Ahmed points to the socio-psychological rather than specifically Islamic 
motivations that propelled the Waziris to respond with alacrity to the 
Mullah’s declaration of ‘jihad’ against both the district administration and 
the Mahsuds. Contrary to the holistic views of Islam prevalent in the West, 
Ahmed lays stress on the multifarious nature of the Islamic idiom and the 
multiple identities underpinning Muslim societies. Being an ethnic Pukhtun as 
well as a member of the Muslim ummah entails no crisis of identity. 

Ahmed could have rested his case with these poignant arguments based 
on a particular and somewhat atypical Muslim society. Instead he tries to 
go for the big kill with a grand proposal for an alternative theory of Islamic 
societies. The trek from the particular to the general is often perilous, the 
more so when it entails fanning out from the remote terrain of South 
Waziristan to the confusing canvas of the Muslim world. Ahmed moves in 
cavalier fashion to construct an Islamic district paradigm for the study of 
colonized Muslim societies, especially those that came under the sway of 
the British empire. He does so by intermeshing the focus on common 
ancestral lineages in segmentary theory with supra-lineage Islamic values. 
Ahmed correctly points to the distorting effects of colonial administrative 
divisions on segmented and relatively egalitarian tribal structures. But the 
leadership triad of triba: elders, government officials and religious func- 
tionaries on which he builds his district paradigm is too schematic and state 
centered to account for the informal networks of power in regionally 
distinctive Muslim societies. The claim that the study is unique in looking 
at internal as opposed to external causes of local resistance can be 
challenged given the undeniable interplay between district, regional and 
national levels of politics and administration. One must also query the 
aptness of the term ‘Islamic district paradigm’ in view of the author’s own 
assertion that it is Muslim society and not Islam which is under exami- 
nation (p. 7). 

A reprint rather than a revised or updated version, the book is unlikely 
to inspire a fresh round of academic debate. Those who missed the first 
edition should pick up this paperback, less for its purported contribution to 
‘Islamic anthropology’ and more for the local Mullah of Waziristan’s 
exploits which make for one of the most interesting stories to have appeared 
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since the end of the colonial romance with the wild and wily Pukhtun 
tribesmen of the North Western Frontier. 


Ayesha Jalal 
Columbia University 


MusHIRUL Hasan, A Nationalist Conscience: M.A. Ansari, The Congress 
and the Raj, Manohar, New Delhi, 1987, 277 pp. 


At a time when historians are turning increasingly into writing ‘narratives 
and discourses’, and analysing consciousness and perceptions, it is refresh- 
ing to read a straightforward political biography of Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari 
who was one of the inost distinguished nationalist Muslims in the country. 
For years, his house in Delhi was the headquarters of the local Congress 
Committee where leaders from different parts of India met and important 
decisions were taken. Today, Ansari Road is the only reminder of his long 
association with Delhi as a physician surgeon, political activist and edu- 
cationist. While foreign historians such as Judith Brown, Francis Robinson, 
Gail Minault, D.W. Ferrel and a few others have dealt with Ansari’s 
political role, Indian historians have ignored him. 

Prof. Mushirul Hasan has established a reputation as a historian through 
his scholarly writings on the role of Indian Muslims in the freedom struggle 
and their relationship with the Indian National Congress. In this volume, 
he explores this theme through the career of Ansari. This is not a personal 
biography and we learn little about Ansari’s private life. The purpose of 
the author is to highlight the stand of Ansari and the Congress Muslims on 
the major political issues of their time which in turn provides a useful 
entree for understanding many facets of nationalism and communalism in 
India. Those acquainted with the author’s earlier works, may find some of 
the ground covered in this book familiar. Two facets of Ansari’s public 
personality emerge clearly—his unflinching nationalism and his life long 
struggle against communalism. 

A medical doctor by profession, who had obtained his degrees of Doctor 
of Medicine and Master of Surgery from Edinburgh, Ansari was drawn 
into the vortex of public life when the winds of Pan-Islamism started 
blowing across India. He was deeply moved by the fate of Turkey and the 
Caliph and led an Indian Medical Mission to Turkey in 1912. He was the 
first to voice concern over Turkey and the holy places from an organised 
platform in India. The Khilafat movement brought together the ulema and 
the Western educated Muslims on a common platform for the first time 
and Mushirul Hasan shows how Ansari played a crucial role in this. The 
presence of a large number of ulema at the 1918 session of the Muslim 
League, was largely due to his efforts. 
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There is a widespread belief that Indian Musliins tried to use the Khilafat 
movement as a device for achieving narrow sectarian ends. Mushirul 
Hasan shows how this was certainly not true for men like Ansari for whom 
this was a struggle against colonial rule and for whom Pan-Islamism and 
nationalism were compatible. The Khilafat movement merged into the 
national movement and local Khilafat committees were hardly distinguish- 
able from Kisan Sabhas, Congress bodies and Home Rule Leagues. Words 
like ‘Khilafat’, ‘kisan ekta’, ‘Swaraj’, ‘Gandhi’ were all used to make 
people visualise a better world. What is not so clearly explained by the 
author is whether these beliefs were widespread and if so, why did the 
collapse of the movement lead to communal riots on such a large scale? 
Equally inexplicable is how the Khilafat leadership in India remained 
ignorant of the potent force of Arab nationalism, particularly some one 
like Ansari who was in touch with Turkish affairs. Nor does the author tell 
us how could Ansari reconcile his earlier views on the Khilafat with his 
later admiration for the progress of the Kamalist Republic. 

The book also corrects another widely held notion that the Muslim 
community was against the Civil Disobedience movement by showing the 
different Muslim groups—the Khudai Khitmatgars, Ahrhars, the Bombay 
Congress—Muslim under Syed Abdulla Brelvi and others who were with 
the Congress in the 1930s, and participated in the civil disobedience 
movement. The number of Muslims in the Congress was, at that time, 
more than that in the Muslim League. 

The suspension of non-cooperation was followed by communal violence 
and various attempts were made to solve the communal problem, one of 
which was the National Pact of 1923 which was drawn up by Ansari and 
Lajpat Rai. This pact has not received sufficient attention as it was eclipsed 
by the bitter acrimonious debate that followed the Bengal Pact of С.В. © 
Das. The full text of the National Pact is given in this volume. 

The All India Nationalist Muslim Party which was formed in 1929 
occupied an important position both in terms of its influence in urban areas 
as well as in articulating the views of Congress Muslims. Khaliquzamman 
claims in his autobiography to have been the founder of this but according 
to Mushirul Hasan who has delved into the relevant records, the real 
architect was Ansari. The author pursues in detail the fate of this party 
which despite its limited political base, had the potentiality of becoming a 
powerful force among Indian Muslims but failed to do so because of 
opposition from Hindu and Muslim communal elements. Prof. Hasan does 
not mention this but British policy was equally responsible. When Gandhiji 
wanted to take Ansari to the Round Table Conference, the Viceroy did not 
agree and Ansari’s exclusion, as the author points out, was secured by 
Fazl-i-Hussain, who was a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
Among the reasons for the NMP’s decline, the author notes its indifference 
to socio-economic problems. While this was so, the Muslim League and 
other Muslim parties also suffered from the same defect. 
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The section on the founding and early history of Jamia Millia Islamia is 
most interesting. While the idealism and self sacrifice of the founders and 
some of the teachers is truly commendable and their nationalism irreproach- 
able, whether the institution has been secular is debatable. This is not 
surprising since nationalism came to many through a consciousness of their 
religious identity. The solution to the communal problem, however, lies in 
moving towards a society where political dialogue is not along religious 
lines. 


Aparna Basu 
University of Delhi 


Girija SHANKAR, Marwadi Vyapari, Krishna Jansevi & Co., Bikaner, 
1988, 204 pp., Rs. 195. 


This work is a study of the businessmen of Bikaner over the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, which considers their lives and activities both within 
and beyond that princely state, on the basis of an extremely thorough 
examination of the rich records in the Bikaner archives as well as the 
private records of many of the leading families themselves. 

The book commences with a sketch of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century background. Despite its arid terrain, Bikaner in the eighteenth 
century had an important transit trade, with several major routes traversing 
its territory—quite possibly because the camel in this country was as 
efficient a carrier as the pack-bullock in better watered tracts. Transit 
duties were said to account for two-thirds of the State revenue, at this time, 
and as late as 1848 amounted to a third of it, or a lakh of rupees annually. 
Using revenue reports, customs records and private accounts the author 
builds up the picture of a complex commercial economy at the commence- 
ment of British rule. Here as in other parts of India the great sahukars were 
often deeply involved in statecraft and finance—a seventeenth century 
ruler had to mortgage 92 villages to various merchants as security for loans, 
and one of his successors is found pawning ornaments in order to raise 
money to pay off the Maratha potentate Mahadji Sindhia. Merchants were 
also involved in town-building, and the headmen of most towns and many 
villages were merchants by origin and profession. Some seths rose to 
positions of extraordinary influence in the state, and in the politics of 
Rajputana; and Dr. Girija Shankar is able to provide fascinating details of 
the career of the house of Ved Mehta in illustration of this. Mehta Abir- 
chand, for example, was largely instrumental in negotiating the treaty of 
1818 with the British, and was a power behind the throne for many years. 

The relationship between rulers, jagirdars and businessmen was also, of 
course, fraught with the possibilities of conflict. The plunder of traders’ 
goods, or the extortion of ransoms from them were not unknown, and the 
rulers themselves were in the habit of detaining bankers until bought off by 
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a suitable payment. The author does not mention any instances of violent 
resistance to such practices, but emigration could force rulers into concili- 
atory gestures—thus Mirzamal Poddar emigrated from the State, and Raja 
Suratsingh repeatedly sought to induce him to return. The same ruler later 
sought to extract money from another seth, but faced with the collective 
< resistance of the entire business community was forced to abandon the 
attempt. Occasionally, aggrieved traders took sanctuary in the temple of 
the family deity of an oppressive ruler and thus shamed him into relenting. 

Rulers were of course, the founts of honour, and successful merchants 
made large investments in this intangible good—a prince visiting Shah 
Mulchand in 1769 was presented with a gift of ten thousand rupees, and a 
condolence visit by a later ruler earned him 51,000 rupees. Large sums 
were also spent in acquiring prestige and merit by building temples, tanks, 
wells and sarais, and in fact creating much of the infrastructure that made 
life and trade in the desert possible. 

Dr. Girija Shankar sees the advent of British rule as being generally 
advantageous for the business community; changes in customs policy and 
the advent of railways caused a decline in transit trade, but the internai and 
external trade of the State seems to have grown. The British were generally 
well-disposed towards traders, and their intervention could sometimes be 
successfully solicited against robber barons or extortionate rulers. Abir- 
chand had negotiated the treaty with the British with an eye to curbing the 
powers of refractory vassals, but the latter strongly resisted the attempts to 
reduce political and fiscal power, and often retaliated by preying on the 
trade in whose long-term survival they no longer had any interest. It took 
some decades to bring them under control. 

The British not only encouraged traders in Bikaner, but also sought to 
draw them into their own territory. Mirzamal Poddar was not only wooed 
by the Raja of Bikaner—he was also invited to set up a branch in Delhi, 
with the assurance of compensation for any goods lost by robbery, as well 
as a promise of government help in recovering debts, if necessary. The 
author found many letters of introduction and recommendation from senior 
British officials in the family papers that he examined, and in at least one 
instance there is a hint that it was more than a high-minded adherence to 
the principles of political economy that led to the patronage of particular 
bankers. Thus in 1850, we find one officer writing that Seth Gurmukhrai, 
with whom he had satisfactory financial dealings was a clever merchant. 

The story of how the businessmen of Rajasthan seized the new oppor- 
tunities afforded by British rule has been earlier told by Timberg, but even 
here this book presents us with much new and interesting information, 
especially on the links between the expatriate businessmen and their home 
territory, where they sought to capitalise on their growing wealth by 
claiming special privileges and exemptions formerly the prerogative of the 
Rajput lineages. 
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The book’s concluding chapter traces the changing outlook and values of 
the business community over one and a half centuries. The author notes a 
tendency to Anglicisation, and to a more conspicuous display of wealth, as 
also a change in the style of benefaction and charity. There is perhaps a 
slight tendency to idealise the past: fraudulent bankruptcies, speculation 
(satta and fatka), or breaches of trust by agents and employees are seen as 
recent developments. Yet he also elsewhere mentions that future speculation 
was widespread in the first half of the nineteenth century—notable contracts 
being those on future rainfall and opium prices at Calcutta. (News of the 
latter was transmitted by heliograph through Rajasthan.) Again, one of 
Mirzamal Poddar’s privileges was the right to settle disputes with his agents 
himself, without interference by the British government—which suggests 
that mutual relations were not always harmonious—a supposition borne 
out by the fact that, on one occasion, Mirzamal employed a notable bandit 
to kidnap the wife and child of a defaulting agent. But these are minor 
reservations regarding a book that no one interested in the social, eco- 
nomic and business history of modern India can afford to ignore. 


Sumit Guha 
Nehru Memorial Museum & Library 
New Delhi 
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